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rtraiL of a sah'stnaii 

ltd people evpecl .1 ni.iniiractiirer lo pac.k In'* pindiicl in .1 
rn, dcsigncil-ror-thc-job eontiiiiKT. 'I liej e\pcci him to 
cl his goods IVom Ihe .slightest seraieli or damage. They 
1 a pack that looks proud of ils eonlcnls. In short, it is 
ick that sells ihc iiiialiis of the product. I'hat is why 
y the best products .uo packed in Vledvsav corrugated 
. In the maniilaciLire of these eases the Medway 
Jgated i^ipei ( ompaiis escels making the eorriigaied 
board, lining it with lough, krafl paper and liirning it 
lorrugated cases, l-ach case, planned lo give the 
num protection lo the goods ii is to carry, is a remmdei 
i part which the kced Paper Ciroup, with ah its 
rces, plays in the development of new p.ukM'.'ing methods. 


XED'PAOHR CROUP PACK 
%'ks; corriiflfltefl paper am! rases; •' 
grease-i/taaf a»t/ iraxe/t papers. 


[C0»>UGAT[0 CAits) 

/’('« Hl/t fij 

THK MEDWAY CORRUGATEl| 
PAPER CO. LTD. 

TOL '■'^h /> ;.■! I./. fi/ ike ’’JB 


Jiuhlih'.i Willti- 
M.C. sulphite 
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Heres what Osram 
Lamps can boast 
Women ask for 


Osram most! 
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Action for the Blind 

A liberal education is provided for^ 
talented blind girls at Chorleytvood College, 
m^j^'nined by IW.LB. ^ ^ 


The Colkgc hSs a fine record of academic 
successes, and tuition is based on a full use of 
Bnillc. Not only reading matter but maps, 
sheet music and technical instruments arc 
'brailled' by n.i.b. Still a volwttury body, n.i.h. 
needs a regular flow of contributions to finance 
its educational and other services for the blind. 
Please give as generously as you can in support 
of this great work. 


ky) 


£.s.il helps N.I.B 



e00nt€»H of 


‘That car only missed me hy a few inches. 
My own fauU, of course - I crossed 
again.st the lights. I must remember to be 
more careful! And I mustn’t forget to 
^ renew my ‘CJcneiar Personal Accident 
Policy . . . just m case I’m careless once 
too often —or sometiody else is!' 


-Peace oj mindvery Utile. 


General 

ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD 


I’ifiiKc send nte details ot f'ersonat 
■iciiileni Poliey. Siekney\ ami •leeiiieiit 
Pul icy. 

tCVij** out nhiehrvcr does not apply ) 

S'time 

/tdilress 








nmwHoa 

IjMliVnea/s 

VYKMIN 

VHamins & Minenxk 

Because VYKMIN has the healthy 
giving Vitamins and Minerals found 
in cod & halibut liver oil, whole¬ 
wheat, brewers’ yeast, yoghoiirt, 
eggs, meat, firuit, fish & vegetables. 

Sol Hilly lire tlic ■■oM'r-fiirtli-" lii-Iiii'il in ii\i‘n-ijiiir 
till* n'siilts 111 ' inliiciiil ^lt!llllill lU-liiiciir\, Imt .ill 
yoiiiiK fk-iipli* aiiil i;r(iwliii{ l■llillll-l'll now wokf 
till* viliiiiiiii iiiiiii-riil ll•■tl^il■lll■i■■•. iiri'.iiiKfniiiilii'iitli- 
i‘li‘iit iiU'iit-, fill'', liiiit'i, \i-i!i‘l:ilil>“<. I'll'. Ill Kiii;l:iii<l 
mill hII iivri till* wiirlil, K.tllN 14 |iri-'i‘rilii‘ii n- 
f/if vitniiilii iiiiiii'riil'ii|i|ilniinil lii-r-iiiHi-it rinii.iiii- 
i^uili It lilKli |itit>‘iii'> III till* viiiiiiihi-iiiiil iiiiiM liih 
which an* iiiillxpi-iivi'ilili tn Kiniti hciiltli. ;i ymitliful 
iHuly mill a li.ipiiy luiml. 


Thf cn/iHHlfK nrf iitiiiniiihvtf lut^inhim Ihi fulli-n itui 
ktiluo iwHcuM tin Utf hiu): 

Vihiiniii A ftiT •7/t'n, ikm niiif rf^intiiiir,- 
Vltiiiiilii 1) fur tfi-lh nml hnne 
Vltnnilii H ftir ttir'-mjlli mn/ mviv* 

Vitaiiiiii T), fur upfulilf iiml iir/i-nin Ktuniiiih 
VltamiJi It, (rlliiilliixiii) fur uiiprliir, nniis, Irrmu 
vifHiur It ml ulriii 

Vitamin C fur i/iimx iiiul xtiii. tihtrnnu iiri'i-riihun 
and Mufxt 

Vlu.4 Tniii, I'liOHiilifiiii->. < ;ili-iiiiii .iiul .... 


Thf rif«wn'wH nwf ninifiiilx inuutii [! VYKMIN nipmilrf, 
lu/ilfil til thf IhnitfJ rtfiituiii mtukr if thf iirmiifr ihrt, 
nnirf Uum wutf up fur thf ituihf ritu uiu iiihifnit 
tlrfifimry, Om month's supply 8/9. Two weeks' supply 
4/9. tJtitiiiiiulilfiit Vhemintg. Itai^miuft Thnuthu lyiiitex. 
IfrUf for Ftff ItmkM on VITAMINS, MINERALS AND 
GOOD HEALTH tu IJrpt. Y.tiit, I'utifrtii riiiirnuiri iiliinl 
LohmilnrifK Jdiniifit, tSM liukirStmt, lAiiutun, W.t 



* g ^ VITAMIN MINERAL CAPSULES 



I Please do not tease! 

I 

I 

I Those curious discs of Three 
' Nuns do not need teasing— 
except, perhaps, the lew at 
the top of the pipe bowl. Each disc is 
I a complete blend in itself. Each smokes 
• so slowly that a pipeful of Three Nuns 
i is a delightfully prolonged performance. 

! Three Hums 



ORIGINAL BLEND ■ EMPIRE BLEND 






















"Jakeike^ioi^^a BIG INCOMfl 

THE FREE •• G U IO E TO CAREERS” HERE OFFERED IS THE 
^FIRST STEP TO P R O S P E R I T Y — P O S T COUPON NOW 

1 111- lOO-p.lUL- "GlIlOc til I ; 



t .irccrs” I illcrcil Tree by 
I hi- Mctriipiililuii 
t iillom-li.iNhcen 
N llii-' ''i.iriiiiji 


CO 





A MAGMKIC'ENT FRKl-: OFFER. Avail your- 
'i:ll itf ibis (irc.ii frci; nflcr and send ntm’ fur 
iliL’ b.indsiiiiiL- 100 - page “Guide h> 
er^ ■■ Yini ssill then have the 
splendid nicans ti> hnd a future 
I'nriLlK'd ssitli great oppor- 
I uni ties fur self- 
advancement 
the chance. 



SPECIALISED POSTAL 
TRAINING 

tnr Oil* il \i ■ 

l■■■lIfl|jl||. V, Si-i-ii 1.11-1 il, 
ll.iiikiiiir, Iniiir.iiii I-, imi 
l-lll Ifll I'll.If. 

iii"il.il rn-liiii. Ms iiii« . ii„| 
lli'iii'ral I'l'il III IMiiiiiiiiii 
Kviiiiis , liniiiliiii t'-.ibi-r-itx 
llfilin-s, (iir I'lvil Si-Miif, 
l.ni-aj lliiv iiiii| I 'i<iiiiiii*ii liil 
KsAiiia,, rti' \l«.i iii.iiiy 
liiU'ii-vIs Practical (nan- 
•KBfn.) fiiiiirvioi III Vi'. 
csil||i|.-i|ii'y, S|-|-||.|J|||,|| . 11 .,I 

fv>iiiiiii-r<'l.il !iiihji!ii,i. 


pnlllt to Success II . llMliS- 
.inds jiiil h.is hTiiii;ilii the 
cliecrfiilness I'T priispcrily 
into liscs which, helore, were 
drab viith iiioiuiiiiniuis. nn- 
renuiiier.iLise Inil 
Ills' Metriipolii.in ( ulleuc 
siiindsasthccscrre.ids inc.ins 
uhers'bs .Illsone ssiih bill a 
less_ luiiirs Ilf Icisiiie nine 
as.iilablc for studs c.iiU|iiiek- 
Is obt.iiii bs i>ii\tiil tr.iining 
a Ihiiroiigii m.isicry of 
Aceoiiiit.incy, Secretaryship. 
InsLiranec, Ranking Law or 
I'oniiucrcc—ss ithi'iit leaving 
the comfort of his i>r her 
ossn home 


through the 

^ I I meilium of this hook. 

lo rank >ourself ssitli those 
wlio have aii.iiiicd ercal and remark¬ 
able success and csen ssorld-svidc fame, 
through spare tune csemng siud>. 

—COUPON—POST NOW—, 

I lit’Si'i r, l.irr ((i.Sh), 

Mciriipnlituii CtilicKe, Si. Albans. 

Please send me - ss iihiuii obligiilis'ii —the 
t ollege l-rce llK)-p.igc Gl<inr. loCAREUKS 
oi tIMI SI KVU I- GlMljr |( r.iss out 
(jiiide not rei|iiiFCil.) 

NAM L 
(In C'.ipiials) 

.\ni>RI-SS . 

«iSft) Jan., m.sj 


METROPOLITAN COUEGE 







You can’t bring up 
a child in a safe 


But u'inr ttmi lufiuy mothers proUtit ihvir chihlrvn 
from sickness, and help them to grow up ivith sturfltf 

hones and strong teeth Ihrontjh the- natarnl {fondness 
drau'n from sunshinf and the richness of the sett, in 

(■(Jl) IJVKil OIL 



Sen-fresh, vitamin rich, thiiljf Seren-SeaS — 
(folden lifptnl or hattih/ vapstdes --Intihls n/> 
reserres of health fi$(d enertp/. 


Uvery clHiinktt scllh SuveuSt-ay CVmI Livlt Oil fruiu I /O, aipiiiili tji rnmi I /il 




' * V. 





Xi* . 
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■How Id he 
ihc man ske waHtd 
to go outujirti— 


Use the world's most distinguished 
after-shave lotion • 


Y on'1.1, hr iirarcr ami drarer lo ihc 
lady of your life whrn you lakr that 
extra, j’OMWjij /w//«’.v ran* of your appear¬ 
ance! 

Aqua Vclva gives your fare the 
bracing, iinishiiig ttmrh all women ad¬ 
mire. If helps preserve llu' natural oils 
of the skill, protect it Iroin wind and 
weather. And A(|ua Velva’s notable 
aroma is favourerl all over the world. 
Get a bottle of the world's most dis- 
tingnished allcr-shave lotion — Ac|ua 
Vclva—lod.'iy. 































WAYS TO 


Choose the luxury of 

**THE PRESIDENT” 

• Double-decked “ Stralo’* 
Clippers.* 

• Meals by Maxim's of Paris. 
•Cocktails, wines and liqueurs. 

• Lowcr-dcck lounge. 

•Smart overnight bug. 

•Orchids and perfume for the 

ladies. 

• Return, London to New York, 

only You siivc 

over usual fini-class fare . . . 
reductions end March 3ist. 

• Foam-.sofr berths available at 
moderate surcharge. Ask about 
the even greater luxuries olfered 
on theextra-fuic Presii/ent SpeviaU 



Over 48.080 ^ 

Mlantvc crossings bv g^^PEWENCEO 

WORLD’S M05» 


»Tfadt 


/ 


yyorW 



GOINC EAST? 

— • 



Fly in dependable new 
Super-6 Clippers 
of the “Asia Express” 

The “Asia Express" is the musi Uixiirioiis service from London 
lo the Ear Eiisi -and there's no extra fare I You go via 
Istanbul, Ikrirut, Karachi, C'idculta and Bangkok. Other Su|H:r-tS 
C lipper nights call in addition at Rriissels. I-'rankfurl, Basra 
and New Delhi. Delicious meals on C'lip^vrs by Maxim's of 
Paris. Bar service "on the hvmse." You Hy above the 
weather in ./im-c/rov Douglas Siiper -6 C'lip|K*rs. Limited 
number of berths available at moderate surcharge. 



Pmc Americw 


AIRLINE 






No other spirit goes so far and 
gives so much pleasure to so many 
varied tastes; it is the finest invest¬ 
ment a host can make. Here are 
just a few of the many good drinks 
made with this delectable rum. 

Planters' Punch—3 parts ‘Myers’ 
to one fresh lemon juice. 2 tea¬ 
spoons sugar syrup and a dash of 
Angostura Hitters per glass. Shake 
well. Poui^ into tall glass half 
filled with cracked ice. Garnish 
with cherry, orange slice, sprig of 
fresh bay leaf or mint. Serve with 
straws if you wish. 

Myers Cocktail—2 parts of‘Myers’ 
to one part fresh orange juice. 
Add 6 drops fresh lemon juice, 
and a dash of Angostura Bitters 
per glass and shake well with ice. 



hottlc oj “Myerx" 
is a bar in itself. 


Serve in cocktail glasses. 

Myers & Ginger Ale—Mix ‘Myers' 
and a good ginger ale to your 
liking. Add a drop or two of fresh 
lemon juice and serve with ice. 










January 



^ Having pocket-money of thdr own 
to spend helps to give children a 
sense of its value. It is only natural, 
too, that in later years they should 


learn how useful an account at the 


Midland Bank can be. 


' MIDLAND BANK 


OVI-R 2,100 BRANt:ilES 
TO SKRVH YOU 


A W/. 



TAKE UP PELMANISM 

'For Progrress and Prosperity 


P l.I.MAMsM 1-, ,• 

\Niilkllll' I'ltlU-M- III 

9 I'l'ill ll> ill l*s\'i IidIii^V 
P ilii'iTli'1 In llic in-ril> 
‘ il liic .ivi r.iL;i- in in .in<l 
' V^nlllilll. I III IV'lill.lll 

WU Cmir'.i- 1-. Imm-iI ihi tivn 50 


l*i-liii.iii>'>iii will r.i|)it!h' .iml iiiTiiiciiii'nllv 
b.iiii'^li sui it ili'ii-ri'. .mil \\iMkiii '••.I-'. .!> Worry, 
I'Misir.itinii. Imii i i»ii)ii iiiid L.ii kiif Cniiticlenei*. 

ll will ki-i-|i >nur inii.il vigil.lilt i'iikI stdt- 
rrliiiiil, ninl iliArlnp -m h v.ilu.ibli* ptKiliw 
qii.ilitii-s ,is b.iii.iiiM-, (.I'lii I iiir.iiiiiii, Opti- 
iiiiMii iiiicl S< ll (.niiinli ni l. 


ye.ns' iiitrii-i\i' sillily i nii- 
(“iim'nt uMlIi '•xprrii II'!■ in lU-.ilim; -..I'tli tiu’ 

(litlii'iiltii'';. friiliiig-i, fi-.iriispir.il 'nii-s.iiiil .iiiiln- 

tioiis of Minri* til,III 750,(H)0 ini’ii .mil wutiirii of 
.ill iigi's.'iiul iii'( ii|i.it lolls ill .ill p iris III 1 III-Murid. 

ficduceij Feet for serving end rx-Sc-ivicr 
members of Her Majesty's Forces 
fApply for Services Enrolment Farm) 

Yon Would like vniir .itl.nis to pnivpi-r .iiid 
voiir iiiroiiir to llll•|■■■.lsl■. l^■lm,llll'■ll| will In-lp 
you to iiclni-ve tlii-. .iiid will i n.iblc von to 
di’vidop Ih.ii /.r,t lor living wliu li loiin-s witli 
•111 aw.iUcni-d iniiid; with ipiiikiiicd iinnl.il 
(MiwiTS, .'iiid yoiir .iw.ikriiivl .ibility will i-ii.ibli- 
you toriijoy iliosi- piiri-li.is.ibli' plv.isiiros tli.il 
cniiK' wilii I'xlr.i niiiiii-v. 

1 III* gi-iKT.il I'lii-i'l nl till* training is to indiirv 
nil attitudi* of nniid :iiid .i iK-i-soinil rllirii-ncy 
f.ivotiriiblc to thf liaiipv ni.ni.igi'innil of lift*. 
Jommmbor—Ever f thing ycu do Is 
prooodod by your attitude af mind 


'riir I'l-lii'.ni ('oui'si' is fully (‘X]>ininrd in 
“The Science of Success", wliii li will bf si’iil 
you, gr.ilis .tiid po^l livi-, on appliejlioii 
to-<kiy to 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 

110 Norfolk Mansions, Wiimoro St., London, W.l. 

kitiil‘h.\/u\i inKr .'ill i«ir< Culit'rs ttvUnnuJ 

-POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY- 

** The 5ci«nce of Success" ptease 

N.inic. 

Aililn-^. 


I’KLMaS nil khueaS) IXHTJTVTKS: 

I'AKIfl. 1 i'll Ai.hIi i-'iprf lfiii<j>jii'i..nii. AUliTEItliASl, IVtiMsitF 
gmrhr In-Jl. m.l.mU'USK. 3'Nl FU«arrr Lane. M'KBA.V 
.Valni Bant Vi-nifStm •I'Jt Bor llsKi, iiKJ.HI, lU, AHporr Hoad. 









'■■sV'S 



OKy SCALP 

as others see it I 

Listless, dandruff-flecked hair 
that wanders all uver the place 
—typical of Dry Scalp. End it 
with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic ! 


Scruffy hair! 

Your unseen enemy 

may be pay SCKUII 

» « 

O THER PEOPLE havc to look at your hair, not 
you. They’ll be the first to notice if it’s dry, life¬ 
less, flecked with dandruff—in other words, if you’ve 
got Dry Scalp! 

Fortunately, it’s easy to end Dry Scalp—a daily 
massage (so seconds only) with ‘Vaseline’ Brand Hair 
Tonic does the trick. Work it gently in, moving the 
whole scalp. Before long, you’ll notice a real difference 
—no more dandruff, scalp will feel really healthy, 
hair will stay neat and well groomed all day. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic costs only 2/9d. or 4/3d. 
(double quantity). A large bottle lasts ages. Get 
some today! 



You’ll notice a wonderful difference when you get rid of chat iiglv 
Dry Scalp! Your scalp will feel healthier; your hair will look neat 
and well groomed, and stay in place all day. 

^ Vaseline* hair tonic 

THE DRESSING THAT ENDS DRY SCALP 



* ‘ Vamlliia ‘ ii Ike rr(laur«l trede merk ul Uk Cbcecbmugh Hlg. On. I.t4. 


4l«t-4 




"Have you heard about 
The Book Club? :.. 


Current best-sellers for only 3/6 each. 

Il's u marvellous idea lor people who wunl lo keep up to date with the laiesl books. 
Sount/s interesting: how does it work? h it some kind of lending library? 


Ciood tiracious. no! As a member of The Hook Club, I gel each monlh a lirst-elass book recently 
published at anything from 10 f» to 15 but I ONLY PAY 3 b for it. I can assure you that I’ve 
thoroughly enjoyed every hook I've been sent, 'fhey are all splendidly printed and bound, loo. 

How is it done? 1 thought that printing l■o\ts were still JrightfuUy high? 

It's all done on (.juantity. my dear chap! Stands to reason that the more you produce the less the 
cost ol the individual unit. When 1 tell vou that The Book Club has over KKi.OtK) members you'll 
realize why it can oiler such spceiaculai^ value -1 MRI L OR I'OUR BOOKS f OR THt PRICE 
Of- ONE. You really ought to join.; ou know. 

><*.v. I think you'segot sonietliiiig there. .\fv wife would be pleo'^ed too; she's a great reader. Is 
this the enrolment J'ai ni? Uood. I'll till it in right away. 


.lOlN Till-: BOOK Cl.lJB r 01 >AV —THKRK IS NO ENTRANCE FEE 

1/ a Jriemi has nheiuty iiwit I he muihiii helnw, unit iiiiiuethiiielr tur ,in enrii/nieni funn lo Dept. K.D.iSJ, 
I he Utioh Cluh, 121 t russ Ruud, l.imdt‘U, If.t . 2 . 

SOME RECENT AND FORTHCOMING SELECTIONS:— 

THE KUN-IIKI EXPEDITION bv I hur lic^'Cidahl (PiihlibheJ at 12 (i); RI;NNV'S 
DAUCilOER by Ma/ii<]vlaK(iL-hi>(l2 6), t HIIDRI N Ol- HIE ARC'IIBISIlOP 
by Noiiiian Collins tl.S-), 1111; Cl DUD AHDVI I ME C.RhF.N b> 

Sir Philip C.ibbs ll2<i(, SlAR tM III - DMI N bs 
DcnnL Wheatley (12 fi). PIU] MX RISIM! Iw M.iiBucriie 
Sli-un (12 6). 





To the Sn-reiary, The Bmik Club, 121 Charine Cross Hoad, ^ London, \V,C.2 

I wi,sh to join I he Book Club, and anroe lo puri.h.-i«e the book issued each month to members at 
® pf 3s 6d. (postage 6d.). I agicc to continue m> mciiilx’rship for a minimum of six books and 
Iheicultcr until cuunicniiiiiulod. I o disLoiiiinue im iiieiiibership, I .igiec to i;i\c four (eiitht abroad) 
weeks nuiicu after the hrsi m\ iiioiith'. Render's Diuesi 

foil Will- eiirid lltmueli vttiii usiiui huok.sellei U he is a nieiiih, i i>l Assiu-hiini It.mksellei t. 

j I * I will pay lor seliH'liuns on rpreipl. 

Or if vou wish to s.isc lime, postage .ind posi.il order eosis. sou 
may send .in adsanee siibsiription. (i monihs 24s.. 12 inomlis 4Ss 


|"| * I enelose 24s./4(ts. (stiike out amount not applic.ible) 

* Plaee s'' <n the spaec abosc, as reipiired. 


NAME 

ADDRI.S.S 


Overseas enrolmenU must be acronipanied b.v an advance subscription 



^ fuppy New Year, rc-aders! Soniehtiw I feel this is guintj; tti be a ^tod 
TX year for all of us. Running a home is easier nowadays with more 
fcKxJ about, more furnishings and linens, and new clever products Ki 
ease the washday toil. 'I'here arc clothes and shtK's a-plenty in the 
shops—and even with a very .slender budget one can dress smartly. 
So let’s go shopping this New Year with light hearts even if light 
purses. .\ly “Huy-I.ines" will help you spend your money iir//. 


Want to save money 
on smoking.' No, 
you needn’t cut down 
... you can still smoke 
full-sixe cigarettes . . . 
and they’ll cost you 
only 3/- a packer, just 
ask for FOl’R- 
SQU.XRH filti;r 
CORK-TIPPI il). The 7d. yi‘U .save is the 
cost of the tobacco you normally throw 
away-—in the stubs! S isn’t it sense to 
smoke these ctiol tilter-tips (easier on the 
throat and lips), and pocket the itl. yourself? 
They look good to (*tfer . . . full-sixe to 
enjoy. Save yd. /of/rornm I \sk for l■olll■- 
Squarewiththe Filrert >irk-Tips forzn. 


When you’re nur¬ 
sing someone Hack to 
health, tme i>f the hard¬ 
est jobs is getting your 
invalid to i-ti/. Food is 
vir.tl to reeovery, s«» 
y«»ii must rnrrr hrs 
appttitv. IJiit hiiv' 

HR.\MVS i:SSl .M.I. 

IS the answer. This light, tempting jell' 
acts like an ufuritif give.s the patieiu an 
appetite for food. Doctors say it’s the first 
csseivial ot .1 light, invalid tliet: it’s so easy 
to digest .intl it wtirks .11 w/fV, renew ng 
rh It -s iviw energy, 

too, prejtaring speciil dishes! IJnind's Meet 
F'.sstnce is t'ul. i la , ilte ( hicken |'»tl. 





Are you faithful to a toothp.isre you’ve used for years? It so, 
vtMi’re mis'.ing that miracle ingrcilient idr protecting rteih and 
gums f-AAr'y/jj&i// —which is in the new KOl.N N( 5 S tooih- 
pasre. 't'ou’vc no idea h(»w refreshingly clean your inoinh 
feels after using this green dentifrice an<l the freshness 
with yon! 'I'he (.hlorophyll keeps vour Ine.ith sweet, too, mid 
tights decay, \piirt from these Itenefils, KriKnos really sieins 
to whiicn rhe teeth, Iginu by mv own! wh\ ivit give kOIA'NOS W mi 


CMI.OROFIa trial? l-rtr its llavour .done you’ 


on iisint! It! Onlv 1 xd. 


Arc you fond of biscuirs.' If so, here’s 
one to tty' that connoisseurs tif drv biscmis 
say is the onfy one to ac¬ 
company cheese. It's 
JACOb’SHICJH-HAKI. 

WATFR BISfilTT. No 
one bur Jacob’s have the 
secret of this crisp bis¬ 
cuit with its nutty lla¬ 
vour, which doesn'ccon- 
flict with the taste of a 
grxKJ cheese but rather 
tends to enhance it. Knowledgeable hosts 
(i^IKI hostesses) serve these “1 ligh-Makes’’ 
iRtitb sheny or Madeira, too, as they dr) in 
LoOd^irwubs. Ask your grtxrer (nr “I ligh- 
if- a half-pound packet. 


If you ache all over, 
feci weak and hot and 
your tummy's.il] upset, 
it's prcibablv flu. Re¬ 
member, you iniisrn'i 
let rhe weakness ger a 
bold on you - von 
need nounshmenr to 
tight it even though 
your system rebels 
against lotid. -Milk, then No. My itself the 
fatty curds in it are n o tough for you to 
digest in your upsel state. Hl'!N(il'.R*S 
F(X.)D is the answer, \dded to, ht)! milk, 
it breaks up the curds, “digests” the milk 
for yf>u. And it’s murhhinz, soothing. 
Always keep a tin of Henger’s handy! 





In aMoclktion with NANCY SASSER 


'*My cough toeni 
ivichin 72 hours... 
the catarrh is capiil- 

ly going — haven’t , ^ __ 

felt so lit for years!” ^ ; I MS 

This expression of IL^ XI I j^B 
gratitude for the 
blessed relief brought Wm 

by LANTlCiHN 

‘B’ Oral Vaccine is typical of thousands. 
Taken in water, like ordinary medicine, 
Lantigen ‘H’ trejits catarrh and bronchitis by 
going to the rtait of the trouble, buiUling 
up resistance to iurther attacks. This diffir- 
eut treatment works out at a few [)cncc a day. 
Vree Itafltt frtjm chemists f»r write direct to 
L'intigen, Magshoi, Surrey. J.iniigen ‘IV 
costs a giiiiua a bottle, plus 4/8d. V.T. 



Whot does BL'MAX 
stnnd for? MAX- 
imum Viutmin B. And 
I hat’s what Bemas gives 
lo children - lois ot 
\'ilaniin B ■ - the ‘Til- 
ness” viiamiii. 'Those 
sni.ill. !iofi tiakes tif Be¬ 
nias arc the uMr athul 


(tiTw —the richest nuturu/ siipplemcnr «if 
vitamins, protein and minerals there is.l Aen 
g<xxl tood ttaJay doesn't provide ent»ugh nf 
these i-ssmhah for growing rhildten. So, 
Mothers, give your children Bemas daiK, 
sprinkled on cereals, Iriiii or soup. 'I'hey'll 
lx.-ncfit enoniKfUslv! 1-REI*:— thclk-max book 


“ All in a Doctor’s Day." Write Alison Clrev, 
1, Albemarle Streci. London, W.l. 


L 


Have you 
CHICO ? 



asked this wherever 


1 go' in my gnKcr’s, at the hairdresser’s, 
at parties. So I’ll ask you now, “Havejwj/ 
tried (^hico yet?” If not, do so without delay 
because this new coll'ee-drink of LYONS is 


i(K> giKjd to niiss. It’s a powder that you put 
in a cup and just add boiling water to. And, 
of course, milk and sugar to taste. Couldn’t 
be easier to make—couldn’t be nicer to 


drink—mid-morning, after lunch or when 
you're watching TV. But best t;f all, it’s so^ 
rljraf} to scrvi, you get 48 cups from the 2/ad. 
tin. But (.hico f»n your ortler NOW! 


Here's a wonder¬ 
ful chance to try 
Bibby’s new germi¬ 
cidal soap w'hich I 
enthused about re¬ 
cently- I'll send you 
a generous sanvple 
tablet of (.in.M, 

SO.\I* f/v-*! It’s a 
lovely, fngrant, mild 
soap, though It con¬ 
tains a tremendously eiiective germicide 
called Mcxaihlorophenc (don’t confuse it 
with Chlrirophyll). 'I'his ‘seciet agent’ (no 
smell betrays it) is diid/j to the tiny bacteria 
that infect the skin, including those that 
c.iiise perspiration 'idnur. \\ ashing with 
C.id.il keeps the skin healthy, infcctu>n-free 
. . , helps clear up spots and bl.ickheaJs. 
WRITE NOW tur vuur free sample to Alison 
(irev, I, Albrnurle Sr., London, W.l. 


TRIAL TABIET 




Htvn the best cooks admit th.u sauces are the hardest things to make 
nu//r well. But 1 was t.iught always to use BROWN POLSON 
I’ STKNT f'.ORNl'LOL'R, and, though 1 say it, my sauces never go 
lumpy. It's ftttiipriH'f Kty use, gives smooth, creamy results every time. 
I lere's how to inalte a Kisic white saiK'c which you can ilavour to your 
fancy with cheese, mushrooms, onion, shrimps, etc. 

Melt 1 01 . iiiariiarine in Kiiiicepan, add 1 level tablespoon cornflour, blend 
well toReiher. Remove from heat, Mir in ) pint milk, stir continuously till 
builina, boil for 2«J minutes, then season. 

Remember—Brown & Polsori G'lrnlloiir-' iwr your store cupbo.ird! 






"OvalHne Is om 
of the 0oed things 
we can afford" 





r\ - 

^Ue's 'its high guaiitg am 

^ tow 'price make it the best bug 

\ 


—urijo’ 

Be Economize 


Insist 

on 


0\^TIJVE 

^ •'““wm-fertifled food beverogo 

1 / 6 , 2/6 an, 4^6 ■ 
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/In article a elay of cntluring si'jnificaiice, in ^oniirnfcd permnnent hooj^lct form 


^^^^oscemini 


Records the Ninth 


dontlcu.^cd from The Atlantic Monthly 
John Nt. C'oiily 


O N Mari;!! i‘J52, soincllhng 
li.i[)j)fiiccl tor which music 
lovers round llic world Ji;ul heen 
Wiiilin” ior n tjiiarler ol a cenliiry. 
Arliinj 'I'oscanini, 85 years and six 
days old, walked into (^arne^ic 
Hall, New ^’ork, to |nit on records 
his incandescent inlerpretatior of 
Beethoven’s Ninth S\mpht>nv. 

Balenilv he had iledicaleil himscll 
all anew to the sc<»re, alter 50 years’ 
ac(]iiainlance with it. Iiacli note 
sounded as it it mioht have heen 
written the dav hetore. As he 
played, there grew in the minds of 
his listeners the ineseatxihle convic- 

John M. (>i\m , initMc cuixyiAThe Athintii: 
Monthly, was nnr nl Dnluukcrs pri\i- 

Icgcd ta4t'iincs.s tlic ri-i:nrdiii;> here dcsciibci.1. 


Half a century ajtcr he first con- 
tlm ted it, the ii/nasr/n^ little Maestro 
at last consents to record '"the 
irreatest ^lece of miinc ever written." 


lion that ihev had never rcallv heard 
the symphony until now. 

'I'liK onii-R i()i parties to the ven¬ 
ture had arrived before the Maestro 
—the technicians, tlie chorus, the 
soloists, the in.strument.disis. 

'I’he mu.siciansweregaverthan die 
technical smB, partly because they 
had been ihrtuigh all this two davs 
earlier, when 'I'oscanini hatl broad¬ 
cast the Ninth. They might have 
been less ga) had they known he 
had gone home thereafter fuming 

‘7 




"With dissatisfaction and had refused 
even to listen to the tapes of the 
broadcast. The soloists were appre¬ 
hensive. No sineer is ever confident 
iftiout the hnale. Beethoven had 
long been deaf when he wrote it, 
and apparently had forgotten the 
limitations of the human voice. At 
best it is a 20-minutc ordeal. With 
Toscanini on the podium, it can be 
a full hour of absolute torture. Only 
the veteran tenor Jan Peerce had the 
nerve to wisecrack: “Who’s afraid 
of him?** looking over his shoulder 
in mock panic. 

Toscanini arrived at two o’clock, 
with his son and manager, Walter. 
He mounted the steps (hvc) into the 
hall and the stairs (13) to his dressing 
room. To judge from the way he 
looks at his watch, his clear vision 
must extend quite three inches be¬ 
yond his nose. However, he detests 
wearing glasses and he is gifted witii 
a fantastic memory. He has mem¬ 
orized every set of stairs he uses— 
as well as every score he has con¬ 
ducted, and a few he hasn’t—and 
he doesn’t like to be hel{>ed. He 
walks alone. Also he has a bad knee, 
the result of an accident two years 
ago. Each time he walks down 
stairs (he also avoids handrails) the 
suspense is almost intolerable. 

“Orchestra ready,’’ came a very 
bu.sinesslike voice from the loud¬ 


in his working clothes, which consist 
of a black alpaca jacket buttoned to 
the neck, grey striped trousers and 
black, elastic-sided Italian shoes. Just 
the same the whole huge, dim audi¬ 
torium seemed to tingle with almo.st 
physical tension when he walked on 
to the stage. Nor did the feeling 
abate when the music began. 

Toscanini first conducted the' 
Ninth in Milan almost exactly 50 
years earlier, and he had played it 
many times since. Once, when he 
was a mere 81, he had s;iid, “I think 
th.it is the best I can do.** Now, 
from the first baton stroke onwards, 
he was proving beyond doubt that 
he could do better. 

As Toscanini recording sc.ssion.s 
go, this was not a tough one. The 
symphony, at Toscani ni’s tempi, lasts 
about an hour and five minutes. On 
the average, he recorded each jxjr- 
tion three times. I'he entire job uxik 
nine hours. It had i>een scheduled 
for seven, in two sessions, but Tos- 
canijii ran over and required a two- 
hour session on Tuesday night. 

Toscanini is not a man of words. 
In one passage he could not get the 
proper accent from the bass fiddles. 
He did not attempt to explain what 
he wanted. He made the cellos play 
their part alone, while he, in a series 
of stentorian grunts, illustrated what 
he wanted from the basses. At the 


speaker on the stage wall. “Maestro 
coming down.** 

Toscanini is barely over five feet 
tall, though his head is large and 
leonine; and he looks even smaller 


next playing, they gave it to him. 
He performed the same service for 
the nni.le of the first movement. In 
that instanqp, the whole stripg sec¬ 
tion soloed in a fateful, swelling 


w-"' 


TOSC^mm RECORDS THE 




undercurrent while Arturo Tosca- 
nini impersonated the brasses and 
tympani, shouting and stamping 
out the notes with a volume almost 
alarming from a man so small and 
so old. The hall echoed nobly. 

There was seldom any doubt about 
who, on the Stage, was working the 
hardest. The re¬ 
cording was made 
in “takes,” each 
seven to eight 
minutes long. 

take 
played 
orches- 






'Si*- 


Often a 
would be 
back. The 
tra would rest, but 
Toscanini would 

I 

conduct all over i 

I 

again, measuring 
his intent against 
what came out of 
the louds])cakcr. j 
He was patient. I 
Occasionally he 
asked the men to “play musically, 
musically, not stupidly." Hut there 
were no tantrums—not even when 
the triangle player came in a bar too 
soon, nor when Jan Pcerce unac¬ 
countably blew his lines. He spared 
no one, however. I’here is a long, 
sublime, but terribly taxing round 
for vocal quartet. He put the solo¬ 
ists through it eight times running. 
In the last two attempts, .soprano 
Eileen Farrell’s voice simply died. 
Toscanini finally let them go, and 
the chorus cheered them as they left. 

In tljQ half-hour breaks, Toscanini 
trudged up to his dressing room. 





took off his steaming jacket, and 
donned a bath robe. He drank a 
little fruit juice or chewed Italian 
liquorice drops. At the very last break, 
at 10.30 on Tuesday night, he didn’t 
even bother to go up. He stood on 
the podium, passing out liquorice 
drops and reminiscences to his fid¬ 
dlers, who crowded 
fondly around. 
Walter Toscanini 
looked down at 
the stage through 
the control-room 
window and said 
softly, “Where do 
you get all that 
energy, old fel¬ 
low.?” 

Everyone up¬ 
stairs was on the 
verge of exhaus¬ 
tion. It was at that 
juncture that Tos- 
c a n i n i, having 


the fourth, first, second and 
movements in triplicate, de- 


madc 
third 

cided to make the finale of the first 
movement once more, just to be on 
the safe side. Then he repeated the 
first two takes of the fourth. 

Finally he called it a day, cheerilv 
bade his players good night, and 
mounted to his drc.s.sing room for 
a gla.ss of champagne. When his 
chaulTeur drove him away it was 
nearly midnight, and he felt fine. 

What makes this not less amazing 
is that, between September 28 and 
March 31, in addition to a full sched¬ 
ule of weekly broadcasts, Toscanini 
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^HE MANUSCRIPT of the Ninth—for which the 
Philharmonic Society (as it then was) paid 
Beethoven £^o —carries an inscription by the 
composer and usually lives in the British 
Museum, where it is on loan. In 1939 Tos¬ 
canini visited the museum and studied the 
manuscript in its blue and gilt leather binding, 
making many notes on a sheet of paper which is 
now kept with the manuscript. At Toscanini's 
request the manuscript and his own notes were 
loaned to America la.st year for three months, 
so that they could be shown in conjunction 
with the release of the recording. The manu¬ 
script travelled lo America in the bullion room 
of the Ouven EHzaheth. 


’ h'ad played 20 recording 
engagements. 

Toscanini has learped 
to distrust recording pro¬ 
cedure from beginning to 
end, 'and is never abso¬ 
lutely satisfied with his 
own judgment. For 
nearly a month, before 
the Maestro went holiday¬ 
ing to Italy, Walter I.t- 
boured in an electronic 
dungeon, playing tape 
after tape to satisfy his 
father’s doubts. The Maes¬ 
tro has a fine sense of pitch and a 
phenomenal sense of tempo. A test 
record played at 330 revolutions per 
minute, instead of 33;’,, will send 
him raging to the piano to prove 
^ that it is off key. 

A month before the recording 
date, he had dug out scores of the 
symphony and spent hours with 
them at the piano. He had asked 
Walter to play recordings—tran¬ 
scriptions of his own performances, 
interpretations by Bruno Walter, 
Stokowski, Weingartner and Or- 
mandy. He listened while, over his 
head, from the balcony at the sunny 
end of the baronial hall of his home, 
in a suburb of Manhattan, his 43 
canaries twittered in their cages. 

He once said, “The Ninth is difU- 
cult. Sometimes the chorus is not 
good. The soloists are seldom good. 
Sometimes the orchestra is not good. 


Sometimes 1 am no good. You know, 
I still don’t understand the first 
movement.” On Monday and Tues¬ 
day, March 31 and April i, nearly 
everyone was good, but p;irticularly 
the conductor. And at 11 o’clock on 
Tuesday morning he put down his 
baton and told his orchestra: "I 
think we know now how the first 
movement goes.” 

How it goes it would be idle to 
try to tell in words, except to liken 
it to a bombshell, or to quote sundry 
sample listeners, whose unvarying 
reaction was: “That is the greatest 
piece of music ever written! ” 

Toscanini would not like to have 
this called Toscanini’s Beethoven 
Ninth. He considers such proprieto¬ 
rial terminology presumptuous. He 
needn’t worry. For some time hence, 
this is going to be called the Beetho¬ 
ven Ninth. 
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By Dickson Hartwell 

O BEDIENCE training of dogs strictly 
for companionship—an impor¬ 
tation from England—is win¬ 
ning increasing popularity among 
American dog-owners. This reward¬ 
ing hobby owes its inception in the 
United States to Helene White- 
house Walker, who in 1933 brought 
from England a [XK)dlc named 
Tango of Pipcrscroft and became 
fascinated by his intelligence and 
responsiveness. 

The poodle was then known in 
America chiellv as the beautiful but 
brainlc.ss trademark of I'rench 
courtesans. Mrs. Walker, convinced 
that the porxJlc was a worthy ani¬ 
mal, imported three more, entered 
them in major shows and avidly 
searched the dog maga/ines for 
material to help her prove her point. 

Her incjuiries led her to the As¬ 
sociated Sheep, Police and Army 
Dog Society in England, which 
s|x>nsdred shows wherein com- 
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How your pet can learn good 
manners 

panion dogs were rated not merely 
for conformation but for perform¬ 
ance. Through this society she got 
in touch with Mrs. Grace Boyd, the 
noted British pocxllc breeder, who 
sent her ten tyjxrwrittcn pages of in¬ 
structions on training. Rallying a 
dozen friends, she held an informal 
obedience “trial” at her home in 
Mt. Kisco, New York. It was ama¬ 
teurish and unpretentious, but it 
was a beginning. 

Then Mrs. Walker put on an 
obedience “test” at a regular kennel 
club show. Soon a substantial crowd 
gathered, applauding each good per¬ 
formance and ignoring the judging 
of the main events in their eagerness 
to witness Mrs. Walker's little side¬ 
show. 

It was then that she decided to go 



THE RESWER^S mCESXr \ ' fmmry 

\to England and study obedience training is peace of mind. An un¬ 
training seriously. After several trained dog is often confused be- 
weeks of intensive instruction there cause he doesn't know his place in a 
she returned to the United States world of human beings. Because he 
and organized her Brst formal knows he can at all times do what is 
training class in October 1934. expected of him, the trained dog has 
Then, with a young woman disciple, the contentment that comes from 
she toured America’s autumn dog- inner security, 
show circuit with a motor caravan The things the dog learns are re- 
and three poodles, travelling 10,000 markable, despite their simplicity as 
miles to put on demonstrations. judged by human standards, because 

Today Mrs. Walker’s British- they make absolutely no sense to the 
originated methods of obedience dog. The dog cannot possibly under¬ 
training have caught on throughout stand why he should sit, heel, lie 
the United States. The sch<x)ling of down or pick up distasteful objects 
family pets to be well-behaved com- in his mouth. He doesn't know of 
panions has become one of the most any need for good manners. He 
popular hobbies of the American only wants praise and alTcction from 
dog world, a world that includes his master. To win that almost any 
some 22 million dogs and 20 mil- healthy dog will try anything he can 
lion dog-loving families. comprehend. That is the secret. 

A dog that has been obedience- A dog’s schooling can begin as 
trained differs from his untutored early as six months of age. Though 
cousins mainly in grxxl manners, breeds differ in adaptability, any 
He doesn’t greet guests boisterously, dog is almost certain to benefit, 
muddying their clothes with dirty Owners benefit, loo—particularly 
paws. When he climbs on to the children entru.sted with the training 
wrong chair a simple “No” or of their pets. The need for patience, 
“Shame” gets him down. On .shop- understanding and tactful firmness 
ping tours he will sit outside .shr)ps helps to overcome youthful shyness 
until his master returns. and awkwardness, and brings out 

The most common and most ex- surprisingly mature qualities, 
asperating fault of the untrained One night last spring 1 watched a 
dog is not to come when called, typical small-town training class 
Letting a dog out for his final run attended by 20 members appearing 
on a cold or rainy night can lx; un- for the weekly lcs.son under trainer 
pleasant when the dog decides to Hazel Fletcher. There were two 
inve.stigate the doings of nocturnal groups, advanced and novice. Breeds 
neighbours. But an olx;dicncc- included great Dane, Dalmatian, 
tcained dog comes instantly on call. German shec|.xlog, Irish , setter, 
What a out of obedience cocker spaniel, Airedale, lx>xer and 
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Pekinese. Members included an 
aeroplane pilot, a writer, a machin¬ 
ist, a grammar-school student, a re¬ 
tired executive, merchants and 
housewives. 

The novice dogs were learning to 
heel—to sD^clpse to the masters 
side, in convenient walking position. 
When the owners had formed about 
her in a circle, each with his dog on 
leash, Mrs. Fletcher called out‘‘Fast” 
and the class ran briskly round in 
the large circle. “Slow,” she com¬ 
manded, and the pace dropped to a 
crawl. She asked for right and left 
turns, for turnabouts and for figure 
eights, which the animals heeded 
with varying degrees of sharpness. 

I’hc dogs were next lined up on 
one side of the room and com¬ 
manded to “sit-stay.” H’his is a dif¬ 
ficult exercise for the novice dog; he 
must remain seated while the master 
backs slowly to the other side of the 
room. Time and time again Jackie, 
an eager young CJcrmaii sheejxlog, 
got up to follow his owner. Each 
time he was taken back to position 
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and ordercd'td sit. Finally Jackie got 
the idea and stayed seated a full 
minute. No dog in die room was 
' happier than he when his master 
patted him in reward. 

Every step in the training proce¬ 
dure is repeated in this way, pa¬ 
tiently and firmly, until the dog 
comprehends. Like school children, 
the animals frequently indulge in 
daydreams, and a sharp tug of the 
lca.sh is needed to regain their atten¬ 
tion. But punishment is never 
tolerated. The training collar is a 
simple slip chain, which a beginner 
can manage without hurting his 
dog. 

Thoughtful dog breeders and 
judges agree that while obedience 
training is still in its infancy, its 
success so far is causing an entirely 
new attitude towards dogs to de¬ 
velop. For long, indulgent owners 
have affectionately tolerated dogs 
which were a nuisance—and some¬ 
times a menace—to everyone else. 
The day may soon come when we 
can call every dog a gentleman. 


Circumstan tial 

People are always blaming dicir circumstniKcs for what they are. 
I don’t Ixrlicve in circumstances. The people who get on in this 
world arc the people who look for the circumstances they want, 
and if they can't find them, make them. — DiTnard Shaw 

There are no circumstances, no matter how unfortunate, that 
clever people do not extract some advanbigc from; and none, no 
matfer how fortunate, that the unwise cannot turn to their own 
disadvantage. —Kothefoui-auid 



An exiraorainary myitery of iuh^onsdous prophecy 


The jMan WIk> 
)reaint VViimcrs 

Condensed from "Tell Me the Next One " 



John Godley 


Author of "The Master Forger: The Story of Hans van Meegeren" 


N Friday, March 8, 1946, 1 felt 
no presentiment of the strange 
sequence of events which was to 
stretch over the next three years. 
An undergraduate at Oxford, 1 spent 
the evening in an ordinary way. 
But that night I dreamt that 1 was 
reading the racing results in next 
day’s evening pap)cr. Two of the 
winning horses were named Bindal 
and Juladin. 

Let me say at once that I had 
never previously had dreams of this 
kind, and that my spirit still revolts 
against the facts. I am here simply 
setting down a true account of ex- 
periences, without knowing what 
may be their significance. 

Next day 1 told a number of 
friends what had happened, some of 
whom were later to give evidence 
when the whole case was investigated 
by the Society for Psychical Re¬ 
search. Pound notes were thrust 
ito my hands. 1 placed these bets 
^nd my own. 

§34 


Soon after three 1 bought a paper. 
Bindal had won. 1 now began to feel 
utterly confident that Juladin would 
win too. He was running at four 
o’clock. As 1 had already won 
1 pur that on Juladin too. He won. 
There was considerable celebration 
in parts of Oxford that night. 

On Tluirstlay, April 4—26 days 
after the first dream—I was at home 
in Ireland on holiday when it hap¬ 
pened again. 1 had dreamt I was 
again looking at racing results: Tu- 
bermore was one of the winners. 

1 went down to breakfast: “I’ve 
done it again,” I told my family. 
‘Tve dreamt I’ulK’rmorc.” 

We live some live miles from the 
village of Killashandra. 'I’he one 
postal delivery each day brings the 
London Times, two days late. The 
Irish Times might arrive some time 
during the morning of the day of 
issue. These facts are im|K>rtant, be¬ 
cause they show that at the time I 
could not have had any previous 


'Telt Ue the Next One,** copyright 1950 by John Godley, is published by 
yietor Ciollancz. London, el 6s. 
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knowledge that a horse with a 
name anything like Tubermore was 
running. 

It is a safe bet that if you want 
any information Mrs. McGuinness, 
the postrlustrcss in the village of 
Carrigallci\ncajjl)y, will be able to 
provide it. uTi Friday morning [ 
rang her up and asked her if she 
happened to know whether a horse 
called Tubermore was running that 
day. There was nothing of that 
name, she told me, but in the first 
race at Ainlrcc there was a horse 
called Tuberose. 

T ubermore—T uberosc. 

I remember iny brother saying: 
“Isn’t it funny to think that this 
afternoon a horse called Tuberose 
will be running in a race—and the 
owner d(x:sn’t know he's going to 
win, nor docs the trainer, nor the 
jockey. But tve do!" 

We had to wait till after six before 
learning that Tuberose had won. 
Flc had been practically unbacked. 
I followed his fortunes afterwards, 
and he never won again. 1 may per¬ 
haps be libelling him, but 1 do not 
think that he had ever won be¬ 
fore. 

This second dream was as well 
evidenced as the first. Four members 
of my family knew of it at the break¬ 
fast table. 

Things were only starting. On 
July 28, 19^6—116 days after the 
second dream—was back in Ox¬ 
ford. 1 dreamt again. 

In my^dream I walked into the 
Randolph Flotel to ring up my 


b(X>kmaker. 1 was smoking a cigar¬ 
ette, and as I walked into the tele¬ 
phone booth it seemed to be very 
stuffy. I said to the bookie’s clerk in 
London: “This is Mr. Godley. I 
wonder if you could tell me the 
result of the last race?” He replied: 
“Certainly, sir: Monumentor, at 
5-4.” Then I woke up. 

It was three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing and I was dcsfx;rately sleepy. I 
forced myself to get out of bed and 
write it down. When I next awoke, 

I remembered that 1 had had this 
dream, but 1 had by now forgotten 
the name. I walked across the room 
and there was the piece of paper 
with the words “Monumentor, last 
race, 5-4.” 

1 drcs.scd hurriedly and went down 
to buy a paper. In the last race at 
Worcester that day there was a 
horse called Mentores. He was fore¬ 
cast favourite at 5—4 on. Once again, 
there was a slight dilTcrence. Monu- 
menlor — Mentores. That word 
“mcnior" was common to them 
both. 1 telegraphed my bookmaker: 
to win, Mentores.” 

1 had decided that if Mentores 

were to win 1 would have to exactly 

reproduce the circumstances of 

my dream. Accordingly, at five 

o'clock, I lit a cigarette and walked 

into the Randolph Hotel telephone 

booth. It seemed verv stuiTv. When 

• ^ 

the bookie’s clerk answered and I 
asked him the result of the last race, 
he replied, “Mentores at 6-4,’* 

Almost a year later, on Friday 
night, June 13, 1947, 1 was again at 
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Oxford. I dfoatnt that 1 was at the 
. taces. One horse was an easy winner. 
I did not know its name, but recog- 
nized the colours: terra-cotta and 
scarlet chevrons of the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. I recognized the jockey as 
the Australian Edgar Britt. 

This race was no sooner over 
than the next was in progress, in the 
unreal way in which things hapjxfn 
in dreams. The favourite was called 
The Bogie. As they neared the post, 
everyone was shouting: “The fa¬ 
vourite wins! It’s The Bogie.” The 
clamour awoke me from my sleep. 

Two more dream winners! I 
thought as 1 hurriedly got dressed. 
According to The Times the Gaek¬ 
war of Baroda had one runner at 
Lingfield that afternoon, called 
Baroda Squadron. It was to be rid¬ 
den by Edgar Britt. In the very next 
race was The Brogue—a name close 
to the name 1 had dreamt. The 
Bogie—few race horses have a 
“The” prefixed to their names. Most 
important, he was running in the 
next race after Baroda Squadron, 
and was forecast favourite. 

After calling my bcxjkmaker, I 
called in to see Angelica Bohm, 
who had previously been interested 
in the whole affair. I wrote a full 
account of the dream and she, her 
landlord and his wife were the wit¬ 
nesses. Then we went to the Post 
Office. In the presence of the post¬ 
master, the statement was placed in 
an envelofx:, sealed, and stamixd 
with the official time stamp. Tncn 
it was locked in the Post Office safe. 


\ 

Baroda Squadron and The Brogue 
both won. 

The Daily Mirror^ which had 
heard about my dreams, sent their 
chief reporter to see me. We went 
together to the Post Office where I 
had deposited my si^nc^tatement. 
It was opened in the pf^nce of the 
postmaster. The story was splashed 
across the centre page: The Strange 
Dreams of Mr. John Godley. 

After the news stories, a flood of 
letters reached me from all parts of 
the world—200 a day for a while. 
Nine out of ten correspondents 
wanted to be informed in advance 
of the next dream. Some enclosed 
money to be bet. Others were pre¬ 
pared to stake their life savings, and 
would pay me a percentage of their 
winnings. ] was offered cash, gold 
rings, a diamond brooch. I answered 
all letters and refused all offers. 

If this were a fairv talc, I would 
never make mistakes. Finally, 1 
would dream the winner of the 
Grand National at 100—1, and retire 
with a fortune. But that isn’t quite 
how it hap^Kiied. 

In October 1947. months 

after my last dream, I dreamt a 
loser. (I have wondered if this was 
retribution for my commercializa¬ 
tion of a supernatural gift.) 

1 dreamt that 1 was walking down 
the street when I heard a loud- 
s[)e.iker in a shop transmitting an 
account of the running of the Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. 1 hastened to listen, but 
the broadcast ended. 1 asked a. man, 
“Do you know what horse won?” 




“Claro won,” he replied in a very 
offhand way, and the dream ended. 

Next day I bet on Claro and then 
listened with friends to the broad¬ 
cast of the race. Claro was unplaced. 
He neverxfor a moment seemed a 
likely winner. ^ 

In DecernBiJr 1947, having taken, 


I signed this statement, put it in ah 
envelope, and handed itio a senior 
colleague. “Do me a favour?” I 
asked. “Keep this in your pocket 
till five o’clock tomorrow. Then 
read it.” 

As he took it, he looked me 
straight in the eye and said: “Put a 


despite e(]uinc distractions, my de¬ 
gree at Oxford, 1 was now on the 
Daily Mirror. 

I was not really excited when the 
next dream came on Friday, January 
14, 1949. I dreamt that I was watch¬ 
ing the compilation of a racing sheet 
for the Daily Mirror. A colleague 
was writing down the name of a 
winner. It was Timocrat. 


pound win double on for me.” 

“O.K. But don’t blame me. . . .” 

Monk’s Mistake and Pretence 
would start at good odds—say a 
loo-i double. Five pounds would 
win ijyoo. Ten would win a thou¬ 
sand. Twenty would win £2,000. I 
became more and more self-confi¬ 
dent. It was a chance of a lifetime! 
I would win thousands. Then I 


He was forecast second favourite 
at 100—30. Prince Rupett was fore¬ 
cast favourite at ii-io, and my 
rational belief was that Prince Ru- 
j'>crt should win. However, 1 deter¬ 
mined to back TimcKTrat. He won. 

On Thursday, February 10, 1949, 
1 had my last dream. I dreamt that 
I saw in the next day’s p.i]x.*r that 
Monk’s Mistake and Pretence had 


could retire. 1 decided to risk every 
[x:nny —£20 win double. 

Here’s what happened. Monk’s 
Mistake was off to a good start and 
always in a go<jd position. Three 
jumps from home he moved into 
second place. Morning Cover was 
in the lead. Between the last two 
jumps. Monk’s Mistake came along¬ 
side. I'he two horses were neck and 


won. Neither had won a race that 
season and 1 did not think that 
either was running that afteriKxm. 

To my astonishment, I discovered 
next day that Monies Mistal(€ and 
Pretence were both engaged to run 
on Saturday. 

To ensure evidence, I wrote on a 
slip of pj|x*r: “I want to put on 
record that 1 dreamt la.st night that 
Monk's Mistake and Pretence won 
races oii^thc same day. These two 
horses are both running tomorrow.” 


neck to the last jump. It was the 
Bank of England to a brass farthing 
that Monk’s Mistake would win. 

At exactly that moment Monk’s 
Mistake made his one mistake. He 
caught the very top of the last 
fence. He stumbled. Morning Cover 
dashed bv to win. 

What hapjwncd to Pretence? Oh, 
Pretence won. On Pretence 1 won 
^64, so that my bets showed a profit 
for the day of ^44. But nolxidy can 
retire on ^£44 



I AM WRITING these words seven be backed. But I am bound to point 
months later, seven months during out that this group of six horses in- 
which I, have had no dream con- eludes the only two losers, 
nected with racing. I cannot tell if Of the remaining four dream 
there will ever be another. 1 can horses, Mentores, ITie Brogue and 
offer no explanation. Baaxia Squadron may Conceivably 

Of my seven dreams, four— also fall within ^hi^yvlass. Who 
about Bindal and Juladin, Claro, can tell what the subconscious 

Timocrat, Monk’s Mistake and Pre- knows? 

tence—^were about horses I had There remains Tuberose. No one 
heard of before. They had reason- can explain Tuberose, 
able chances of winning on rational Perhaps it was just luck, 

grounds, and my subconscious mind Perhaps it was ail luck, 

may have decided that they should The verdict I leave to the reader. 


A Hole Is to Dig 

From the hoo\ of first definitions 
collected by Ruth Krauss 

. Arnold (iEsf.ll (see p. 32) once stated, 

“The child of five is a pragmatist and defines / 

things in terms of use.” Intrigued by this 

statement, Ruth Krauss .set about collecting _ . \ ^ _ 

definitions from children in nursery school"' ■=': 
and kindergarten. Some of her prizes: ' 

J Mashed [>otarf)Cs arc to give everybody enough. 

A lap is so you don't get crumbs on the floor. 

A dream i.s to look at the night and sec things. 
Dishes are to do. 

Cats are so you can have kittens. 

„ — ■ - ■ ]<uas are so dogs have napkins. 

Buttons are to . ° ■ . ui 

, , A nose is to blow. 

keep people warm. . , , . 

^ ^ ^ A hole IS to dig. ■ ■ • 

A stone is when you trip on it you should have watched where you were 

going. 

Copyright 19^2 by Ruth Krausa and Maurur Sfudak. and puhltshed by Hurper and Hralhfrs 




Buttons are to 
keep people warm. 






A Faith 

FOR Tough Times 


Condensed jrotn the hool{^ 

AMUEL CiOLDWYN OnCC fC- 
m.nrkcd th:it he wanted “a 
film which begins with an 
earthquake and works up to a cli¬ 
max.” He rightly assessed the popu¬ 
lar attractiveness of the colossal. If, 
however, one’s thinking is tlomi- 
nated bv the gigantic events of our 
time, j)ne can hardly avoid despair. 
The world’s spcctacul.ir doings arc 
in turmoil. As George Bernard Shaw 
said, if the other planets are inhab¬ 
ited they must be using this earth as 
their lunatic asylum. 

Christian faith maintains its a.s- 
surance, despite the world’s disor¬ 
der, by centring attention not on the 
vast or noisy things but on the 
quiet, the unobtrusive, the incon¬ 
spicuous, the vital. Every Christmas 
we celebrate this truth. How ir¬ 
relevant to the vast alTairs of the 
Roman world seemed the birth of a 
baby at the inn! Gigantic affairs 
were afoot then. Yet empires fell, 
the Ca'sars are dust, and that dimin¬ 
utive bit of vitality has proved 


Harry Emerson I'osdick 

more enduring than them all. 

No wonder that William James, 
impatient with the worship of size, 
exclaimed: ‘‘I am against bigness 
and greatness in all their forms, and 
with the invisible, molecular moral 
forces that work from individual to 
individual, stealing in through the 
crannies of the world like so many 
soft rootlets . . . and yet rending the 
hardest monuments of man’s pride, 
if you give them time.” 

If this seems .sentimental, imagine 

vourself back some millions of vears 
• • 

ago on this planet, facing two fac¬ 
tors: on one side a vast turbulence— 
volcanoes, huge, terrific, from the 
ine.xhaustiblc fires of the earth's 
core; on the other side protoplasm, 
microscopic, invisible along the 
water’s edge, fragile, quiet, vital. 
On which would vou bet—volcanoes 
or protoplasm.? Protoplasm had no 
credible chance to mean anything 
again.st the violent forces of volcano 
and earthquake. Yet .see what came 
of it at last: life, spirit, art, music, 
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prophets, apostles, martyrs, sden> 
tists and saints! Vitality^ ir 
than size. 

This creative power of the vital is 
a momentous fact in human history. 
It explains, at least in part, the strik¬ 
ing contrast between the estimates 
of stormy generations by their con¬ 
temporaries and by posterity. In rc- 
tros^iect the i8th century, with its 
American and French Revolutions, 
appears to us one of the most crea¬ 
tive in history; but many who lived 
then never guessed that posterity 
would so regard it. Even Rousseau 
called it “this great rottenness 
amidst which we live.” 

In those stormy eras something 
momentous was afoot, not easily 
discernible amid the noise, but ger- 
minative, creative, decisive. So to¬ 
day many look on our generation 
with hopeless eyes, but if we have 
anything like the faith and charac¬ 
ter of our forefathers at their best 
our posterity will sometimes wonder 
why we, who had the privilege of 
living now, did not better under¬ 
stand that we were dwelling in a 
grand and awful time. 

. Of course our generation is in 
turmoil. Not long ago nations, races 
and religions, fairly well capsuled 
by geographical isolation, could live 
each for itself, so that the idea of 
one world was a dream; but now 
suddenly we have all been poured 
into one container, distance con¬ 
quered, so that what happens any¬ 
where happens everywhere. Opti¬ 
mists foresaw world brotherhood as 



the immediate result of this new 
propinquity. This didn’t come to 
pass—instead came friction, tur¬ 
moil, confusion, misunderstanding, 
hatred, war! We shall not get out 
of this mess in a hurry. / 

However, the abidi^, creative 
factors in this revdhl^nary time 
are its vitalities: man’s ideals, his 
just demands for life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, his en¬ 
deavours to better his condition. Not 
serene generations but times of tu¬ 
mult have always been the creative 
epochs in human history. Our gen¬ 
eration will yet be seen by our 
progeny as one world painfully in 
the making. 

The history of mankind is pretty 
much the storv of dough into which 
the leaven of personality is intro¬ 
duced, with consequences none could 
have foreseen. Here was the dull, 
sodden mass of man’s thinking, and 
then a perscjn came, unknown, un¬ 
recognized. often derided, but vital. 
Men denied his truth and fought 
against it. The dough said it would 
have none of the leaven, but at 
last C'o[x:rnicus, Galileo and Darwin 
won. 

This is the way the world runs. 
Always the new beginnings to which 
the future belongs are born, as it 
were, in a manger, their prophetic 
import seen by none save three wise 
men, it may be, a few shepherds. 
If, therefore, we believe the noisy 
and ostentatious to be the determin¬ 
ing factors, wc miss the most im¬ 
portant truth about any era. The 
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wise men believed in a baby. They 
did not believe in Herod, in Cxsar’s 
legions, in the imperial power that 
loomed large and tilled the eyes and 
ears o£ their generation. Tney be¬ 
lieved in ramething new-born and 
vital. \ ^ 

As for us'*^s individuals, often 
seeming powerless in a mad world, 
the Christian story brings a message, 
challenging even when it seems in¬ 
credible. Vital persons count. Men 
and women of integrity and recti¬ 
tude are “the strong nails that hold 
the world together.” We never see 
the truth in history or in contempo¬ 
rary life until we pierce behind die 
mass and bulk of huge affairs and 
recognize the momentous impor¬ 
tance of individuals. The world’s 
destiny is ultimately determined in¬ 
side personality. 

We arc not saying that the large 
matters of the world—its politics, 
economic systems, national and in¬ 
ternational affairs—are unimpor¬ 
tant. They arc important. 

But it is the dismaying aspect of 
the world’s large affairs that makes 
all the more important the vital 
groups—homes, friendships, neigh- 




bourhoods, churches—where the 
leaven of decency, kindness, good 
will, love has got its start. Small 
they are, but they are like hothouses, 
where slender growths begin which 
later can be transplanted to the 
wider held. 

One of the tragedies of our time 
is that so many people, obsessed by 
size, dispirited b)rthc world’s chaos, 
lose heart and relax their loyalty to 
such vital groups. . 

Stop being obsessed by size; stop 
worshipping the colossal or letting 
the colossal frighten you. Your hope 
is in vital persons, ideas, groups. In 
the long run the future belongs to 
them. The solution of every gigantic 
problem is already here, almost im¬ 
perceptible it may be, in some 
inspired p>crson, some germinative 
idea, some leavening group. And 
when such vitalities seem weak, as 
in the face of our prodigious prob¬ 
lems they often do seem weak, we 
need to refresh our insight concern¬ 
ing their possibilities. They are like 
Marquis wheat, now harvested by 
millions of bushels; but once all the 
Marquis wheat in the world could 
have been put into one envelope. 


MEEK little man in a restaurant timidly touched the arm of a man 
putting on a coat. “Excuse me,” he said, “but do you happen to be Mr. 
Smith of Newcastle.?” 

“No, I'm notl” the man answered impatiently. 

“Oh.-r-cr —^well,” stammered the first man, “you see, I am. and that’s 
his overcoat you’re putting on.” 



"Arnold'Cesell, children's champidn, tells 
pdrevits Iftc facts of the first ten years of life 

Why Kids Behave 
Like Little Children 

Condensed from Household 

S T. E. Murphy 

R. Arnold Gesell, a gang- pect t(X) much of their children, or 
ling, white-haired, mild- try to correct their behaviour by 
‘ mannered scientist, has been study- blind discipline, angry words, harsh 
ing children and their behaviour for punishment. Dr. Gcsell {X)ints out 
half a century. The numerous books that a child is not a small adult but 
that bear his name (How a Baby a developing organism. 

Grows, Infant and Child in the Cub “A child’s miLscle control, his 
tare of Today, The Child from Five mind, his morals, his .spirit grow by 
to Ten, etc.) hafe become household natural stages,” he says. “When we 
bibles to parents, for he probably learn that it is not abnormal but 
knows more about the first ten years natural for a child of four to tell 
of life than any other human being, fantastic stories, we will not punish 
Is little jimmy beginning to stut- him for ‘lying.’ When we learn that 
ter? The parent looks in ‘‘CTesell” a child of .seven has only a vague 
and finds that this is not alarming; concept of property, wc shall lx:ttcr 
most likely it is a passing by-product understand why he ‘steals.’ ” 
of being three and a half. Docs Dr. Gescll has devoted most of 
Mary Jane tell fibs? The book says his life to charting behaviour traits 
this is prolwbly just a phase typical which arc typical of normal infants 
of her age. and children at various ages. He 

Dr. Gcsell believes that a knowl- was a young Ph.D. with a wife and 
edge of the normal growth procc.ssis new baby when he gave up a pleas- 
"the key to understanding the nature ant job teaching p.sychology to 
and the needs of a child. Without enter Yale University’s School of 
this knpKriedge, many parents ex- Medicine. Almost at once^^ besides 
^3 




carrying on die exacting medical 
courses, he began his clinical psy> 
chological studies of children Even 
before he had obtained his medical 
degree in 19151 he had started the 
Yale ClinK of Child Development, 
which he \ias n)ade world famous. 
He now hcal^s the newly established 
Gesell Institute of Child Develop' 
ment in New Haven 
Gesell was the hrst to make in 
tensive studies of the child s mental 
and physical activities, day by d'ly* 
even minute by minute 

Studying the behaviour pattern 
for each month in the first vc ir, he 
found, for example, that a biby 
takes hold of the workl with his 
eves Ix^forc he tikes hold with his 
hands At about tour months he cm 
pick out a tiny pellet with his e)cs 
At ten months or so he picks n up 
with index finger and thumb At 15 
months, on the avenge, he cm put 
It in a bottle At one \r the infint 
picks up several cubes, one b\ one 
foreshadowing the development of 
counting At one ind a b ilf he 
builds a tower of three cubes, u 
two years, a wall, at three, i bridge 
Dr. Gesell summiri/cs his find 
ings simpl) *‘Fach part of a ehihl’s 
nature has to grow his sense ol self, 
his fears, his ifTeetions .md his 
curiosities; his feelings, good ind 
bad, towards mother, fither, ph) 
mates, sex; his sense of humour We 
must not lose faith if at the igc of 
two and a half the child grabs a to) 
from his playmate; if at four he calls 
people names, brags and boasts and 


tells tall talesf if at six he suddeii^ 
becomes aggressive in word and ao- 
tion, with contradictory impulses of 
violence and of affeaion. Many of 
these stormy episodes are normal. 

“But at seven and eight a child 
develops a new appreciation of fair¬ 
ness, of honesty He begins to think 
in terms of right and wrong and of 
good and bad At ten he becomes 
interested in social problems and 
develops an embrvomc civic as well 
IS personal conscience. The ages of 
five and ten are periods of relative 
equilibrium At five a child has 
found his place in the world and at 
the family table Ten is a golden 
period for planting liberalizing ideas 
ind attitudes which prevent narrow 
r icial and religious prejudices *’ 

Dr Cjesell winces in svmpathv 
for children whose parents use the 
luthoriLirian or strong arm method 
that nagging adults have been apply¬ 
ing without success for generations 
He knows that no eh lid can be made 
to have good table mmners or be 
m ide to sit up str light bv impulsive 
si ippings or scolding The child will 
do those things in proper time if 
prov icled with good examples, good 
nutrition and the sunshine of love 
“There is evil in the world,*’ he 
grants, “but in children good seems 
to have priority if it can be cap 
lured. And vou can capture it it )ou 
are sensitive to the signs of growth, 
and if you try to understand the 
needs and nature of the child.** 
Teachers and parents are ready tp 
recognize growth in the practical 



skills, Gesell believes, but in such 
fields as manners, morals and com- 
petitivc schoolwork the child is 
often misunderstood; he is scolded 
and even punished for sht)rtconiings 
which arc mainly due to irnmatU' 
rity. We try to make the child live 
by the adult concept of wliai die 
child ought to do and fail to under 
stand that the child docs what lie 
docs because of what he is. 

“All tfKi often,” says (icscll. 
“obedience is exacted for its own 
sake. Apology is exacted when a 
little face-saving banter supported 
by a sense of humour w<uilcl lie 
better.” 

Dr. Gc.sell stresses the child’s need 
for affection, openly disjilavetl so 
that the child knows he is important 
and wanted. Studies show that chi! 
dren brought u[) without the love of 
parents walk later, talk later, ami 
their expressions are much less alert. 
Thev are more afraid of slr.mgcrs, 
and in general, .is (iesell expresses 
it, “they shr)W a ’damping down' 
from the level of the iliildren who 
have been loved. ” 

Dr. CJcsell points our that “a vast 

background of racial inheritance, in 

eluding inborn traits derived from 

recent ancestf»rs, determines the 

primary growth characierislics of 

every child. Even under the stereo 

typed prc.ssiircs of mtKlern society. 

this inheritance stamps die child 

with individualilv and makes him 

§ 

the unique person he is. 

The parerft who understands this 
will be quick to rccogni/.c that each 


The work of Dr. Arnold Gesell is 
well known in Britain and ihc Com' 
moiiwealth. His books arc required 
reading for serious students of chi I* 
dren or child |)sycl)r>logy, and arc 
available ai iMKiksilups specializing in 
these .sLih|cct.s. I Icre is a/shori list: 

Hotra liii/iY 

TAc Child fi’oin Fire- to Ten. 2is. 
I'ljanI ihkI Child in the Culture of 
TodtlW iljf. 

I'i.fion. 55 »-. 

(.\11 |)iilillslK'd h) Ilainish Hamilton) 

The FiKt Fire Yean of Life is pub- 
lisliet! In Ntctluu-n .it i7>. (^d, 

child has a unique .set of growth 
ca[ial>ilitics, and wilt make allow- 
ames aiul atljiistmenrs for them. 
Aw.nvncss ol the separate |x*rsonaii- 
lies of human beings, however 
small, cr)ntribiiies to respect for the 
ilignit\ of the individual. 

Now. .n 72, Dr. (icscll is .seeking 
new worlds to coiiqiier. “The child’s 
lirsl ten vears haw been iilocked 
out,” he savs. “lint wc have no vard- 
siick lor measuring ihe .second ten 
yc.irs; we do not know what is 
normal ftir ailolesceiKC.” 

'riif .'ulolescenl years, ho reminds 
IIS, are the most difliciiit for par¬ 
ents and children alike, recivagers, 
so often the victims of their own 
mixed up emotions and so often in 
lonflitt witli ihc autlujrirarian adult 
world, deserve to be studied and 
undcrsifKHl. As Gcscll goes scrench 
into his eighties, he plans this as his 
next project, to take its place beside 
his monumental studies of younger 
children. 




Train to Genoa 


Condenstd from This Wecf^ 
Doiuivan Bess 


' - ’ 8 1 SET OLT from my hotel 

in Rome reccntlv, carryiiiii 
a suitcase, a hag and a port¬ 
able typewriter, a young man 
rushed up, utTering to help me. 
Usually, this sort of contract is 
concluded with a loo-lira fee. In 
this case my |X)rier, named tiianni. 
had bigger things in mind. 

He was wearinij a white shirt 
which he said ‘‘a rich American” 
had given him. 1 !e told me that he 
came feum a small town in Apulia, 
near the heel of Italy. His only in¬ 
come was what he got from the tour¬ 
ists. There was to be a jtda in his 
home town in two weeks, anil he 
wanted to go home. If he could get to 
Genoa he could borrow money to go 
tothe/ey/i/.I le wished that somebody 
would buy him a ticket to Genoa. 


In a third-class cunia^e, an Ameri¬ 
can catches a glimpse of darl(^ forces 
at tvorl(^ in Italy 

It wasn’t long before I had agreed 
to buy him his ticket to Genoa— 
not because of the festa, but because 
I could pracii.se Italian with him for 
live hours on the train. 

We found two scats in a third- 
class compartment. Gianni sat down 
and pulled an American cigarette 
packet from his shirr pocket. As he 
lit a cigarecte, he whispered to me, 
“These aren’t really American— 
they arc Na/ionales.” He had filled 
the wrapper witli Italian cigarettes, 
which are half the price of Ameri¬ 
can ciijarcites. 

"I ha\c a real American cigarette 
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viSfliiU pckage/' hfewcht on. "t anfi 
' saving it for an emergency.'* 

.In the seat opposite, a signora 
with blonde, greying hair watched 
us with tired, kindly eyes. A woman 
holding an infant sat Inside her. On 
Gianni's right was a middle-aged 
man. 

As the train sped out of Rome, 
Gianni said in a loud voice, "1 think 
we should spend a week in Paris 
before going on to London.” Then 
he whispered to me: “You under¬ 
stand the situation? We arc two 
Americans on a tour.” 

The game amused me, so I re¬ 
plied: “If you don’t mind, I'd like 
to stop at Cannes first. The swim¬ 
ming is very good, and wc can 
learn French.” The eves of the sig- 
nora grew large with intcrc.st. 

I went into the corridor to watch 
the countryside. When I returned, 
the signora was saying: “I would 
have thought you were Italian. How 
did you ever learn to sp)cak our 
language so well?” 

“I studied for two years at a 
school in San Francisco,” Gianni 
replied. “And, of course, wc have 
many Italians in the United States, 
so I had the opportunity to perfect 
my speech. I am very fond of the 
Italian people.” 

“And we,” said the signora, lean¬ 
ing forward, “wc are very fond of 
the American people. The only 
trouble is, you have so much and 
we have so little.” 

"Ah, do not think for a moment 
that we do not understand your 


problems.” Gianni loWereid his head 
guiltily. “And we have tried to help 
you. You have heard, of course, of 
our Marshall Plan.” 

“Yes, certainly,” she said, “you 
have been very generous. But wc 
still seem to get poorer and poorer 
every day.” 

After a pause the signora said to 
me, “You do not speak Italian so 
well as your friend.” 

“Ah, no,” said Gianni quickly. 
“I have taught my friend all the 
Italian he knows. Chiefly on the 
ship crossing the Atlantic.” 

The middle-aged man on Gianni's 
right said, “I would like very much 
to go to America.” He waved his 
hand tow.irds his wife and infant. 
“I have an ice-cream cart in Livorno. 
1 make only enough to feed my 
family. Sometimes, when I do extra 
well, I can buy a dress for her.” 

“Ah, si." said (iianni. “America 
is like a dream.” Everyone stared 

4 

at Gianni's brown hands folded 
over his knees, as tliough the trea¬ 
sure were hidden there. 

At Pisa we were joined by a man 
in a patched black .suit. He carried 
a small gunny sack in which-were 
his belonging!!. With eyes dark and 
hopeless he stared out of the win¬ 
dow. “He is a Neapolitan,” Gianni 
whisjX'rcd to me. “He is very poor.” 

The signora was looking at Gian¬ 
ni’s white American shirt. “Do you 
have an automobile in America?” 
she asked. 

“Ah, j7.” Gianni knocked the ash 
from his cigarette. “My father gave 
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me a Buick for Christmas, it is very 
large and blue.*’ 

“Your father — does he have 
much money.?*’ 

“Ah, si, he owns a bank. We have 
a i6-roofn villa on one of the big 
hills of Hollywood.” 

“But 1 thought you lived in San 
Francisco.” 

“No, signora,'* said Gianni pa¬ 
tiently, “I go to school there but we 
live in Hollywood.” 

She looked at my face and asked 
Gianni, “Does your friend’s father, 
too, have money?” 

“Ah, si, his father was director 
of the Gold Rush in San Francisco 
and so of course he has a Cadillac.’' 

At this point 1 thought to myself, 
“Surely the game is up.” 

But the man from Naples now 
looked up from his well of poverty 
and asked, “And the man who works, 
in America, does he do well ?” 

“Yes, every man has a large auto¬ 
mobile and an electric refrigerator 
and a villa with a garden,” Ciianni 
replied. He reached for the bt)ttle 
»»f t/ino rosso and a bundle of Italian 
ham we had brought with us. 

“1 see that you drink our wine.’’ 
the signora said. 

“We have become very fond of 
the Italian wine.” Gianni gulped 
down some Chianti. "And the pro¬ 
sciutto, too, is very tasty.” He swal¬ 
lowed a large piece of ham. 

The signora sighed, and the man 
from Naples stared at the prosciutto. 
“Would you care for a piece?” 
Gianni asked. 
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•The man said, **Grazie!** and a 
lean hand stretched towards the 
ham. He chewed sullenly, staring at 
Gianni’s shirt. 

“And are there men who do not 
work, in America?” he asked. 

said Gianni. “But the gov¬ 
ernment gives them three big din¬ 
ners everv dav.” 

The man watched another piece 
of ham go into Gianni’s mouth and 
Gianni asked, “Do you want an¬ 
other?” 

''Grazie.** Now there was a faint 
smile on his lips. 

“Italy would be very happy,” the 
ugnora said, “if there were a few 
more pennies.” 

“ 5 /, si,** said the ice-cream vendor. 

At Genoa the signora, the ice¬ 
cream vendor, Gianni and 1 took 
our luggage and said good-bye. The 
man from Naples sat motionless, 

'^Arrivedcrla,** said Gianni. 

The man did not answer. He 
stared out of the window. 

As we walked through the station 
I said to Gianni, “That man hates 
vou very much.” 

“I know.” 

“If he found you in one of these 
dark streets, he would kill you.” 

“Th.it is not likely,” he said. "I 
am very quick.” He hoisted his 
little suitcase on to his shoulder. 
“And besides,” he .added, “I am his 
friend, though he doesn’t know it.” 

“You arc his friend?” 

“Yes,” said Gianni. "You sec—I 
am a member of die Communist 
Party.” 



Condensed from The Toronto Star Weekly 


D r. Rudolph Diesel was crossing 
the English Channel on the 
night of September 29, 1913. He 
was on his way to London to attend 
a meeting of manufacturers and to 
confer with the Admiralty. 

It was ten by the ship’s l>ell when 
he said good niglit to his friends 
and went to his stateroom. The 
next morning he did not appear. Me 
was never seen alive again. His dis¬ 
appearance became an international 
sensation. When World War 1 
broke out there was a rumour that 
Diesel had been killed by the Ger¬ 
mans to keep him from giving tech¬ 
nical secrets to the British. 

The mystery, unsolved, was grad¬ 
ually forgotten, and the average 
man today has never heard of either 
the story or tlie engineer. Yet Ru¬ 
dolph Diesel was one of the greatest 
of inventors. His name has become 
a common noun; diesel liners fur¬ 
row the seven seas, diesel lorries 
rumble along tlic highways, diesel- 
powered aeroplanes criss-cross the 
skies and diesel tractors plough our 
fields. 


Harland Manchester 

Born in 1858, of a line of German 
artisans, young Rudolph was trained 
by his fatlier as a mechanic. With a 
quick, inventive mind, he dashed 
through the Augsburg Trade 
Schools, and won a scholarship at 
the Munich Technical Institute. 
When he had finished there, at the 
age of 20, he had broken every aca¬ 
demic record, and die astounded 
faculty met him in a body and shook 
hands with him. 

Two things more important than 
that happened to Rudolph Diesel at 
Munich, tie listened to a lecture, 
and he saw a small gadget that 
looked like a popgun. 

The lecture was by Dr. Carl 
Linde, famous pioneer in artificial 
refrigeration. He discussed die 
steam engine and pointed out that 
the best then in use wasted 90 per 
cent of the energy in the coal. In a 
notebook which has been preserved 
Diesel scribbled: “Mechanical theory 
teaches us that only a part of the 
heat in the fuel can now be utilized. 
... Doesn't it follow that die utiliza 
lion of steam, or any kind of go- 



betWMn, is false in principle? Hie the last bolt» had to'be 


possibility suggests itself of 


and put down on 


paper. 

the energy directly to worlc. But He was 35, and had been trans* 
how can this be done?’* ferred to Linde’s office in Berlin 


The pop-gun-likc gadget was a 
cigar lighter. The air in the cylinder, 
heated by the, compression of a 
plunger, igilitcd a bit of combustible 
material. This gave Diesel a hint 
as to how he could “put energy 
directly to work.” 

Married and settled in Paris as an 
agent for Professor Linde’s ice- 
machines, Diesel worked at night 
on plans for the engine of his dream. 
Sometimes Mrs. Diesel found him 
in the morning asleep over his desk. 
His pile of blueprints and pages of 
figures kept mouniing. He knew 
that the more you compress air, the 
hotter it becomes. (Pul vour hand 
on a bicycle pump in action and you 
get the idea.) Now why not build 
an engine in which liie piston pulls 
in nothing but pure air in its loading 
stroke, and then drives back to¬ 
wards the cylinder head, cornnress- 
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ing the air to about onc-sixtecntli 
of its former volume, and, he com¬ 
puted, heating the air to i.oou'* 
Pahrenbeit? At that point inject a 
drop of oil into the cylinder. The 
hoc air will ignite the oil, and its 
combustion will drive the J)i^ton 
down. There would be no curnpli- 
cated ignition system. 

Many men would have gone into 
the machine shop at th.at point and 
proceeded by trial and error, but 
that was not Diesel’s way. Every¬ 
thing about that engine, down to 


before he had his manuscript ready 
for the printer. He had already 
taken out patents. In January 1893 
die work was published. Theory 
and Construction of a Rational Heat 
Motor is a slender pamphlet, but its 
place is on that small shelf of books 
which have changed the world. 
Diesel knew that not more than a 
score of men on earth would grasp 
its significance, and was prepared 
for coldness and ridicule. He got 
both. Scolfers called it a “paper en¬ 
gine,” for it existed only in a book. 

But Krupp agreed to finance the 
invention, and in August 1893 
Dic-sel’s first motor was ready for a 
test. We see the inventor in an 
Augsburg machine shop, anxiously 
watching an upright, pump-like 
contrivance with a slowly revolving 
flywheel. No engine like this has 
ever been seen before. The outland¬ 
ish thing needs outside power to 
push the piston up and down. Diesel 
waits impatiently. Ac last, eyes blaz¬ 
ing with excitement, he pulls a lever 
and the vaporized fuel spurts into 
the imprisoned, fiery-hot air. 

There is a blast like a cannon shot, 
and chunks of metal bombard the 
room. Barely missed by death, 
Diesel leaps to his feet with a shout 
of triumph. 

“That’s what 1 wanted to know 1 ’’ 
he cries. “It proves I’m on the right 
track r* 



He toiled four more years on that But tragedy was only a few 
track. Then one day the world’s months away when Dr. Diesel re- 
most famous engineers flocked to turned home after his American 
Augsburg to see a 2o*horscpowcr visit in 1912. Two friends crossed 

'*dieselmotor” that amazed them the Channel with him on the night 

with its efficiency. of his disappearance. One was 

The diesel engine’s advantage is Georges Carefs, head of the diesel 

that it uses the cruder and cheaper factory at Ghent. The trio dined 

forms of petroleum. His engine will cheermlly, and then strolled on the 

run on almost anything. At the start, deck. When they went liclow, 

Diesel tried p>owdcrcd coal. It Diesel left the others as they passed 

worked, but it scored the cylinder, his cabin. A moment later, he 
Diesel also used castor oil, palm oil, tapped on Cards’ door, shook his 
hsh oil, cottonseed oil and peanut hand heartily and wished him good 
oil. Tar and melted asphalt have night. It seemed a little unnecessary, 
been used. Even buttermilk will “I will sec you in the morning,” 
turn over a diesel, although engin- he said, and those were his last 

cers don’t recommend it. words. They found his night.shirt 

In the 15 years following the dc- on his pillow, still folded, and his 

monstration of his first successful watch carefully hung on his bag. 
motor, Dr. Diesel became rich and Over a week later, a Dutch boat 
famous. He lived in a palatial house pulled a body aboard. It was bar- 

in Munich, and money flowed in tered beyond recogniiion, and after 

from Diesel plants in Bve coun- removingthccuntentsofthcpockets. 

tries. they drop|x.*d it overboard. Later a 

In 1912, the inventor visited the coin purse, a pjckct-knifc and a 

U.S. to discuss with friends the [>o.s- spectacle case were identified as Dr. 

sibility of promoting wider use of Diesel’s. 

his engine in America. Because fuel But with international tension at 
was cheap in the U..S., there was fever heat, and diescl-[X)vvered sub¬ 
less interest in harnessing diesel marines straining at the leash, melo- 

power than in Europe. None the less, dramatic stories quickly arose. It 

Dr. Diesel predicted a tremendous was rumoured that he had been 

future for the diesel engine in pushed overboard by German se- 

Amcrica, and his prophecy has cret agents. In a newspaper article 

more than come true. Diesel power a man who said he had served on a 

drives streamlined trains, diesel C^erman submarine told how "the 

buses are in service in the streets of traitor Diesel met the end he de- 

most American big cities, and many served.” These stories are still 

skyscrapers develop light and power printed now and then, 

from their own diesel plants. The truth was revealed years 



later in Eugen Diesel's bipgraphy of 
his father. Behind the facade of Ru¬ 
dolph Diesel's confident manner, 
his big house in Munich and his 
position of world renown, he was 
at the end of his tether. All his pro¬ 
perty was heavily mortgaged; he 
raced bankruptcy, to him an intoler¬ 
able disgrace. Wanting a fortune to 
push his engine ever further into 
popularity, he had speculated in 
Munich house property and had lost 
heavily. After his death it was found 
that he owed ^(^75,000, while his as¬ 
sets came to only j^2,ock). 

“If my friend Diesel had only said 
one word to me! “ exclaimed a mil¬ 
lionaire manufacturer. There were 


a dozen bthuimen who would have. 
helped him, but his stubborn pride 
forbade. 

He had discussed methods of' 
suicide with his son, and the boy, 
never dreaming that his father was 
.serious, said that he thought the 
best way was to jump off a fast- 
moving ship, when he left for 
England, his farewells were unac¬ 
countably affectionate. 

Channel crossings are dismal af¬ 
fairs at best. He was alone after an 
evening of forced cheerfulncs.s, and 
impending disaster loomed before 
him with double force. He went 
buck on deck and before him lay 
I he dark, oblivious sea. 



Carloon Quips 


Wife to iiusuAsn. in-jpecting new refrigerator: “The .salesman said it’.s 
something new—no defrosting—no wcjrry about power failure— all you 
have to do is put a cake of ice in it every d.iy !*’ 


Mooning teen-age daughter to mother: 
love.'” 


“Mother, were you e\er in 


Chemist to customer : “T.ikc the yellow pills if the pink ones make 
you feel bad -The pink ones are to be taken if you get a reaction from 
the red ones—The red ones arc for your cold-” 

Man, refusing drink, to host: “No more for me, thanks! My wife 
might have to drive home and you know how dangerous that is!" 

One man to another: “I felt fine this morning until I woke up. .. 


Whatever a woman looks askance at 

Her hu.sband takes a second glance at.-Ci.W. 




ITwo hundred Chemicals 
from a Cump of Coal 


Condensed from Fortune 




W HEN THE TECHNICAL historv of time, it is probing wli;it may be one 
our time is written, one of the of tlic few economic routes to the 


great events will be seen to have 
occurred last year in the village of 
Institute, West Virginia. There, 
hemmed in by dark, carboniferous 
mountains and the Kanawha River, 
the world’s first commercial coal- 
hydrogenation chemical plant was 
brought into operation last spring 
by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co. 
From the big, black, $i i,(xx),(k»o 
pilot plant—in size and sco[.>c un¬ 
like any pilot plant before it— 
the first tankers of chemicals are 
now beginning to move out. 

Coal hydrogenation might be 
ranked in im^xjrtance with the oil 
industry’s great fluid catalytic-crack¬ 
ing process, but its implications go 
much farther. With this new tool. 
Carbide is o{)ening a whole new field 
of chemicals to muss prcxluction and 
industrial expluiratiun. At the same 


production of petrol and other liquid 
fuels from coal. Meanwhile, Car¬ 
bide expects to get upwards of 200 
chemicals from a lump of coal. It is 
in all re.spccr.s a .stunning engineer¬ 
ing achievement. 

The coal-hydrogenation process 
goes back to 1913, when the noted 
(Jerrnan chemist Or. Friedrich IJcr- 
gius discovered that coal could be 
liquefied by hydrogen under high 
heat and pressure to produce, among 
otlier things, oil products. To oil- 
hungry Germany, that was the shin¬ 
ing goal. Hy 1927 l.CJ. Farben engi¬ 
neers were crudely producing motor 
fiiel.s by the Ikrgius process. Hitler 
promptly clamped the process into 
the Reich’s war economy. Freezing 
it in an early stage of development, 
the Nazis built 12 plants, which sup¬ 
plied .some 85 per cent of Gcr- 





many’s aviation spirit for Wpfld 
War 11 . Little attention, however, 
was paid to the production of chem- 
icals. 

The Carbide people started with 
an entirely different concept, which 
was to completely by-pass the pro¬ 
duction of fuels. And thev have now 
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come up with a prfxress tliat knocks 
the technical sp<jts olT the German 
process. Altogether, Carbide has thus 
far spent on research, development 
and pilot plant about $2 o,(xm).(kk) 
(^7,ooo,oo<j) of its own money—a 
compelling example of unfettered 
enterprise, minding its uxhnical 
knitting, taking its risks and out¬ 
distancing the world. 

It began for ('arbidc in 19^5. That 
year the company was steered into 
a long-range investigaiit)n of coal 
which was, at the beginning. jaire 
insurance. 'I'here were then recur¬ 
rent, dire predictions that the 
United States would run imi of 
natural gas, oil and. along vvidi 
these, [H.*lroleum gases, in ten to 2 «j 
years, h'rom the.se pases. ,ind from 
nothing else, Carbide had wovlii its 
whole panoplv of chemic.tls. With¬ 
out them, the huge chemical wfirks 

at South Charle.ston, West Virginia, 
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would he left high and dr\. {hit all 
round C'harleslon, and in manv 
other locations, were treinentlous 
reserves of coal, which might he 
made to yield gases to kee[) C'ar- 
hide’s pi(x:-lincs flowing, and much 
else besides. 

The dire predictions, of course, 
didn' t come ofT. Hut meanwhile Car¬ 


bide’s chemists had caught the gHm-'- 
mer of a vast new field to be con¬ 
quered in coal. With no immediate 
ends or profits in view. Carbide’s 
management continued to put pa¬ 
tient money into exploring coal 
hydrogenation. 

It soon became obvious that no 
chemical prrxrcss could establish it¬ 
self hroadlv in this new field without 
cheap coal. Carbide attacked that 
problem with verve and developed 
a rcmoic-controllcd mining machine 
that is now mining coal at a rate 
promising a new low level in costs. 

'I'he machine is a squat, electric- 
driven. caterpillar-track monster, 
with one biting row of tungsten-car- 
hide-tipped cutting wheels up at the 
front. It is (jjKiatcd from a control 
shed, perched on the side of a moun¬ 
tain, from which it proceeds to gnaw 
into a coal .*:cani. throwing a stream 
of broken coal behind it bv means of 
a conveyer. As the monster disap¬ 
pears into the mountain, through 
the ihree-bv-ten-fooi hole it is dig- 
ging, additional lengths of convever 
are h(x>k(‘d on to its rear. 

Two ‘‘feeler" cams on the outer 
edges of the machine’s cutting head 
.send b.ick electric impulse.'* to o.s- 
cilloscojK iLilxis in the control shed. 
AnojKTat<'r re.ids on lheusci]lo.scopc 
the comparative h.irtlness ol material 
through which the m.ichinc is cut¬ 
ting and steers it hv remote control 
to keep it on the soft scam. 

The monster’s range is limited 
only bv the amount of electric cable 
and conveyer it can drag. So far it 





has gone in ^ feet unattended, 
with 1,000 feet a nearby goal. And 
it has been mining coal at the rate 
of nearly two tons a minute, piling 
up as much as 1,200 tons in 24 hours. 

A three-man crew can handle the 
whole machine—one operator, plus 
two men to hook on conveyers and 
stand by. This works out to about 
. 130 tons of coal mined per man per 
three-shift day. The machine is lim¬ 
ited mainly to shallow, exposed, 
horizontal seams, but the United 
- States has millions of tons in such 
locations. 

Meanwhile, the big pilot plant 
was a-building. The four years it 
took are witness to the toughness of 
the problem. The crushed coal-and- 
oil mix piped into the first stages of 
the proce.ss, along with hydrogen, 
was a highly abrasive paste that 
eroded ordinary high-grade chemi¬ 
cal pipes, fittings and valves in a few 
hours. The pressures of the hydrogen 
reaction reejuired development of 
huge, cannon-like retorts and the 
largest special stainless-steel forgings 
ever made in the Uniteil States. The 
reaction called for high heat under 
close control, and the process had to 
wait upon the development of s\h:- 
cial equipment and techniques to 
get into continuous-flow o|K:ration. 

The big economic advantage of 
the process is speed. Carbide’s engi¬ 
neers dramatically reduced the aver¬ 
age reaction time of the German 
prodrss from 45 to four and a half 
minutes, and they think this can l)e 
cut to one minute. 


Over the old coke-oven produc¬ 
tion of many of the same chemicals 
Carbide's process has advantages 
even more dramatic. Per ton of coal, 
it will yield five to eight times more 
naphthalene, 60 to ^ times more 
phenol. What is n^orc, it will pro¬ 
duce some chemicals, su(;h as aniline, 
which arc almost completely de¬ 
stroyed in the high temperatures of 
coke ovens. So far, Carbide has 
identified more than 100 chemicals 
in the mixture of gases, liquids and 
solids that it gets from hydrogenat¬ 
ing coal, many of them heretofore 
unavnitable commercinllv. 

But it i.s calculated that 6f) per 
cent of sales will come from new 
chemicals for which C'arhidc liter¬ 
ally has no idea as yet as to markets 
or uses. 

“That isn’t a projxisition a hanker 
would risk money on,’’ says ('ar- 
bidc’s president. Or. J. G. Davidson, 
“hut we will.” 

Carbide’s confidence derives from 
the familiarity of the situation. Four 
of its chemicals which had no uses 
25 years ago—ethylene oxide, ethy¬ 
lene glycol, ethylene glycol mon¬ 
ethyl ether and elh.inolamines—last 
year hit a volume of over 890 thou¬ 
sand tons. (Carbide expects remark¬ 
able things to hap|X-’n when its new 
chemicals ap|X'ar in quantities at 
reasonable prices. 

No synthetic lie|uid fuels arc now 
produced. Carbide feels that it makes 
no sense to go to ail this extra 
work and expense to get petrol 
when from the same materials. 



using less energy and less hydrogen, 
it can get chemicals worth four 
times as much. 

Some interesting prospects arc in 
view, such as: quinoline, starting 
material'for nicotinic acid (vitamin 
B) and also for a new rot-resistant 
textile chemical; gamma picoline, 
hase for the s^icctacular Jiew TB 
drug; and a possible whole new 
range of phenolic plastics. I’hc new 
coal chemicals will cvcnliiallv run 
the gamut from agricultural chemi¬ 
cals to dyes to drugs to explosives 
to textiles. 

h'nmi this new fountainhead of 
materials. Carbide expects to more 
than double in si/e in not too many 
years. This expect.ition is injt he 


dlscounted. Carbide has been intro¬ 
ducing new chemicals at the aston¬ 
ishing rate of one a month for 25 
years, and it sees no cause to slow 
down now. 

This is what economist S. H. 
Slichtcr calls the “new X factor" in 
(X'tjnomics, which is the power of 
technological research to create new. 
investment and new wealth, quite 
apart from any rise in volume of 
spending, po[^ularion or other tradi¬ 
tional indexes of economics, simply 
by creating new markets where none 
existed before. It is a f.ictor still 
overlixjked hv manv orthodox in- 
flustrits and economists. And it 
leads, our of self-interest, into a net 
uain for humanitv. 


Russian Knoir-How 

A visiTOK, ushered into die direttor's tilhee of a model lactorv in the 
U.S.S.K., was impresscil hy an imposing prcKluelion chart on the wall. 

“Oh, yes,” .said the director. “During the fir.si yc.ir we proeluceii only 
5,«ioo: the second year 50,000; the third year 5oo.o«x). This \e:u we‘ll 
probably manufacture a million.'' 

“A million.'" gaspetl the M*-Mor. “.A million what.'" 

“These," said rhe <lireiUir, handing him a neatly printed lard which 
read; “Out of C)rdcr.'’ 

Whkn a Russian worker left his factory at the end of the day pushing a 
wheelbarrow full of straw, a guard halieil him and carefully examined the 
straw, but found nothing. Kach day the performance* was repeated, and 
each day the guaril tound nothing, no matter how caret oily he .searched. 

After a month of this, the guard saiel to the worker: “LtKik. I’m about 
to Ixr .sent to the Urals; so you can talk freely to me. I give you my word 
I won’t tell. But I’m curious--what arc you stealing.^” 

“I’m stealing wheelbarrows!" the worker confesstil. 


-H.ll. 



Condensed troin 
The New \'ork ’rinic.t 

S HE IS, this young Indy, standing 
still for a moment, just long 
enough to allow n ruler to he put on 
top of her head and a pencil mark to 
be made on the wall. And the next 
minute she has dis.'ippearcd. She 
will reappear in time for dinner, or 
there will be a telephone call saying 
that she is having dinner at the 
house of someone whose last name 
one does not quite catch but whose 
Rrst name sounds familiar. Know- 
ing by now that this is a scihsible 
young lady one is not concerned, 
only mildly surprised. 

So the tape measure is applied 
4C 


from the flboi^ to that mark on the 
wall —twice, to make sure that there 
has been no mistake. It is not pos- 
siblc that this young lady who a 
moment ago was standing there, 
wearing shoes with Bat heels, is six 
inches more than five feet tall, but 
the evidence is plain.' The senior 
lady of the house, the top of who.se 
head is something less than five feet 
six inches from the floor, .sighs and 
says that it all began when the 
junir)r young lady asked if there 
were not .somewhere she might put 
the dolls that for some years had 
been cluttering up her bedroom. 

’rhal seemed to he a typically ir¬ 
relevant feminine oivservation until 
one realized suddcnlv that it was 
true. The child with her dolls had 
been replaced Iw a young lady with- 
f»ut dolls, who hcg.in to evince an 
interest in dress, .stopped biting her 
fingernails, bought a lipstick, and on 
a special occasion went out ^sclf- 
consciriiisly into the world wearing 
her first pair of long stockings. In 
no rime at all verv young gentlemen 
began lo ring the doorbell and their 
voices were heard occasionally on 
the telephone, until then the exclu¬ 
sive property of girls. Ballroom 
tlancing was discovered to be even 
more fun than sqii.ire dancing. 

One must realize, says the senior 
lady oi the house, who i.s wise in 
such matters, that one of these days 
a very special young man will be 
requesting this young lady's hand 
ill marriage. 






it is not easy to accept thus cas¬ 
ually the passage of time. Not long 
ago a cake with six candles burning 
bravely upon it rested on a table in 
the room which the senior lady of 
the houjte now appraises for a wed¬ 
ding receptioru Perhaps one had 
better attend a wedding or two 
while there is still time, she sug¬ 
gests, to refresh one’s memory. The 
duties of the father of a bride are 
simple, but like many simple things 
are not always carried olT well. 

It will be rather quiet f(>r a time 
after the ytiiing lady mcnes out to 
set up her own bousthedd; one bail 
best be prc[)arcd for that, loo. In 


cKie course grandchildren will make 
their appearance, says the senior 
lady, and the grandparents will lie 
called upon to perform the duties of 
baby-sitters. One ventures that it is 
fir-st necessary to adjust oneself to 
the idea of being a grandparent. But 
the lady of the house, busy schem¬ 
ing, seems already quite well ad¬ 
justed to that idea. 

It is at this point that the tall and 
slim young lady in question re¬ 
enters the house with a loud bang¬ 
ing of d<K)rs. She is adjured to be, 
please, a little less coltish. She is re¬ 
minded that she is now a young 
ladv, .Alter .di, isn’t she 13 years old: 


Ti'duel 

.■'I'd one can speak so Lcniicinpuiuusly ot rhe .'\niericnii tourist :is the 
I'rench. Last autumn l.e Momic, often critical of ihc Unileil States, 
prinietl an article which began ; 

"He has the fresh complexiiHi, die clean-shaven lace, and cdniideni 
walk of a free man who has solid currency in his pocket-book. Sure ol die 
superiority of his wav of life, he professes coiulcsceiuling sympathy for 
the natives. He finds dial tliese pco[ile know nothing about comfort or 
sanitary coniliiioiis, that ihcv are lazy and because of this. poor. 

"Since he enjoys ideal demoir.KV at home, he is burning to le.ich it ro 
others. Since nothing resembles anvthing at home, the cooking seems in- 
iligesiiblc, rhe beds uncomforiiblc, the trains not on time, the cisil 
servants uncon.scientious. 


"On the other hand, he likes the country. He has the feeling that if a 
rcailv efficient arul mcrhoilical race--hi.s own--improsed the place it 
would be a gooil country to live in. But wliile waiting, the n.iiise popid.v 
lion will just have to be put up wiih, for what it is. The native pupulation 
finds him rather irritating. .A large number of them wish lie would go 
back home, since evcrvihing there is «o fine. 

"No," concludeil Le Monde ^ writer, “I’m not thinking of an .American 
tourist in I’rancc, but of the rrench tourist in Spain." —Time 



Condensed from Loo^ 
William Ajtttuood 
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K. Herbert Lewjn, chief 
gynecologist of the Offen¬ 
bach City Hospital, is one 
of Germany’s lucky Jews. 
He lives in a pleasant apartment 
with his wife and four-year-old 
daughter. He h.is a satisfying job, 
money in the bank and a circle of 
new friends—Gentiles mostly, as 
there arc only 14 jews left in O/fen- 
bach. 

True, his appointment to the hos¬ 
pital in 1949 was held up for three 
months because of his taitii (the 
City Council thought German 
women wouldn’t feci safe with a 
Jewish doctor). 7 'ruc, Dr. Lewin’s 
former wife and two sons jxrrished in 
Nazi gas chambers; true, he almost 
died in concentration camps (one 
after another, for five years). Ikil he 
survived with his health and sanity- 
unimpaired, and he has landed an 
his feet. In Germany, this makes 
him a very lucky Jew. 

When Hiller came to jiower in 
1933 there were 53*5,oor.) Jews in 
Germany. Nearly 300,000 managed 
to emigrate in the next six years. 
During the war the Nazis murdered 
more than ifto.ixxi of those whrj 
4H 


remained—together with six million 
other European Jews. 

I'oday, about 24,000 arc left. 
These fall into three categories. 
About 8,000 arc refugees from 
Eastern E^uropc (mostly l*oles). An¬ 
other io,(KX) arc Jews who fled 
Gcrm.iny in the ’30s and returned 
alter the war. Many are intellec¬ 
tuals—actors, writers and lawyers 
who, because of their CJcrman lan¬ 
guage and culture, found it difficult 
to practise their professions abroad. 
Others came back to claim property 
which ilic Nazis had seized and to 
which they are now entitled under the 
restitution laws. This category is the 
best adjusted —relatively speaking. 

I’hc remaining (>,fXJO are survivors 

of the concentration camps. Mo.si 

arc elderly-and ux) weary or too 
^ * 

German to start life anew in Israel. 
Lonely and confused, they huddle 
together in Jewish charity homes; 
they subsist on (icrman old-age 
pensions, indemnification pay¬ 
ments, on the relief provided by 
Jewish charitable organizations in 
other countries. 

Only ten per cent of all these Jews 
arc gainfully employed. More than 
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6 o per cent are wholly dc|Tendcnt oft 
charily. Almost all have one tiling in 
common: they cannot sponge away 
the memories of 12 years of Hitler¬ 
ism. Many have seen their entire 
families'wiped out. Memories and 
ghosts squat in the ruins of every 
gutted synagogue; they linger in the 
expression of every German who 
utters the word Jtitle. 

“Mayhe I’m imagining iliings,” 
said a Jewish shopkeeper in Municli. 
“Flut if I’m jostled in a hus I can’t 
help wondering if it’s intentional. 
And then I think, ‘Mavhe he had a 
hand in murdering mv mother and 
father.’ And then 1 have to get olT 
the hus.” 

Much of the lews’ cxlreme sensi- 
tivitv is irrational. You won’t find 
much anii-Semitisin in Germany 
ujdav. The onlv political grf)iii> 
with avowedlv .mti-.Semiiic lenden 
cies—the Socialist Relchs P.irlei- - 
has been enjoined hv the letleral 
governinem from holding meeling'i 
or di.stribiJling propaganda. Many 
(iermans acquired a grudging 
miration for Israel’s lighting ['rowess 
ill its war with the Arab stales. 
"They have more respect for the 
Jews now,’’ explained an American 
oflicial. “Einstein’s achievements 
never impressed them as much as 
those Israeli victories." 

The vast majority of Germ.ms 
genuinely deplore what Hitler did 
to the Jews. Hut the\ don’t like to he 
reminded that it hapjiened in Ger- 
ftiany. It’s a distastetul sulijeci. 
liring it u|i and most Germans will 


say that they never knew what went 
on in the Nazi camps or—^if they 
did—they were powerless to pre¬ 
vent it. Today, the Jews remind 
them of something they’d like to 
forget. 

“The few Jews 1 meet make me 
feel ill at ease,” said a businessman in 
Diisscldorf. “They look at me as 
though I were supposed to apologize 
for Hitler. It gets on my nerves.” 

Millions of young Germans liavc 
never even seen a Jew, Nevertheless, 
there is an c\il residue of Nazi 
leaching that cannot be e.xorclscd in 
a few sliort ycai s. 

An ollicial of Frankfurt’s Jewish 
Luiigreg.nion recenilv spoke before 
a group of young (K'rrnan irade 
unionists. After the meeting he was 
Mirn»unded by a friendlv but curious 
throng. "The\ stared at me,” he 
recalled, “as though they were sur- 
[irlsed to lind I w.is a human being. 
'l'he\ asked me wluit it felt like— 
being a jew." 

Such altitudes are reflected in 

subtle vet siiinilicant wavs cal- 

• * • 

ciliated to m.ikc Jews feel uncom- 
torrable. For example, four Jewish 
DPs at the Ilasarian State Labour 
Odicc last sjiriiig were assigned jobs 
with the same eonrracror wlio em- 
plo\ed them ,'is si.ive labourers dur¬ 
ing the war. A coincidence.' Not 
likely. 

Such pinpricks c.mse many Ger¬ 
man Jews to f'ccl apprehensive about 
llieir funirc now th.it the nation is 
on the ihrediold of independence. 
No longer will thcvhcahle to count 



prfesdiko tHc 
.'Allies, llie Germans will run the 

if 

whole show. 


Is this anxiety justified ? 

Certainly not so far as the con- 
. tractual agreement is concerned. 
The federal government has pledged 
itself to guarantee victims of Nazi 


persecution every right 
other citizens. 


accorded 


In September 1951 the Bundestag 
(except tlic Communist and SRB 
members) gave Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer an ovation when he said 


that it was cverv German’s dutv to 
show the greatest humanity and 
generosity towards the Jews “for the 
unspetikable crimes perpetrated in 
the name of the German ]x;oplc.” 

Under the restitution laws, jews 
have already received 600,000,000 
marks (jf 51,500,000) worth of assets 
—slightly mure than half the 6S,ooo 
claims hied against Germans. In 
two years this part of the restitution 
programme should he completed. 
At the same time, Jews who were 
in concentration camps more than 
four months receive five marks for 
every day they were imprisoned. 

Chancellor Adenauer and Presi¬ 


dent Theodor Heuss have expressed 
their intention to root out racial 
discrimination wherever it crops up. 
Among the Jews holding prominent 
positions in Germany today are 
three Bundestag deputies, tlit vice- 
president of the supreme court, the 
rector of Frankfurt Universit)’ and 
the secretary of the mighty Federa¬ 
tion of German Trade Unions. 


Fihkllyi the' -fiedetlil' ^vernmeht 
in August freely consented to pay 
the state of Israel 3.320,000 marks— 
largely in exfxirts of manufactured 
gcKjds—as “moral reparations” for 
the crimes committed against Euro¬ 
pean Jewry. The , Germans will 
probably deliver their “moral repa¬ 
rations” promptly. German busi¬ 
nessmen regard Israel as a big poten¬ 
tial consumer of German products. 

In its pains to make amends to the 
Jews, the government has the sup¬ 
port of a few private organizations, 
notably Erich Lucth’s “Peace With 
Israel” movement. This group is 
raising funds to buy olive trees for 
plaining in Israel as a gesture of 
German goexJ will. .Some German 
churchmen arc striving for recon¬ 
ciliation with the Jews; and U. S. 
Army cliaplains have sponsored 
inler-faiih meetings to bring Ger¬ 
mans and Jews together where they 
can shed their mutual distrust. 

But jTcrhaps most encouraging of 
all is the healthy altitude of some of 

t 

the youth toward.s the Jewish prob¬ 
lem. Jewish leaders told me that 


students, particularly in Berlin, 
Hamburg and Frankfurt, are in the 
forefront of the fight ag.iinst intol¬ 
erance. In Stuttgart, for example, 

iiniversitv students recently demon- 
^ / 

strated again.si a film produced by 
the notorious ex-Nazi Veit Harlan. 


'Fhe picture would have been an in¬ 
sult to the city’s surviving Jews. 

One thing al)out the future is 
fairly certain: there’s little chance of 
a revival of violent anti-Semitism. 



Not only arc the Jews too ihsig- 
nificam a minority but the present 
government, the powerful trade 
unions and the opposition Socialist 
party arc in the hands of men who 
have no use for neo-Nazism. There¬ 
fore, so long as .Germany’s leaders 
arc men of good will—as they arc 
today—tlie Jews have no reason to 
be afraid. 

But it’s likely that Germany’s 
lonely Jews will gel lonelier, for their 
average age today is 52, and one in 
four is past 65. Of some 3,500 Jew¬ 
ish congregations, only 10(1 have 
been reconstituted. Without immi¬ 
gration—and not many Jews will 
return to Germany—onlv iwo con¬ 
gregations, in Berlin and Munich, 
are certain to exist 20 years from 
now. 

Tfie dead and departed Jews have 
already been a tragic loss to Gcr- 
manv. They provided a dyn.'imic 
clement in German commerce and 
culture. They founded its hanks, 
stimulated its arts, enriched its 
science and literature. 

Sensitive (Jermans are aware of 
this loss. They liopc the jews will 


come back. But much reni^ns io' 
be done, on both sides, before the 
climate will be right. 

“The first step is financial com¬ 
pensation,” Herbert Blankenhorn, 
the Chancellor’s top political aide, 
told me. “The rest is a matter of 
making the Jews feel welcome.That 
will require education. Our schools 
and universities must take the 
lead.’’ 

Some Bundestag deputies arc 
promoting a plan to grant scholar¬ 
ships to 500 students from Israel as 
a means of spurring mutual under¬ 
standing. Eventually thev hope to 
establish a student-exchange pro- 
gr.iinme. Man) (icrmnns of part- 
Jewish ancestry—they nu.mber at 
least 30,000—are organizing inter- 
faith gnjups for the same purpose. 
1 hey regard themselves as a bridge 
between Germans and Jews. 

With time and patience and 
mutual go(xl will, perhaps the ghosts 
of 12 years of Nazism will fade 
away. Meantime, the ghosts arc still 
there. They mav not stalk the 
streets, but they haunt the dreams 
of the Jews. 


>=^ POLictMAN arrested two men and confiscated a pair ol Itiaded dice. 
In court, each man accused the other of owning the dice. "Consiable,” 
.said the magistrate, “dii! you take these dice without a search w.-irnint.?” 
The policeman nodded sheepishly. “You had no right to/* saiil the 
magistrate. “Give them back immediately.” 

One culprit stuck ciut his hand U) retrieve the dice. The magistrate 
promptly sentenced him to \ months and freed the other. — .\.P. 



more than ohe in 20 marriage problems 
springs from actual adultery” 


Is IM '1 !)F,i..rrv 
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Condensed from Your Life 

HE 'JICTIONARY haS bcfll 

rcc]Hired reading for all 
couples I marry, ever 
since the night Joan came 
to me about David. 

She was upset about her hus¬ 
band’s late working hours. She said 
he didn’t answer his o/Hce telephone 
at night, that his office was dark, 
and that he had not brought home 
any overtime pay. In spite of rny 
arguments that there could he a 
good reason for these facts, Joan 
was convinced David was being un¬ 
faithful to her. 

“I’m having it out with him to¬ 
night!’’ she cried. 

Later, a frantic Joan and a white 
and shaken David came to my 
study. “Apparently you have more 
faith in me than my wife has,” 
David declared. “What’s left to a 
man when he finds out that his wife 
is faithless?” 

“/—faithless,?” Joan bridled. 

“Yes. Faithless,” rejxjated David. 
“Without faith. Ltiok it up in the 
dictionary! ” 
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The Ucv. Margaret Blair Johnstone 

“But how did I know your tele¬ 
phone was disconnected at the 
switchboard, or that vou worked in 
the back tile nM>m at night, or that 
you w'cre saving your overtime pay 
for mv birthday r” Here Joan broke 
down and sobbed. 

“Faith is wh.ir vou have when vou 
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don't know, isn’t it.'” David asked 
i|uietly. Turning to me, he said. 
“ICvcrybody fiarps too much on the 
aduUerv side of inlidelitv. 'fhis is 
infidelity too, isn’t it—this doubt?” 

0 

I reached for the dictionary. 
David was right: 

"infideUty: W.int of faiih or belief; 
aiheisin or tlislx'licf in Cloil or reli 
girtii; sccpiieisin; uiifaiiiifulncss in 
married p<Tst)iis; aclnUery; iinfaiibfui 
ness to a charge or to a r.iorui obliga¬ 
tion; treachery; a deceit.” 

It is significant, I think, that one 
word expresses both marital faith¬ 
lessness and lack of religious faith. 
I'or a successful marriage must lx 
built on the .same strong, unswerv 
ing faith that is found in religion. 
Sometimes infidelity in wedlock 





demonstrates itself in adultery. Far 
more often it is non-adulterous 
faithlessness, as in Joan's case, 
which undermines marriage. 

Another common inhdeiity is, as 
the dictionary’s definition states, 
“unfaithfulness to a moral obliga¬ 
tion.” How many of us go back on 
our wedding vows? 

Women promise to honour rheir 
husbands “for richer for poorer.” 
If you nag your husband about his 
earning power, you are being un¬ 
faithful to your vow. 

Have you neglected the moral 
obligation you assumed when you 
promised your husband that he was 
getting a “wedded wife to have and 
to htild”? Arc you a re.spcjusivc 
mate? Or don’t you consider that 
the satisfying of sex needs is a moral 
obligati(jn ? If m>t, vou may be 'Jiiiit\ 
<jf nnoiher ty|'>c of inlidclily men 
tioned in the dictionary, deceit. 
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Over and over again .is a counsellor 
1 find some form of conscious or iin 
conscious fraud underlying rn.irital 
tensions. 

Most women before marri.u>c 
think they will be capable of meet¬ 
ing their husbands’ sexual needs. 
R.nihcr than admit later that they 
have overestimated their inclina¬ 
tion, some women start what may 
lie a completely unconscious pro¬ 
cess of deception. Instead of frankly 
working through the adjustments 
every marriage requires, they de¬ 
velop an illness or a fatigued or 
nervous state which excu.ses them 
from marital duty. 


'Vyives arc not the only ones who 
commit the infidelity of deceit, nor 
is sex the only area in which it ap¬ 
pears. Consider financial matters. 
“1 should have realized that his re¬ 
luctance to discuss money matters 
before we were married meant trou¬ 
ble,” one woman explained. “Rut 
he always seemed to have money 
and he kept talking about our future 
family. Now I find that he is dead 
set against children because it would 
mean giving up my job and mv 
sala'-y.” 

(Aillural interests and leisure ac¬ 
tivities are frequent subjects of de¬ 
ceit. “You used to be wild about 
■vi>c*rt.s,’’ Bill accuses Sarah. 

“Was Ishe answers. “You once 
enjoyed going to plavs and con- 
lerts.” 

“Well, we're married now," Rill 
replies, “I don't have to keep up 
with that highbrow stuff anv 
longer.” 

Yet another tyfie of infidcliiv is 

ireacherv. -This involves beiraval: in 
* » ' 

it we humiliate our loved one, in 
the eyes of others or in his own 
eves. 
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The marks of this marital treach¬ 
ery can he delected in everyday 
conversation. K\. a party recently a 
husband, speaking about his wife, 
said: “You want (^arol to run for 
president of tlie club? That’s a 
laugh. Why, she hasn’t got an\ 
more executive sense than a rabbit.” 
And a wife, in the prc.saice of her 
husband, said toherdaughier: "Why 
should I go ro \'our school fashion 



^ow? On your father*^ salary 1 
couldn’t afford a new hankie!" 

Add to these the personality foi- 
bles» in-law tangles and business 
secrets you have heard married jx:o' 
pic reveal about each other, and 
then ask yourself: Do I commit the 
treachery of personality exposure? 
To get sympathy do I demolish the 
pride and self-confidence of the one 
1 have promised “to love, cherish, 
honour and keep" ? 

However deep the subsequent re¬ 
morse, nothing can restore the in¬ 
timacy killed by exposure of [x.*r- 
sonal afTairs. No attempt to make 
up for it can quite replace the rap' 
port riddled bv public disparage¬ 
ment. 

A vow in the marriage ccivenant 
says: “Forsaking all others, keep 
thee only unto him.” You don’t 
have to have an affair to adulterate 
the emotional relarion.ship between 
you and your mate. You can dis¬ 
place your fidelity just a.s thoroughly 
by continuing to cling to your 
mother, for instance. 

It happened to be a woman, but 
it is jujst as often a man, who com¬ 
plained to me, “Sunday is the only 
day we have together. Yet every 
Sunday we go to his family’s lu>u.se. 
If we don’t he’s in a tiz/y all day 
wondering how to pacify his people. 


and he blames me for hurting their 
feelings.” 

“There’s no reason why she can’t 
take this trip with me,” a husband 
complained bitterly. “Our son 
would get excellent care at my sis¬ 
ter’s. Rut that child takes all of my 
wife’s ulTection and time." 

Occupational interests can al.so 
discourage adherence to the persrm 
to whom you owe first loyalty. Many 
husbands are guilty of di.splaced fi¬ 
delity through over-devotion to their 
jobs. And working wives are fre¬ 
quently unwise in the management 
of their careers, “She got so wound 
up in that job of hers that she just 
hadn’t time for the rest of us.” 

In my experience as a counsellor, 
not more than one in 20 marriage 
problems .stems from actual adulterv. 
Well over half the ca.scs, however, 
involve some other form of unfaith¬ 
fulness. In one instance I rememljer, 
it w.is a child who accurately diag¬ 
nosed his parents’ marital ills. 

“Mother,” he asked, “what does 
‘married’ mean.'” 

“Why, it means mothers and fa¬ 
thers promi.se to love and honour 
each other all the rest of their lives,” 
that mother answered. 

“Then you and Daddy aren’t al¬ 
ways married, arc you.'” he coun¬ 
tered. 


1 ■ 

ss ^AiTii is not trying to believe something regardless of the evi¬ 
dence. Faith is daring to do something regardless of the conse¬ 
quences. - s 1' 



By Wilfred Funk 

HAVE two main word reservoirs: the one you draw from to understand 
what you read and hear, and the one you use to make others understand you. 
Keep filling these’tw'o and your p<jwer will grow apace. Before looking at the 
A, D, C and D choices below, write down your own definition of each word. 
Then check the word or phrase you think nearest in meaning to the key word. 
The answers are on the next page. 


f I) Fisstiiii-: Oish'ur)—-A : a He. B: j/endtrnets. 
fra^Uity. D: a crack. 

(2) LAHci-.Nui'N (lulir' Mill nus) A; rv- 

Iravagfint. B: \eximHr immnrnl. hhi». 
O: ibiei'ish. 

(:i) i-.xCKi-.ii-. (ex creei'j - \: ran- 

fuHy. B: mreasf injeize. (.‘.fif/ out. 1 >: /l‘r'ni- 
off by normal Jisclktrge. 

(4) ASPt-.RSiONs (ash pur' shuns) \; u 
scattering. B: uifierjicialif/es. (.: //«■ fit t "i 
direriinfi from a I'fnirfr. H: tlanttimiit n ff’ih 
or remarks. 

(.Sj FIASCO (fee ass' ko) A: a rrtrmi. B: 
a htwiilioting faiivrt. an (1/11.1 hn. l>: un 

ornate decurathn. 

16 ) lUiCOMPKNsh (rck' um peiise) \: 
average. H: make no longir ofifujMii. ( ; !•> 
pay hack. D: to take hark. 

n) i<.spKi'r(cs picc’)—A: /hi/v nit. B: ilis.ti- 
patimt. C: impracthui ideahsifi. l>: shti/imr- 
ness. 

(•S) IClITliYOLOGtST (ik till dl' o jist)-- \; 
specia/ist in the field of msu fs. B: of plants. 
C: of fish. D: of birdr. 

i9) OEFF.HENTiAL (dcf ur co' shiiI)'--A: 
marked by disagreement. B: respect I nl. C: 
Jau'tting. D: marked by dnubl. 

(.10) iNniTi! (in elite')—A: to introduce. B: to 
charge with a crime, C; to put into uonds or 
vrifing. O: to iasnit. 


(II) RFFrr’TOHY (re fck' ri)—A: disregard 

and violation. B: <1 rmm for study. C: a 
chapel. D ■ a hall set apt^t for meeds. 

M2) .M.'ornr (aw' j»yu ri) —A: a dispute. B; 
a t^fn of diar. (1: a place of refuge. I>: an 

OO/CH. 

MUj oor.vni. (dote' ij)—A: dislike. B: 
ferhlc-mindedness due to old age. extreme 
iaxiness. 1 ): fonsfientiousness. 

!l4) lu-.Tir.r.vt I- (lei' i sense)-—A; modests. 
B: //v bfthit of saying -ery little. C; strength. 
1 ): prndiiuw 

M.S) Ni'Oi.o(;is\i (lu- r>r o jizin) a new 

'lord or phrase. B: a .iiseaste. i',: an rrrw in 
grammar. I): new phihisnphy. 

■ IB) sLoi iii-ri. (sloih' fill) - \ : fat. B: 4*^ y. 
sluhboni. 1 ): ignorant. 

1 17) l•YK(rn.( iisii s ^py ro tek' niks) —A: u 
hrilliant ami sensational ditplay. B: /A 
senme of sound. (A eloquent vstures. ID: /fc 
SI it nee of hat. 

(IB) orc'iMi.L (tiess' i 1x4)-—A: a unit of 
measurement of .whim, if; of beat. C: of light. 
]): of poorr. 

(19) nuwui.hKi/E (boud' lur izc)—A: to 
e.xpurgate, B: to onrthrow. (’: /o boast. D: 
to impoterish. 

(2(i) PKiMhVsi. (pry im-c' vul)—A: primi- 
fh'e. II: bearuy wooded. C: sarage. D: 
mtenxly intiuisi/iii. 


Answers to 


‘Mi P4Y< ;G 
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(1) FiiiSL'RF.—D: fisxurn, from Jhiden\ 

"to clcnve.” And so, a crack, cleft i>r split: 
as, “We have tried to form a solid 
political bloc where no fissure will be 
tolerated.’’ 

(2) i.ARcn'-NfjfS—D: Originally from the 
Latin /atrrt, "robber.’’ Hence, thievish, 
given to defrauding others, full of plans 
for committing thefts; as, “He h.is .1 
lartemus mind." 

(3) lixcRKTF—D: To throw olf by normal 
discharge; as, “The healthy skin e\frth r 
water and some waste niiiiter.” 'I'he 
Latin exceniere^ which hri-iks up into , 
“out,” ami renu-rc, “to separate.” 

(4) ASPF.KSIO.MS—O: Slandenius re.polls or 
remarks; nulicii»uscharges; defamaiit*ns; 
injurious imputations; as, “He casi 
asfkTsious on his friend's ch.iracccr.” 

(.5) fiasc;o---B: A humiliating failure: as, 
“The new play was a p.iiheric juiux." 

(fi) RFCOMi'l-.N'Si-.—To compenv.ire for 
loss or for damage done or, siinplv, to 
p.iy back; as, “I would alw.ijs oyw-.'/xhh 
him for his services.” |■rf*^M /■<■-, “.igam," 
and the Latin ftiinpvnutrf, "to I'alance.” 

{!) KSi'KiT— \: A I'rench boi rowing, 
meaning lively wit; spirit; as. “I U r 
illuminated the whole evening.” 

(5) H,ijTiiYoi.ooisT'-C: One virsetl in tin 
branch of /.oology that trears <if fishes. 
From the Cireek itbthys^ “fish,” and 
-olojejf, meaning “study” or “science.” 

(9) »KFr.Hj:.Nri.M.—B: Kcspectfiil; having 
a courteous regard for aiuither’s w'ishes; 
as, “He was deferential even lo his 
inferiors.” 

(10) iNuiTE—C: To put intt) words or 
writing; to compme; as in mdite a letter 
or a poem. 

(11; RKricioBY—D; A hall .set apart for 
meals, especially in religious houses <»r 


colleges; as, “It was an ancient refectory 
of gracious proportions.” 

(12) AUGURY— D: An omen; a prophecy; 
a portent or sign; as, “The advance of our 
armies is an augfiry of hope for the world.” 

(13) oorAGii—B: Feeblc-mindcdness due 
to old age; senility; as, “The gentleman 
is old, but not in hi,s daiane” Of obscure 
derivation. 

(14) Rki'iCKNt.K—B: I'rom the l.ditin r///- 
n«//>/, "silence.” And so, the habit of 
saying very little: a disposition to keep 
silent; secretivene5.s: as, “V('c arc uscti to 
the habitual rettcence of military oHicials,” 

(I.S) MiOi.ociSM-new wtu'd or 
phrase not yet sanctioned hy g<KKl usage. 
I'roin the Cireek neos, "new,” and toffts, 
“wf>rd." 

(I(i) si.oriiiii. -B: La/.v; indolent; idle; 
sluggish; as "a shthUd servant.” From 
the OKI I'.nglish j/f/M', "slow.” 

(17) l•YK(llI ( ii'sii'N- \: brilliant and 

sensational display, as tif fireworks. 
lUncc, vi-ry wiilv or t motional tiratory; 
as, "His speeeh was filled with all the 
ft^rn/tfbnut tA i (»uv I'awkes celel>r.uii>n." 
I'ii>m the (I reek pyrr*^ “fire,” and terhne^ 
“an” .>r "skill.” 

(IN) oi'( HIM. - \: A unit for measuring 
sound; as, “Ordinary conversation lies 
between IH and dicdnh'' 

(II*) luiwiniHi/i - \ : In IS18 Thomas 
li»}ydfvr, an r.iigli.sb pbvsiciaii, published 
,111 editifiii of Sbakisiie.ire from which 
“ihtise words ami espressions ifre timitted 
which cannot with propneiy lx: re;id 
aloud in a family. ’ So people began to use 
Imird/eri^i aS a synonym lor "expurgate.” 

(21*) I'HiMi-.v.si. -i\; Primitive; dating from 
the earliest times; as, “Str.ingc beasts 
roved those primrral forests,” The 
Latin priNarrm, “youthful,” from pri~ 
H‘Hs, “first,” and atrtm, "age.” 

1 tMabnlarr Katinjis 

2(1 eorrcci.exceptional 

19-17 correct.e.xcclleni 

lH-13 correct.good 





Hero When He Had to Be 


Condensed from The A merit on Wecldv 


l-.ilwiM Muller 


' ' HAT N'lr.HT in 19.^1 :is Max M.iniis 
clirnhed ihe stairs to his apan- 
ment, he had no premonition 
that the police wonlil Ik* ihere wait- 
injr for him. 

Of course he was never free from 
the feelinjr that they'd ji;ei him some 
day. The Norwegian Resistance was 
.still new, hut Max had few illusi«»ns 
abt^ut his chances. Kilher there would 
he n knock on his door in tlic middle 
of the night or, as he walked in 
the streets of O.slo, he wmild hear 
the curt ctmim.ind: “Halt! ^'oiir 
papers.” 

Asheopened hisdoorand went in, 
they jumped on him before he h.id 
time to turn on the light. There were 
six of them: Norwegian stiiupoliti. 

They took away the gun in the 
holster under his armpit and the 


The epie of Mtix Manus, 
mo<t renowned fighter in 
the Nm weghtn Resistance 

other one strap[K'd to his leg. Then 
ihc\ tore the rucksack otT his back. 
In it were [Papers that held damning 
evklence. What could he do.' He had 
iiren.ides hidden in the bathroom. 
They let him in there, but two of 
ihem went with him, keeping close. 
No chance to jici the i»renades. 

Back in the room the leader was 
going through the papers. Max 
measured the distance tt) the w'indow 
with his e\e. d hen. glancing tt>- 
wards the dijor, he ga\e a fake start 
of surprise. Six pairs of eyes turned 
and in that instant Max dived 
through the blackout paper and the 
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|)Si^ 'ahld cnisKM on to 
pavement two floors below. 

He came to in the hospital. As he 
struggled into consciousness he 
heard a voice saying: “But it would 
be stupid to take this man to be 
shot. He will die here—and soon. 
His back is broken.” 

Max drifted into unconsciousness. 
When he came to again a nurse wa^ 
there, and a doctor too. The doctor 
bent down and whispered: “You arc 
not going to die. Your back is not 
broken—only two vertebre loose. 
Before lone you will be able to 
move.” 

Day and night the stat^poUti 
kept two guards posted outside the 
door and the doctor told Max th.it 
he was having trouble in convinc¬ 
ing the police that he was too ill to 
be moved. “They say thes’ll not 
wait much longer to try you.” 

Soon Max was able to get nut of 
bed. Cautiously he practised taking 
a few steps. 

The window of his room was 
boarded up because of air raids. But 
at the top was a hinged section. Max 
calculate that if he could climb up 
there he might just squeeze through. 
When the nurse came in he g,ivc 
her a name and an address and long 
whispered instructions. 

Next day when the nurse entered 
she was walking with a stiff leg. She 
had brought a short Ashing rod. with 
reel and line. She told Max the es¬ 
cape was set for that night, at 3 a.m. 

From midnieht onwards Max 
kept looking at bis watch. Finally it 


was 2.50. He got out of b^, took 
the Ashing rod out of the cupboard, 
attached the lead sinker to the line 
and let it down through the win¬ 
dow. It was then 2.55. At exactly 3 
a.m. he felt a tug on the line. 

So far, so good. . 

Max rceli^ in the line. Attached 
to its end was a rope, which he tied 
to the lx:d. Then he scrambled up 
and squeezed through the opening. 
It was snowing and as he slid down 
the rope an icy wind tore open his 
hospital shirt and struck his bare 
back like a whiplash, flis comrades 
caught him, hurried him to a car 
and wrapped him in warm hl.inkets. 
As thev drove through the dark 
streets they heard the scream of the 
police cars arriving at the hospital. 

The stal^polltl never got Max 
Manus again, fic lived to become 
the mo.st renowned hero of the Nor¬ 
wegian Resistance. In Oslo recently 
I heard How, almost .single-handed, 
he sank ships, blew up munition 
factories, terrorized the Nazi inva¬ 
ders. He sounded like a Viking 
dcinigotl and it was tlicrcfore a sur¬ 
prise to meet him. 

Max Manus is an inconspicuous 
little man in his late 30s, witn sandy 
hair and mild blue eyes. He is a sales¬ 
man of ofAcc equipment. He and his 
wife and their two small children 
live in a suburb of Oslo. When you 
try to And out from Max what it 
was like to be a hero, you discover 
that he was scared all the time. Night 
and day, for Ave long years, he was 





never free from the burden of fear. 

After his escape from the hospital 
Max was ordered to London ror a 
course in advanced sabotage. The 
journey ,took him seven months. 
From Norway, dodging the frontier 
guards, he .weiit on skis across the 
snowy passes into Sweden, thence 
by train to Odessa, then to Istanbul, 
where he had a narrow escape from 
Nazi agents. (IJy now he was a 
marked man.) He went on to Suez, 
down the Red fica, round the Cafx: 
and across the Atlantic to America 
and so to England. 

In London Max’s course in sabo¬ 
tage included the use of “limpets,” 
flat tin cases of high explosive, to be 
attached by magnets lo^a ship’s hull 
below the water-line. 

He was dropped by parachute in 
the snow-covered mountains of Nor¬ 
way and made his way on foot if) 
Oslo. Fear hun«» over the citv like a 
fog. The secret police, (»crmansand 
Norwegian Quislings, were every¬ 
where. People walked about the 
streets in silence, afraid to talk open¬ 
ly to their best friends. Hut Max 
made contact with the Resistance 
and soon he was back at the stealthy, 
dangerous work of the saboteur. On 
orders from its leaders in England, 
seven plants working for the Nazis 
were destroyed: an aircraft factory, 
acid factoric,s, an oil re.servc plant, a 
ball-bearing factory, a locomf)tivc 
works, the administration building 
of the Norwegian Railways. In mo.st 
of these operations Max took a lead¬ 
ing part. 


When you ask Max Manus about- 
these exploits today, he shrugs them 
off. “They were just jobs that had 
to be done.” What was the most ex¬ 
citing job ? 

Perhaps it was the business of the 
troopship Monte Rosa. 

The Monte Rosa ferried troops 
between Oslo and Germany. Her 
destruction was assigned to the Rc- 
.sistancc. 

The area round the dock where 
the Monte Rosa tied up was enclosed 
by a high barbed-wire fence. There 
was always a guard at the gate; other 
guards were on the dock. When the 
ship was docked precautions were 
intensified. Hitler himself could 
hartlly have got thrtjugh the gate. 
Searchlights played all night on the. 
water round the .ship. 

Hut a W'aicr-front worker sug¬ 
gested that under the dock were 
cr(*ss-bcanis broad enough for a man 
to lie on. Two men might get down 
ilierc before the ship arrived from 
Germany, .stay on the beams during 
the two or three davs she was in 
port and fix explosives to her side. 
The charges would be timed to ex¬ 
plode at sea. 

It looked like a good plan. The 
onlv flaw w.'is that it might cost two 
lives. Hut the Resistance decided 
that the Monte Rosa was worth 
those lives. Max and his friend 
Gregers Ciram were given the job. 

Dre.sscd in worn overalls, Max and 
Gregers drove a delivery van up to 
the water-front gate. In the van 
were two big workmen’s chests. 
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bombs. 

Mm Mpiamed to the guard that 
they had come to repair cables un- 
4 d’ the dock. They produced the 
pvoper permits. The guard examined 
tibe papers, then went to the back of 
the van. He opened the boxes and 
started to turn over the tools. Just 
then another van drove up fast. The 
driver blew the horn and shouted: 
"Hurry up, can’t you?” The guard 
waved Max and Gregers on and 
turned to deal with the second van, 
whose driver was a fellow member 
of the Resistance. 

Max and Gregers deposited the 
two boxes in a blind passage, never 
used, and drove a wav. 

Next morning they were back on 
i foot. They nodded casually to the 
guard, showed their permits and 
went in. Now to get the Ixjxcs un¬ 
der the dock—on which a German 
sentry stood guard. 

While the sentry watched, they 
hauled the boxes towards a ladder 
that led underneath. When they got 
within two feet of the ladder the 
sentry challenged: “What are you 
doing here?” 

"We are to repair the cables un¬ 
der the dock. These things arc 
heavy. Won’t you give us a hand 
with them?” 

The guard looked at Gregers, then 
at Max. Then he reached down and 
helped them lift the boxes. 

Under the dock they were in dark¬ 
ness. The beams and concrete foun¬ 
dations were cold and slimy to the 


touen. J5etpw:was the otiy water , m 

whidi floated garbage and refuse. 

They had to get the boxes across 
to the . other side of the dock where 
the Monte Rosa was expected to 
berth. It was like creeping into a 
cave. The timbers overhead were so 
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low that they had to crawl on their 
stomachs. Nails protruding from 
above ripped their clothing. Then— 
the beams ended. It was only a gap; 
the beams resumed farther on. But 
it was impossible to swim the gap 
with 50-pound chests. 

For a long time they lay there on 
tl\c beam. Then a thought occurred 
to Max. In one of their hide-outs in 
Oslo was a riiblK:r boat, the kind 
that aeroplanes carry. They crawled 
hack and scrambled up the ladder. 
At the gate they grinned sheepishly 
at the guard. 

“Wc forgot some tools.” The 
guard let them out. 

There was a b.ad moment when 
they came back with the boat folded 
in the bottom of a tool kit. Would 
rhe guard inspect it? By now, how¬ 
ever, they were a familiar sight and 
he waved them through. A little 
later, with their boxes, they were 
lying on the beams on the side of the 
dock where the ship was expected. 

They were down there three days. 

The hr.sr day was bearable. They 
had sandwiches and a bottle of 
brandy. It helped them endure the 
stench. Rats scurried and squealed 
round them^ and at night the crea¬ 
tures came closer. They smelled the 
sandwiches. Their eyes gleamed in 



the dark. They seemed as big as cats. 
Max and Gregers spent the night 
taking turns in hghting them ofT. 

On the second day they heard 
noise and shouting overhead; then 
they heard a ship’s whistle. Pre.scntly 
a great hull.slier alongside the dock. 

The Monte Rosa was in port two 
days. Max and Gregers wailed iiruil 
the last moment. They waited al- 
mo.si too long. Working frrim the 
riihl)cr Ijoat, they fixed the last lim¬ 
pet just as the hull began to move. 
The suction drew the frail hoat 
.ilongsidc and .seemed about tf) puli 
it under. Max and (iregers caught 
hold of a beam and manai’cd todr.ig 
themselves free, 'rheii thev cut holes 
ill the little boat and .sank it. 

It was a bail moment when they 
climbed the ladder and thrust rlieir 
heads al>ovc the dock. lint no guard 
was looking. They scramble*I out. 

A few davs later the news came 
fiom England : the Monte Rosa had 
exploded at the dock in Caipen- 
hagen. The ship was out of commis¬ 
sion for months. Later on, with an¬ 
other companion. Max rcjx:ated the 
Monte Rosa exploit on her sister 


sliib, Che Donau; her sunkeh hulk^ 
still lies outside 0.slo harbour. 

The war ended before the Nazis 
could even the score with Max 
Manus. He dcxrsn’t know how long 
it might have been before they 
caught him. He feels he was lucky. 
Hut he was also very careful. He 
didn’t take any unnccc.ssarv chances. 
His friend (jregers Cjram was not so 
careful. He let himself be ambushed 
in an Oslo cafe one night. Five Nazis 
came at him. Ciregers reached for a 
grenade, but they shot him first. 

Ttxlay. sitting in his pleasant su¬ 
burban home, Max .Manus likes to 
remember the fine spring day after 
the war when he rode down the 
main thoroughfare of O.slo in an 
ojien car with the King and Crown 
Frinces.s of Norway, and all the city 
was in a turmoil celebration. 

Life has been safe and cos\ ever 
since that dav, and Max Manus 
doesn't like to think about the years 
that went before. He found them 
too frightening. Not being the hero 
type, he likes it when things are 
normal, ^’ou get the impre.ssion that 
he'd fight to keep them .so. 


Re mi nine Logic 

cr-/TTEMi*TiNG to park our car recently, my wife dented the bumper of an 
occupied car parked at the kerb. She completed an accident report form 
for our insurance company, and asked me to check it before existing it. I 
found everything in order until I came to the question: “What could 
the driver of the other vehicle have done to avoid the accident.?” 

Her reply: “He could have parked his car somewhere cist.’’ 




Condensed from 
The Atlantic Monthly 
Stephen Leacock 

{ T is a beautiful secluded spot, eni' 
bowered in a little cup of hills, 
my fishing pond. So steep are the 
■ hanks, so old and high the trees, 
that scarcely a puff of wind ever 
ruffles the surface of the still, black 
water. At its widest it must be 2 (X) 
feet—the most skilful fisherman 
may make a full cast both ways. 

Let me say at once, so as to keep 
na mystery about it, that there are 
. no fish in my pond. So far as I know 
there never have been. But 1 have 
never found that to make any ditfer- 
ence to the men I bring there for an 
afternoon of casting, 
j They are people who can really 
fish~cxperts. And if there are no 
fish in the pond, at least they never 
know it. Tney never ask, and 1 let 
it go at that. 

If I took out ordinary men, they 
would very likely notice that they 
got no fish. The expert doesn't. He 
knows trout fishing too well. He 
knows, that even in a really tine 
pond* such as he sees mine is, there 
are days when not a trout will rise. 



He'll explain it to you himself; and, 
having explained it, he is all the 
better pleased if he turns out to be 
right and they don't rise. 

Trout, as everyone knows who is 
an angler, never rise after a rain, nrjr 
before one; it is impossible to get 
them to rise in the neat; and any 
chill in the air keeps them down. 
The absolutely right day is a still, 
cloudy day, but even then there are 
certain kinds of clouds that prevent 
a rising of the trout. Indeed, I have 
only to say to one of my expert 
friends, “Queer, they didn’t bite!” 
and he’s off to a good start with an 
explanation. 

At the pond 1 keep all the appara¬ 
tus that goes with Ashing—a punt, 
with lockers in the sides of it, a neat 
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fittle dock built out of cedar (cedar 
attracts the trout), arid, best of all, a 
little shelter house, a quaint little 
place like a pagoda, close beside the 
water and yet under the trees. Inside 
is tackle, all sorts of tackle, hanging 
round the walls, and also a water¬ 
proof mackintosh or-two, tor you 
never know—^you may be caught in 
a shower just when the trcjut arc 
starting to rise. Then, of course, a 
cellarette cupboard with decanters 
and bottles, and ginger-snaps, 
and perhaps a pot of anchovy 
paste—no one wants to stop hshing 
for mere hunger. Nor does any real 
angler care to begin fishing without 
taking just a drop (Just a touch— 
careful! Whoa! Whoai) of some¬ 
thing to keep out the cold, or to 
wish good luck for the chances of 
the dav. 

1 always find that these prelimin¬ 
aries of angling are the best part of 
it. Often they take half an hour. 
There issomuch to discuss—weights 
of tackle, the colour of the fly to use, 
and broad general theory, such a.s 
whether it matters what kind of hat 
a man wears. One of my best guests 
is particularly strong on hats and 
colour. “1 don’t think I’d wear that 
hat, old man; much too dark for a 
day like this.” 

“I wore it all last month,” 1 .said. 

“So you might, but that was 
August. 1 wouldn’t wear a dark hat 
in September; and that tic is too 
dark a blue, old man.” 

1 admit that sometimes the guest 
gets a little restless over the lack ai 


'n£. $a I say to bith, ^You certify ‘ 
have the knack of casting T'—and 
he gets so absorbed in citing far¬ 
ther and farther that he forgets the 
fish. Or I take him towards the nar¬ 
row upper end of the pond and he 
gets his line caught on a bulrush— 
that might be a bite. Or, if he still 
keeps restless, 1 say suddenly, 
“Hush! Was that a fish jumping?” 
That will silence any true angler in-' 
stantly. “You stand in the bow,” I 
whisper, “and I’ll paddle gently in 
that direction.” It’s the whispering 
that docs it. Some of the men I take 
out begin to whisper a mile away 
Irom die ptmd and come home 
whispering. 

You sec, after all, what with frogs 
jumping, and catching the line in 
bulrushes, or pulling up a water- 
loggcd lump of wood nearly to the 
top, they don’t really know—my 
guests don’t—^whether they have 
hooked something or not. Indeed, 
after a little lapse of time, they 
think they did: they talk of the “big 
one they lost.” “Do you remember,” 
thev sav to me montlis later at our 
club in the city, “that big trout I 
lost ill your fishpond last sum¬ 
mer?” 

“Indeed 1 do,” 1 say. 

“Did you ever get him later on?” 

“No, never,” I answer. (Neither 
him nor any other.) 

Whenever the sight of the pond 
bursts upon the cvc.s of a new guest, 
he stands cntrancc<l. “What a won¬ 
derful place for trout! ” he exclaims. 

“Isn’t it?” 1 answ'er. 



**No wonder you'd get trout in Stock a pond like that! Well, of 
a pond like that I ” course not! ” 

"No wonder at all.” After an afternoon of Bshing, the 

"You don’t need to stock it at all, guests will say, “I’m glad that they 
I suppose?” weren’t rising. After all, we had ju.st 

“Stock it!” I laugh at the idea, as much fun as if they were.” 


Lament for the Steam Whistle 

William Chapman White in Neu' Yorl( Herald Tribune 

a. THE RATE at which railways arc putting on diesels and raking 
off steam locomotives, the steam whistle is going the way of the 
harmonium and the hokey-pokey man.* Diesels may he more 
economical and speedier, but they have no device for making 
steam. In place of the steam whistle is the diesel air horn. 

It is tlifficult to describe accurately the souiul that comes from 
that air horn. It is not whistle, blare, bleat, quack, caterwaul, bray 
or screech, bui it has something of all those sounds. To some 
people it has the tone of a loose moose, betrayed and forlorn, cry¬ 
ing his anger through brass tonsils. To others it is the shriek of a 
tone-deaf owl. It was probably inxented by a deaf genius who, to 
this day, docs not know xvhat he put together. 

The steam whistle was a belovetl sound riii the American air. 
Particularly at night and from a distance. It xvas a full-throated 
sound, and when it came from far off on the night air it could 
mount a man on hi.s imagination .tnd set him travelling to towns 
and cities, lands and seas that he woulii never see. It brought a 
sense of assurance and of the righincs.s of things. Small .t.s a vill.ige 
might he and is'dated, there w.is a little of the rest of the world 
rushing by; the steel bonds that bind the iaiul in silence had for a 
moment a pulse and a throb. 

The train whistle marked the hour and .sometimes ended the 
evening. Many a house waiieil for the 9.55 to whi.sile for the cross¬ 
ing; when the la.si tunc had eihoed into silence someone put the 
guard in front of the fire and said, “Time to go to bed.” The 
steam whistle might at times stir up resile.ssnc.ss in anyone weary of 
the same four walls for ever, hut ii also had a deeper ton-' of "all’s 
well.” 


* A street-vciicJoi, .selling a cheap kind tjf ice-cream. 
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It’s not a new Bible‘the scholah 
now present; it’s actually, the oldest 



C'ondcnscd from C^liicr s Herbert Yahraes 

,1 


‘■j jiNE DAY lasit March a clergyman 
!i || prc-sscd a hution and siaricd the 
presses rolling on tjne of the 
most tremendous piihlishing jobs 
in history—the prijiting of the new 
authorized revision of the King 
James Bible. 

I’hc usual order for the first print¬ 
ing of a book is five or ten thousand 
copies. The order for the new Bible 
was for approximately one million 
copies. It was divided among four 
printing plants, in Edinburgh, 
Teterboro, New lerscy, (Tunbridge, 
Massachusetts, and New YorkC'ity. 
The combined output of thc.se 
plants went on sale throughout the 
English-speaking world on Sep- 
icmlier-30. 

Into the production of the new 
version—called the Revised Stand¬ 
ard Version—went the efforts of a 
committee of 32 scholars who worked 
for 14 years to make sure that the 
new work would take adventage 
of recent archeological discoveries, 


and that it would be more accurate 
and easier to understand than any 
Bible lietorc. 

Certain improvements are no¬ 
ticed quickly. The type face— 
chosen after consultation with 300 
typographers, publishers and church¬ 
men—is fairly large. The text is 
broken up not into verses of a few 
lines each but into paragraphs, 
though the old verse numbers arc 
kept. (The ver.se idea goes back to a 
16th-century printer w'howanted to 
kev the text to a reference book he 
planned to publish.) What was po¬ 
etry in the original Bible—and 40 
per cent of the Old Testament was— 
is printed as poetry. The archaic 
thou and thee, thine and thy arc 
rarely used except when God is ad¬ 
dressed, and the old verb endings, 
-est and -eth arc dropped. The “be- 
gats” arc gone, replaced b\ “was 
the father of.” 

The Revised Standard Version is 
the fifth authorized Bible to appear 
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in 400 years. The first was printed 
in England in 1539, during the 
reign of King Henry VIII. C illed 
the Great Bible, it was a revision by 
Myles Covcrdale of his own and 
William Tyndalc’s first English-lan¬ 
guage translations of the 15 ible.* 

The second authorized version, 
the “Bishops’ Bible,” the work of 
several Anglican bishops, was placed 
in the churches in i5()8, but never 
became popular. 

Roman Catholic scholars who fled 
from Elizabeth produced in exile the 
Rheims and Douai version. 'IVans- 
lated from Latin '(instead of the 
original Hebrew and Greek), this 
version is essentially the English 
Bible which ('atholics use today. 
American Catholic scholars arc 
making a new translation, of which 
the first eight htKiks of the Old 'fes- 
tament went on sale in October. 

The famous King James Version 
of the Bible, the third authorized 
version, on which a committee of 
47 scholars worked almost four years, 
came out in i6rj hut did not be¬ 
come popular until the middle of 
the century. For more than 200 
years it was the only Bible most 
English'Sfleaking (x:oplc knew. 

In 1885 English scholars prtxluced 
a fourth, the English Revised Ver¬ 
sion, to correct numerous errors in 
the King James, and a .slightly 
different American edition came out 
in 1901. Neither version lx;came 
popular. The translations were too 

• S*e “The Book by My Side," The Reader's 
Oigest, Hay, WS2. 


literal. Most people continued to 
read the King James for its beauty 
and force. 

The Revised Standard Version of 
the King James Bible had its start 
in 1929, when the International 
Council of Religious Education, 
representing 40 denominations in 
tlic United States and Canada, ap- 
[K)inicd a committee of scholars, 
licadcd by Dean Luther Wcigle of 
the Yale University Divinity School, 
10 explore two cpicstions: Is there 
need for Bible revision? If so, what 
kind should it be: After two years 
of study, the committee reported 
that the time had come to revise, but 
that the King James Version should 
be followed except where it was 
wrong. Mfxlern .scholarship bad un¬ 
covered nearly b.ooo errors in the 
New 1 estamcni alone. 

It was 19^6 before money for the 
project could be rai.scd. b'inally, 
Thomas Nelson & .Sons, publishers 
of Bibles in the United States since 
1896, agreed to publish the new 
vvtirk and co-0|)eratc in the finan¬ 
cing. 'Ebe revi.sers—groujx:d in two 
sections. Old and New Testament— 
began work in December 1937 at 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. The revisers checked one 
another’s work, verse hy verse, in 
the light of the ancient texts. When, 
after full discu.ssion, a point re¬ 
mained in dispute, a t»vf>-thirds vole 
settled it. 

Outside groups offered suggestions 
while the work w.'is in progress. 
Temperance workers wanted it 






pointed out that the wine in the 
New Testament was “unfcrmentcd 


grape juice." The committee de¬ 
cided against this change. A wom¬ 
en’s group complained that the King 
James revisers had produced a “mas¬ 
culine" Bible by translating as 
“man" a Greek word that should 


have been translated as “one.” For 


example, argued the women, Mat- 
thew xxi, 3 should read: “And it' 
anyone [not any man\ say aught 
unto you ..." And Revelation iii. 
?.o; “If anyone [not any man\ hear 
mv voice ...” The committee 
.igrecd. 

But those were minor problems. 
A more difTicult l.isk was to ferret 


out words that liave changed in 
meaning during tiic p.ist 300 years. 
I'or instance, in Elizabeth.in times 


“anon,” “presently" and “by and 
bv” all meant “immediately.” When 
Salome danced before King Herod 
and was asked what she wanleil. 


the King James Bible says that she 
wanted the bead of John the Baptist 
“by and by.” ’I’he Clivek slunvs that 
she wanted it at (juce. 

The i7th-ceimiry translators had 
God apparently speaking to Mf)ses; 
reference to the Hebrew wojil 
showed that He spoke dearly — 
which is wb.it “apparently” u.sed 
10 mean. 

To many readers, one strange 
counsel of the New Testament is 
the admonition, “Take no thought 
for the morrow.” “Do not,” says 
the new translation, “be anxious 
about tomorrow,” There is no 




chsfnge in meaning, ]u.st in the Eng¬ 
lish usage. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews urges 
them “to do good and to communi¬ 
cate,” using the 17th-century mean¬ 
ing of “communicate.” The new 
version tells the readers “to do good 
and to share what you have.” 

There are more than 300 similar 
instances. The Israelites weren’t 


harnessed when they went out of 
Egypt; they were equipped for 
battle. It wasn’t outlandish women 


wlic caiKScd Solomon to sin, but 
foreign ones. 

The old version also had some 


definite mistranslations. Josiah is re- 
|x>rtcd In have “brought out the 
grove from the house of the Lord 
. . . and burned it.” Actually what 
he brought out was the sacred tree 
or pole of the goddess Asherah. 

Up till the 15th century, copies 
of Biblical texts were made bv 
h.ind, and occ.isionally words were 
omiited. In Cicne.sis, the King James 
V'ersion savs; “And Cain talked 


with Abel bis brother: and it came 


to pa.ss, when tliey were in the field. 
C'.'iin roseupagainsl.A.bel bisbrother, 
and slew him.” Ancient translations 


into Syriac, Greek. Latin and 
Samaritan .ill had wliat Cain said. 


;ind .so has the new version, “And 
C!)ain said to Abel hi.s brother, ‘Let 
us go out to the field.’ And when 
they were in the field,” and so forth. 

Sometimes, too. in the old ver¬ 
sion, .something was added. The 
Lord’s Prayer, as rcpiortcd in Mat¬ 
thew, ends: “Imr thine is the king- 




doni, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever.” The new version, like the 
version used by Catholics, omits 
these words; n footnote explains that 
they did not apjx:ar in the original 
(jreck. 

New archa’ological discoveries are 
behind other revisions. One of the 
most recent finds tHrciirred in 0)47. 
when a Bedouin she[)hcrd stumbled 
upon a cave near llie Dead Sea and 
found several big clay jars * which 
contained ancient scrolls. Religious 
authorities and aicha'ologists exaiU' 
ined the jars and the script, and an¬ 
nounced that here were Old 'J'esia- 
ment texts, notably the book of 
Isaiah, dating back to about lO') h.c. 
—ten centuries older than any other 
Hebrew text known to have sur¬ 
vived. 

Thorough study of tlic De.id .Sea 
scrolls led to a dozen minor changes. 
In Isaiah lii. 24, for cxam[)!e, the 
King James V'ersion has the phrase. 
** . . . there shall be burning instead 
of beauty. ...” The new version 
makes it read, “ . . . instead c)f 
beauty, shame. . . .” 

The most noteworthy point about 
this find, however, is that it has 
led to .so few corrections. Here, in 
the ca.se of one of the Bible’s most 
important btjoks, is a text that brings 
us i,0(X) years chwer to the original, 
yet is almost precisely the same as 
the texts with which scholars h.avc 
been working since mediieval times. 

Some changes in the new version 

• See '* Atomic Calendar Mt-aiiiifs Tiiiif." 
The Keader'a iJiifeat, March, I9S2. 
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make it easier to undershind the 
geography of Biblical times and to 
u.se maps in connection with Bible 
study. The city the King James 
Version calls Noph was better 
known ns Memphis, and Chittim 
as C^yprus. The new version u.ses the 
more familiar names. It also says 
“the Nile” or “llie Euphrates” in- 
.siead of jii.st “the river” or “the 
llrxxl.” 

The most im[K)riant arehxologi- 
cal di.scovcries of the pa.st 75 years 
have been not ancient Bible texc.s 
but ordinary (ireek writings, on 
papyru.s—letters, wills, contracts. 
Siiidviiii; them, scholars have found 
that the everyday (ireek language 
in which llie .\’ew Teslaineiu was 
written differed cunsitlerably from 
the tlassical (Ireek known by the 
King James scholars. 'I'he liifTerencc 
was roii^hlv like that between the 
language of today’s newspa|x.T arui 
Shak(\spe.ireaM Englisli. 

In I be King James Version, tlie 
ajxistlc Paul in bis letter to die 
Romans .says. “He that giverh. let 
him do it with simplicifs.” By New 
'I'e-starnent times, luiwevcr, the cl.i.s- 
sical (ireek word for “.simplicity” 
bad acc|uirc«l a new meaning— 
“liberality.” Ban! was not telling 
the giver to give simply, but to 
give generously. 

The parable of the sower li.sts 
“the deceitful ness of riches” as one 
of the things that choke out tbe 
word of CjocI. The evidence of the 
papyri is that it should be “the 
delight in riches.” , 
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After nine years of evaluating 
both old and new research materia^ 
the members of the Newl'eslament 
section of IX*an Wcigle’s committee 
finished their work, and tliat part 
of the biiile was published in 1946. 
One million, copies were sold the 
first year and another million liavc 
been sold since. 

In June n)5i, the scholars working 
on the Old Testament held their 
I'inal session. Most of Dean Weiirlc’s I 

O ^ I 

list of points to be. iliscus.sed, wliich j 
had totalled mimeographed 

pages, had been tlisposed »> 1 . One 
major jioinf remained--how to 
translate the Mebrew word rltcsctlj 
which apjie.irs m.iny times in llu- 
OKI Testament as an atlribiile to 
()i)d. 'I'he King James Version 
speaks ol CKkI's merev. I>iit nvent 
research shows that c /k jW i‘.\j)resses 
something more than mercy. 

'The committee linalU agreed that 
it ine.mt .1 los.il iIe\otion grounded 
in love which goes Iu-noiuI leg.il 
obligation and can be dej>cndetl 
upon to the inmost.’' ’^I'he problem 
was to select the b'nglish word or 
words that most nearK (Ajuessed 
this meaning. Almost iiiianimoiislv, 
the scholars voted lor ‘’steadlast 
love.” Pstdni i^h, for e\am|dc, de 
dares that it is the Lord’s .steadl.ist 
love that endures lor ever. 

I'or most memlxTs of the com 


Thomas Nelson, o£ Edinburgh and 
London, who have been publishing 
billies and rcliginus books since 179H, 
call the Revised Standard Version of 
the Ilible "rhe neweit bible from ihe 
oldest sources.” They have pubi'shed 
It in Hritain at 305'., cloth bound. 
Some controversy was inevitable, but 
ihe new version has on the whole 
been favourably reviewed m the Press. 
The Dtii/y Hvprf<s regretted that the | 
Revised .Standard Version had not i 

I 

I'oen ‘‘wnilen in the jewelled Ian- I 
guage ol ihe Auihori/.ed Vcrs'on,” 1 
while the Mtinc/irstcr Ctuinlidn \ 
e.illi-d it ‘‘a proiincl of first-class I 
schol.irsliip, cssenil.illy reliable,” and t 
ilie l\(iord said, “It is hard to imagine { 
a more siiccesslul cuinbination of a I 
neecss.iry inocleiniiy .intl precision ! 

] wiili dignily of iliciion.” 

iniircc, the decision on chesetl on 
June 24 brouglu it) an end 14 \ears 
1)1' work. 'I he National Council 
of the Churches of Chri.st in the 
L’..S.A., which holds the copyright 
to the new versit)n, thinks the 
scholars have succeeded in their 
elloriS. 

“\Vc haven’t been changing the 
Hible,” Dean Weigle savs. “With 
the ail! of the oldest manuscripts 
yet known and with new knowledge 
til Creek and Hebrew vocabularies, 
wc have really been recovering it. 
In that .sense, this new lliblc is 
acttiallv the oldest.” 




I^U'.wv shoes arc the grc.ilest blessing on earth. They make you forget all 
your other troubles. - l-B- 



A new house every i6 
minutes in Levittown 



I-awrcnce Laticr 


A Pennsylvania housewite looked next two years 12,000 more. In ten 
out of her living-room window short years it is expected to be one 
recently at the flat, sweeping spin- of the 50 largest cities in the United 
ach fields where work men were start- States, with a population of more 
ing to hammer in lines of stakes, than 200,fxx). Its creators, Levitt and 
Soon bulldozers began to clear rcct- Sons, have, singlehandcd, built a 
angular sites. After them came con- metropolis overnight, 
crctc-mixers, laying one foundation The new city stands in rich, 
after another. In a few days the drowsy farmlands 25 miles from 
fields were filled with wooden house Philadelphia. Nearby, the United 
frames—one new hou.se was being States Steel Cb. will .scK>n be employ- 
completed every 16 minutes. Al- ing 6,ckx) workers. Kai.scr Metal 
most overnight part of a great city Products has already expanded its 
had sprung up. working force from 1,500 to 5,wx). 

This miracle is a routine spectacle Many other factories arc moving 
for the first residents of Levittown, into the area, 
thefastest-growingeity in the world. The demand for Levitt houses is 
Four thousand homes were com- overpowering. When the first model 
pleted by the end of 1952; in the homes opened in December 1951 
70 




BIRTH OF A CITY 


some 50,000 people tried to get 
into the estate offices. Traffic was 
tied up for ten miles round the de¬ 
velopment. But on that opening day 
and the next, $2,rMK),0(jo (;('7oo,o(jo) 
worth of homes were bought. Today 
they arc selling six months ahead. 
And 35,(X)o people still visit the 
model h(jmes at a gocjd week-end. 

The Levitt house is a one-story, 
asbestos-sided structure wilh a low- 
latched roof. Jl has an 18-by-12-foot 
living-room wilh a Jireplacc and 
wall-sized windows, three bed- 
re »oms, and a kiuhen wilh an elec¬ 
tric stove, an automatic washing 
machine and a compact heating unit 
that autom.iticallv controls radi.inl 
heating in the floor. A carport * is 
attached. With each house goes a 
70-by-ioo fcK)t garden, planted with 
trees and shrubs. There arc four 
house sivles frt)m which lf» choose; 
no tw'o alike eser stand side bv side. 
The price—(/'^,5oo) is cx- 
tremeiv low cm the current U.S. 
housing market. 

Leviiiown is the first large Am 
erican citv to be prepl.inncd. down 
to the smallest lane and tree, since 
the French engine’er Pierre L’hhi- 
tant laid out \Vaslnnt»ton, 1 ).(^. in 
i7«)T. The cilv is subdivided into a 
sccjre of H(K)-home districts, fi'ach 
district h.is a significant name. 
Lakeside, for example, encircles 
a lake. The name of every street 
in Lakeside begins with “L”— 
and so it is for the other dislrict.s. 

• |i'rijffti(iii III till- riiof (if the liiniv, 
l»ririi«l tiv eoriiiT iipiiKlils, iiruk-r wliii li a car 
ina,\’ lie iiiirkL-iJ. 
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Each district is circled by a circum¬ 
ferential drive. Simply by followings 
the drive a deliveryman will cro.ss 
any street he is seeking in a matter 
of minutes. I’or through traffic, 
there arc two high-speed boulevards. 
The tw'f> high schools and ten ele¬ 
mentary schools arc to be so located 
that no child will have to cross a 
main street to get to them. Recrea¬ 
tion areas, including nine swimming 
pcKils, fS playing fields, a lake and 
a pi;nic area, will be nearby. 

A sho{<ping centre of seven large 
buildings will house a complete dc- 
)>.iriment store, fooil markets, dress- 
shops an<l drug stores. Four smaller 
centres for local huving will he 
scattered in convenient districts. A 
modern, grev stone town hall with a 
large asscmhly hall and six meeting 
rooms has already heen built for the 
city by the Lev ills, who arc also 
giving a dozen churLb sites. 

'rbo Levitts. i)nlv family in the 
world with a S2<'(t,ooo.<x)fj citv of 
their own, are the lamest builders of 
(^ne-family Ikutics in .\merica. The 
father, Abraham, founder of the 
firm, is in semi-retirement, hut he 
still oversees the pl.inting of Levit- 
tovvn's i)iu.i)oo house trees and 
slu'uhs and 42,500 street trees— 
and [XTsonallv chides householders 
who neglect them. 'I'he vounger son. 
Alfred, is the architect. The firm’s 
president is William I. Levitt, a 
fast-moving org.inizcr who in less 
than ten years has become the Ford 
of the building business. 

Evcr\ single item u.sed in con- 
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scruction, from the complex copper 
, coils of the radiant-heating system 
to the smallest article, is precut and 
prefitted. Every workday, 48 goods 
wagons of material roll into the 
stock-piling yard where items are 
sorted, loaded on lorries and dumped 
in a package at each site. 

Then the work crews move from 
house to house, each man with a 
speciBc job. One, for instance, docs 
nothing but bolt refrigerators to 
floors. An exact tinic is allotted to 
each operation. Levitt knows the 
exact cost and quantity of every¬ 
thing in each house, from the 1,184 
bricks to the 13 cents’ worth of 
cement-coated nails. (Since the profit 
per house is estimated at only S500, 
there is not much margin for error.) 

The Levitts started buying land 
for their city in April 1951, six 
months after U.S. Steel had started 
building a plant nearby. Land 
prices, already rising, stxjn sky¬ 
rocketed to five times their normal 
value. Farmers who had eked out a 
moderate living all their lives from 
their 100 acres suddenly found 
themselves wealthv and retired to 
Florida. Levitt’s highc.st price was 
paid when one man held on to two 
acres in the middle of Levittown, 
asserting that he had promi.sed the 
land to his tenant. He .sold it for 
$7,500 to the tenant, who promptly 
resold it to Levitt for $48 ,o<k). 

Many of the old residents arc 
unnerved by the expanding mctro|[>- 
olis in their midst. One local official 
lamented recently: “We had a nice 


quiet place here. No problems, no 
headaches. Now you wake up each 
morning wondering what’s going to 
break loose next.” The nearby town 
of Fallsington, with the old Quaker 
meeting-house where William Penn 
worshipped, used to have one un¬ 
paid constable. Now seven full-time 
policemen and two radio cars are 
needed to handle the traffic. 

The surge and turmoil of a city 
growing up round them have given 
the first residents of Levittown an 
aura of pioneering. “It’s like living 
on a new frontier,” said Mrs. Sylvia 
Olin. “Lorries rushing by continu¬ 
ally. Ikilldo/ers tearing up the 
ground. You feel you're sitting on a 
volcano.” 

And since Levittown’s gardens 
arc implanted until after the owners 
move in, dust and mud are the 
symbols of pioneering. In an attempt 
to keep their floors clean, most 
families have adopted the custom 
of removing their shoes before en¬ 
tering the house. 

ProI)ablv the onlv man untouched 

4 4 

by the surging interplay of forces 
between the new city and the oncc- 
quiescent countryside is a crotchety 
old farmer with 70 run-down acres 
on the edge of Levittown. His 
projicrty his long been sought by 
Levitt's agents. Ikit the old man 
keeps putting them olT. “1 grow the 
finest patch of weeds in this 
county,” he tells them. “No hard 
feelings, mister, but 1 just aim to sit 
here.” And there—despite the fastest- 
growing city in the world—he sits. 




C oNM'n-.i'jji's 111 the crriwtl at a ski 
centre near where I live was a hiis- 
loacl of crippleil chiliiron. “Oh,” a 
little polio victim si;;hecl vvisilully, “if 
only we could ever do that!” 

'I'he ski-master was standing nearby 
anil overheard. “Well, hoy,” he said, 
“yon can do that, and at once!” 

I le picked np the astonished little 
hoy under one arm, glided user to ilie 
ski low, gra.speil the rope with his left 
hand and up they went, 500 leer. .At 
the lop he cradled the chilil in both 
arms and asked, “C aim for table.'” 

The boy lUKlded, speechless. 

“Well, here we j^o.” 

Whoo-o o-sh they went ilown the 
lirst diz/.y drop, then out on to the 
open slope in jjreat sweeping curves, 
skidding to a stop near tlie oilier chil¬ 
dren. Setting down his pas.senger, the 
ski-master gathered up another. 

The other skiers, who had been 
waiting until the entire bu.sload had 
ex|K*rienced that ecstatic llighi, .say 
they know just how those children 
will look on the day they pass 
through heaven’s gate. —CM-.O. 


I w.ss aitnvvsiNo about a toyshop 
ii'hen a well-dressed couple came in 
with their two children. “Wc want 
some toys to keep the children en¬ 
tertained," the mother said. "My 
husband and I both have jobs and the 
children are alone a great deal.” 

'I'he assistant showed them a variety 
of games and play ecpiipment, but to 
each there was .some objection. “It 
seems to me,” the mother linally said 
impatiently, “that if you knew what 
we are really looking for you could 
lind it among all these toys.” 

The assistant sighed. ‘Tm sorry, 
madam. Kui 1 believe that what you 
arc really looking for- and what your 
children want--is a mother and a 
father. And we ilon’t sell tho.se here.” 

—I..M. 

My .M\u\, from Czecho¬ 

slovakia, has unlimited fairli in Ameri¬ 
can institutions, hut one .summer after¬ 
noon 1 was sure she was in for a dis¬ 
illusionment. A group of us had gone 
on a picnic and suddenly Mara ru.shed 
to find a telephone. “I’ve just rcmciii- 
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bored I've left a chicken roasting in 
the oven,” she explained when she re¬ 
turned. “So 1 called the Fire Brigade 
and asked them to send someone to 
turn off the stove.” 

We tried to convince her that this 
was not exacdy the Fire Brigade’s 
function. But tnat evening her faith 
was abundantly justified. 

Not only had a fireman turned off 
the stove when the chicken w.is done, 
but he had made an unusual gra\yand 
had left the recipe, with u polite warn¬ 
ing against future carelessness. -k.t. 


Moisture dripveo from the elm 
trees and the ground was damp where 
15 students crouched, their attention 
focused on a young man who, at regu¬ 
lar intervals, gave the plaintive hoot of 
an owl. Presently there came a distant 
answering hoot, and the bird-study 
class moved cautiou.sly, stopped, and 
their instructor hooted again. 



For some 20 minutes the hooting 
and creeping forward continued, while 
the answering hoot.s grew louder and 
louder. Quietly the class rounded a 
small hill. Instead of sighting their 
quarry they came upon a young man, 
hooting mournfully. Behind him stood 
another group of cold, damp, eager 
.students. -Mrs. J.H s 


Driving through the American 
South last summer, my mother and 1 
picked up a young man carrying a 
worn valise and all dressed up to kill. 
We were surprised to learn that his 
destination was New York ‘City. 

“You see, ma’am,” he confided, “1 
only got married today. I always prom¬ 
ised Sue we’d go to New York for our 
honeymoon—but there wasn’t enough 
money for both of us to ride on the 
bus. So here I am, ma’am. 1 hope I get 
there before Sue does.” —IMI. 

At a charity baz.'inr, there was di.s- 
content among the handicraft workers 
because of witle differences in the 
prices attached to articles. Some crafts¬ 
men placed only a nominal value on 
their pieces, though the detailed work¬ 
manship must have required many 
hours to complete, whereas others val¬ 
ued their quickly made modernistic 
carvings at seemingly fantastic prices. 

One morning one of the exhibitors 
brought in a .striking example of mod¬ 
ern sculpture. It w'as pale pink, and 
no one was quite .sure what it 
represented, but there was no doubt 
ahifjut the price. I'he tag boldly read 

i.* 5 - 

A visitor who admired the work re 
marked that the price seemed high. 
The exhibitor replied, “Not a bit. And 
you won’t think so when I tell you 
that the lady who .sculptured this 
rarity did it all with her tongue, and 
it took her almost a year to finish 
it.” 

The judges, knowing its origin, 
gave the sculpture first prize. It turned 
out to have been made from a block of 
stable .salt. And the sculptress who had 
fluted it so neatly with .soft curves was 
the exhibitor’s family cow. —E.M- 



America’s biggest secret operation since D Day 


Giant New Air Base at the 
Top of the World 

Condensed from Life Bill Brinkley 

ll’i/A addittufal nialrnal gathi-rrd by life's sterff 

F rom out of the eerie Arctic twi- U.S.-Danish weather station with 
light in March 1951, there de- 18 observers and eight small build- 

scended on a modest airstrip in ings, Thule now has a io,ooo-foot 

northern Greenland an airborne airstrip and 480 acres of snug bar- 
force of Cxxj men which carried with racks, fuel tanks, warehouses and 
it, among other things, a 12-ton healed hangars a dozen miles from 
power shovel, [xrrhaps 
the heaviest piece of 
equipment ever air¬ 
lifted. Thus began 
America’s biggest secret 
militar) o{x:ration since 
the mounting of the 
Normandy invasion: 
the establishment on 
(irccnland, 900 miles 
from the North Pole, of 
a full-scale, year-round 
base for l)ig bombers. 

(Construction of Thule 
(pronounced Tcx)lcy) 

Air Base, olBcially des¬ 
ignated by the enig¬ 
matic title Operation 
Blue Jay, was a modern 
engineering miracle. 

Formerly a joint 
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the io,ooofoot ice mountain of 
Greenland’s eternal ice cap. It 
is still a joint U.S.-Danish enter¬ 
prise. 

Three months after the initial 
task force landed, the major invasion 
of 7,500 men sailed from Norfolk, 
Virginia, without its men knowing 
where they were going. Then Blue 
Jay ran into the hrst of a series of 
enormous obstacles. Winter ice was 
heavier than it had ever been in 
the memory of any living Eskimo. 
For days the ships were ice-locked. 
Their arrival had been scheduled for 
June 23; they got there on July 9. 
In Thule’s North Star Bay icebergs 
jammed 46 ships into an anchorage 
suitable for only 26; ice damage 
caused 250 propeller changes. Work- 
ing against great odds, the Army 
unloaded an average of 3,386 tons 
a day for 44 days. Thule is open tor 
shipping for only 70 days a year. 
When the ships had to depart in 
September, leaving a forlorn 4c;o to 
man the base through the sunless 
winter, a lot had been accom¬ 
pli shed. 

Many engineering projects were 
pioneered. Among them was a float¬ 
ing fuel hose from ships t() tanks 
ashore. The hose was later replaced 
by an underwater one. When a gas¬ 
ket in the underwater hose needed 
to be replaced, frogmen of a U.S. 
Navy Underwater Demolition 
Team did the job. The frogmen 
had been flown up to remove ob¬ 
stacles from the bottom of the har¬ 
bour. For relaxation, they performed 


a cold-water swimming test. Four of 
them swam a mile in 56 minutes in 
water temperature of 37 degrees. 

In addidcjn to ice, fog, cold and 
dark, Blue Jay’s men h^d to cope 
with “jxrrmafrost”, the permanently 
frozen ground which, ^longcuicd to 
rcxrklikc hardnc.ss by a.*ons of pri¬ 
meval cold, lies about four feet 
below the surface. When an ordinary 
building is erected on it, the build¬ 
ing’s warmth gradually thaws the 
permafrost and the foundations sink. 
Consequently Thule’s lighter build¬ 
ings had to be erected on w(X)dcn, 
non-hcat-cunducting .stilts, and then 
anchored with concrete weights to 
prevent their being blown away by 
the region’s hurricane winds. 

Heavier .structures like the huge 
bomber hangars and machine-shops 
}W)scd even bigger problems; their 
steel frames had not only to rest 
4>n pile.s, but the ground underneath 
them had to be insulated by thou¬ 
sands of feet of 12-inch pipe, closcil 
in summer to keep the warm air 
out and opened in winter to let the 
cold air in. Thule’s fresh water, dis¬ 
tilled in the large.st salt-water distil¬ 
lation plant in the world, cannot be 
piped to individual buildings be¬ 
cause of the cold. It must be de¬ 
livered bv lorrv. 

In spite of the.se dillicultics, the 
building at Thule went forward in 
an organized flurry of digging, dy¬ 
namiting, scurrying earth movers 
and luo-ton earth compacters. On 
September ii, 1951, the first aero¬ 
plane roared off the runway. 
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GIANT NEW AIR HASP. AT THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


-/A 7 annej> with jet-fighter interceptors to 
protect it against surprise attack^ the new 
Thule Air Base puls heavy bombers within 
1 what the U.S. Air Force calk “easy strik- 
I ing distance of any military target in 
I Kurasia.” It affords a top-of-thc-world 
i springboard from' which to launch retalia- 
I iiiry attacks and gives the United States 
j and Canada an invaluable defence outpost 
in the event of air attack over the Polar 
! Basin. 

I C'ol. Bcrnt Balchen observed that, even 
if the Thill; base is never called on to play 
.1 warlike role, it would be well worth while j 
: as an investment in the future of commer- i 
cial aviation. Its use would put Scandin- > 

. .ivia'sairlincs2,i62milcs closer to the (Orient j 
■ind would shorten the London-Tokyo | 
ilight by i/>44 miles. Balchen said that the ! 
North Polar Basin. iK-cause of the short 
distances across it from the old world to | 
the new, has become “the centre of the ; 
civili/.cd world in toiiay’s air age” and pre- 1 
■ dieted that, ten years hence, international ! 
.tirliners would be “going in and out of 
'I'luile in all directions.” I 

I 14 AUrli i?l Ni'm S'riiJ. //. rrt.'./ Irthutir 
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Thule was first con¬ 
ceived as an air base by 
Bcrnt Balchen, famous 
Arctic flier, and the late 
Knud .Rasmussen, ex¬ 
plorer. The two met one 
night in 1927 in New 
York shortly after Lind¬ 
bergh had flown the At¬ 
lantic. Balchen declared 
that the Arctic would one 
day have air bases. Ras- 
mussen said a good one 
could be at Thule, an out¬ 
post he himself had vis¬ 
ited. 

Balchen never forgot 
the di.scussion. Two years 
ago he presented the 
idea to U.S. Air Secrclarv 
I’homas Fin letter, who 
a.sked Lt. Cien. Lewis 
Pick, C'hief of Army Kn- 
gincers, if it was fc.i.sihle. 

Pick, who built the famed 
Lcclo Kixid, in Burma, in 
VV'orld War II, said yc.s. 

Six months later the first civilian 
workers and Armv Transportation 
Corps GIs landed on the dreary 
Circeiiland beach. 

The mcji who carried out Ojx'ra- 
tion Blue Jay form the toughest, 
ablest construction gang in U.S. 
history. The majority of the labour 
force are civilian!?, rccruitetl in secret 
from the “cold states” belt. When 
hiring began in April 1951 the 
applicants were told only that they 
wouU! be going overseas and to a 
very cold climate. They were given 


extraordinary health, mental and 
aptitude tests. All trades were re¬ 
cruited, including l.iundrymen, a 
full-time music instructor, and a 
restaurant man to run the mess-hall. 

Most of the men stay for the sum¬ 
mer work season onlv— al)OUt five 
months. On the job they work ten- 
hour days, .seven davs a week. 

For those who .stayed during the 
whole year Blue Jay was an in¬ 
humanly cold, windy nightmare of 
four months* continuous darkness. 
Tcmivratiires of 60 degrees below 
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zero were common and winds blew 
up to 150 m.p.h. Workers had to 
hold on to cables rigged between 
buildings to avoid being blown 
across the frozen tundra. It gets so 
cold that the motors of lorries and 
earth movers are run continuously, 
for fear that, once they have 
stopped, it may not be possible to 
start them again until the summer. 

Blue Jay’s men C(juld work for 
only an hour or two at a time in the 
bitter dark of winter. In such cold, 
steel and rubber lxrct)mc brittle, 
equipment breakdowns arc frequent, 
often necessitating desperate impiro- 
visation. 

The U.S. Government las tried 
to ease this rugged regimen with a 
comprehensive recrcatit)nal pro¬ 
gramme. Thule has a complete 
gymnasium; musical instruments 
and lessons arc available for all who 
want' them. They are very popular. 

Guffey’s Tavern (the name stems 
from the “guff” to be heard there) 
is also a centre of interest. It serves 
beer only, and a favourite recreation 
is demonstrating how one can crush 
an empty beer can in one hand. 

Except for the wives of the Danish 
and American weather -station chiefs, 
there are no women on the base. 


Eating is one of the most popular 
of all pastimes, since the govern¬ 
ment provides plenty of good food. 
Steaks pose a problem, because when 
one gang is eating dinner another 
is eating breakfast;,breakfast-goers 
sometimes try to crash "the dinner 
line to Ivegin their day with a sirloin 
instead of ham and eggs. 

Notable at Thule is the lack of 
Eskimos, even though there is an 
Eskimo village not far away whose 
inhabitants take a mild interest in 
the white man’s mechanical marvels 
(they have found that a pair of 
pliers is a wonderful aid in skinning 
a polar bear). Fraternization with 
the natives is forbidden liccaiisc 
Eskimos have virtually no immun¬ 
ity to diseases like the common cold 
and measles, and such mild ailments 
could easily kill them. 

The men who built Thule take 
jiistiliable pride in its Fantastic pro¬ 
gress. Said one: “When you go to 
work in the morning you have to 
look round at the new buildings 
and work out where you arc.” It 
was his way of saying that in two 
short summers OjKration Blue Jay 
had transformed a forbidding Arctic 
wasteland into a snug, well'CquipfX.'d 
air base. 


It* ** 




-/he famous Madame Rccamicr said that she always found three words 
sufficed to make her guests feel their welcome. Upon their arrival she 
said, "At Last I” and when they took their leave she said, "Already?” 

-Mn. B.K. 



‘*Hc cleaned up foul places 
and made them sweet*' 



J U N C L I- 


DoerroH 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 
HaroKl H. Martin 


KEi* in the Piinama jungles a 
y dugoutcunoc called a r(7v//<ro, 
pushed by a struggling out¬ 
board motor, pulls in to land oppo¬ 
site a native village. Out of it ste[is 
a short, stout, ruddy old gentleman 
with hair as white as Santa Claus's 
whiskers and a twinkling blue Irish 
eye. As he climbs spryly up the bank 
the wild people from all the jungle 
round descend upon him. Fat old 
women with huge rings in their cars 
clasp him to their bosoms. Men with 
liled teeth and black hair worn in 
i^utch-boy bangs pump his hands. 
Small naked children cling to his 
legs, chattering happily. A general 
air of festivity prevails. 

To these manifestations of alTec- 
tion the visitor rcs^x)nds with equal 
warmth. He spanks the old ladies 
jovially on the bottom, assuring 
them, in execrable Spanish, that he 
never s;iw them Icxiking prettier. 
He compliments the men on the 
number of fine sons they have sired 


since his last visit. He picks the 
children up and tosses them in the 
air, making them squeal. Then he 
gets down to business. 

From a battered case he takes his 
needles and his glass slides for blood. 
I'irst the children, then the women, 
then the men file past, inclining 
their heads as he deftly punctures 
their ear lolies, where the parasites 
of malaria seem to concentrate. He 
draws a few drops of blood, then 
passes round whatever anti-malaria 
drug he is testing at the moment, 
gossips awhile, climbs back into his 
canoe and moves on. 

For more than 40 years Dr. Her¬ 
bert Charles Clark, once of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania and, since 
its founding in 1929. the director of 
the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in 

0 f 

Panama, has been prowling the jun¬ 
gles of Central America. His career 
has been devoted to the pursuit of 
monkeys, mosquitoes, tree sloths, 
reptiles — anything that walks, 

T'i 
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creeps, crawls, flics or swims which 
might add to mankind’s knowledge 
of the fevers and dangers of the 
tropics. Unarmed and unafraid, he 
has gone among people who have 
scarcely seen a white man since the 
Spanish explorer Balboa stood on a 
peak in Panama’s Darien Province 
in 1513 and stared at the Pacific 
Ocean. To him, the jungle, despite 
its reputation as a foul and pcsti- 
lentiai place, is not only a vast la¬ 
boratory full of scientific marvels 
but a restful retreat to which a man 
can go to find tranquillity of spirit. 

Dr. Clark’s most important work 
has been his assault upon malaria, 
the debilitating fever which causes 
more misery and more man-hours 
of labour lost than anv other disease. 
For 20 years he has concentrated 
the work of the Ciorgas Laboratory 
on discove.nng a means of malaria 
control at costs which a business or 
a financially hard-pressed Latin- 
American government can alTord. 
In a restricted area like the Panama 
Canal Zone, where funds arc abun¬ 
dant, |X)licc measures can enforce 
sanitation, swamps can be drained, 
ponds can be oiled. But no oil com¬ 
pany, mining firm or fruit company 
can afford to drain the jungle 
swamps or oil each cupful of stag¬ 
nant water standing in a million 
hollow stumps. The laboratory 
has therefore concentrated on a prac¬ 
tical compromise, based on sprays 
and drugs. 

Dr. Clark picked out a repre¬ 
sentative group of nine native vil¬ 


lages in the centre of the isthmus. 
His first tests showed that more 
than 60 |x:r cent of the people had 
malaria parasites in their blood. 
Month after month, year .after year, 
he dosed them with each new drug 
he thought worth testing. 

He found that when they were 
shaking with chills and fever the 
people would take their bitter medi¬ 
cines, but they wouldn’t follow up 
with regular dosages when they re¬ 
covered. So Dr. Clark devised a 
trick. There was in widespread use 
a popular pink pill which was sup- 
ptjsed to make women mtJre ardent 
and men more manly. Dr. C'lark 
asked a U.S. laboratory to make a 
pill exactly the same in size, shaj^e 
and colour, but composed of iron, 
quinine and strychnine, all good 
blood-building and blood-purifying 
ingredients. His villagers gobbled 
them avidly and begged fiir more. 

Over the years the new drugs 
chloroquine and paludrinc caused 
the malaria rate to show a spectacu¬ 
lar drop. I'he introduction of DDT 
spraying in iqqq almo.st wiped it 
out. La.st year, in Dr. CUark’s experi¬ 
mental villages, the incidence of 
malaria was le.ss than one per cent. 
The cost of drugs and spray amoun¬ 
ted to y. (ul. a year [x:r pers<in. It 
a[)jx*arcd that Dr. C'lark’s .search 
had ended. lie had found a means 
of control that any labour employer 
and most govci nments could afford. 

Lately, though, the DDT is not 
killing the mo.squitoes as it did at 
first, and the malaria rate may be 
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expected to surge upwards again. 
Bui Doc is not licked yet. A new 
drug, primaquine, is supposed to 
be extremely potent against the 
parasite of malaria. If it will destroy 
the parasites in their human seed¬ 
beds, he will be satisfied. He is not 
trying to kill mosquitoes. He is try¬ 
ing to chase malaria cheaply from 
the tropic jungles. 

Clark’s tour of duty in the tropics 
came about by chance and was siqv 
posed to last six months, not 40 
years. In his medical training at the 
University of Pennsylvania he sjx;- 
cial’zcd in gynacology ami cjbstet- 
rics, but he also became interested 
in pathology. When Cicncral Wil¬ 
liam (Jorgas, famous for his succesv 
ful campaign against malaria in the 
Panama Canal Zone, asked for a 
young pathologist for six months. 
Dr. Clark tfK)k the job. 

His decision to stay on was due to 
a happy efTccl the tropical climate 
had upon a di.sease of his own. In 
his student Javs he had contracted 
a mysterious and severe itch. The 
dermatologists used to take him to 
meetings as an exhibit. After two 
months in Panama-the trouble dis¬ 
appeared. When associates in the 
United States praise him for de¬ 
voting his life to sliidv in hot, fever¬ 
ed and insect-ridden lands. Doc says 
gruffly, “I only stayed there becaii.se 
I didn’t itch.” 

He stayed also because in the 
jungles of the isthmus he found 
many things to fascinate him. His 
first nobby was orchid hunting, and 


in the first few years he sent back 
to northern horticultural laboratories 
more than 1,300 beautiful speci¬ 
mens. 

His census of the snakes of Cen¬ 
tral America turned in to the Har¬ 
vard Univcr.sity Museum more than 
14,000 specimens, including the 
deadly poisonous fer-de-lance, the 
bush master and the hognosc viper. 
In his re|X)rt he wrote, somewhat 
dryly, that a man’s chances of being 
fatahy bitten by a tropical snake 
were about equal to his chances of 
being struck by lightning. 

When World War I came along 
he was commi.ssirMied in the U.S. 
.Army and sent to Paris to study 
the pathological elTccts of poison gas. 
The old skin complaint returned 
in the temperate climate, so after the 
war he resigned his lieutenant colo- 
nclcv and hurried back to Panama. 

In 1929 C'ongress appropriated 
funds for the e.stablishment in 
Panama of the CJorgas Memorial 
Laboratorv. Dr. Clark was the log¬ 
ical man to direct it. At a salary of 
Sio,otKj (>^3.5CK)) a year, which he 
afterwards voluntarilv cut .so that 
his assistants could have more 
money, he began his work. 

His capacity to endure the trials 
n( jungle life has Iieen sternly tested 
in the past three vears. Karly in 
1949 there appeared in .1 Pan.ama 
City hospital five cases of a mysteri¬ 
ous and usuallv fatal disease that 
none of the doctors had ever seen; 
even the hospital pathologist was 
not sure what his microscope re- 
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vealed. The Canal Zone pathologist 
examined the slides. Here were the 
classic signs o£ yellow fever. He 
took the slides to Dr. Clark. The old 
man took a long look. He had seen 
nine cases of “yellow jack”. There 
was no mistaking the evidence. 

Proof that yellow fever was abroad 
in the jungle caused a tremendous 
commotion in medical circles. Lab¬ 
oratories of the world were scoured 
for scarce yellow-fever vaccine. 
Within a relatively short period 
Panamanian vaccinating teams im¬ 
munized more than half a million 
people. 

The toughest physical job fell 
upon Dr. Clark and his associates 
of the Gorgas Laboratory—the task 
of surveying the jungle animals and 
discovering how far-reaching was 
the reservoir of infection. For two 
years he and his hunters roamed rlie 
jungles, collecting blocxl samples 
from monkeys, sloths, squirrels, oce¬ 
lots, porcupines, peccaries, anteaters. 
He hunted the forests from the 
Canal east to the Colombia line, in 
jungles few white men had ever 
seen, and from the C'anal west to 
Costa Rica. Blood samples showed 
that many of the monkevs and a few 
of the other animals had had yellow 
fever. 

It became im|X)rtant then to 
know how far north the disease ex¬ 
pended — how close it might be 


found to the population centres of 
Mexico and the soudicrn United 
States. In 1951 Dr. Clark and his 
hunters went to Mexico. They found 
that in the state of Chiapas, the 
northernmost area in which mon¬ 
keys abound, the fever-was also en¬ 
demic in animals. 

I’he classic carrier of yellow fever 
is aedes (^gypti, a mosquito which 
lives in towns, breeding in old tin 
cans. There were no aedes tegypti 
in the jungles and the men who 
had died were not town dwellers. 
They were jungle wood choppers. 
Two of Dr. Clark’s young entomol¬ 
ogists found the carrier—an iri¬ 
descent mosquito that lived in the 
leafy canopy of the tallest trees and 
was dangenius to men only when 
the trees were felled. 

The three-vear monkev hunt was 

# i 

probably the last expedition into 
the jungle that Dr. C'lark will make. 
Now 75 years old, he is a little 
tired and is thinking about retiring. 
When he does, the trr)pics and their 
people will miss him. Like Gorgas, 
who was his friend, “he was one of 
life’s great helpers; lie cleaned up 
foul places and made them sweet.’’ 
And the professirjn will miss him, 
too, for, wandering the lonely jun¬ 
gles, looking with insatiable curi¬ 
osity at every living thing, he has 
added many a fascinating bit of fact 
to the sum of human knowledge. 


.s^NOTHER reason why you can’t take it with you -it goes before 
you do. 
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DOWN? 

How a course of 
SANATOGEN 



restores you to glorious healtii 


woiJR continual tiredness and unsettled 
I nerves, especially on today's diet, may 
well be caused by mild “cell starving”. 
Sanatogen restores strength by feeding these 
“starved” cells with extra, life-giving pro¬ 
tein, plus organic phosphates to lone up 
your nerves — a uniquedouble tonic action; 
unique because only Sanatogen can give 
you this! Start your Sanatogen course 
today — and get Sanatogen for your hus¬ 
band, too. From 7 /.^ at all chemists. 


Unique double~tonle action 
— protein piut organic 
photphates! 
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^ Thoiisandii of dorton all over the H 
wiirld hate endorMd Sanatogen H 
^ over Ihe past SO yean, and lhank- H 
ful lei lent from all over the country prove H 
Sanaloeen's value. Mn. M. M. Thomaa. H 
78 Cherry Tree Rd., Nether Edge. M 
Sheffield, writes:— 

"iJoHtid mvself in a law stale nf health M 
tfue la M orrv anti anxiety .. . / laid really JH 
hi'iiun HI feel I u ouldhe compelled to yi iv IH 
up myjiib. I bouiihi .SiiJMJffnit'i'n and all IH 
sh'knew andpalpiiaiittn stopped." Hi 

Is your complaint hortP 

PhytIckI Eihkuition, Narvoui Strain, 
Mental Fatigue, Lack el Eneray, Nerveui- 
neu, Laak el Cancentratien, Me^eunen, 
CenvaieMant Weakneu. 

Sunattigen is intaluable, loo, for cxpcctanl 
and nuruiig nioihers: the aged; and for 
nervous and sickly children. 

Sturt a course of S.-inaiogen today and 
recover your riiH he.ilth and strength. 


THE PROTEIN 
NERVE TONIC 
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The best way is to listen 


By Stuart Chase 

Author of ‘'Roads lo Agrccmrut," iTC. 



IJPIMWE a s..riin«er irics lo 
pick a quarrel wilh you, ai 
a cocktail party, let us say, or a con¬ 
ference. He comes up and says: “I 
hear you like trade unions; well, 
they arc nothing hut a lot of 
rackets! ” 


Suppose further that you have a 
long and honourable record as an 
impartial studentof labour problems, 
which makes this preriy ncarlv an 
insult. What are you going to do? 

There arc three obvious things to 

do—and one not so obvious. You 

can hit him. You can turn your 

back and walk awav with as much 

dignity as you can summon. You 

can sav: “You don't know what 
* 

you’re talking about!” and .start a 
big argument. This will pnjbably 
draw a crowd like a soapbox debate, 
and like such debates it will get [)re- 
ciscly nowhere. 

These are the normal courses of 
action, but this time, in the interests 
of pe<ice, and of science, suppose 
you try an experiment. Stand your 
ground, put on as rcascmablc an ex¬ 


pression as can be mustered,and say 
nothing at all. 

Your man looks .surprised, but 
soon rallies to the attack: “Every¬ 
one knows that unions a(c all run 
bv racketeers!” 

j 

You continue to' keep your foot 
hard on the brake. The c.sscnce of 
the experiment is to refii.se to argue 
<in big general statements, where 
iM)body knows what the other fel¬ 
low means. “W'ell,” voii say, “that’s 
one point of view. I'ell me .some 
more.” 

Your man blinks and clears his 
throat. He is plainly di.sconccrted. 
“Well—cr—it’s a known fact, isn’t 
it?” Now he is moving troni olTen- 
sive to defensive. If you are templed 
to follow u[i the advantage, resist 
(he temptation. 

“(It» abe;ul,” vtJU say, “I’m listen- 
ing.” Arul you are listening. You are 
trying to determine wh.it makes him 
behave like this. Did he once get a 
rough deal from .i trade union? 

Your man opens his mnulh,closes 
it, and goes inn» neutral. “Well, 
some peo[de think they’re rackets; 
whattlovou think?” This is the sig- 
nal that the experiment has been 
successful! The attack lias liiC/.led 
out. The man w'ho came to back 
yt)U into a corner is now a.sking 
your opinion. You can leave liim 
disarmed, or v<iu can continue the 
experiment. Suppcjse you tell him 
about a case of racketeering which 
you had fx:rsonaIIy investigated. “A 
very had businciss.” (You have saved 
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his face by admitting he has a case; 
some American unions are indeed 
rackets.) “But now take the U.S. 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
who sometimes even endorse bank 
loans to employers who are in trou¬ 
ble. One could hardly call that 
racketeering?” 

Since you have listened to him, he 
is now willing to listen to you. 
admits that the Amalgamated is a 
responsible union. He admits that 
he may be a little prejudiced. You 
can then discuss various other cases 
without emotion, on their merits. 
Both of you learn something which 
neither of you knew lx:fore. No 
fisticuffs, no enemies, no shouting, 
and no backing down on your part. 

This ingenious technique was first 
outlined to me bv a social scientist. 


I have used it on a number of odta.- 
sions with considerable success. 

The essence is in listening. Don’t 
hit, don’t contradict, don’t cave in 
or turn the other cheek, Just say: 
“Tell me some more. I’m listening.” 

Bernard Shaw once said that the 
degree of emotion in a controversy 
varies inversely with knowledge of 
the subject. And usually the offen¬ 
sive docs have very few facts with 
which to back up its emotion! (1 
fiiid that most attackers run out of 
wind in about three minutes.) 

When you accept your attacker as 
a human being with a legitimate 
jToint of view, his self-confidence is 
not threatened; he will eventually 
try to find out what you think, and 
may go cjuitc a way to agree with 
you. 



Prayer at Eventide 

0 

j 

BRING Thee now, O God, the parcel of a completed day. For 1 
have wrapped it in my thoughts, tied it with my acts, and stored it 
in the purposc.s for which I live. 

As the evening falls and while T seek Thy f.icc in prayer, grant 
unto me the joy of good friends, the curative jiowcr of new in¬ 
terests, the peace of the quiet heart. 

Bestow upon me. Eternal Spirit, light as darkness comes— 

Light not of the sun but of the soul, not for the eye but for the 
mind. 

Light by which to judge the errors and the wisdom of the day’s 
work. 

Light for the path that the soul must find in the tangled ways of 
coming days. 

And grant Thou again the healing touch of sleep. Amen. 

—I’cn'V Urty Iliiywanl, Young Pruplr’a /'myi'W 



The Reindeer 
' . As He Really Is 




C^diuicnscci trom United Niitions Wijrld Gco/'^e Kent 


iKt: MOST I'Koi'i.i;, 1 never 
^avc reindeer miith 
llidughi, except perlia}).s 
ai C'hristina.s-timc. 1 regarde<l them 
vaguely :is‘ large, good-liiimoiired 
beasts which each year hauled Santa 
C^hiLis about in his high red sleigh, 
"fhen 1 vvciii ii[) l)c\uiul the Arctic 
('ircle to I'innish Lajil.uul. where 
the Lapps drive, milk and eat rein 
deer; where, in short, the animal is 
part of everyday life. 

The deer I got to know best w.is 
a morose, mangy little thing about 
the si/.e of a Shetland pony. Thtnigh 
he was full-grown, I could have lilt 
cd him without much trouble, llis 
coat was a frowsy brown-grey and 
he possessed onlv one ht)rn. 

I have heard reports of sweet 
tempered reindeer, but 1 did not 
meet any. If a Lapp wants to milk 


a ladv deer he has to lasso her, 
mu/./.le her with a rope and chain 
her to a fence or slump. The most 
milk he'll gel is half a teacup. Hut 
it has about four times the butterfat 
of cow’s milk, and a few drops are 
enough to turn colTec white. The 
Lapps/reey,c it and drop it into cof- 
lee like lumps of sugar. 

Reindeer pull the Lapp version of 
a sleigh, which is called a pulka, 
but they never pull with gusto. A 
wild hor.se can be persuaded be¬ 
tween the shafts of a wagon in a 
rntjiuh or two. but it takes six 
months to train a reindeer, and to 
his dving day he feels he has lx?cn 
unlucky. The pulka hasn't much in 
common with the glossy double- 
runner sleighs of Chri.stmas cards. 
It is more like a boat, six feet long, 
two feet wide and a foot high. It 

.^7 
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^iihs over the snov/ on a broad keel. 

My Lapp guide was loath to let 
me ride alone because he thought it 
would be too dangerous, but I did it. 
There arc no shafts, and the harness 
is merely a leather strap that passes 
between the deer’s legs to a wooden 
collar or rope noose about his neck. 
The bridle is just a halter. There is 
only one rein, and you stop your 
steed by whistling and throwing the 
rein over to the other side of the 
deer. 

You get the ride of your life, a 
breath-taking experience, like riding 
at high speed in a car with no 
brakes. You have almost no control 
of the deer. The pulka is so low you 
are almost on the ground, and your 
terrific pace—a reindeer can outrun 
the average horse—is c\aggcr,atcd 
by the wobbling and rocking of the 
conveyance. The hoofs of the rein¬ 
deer machine-gun you with pellets 
of snow and ice. 

If vou are an experienced driver 
you (took your legs over the gun¬ 
wales so that you can dig your heels 
in the snow to check the speed. If 
the single-thong harness snaps, as it 
docs occasionally, you hang on to 
the rein—or that’s the last vou’ll sec 

it 

of the deer. 

Laplanders run trains of reindeer 
sleds, nine and m(jrc in single file, 
each animal tied to the one ahead by 
the rein. Over hard, smooth sur¬ 
faces, one deer can haul 4 cwts. at 
a good clip, and cover 40 miles a 
day. As pack animals they will carry 
about 90 pounds. Lapp mothers 


fahumy 

often hang babies in their stiff, sit- 
u[) cradles on a reindeer’s side, with 
a counterbalance on the other side. 
Reindeer will take a saddle, but their 
backs arc not strong enough to sup- 
pxjrt more than 150 pounds. 

Some of the aiiimiJs arc reared 
like pecs and allowed in the house, 
but most of them start life half wild 
and stay like that. Strictly speaking, 
they are not herded but followed. 
The Lapps who watch over them 
arc nomads, because their deer 
have to keep moving to find forage. 

The reindeer take care of most of 
their own feeding problems. They 
will find and dig up food in what 
seems an absolutely barren waste of 
snow. Their splayed hrx)fs have a 
sharp edge which can cut through 
all but the hardest ice. Their chief 
food is the lichen of the north, often 
called reindeer moss, which in sum 
mer makes an ankle-deep rug of 
greenery. But they will eat almost 
any growing thing. 

Cold doesn't bother this animal 
and it prefers the lee of a rock or 
tree Ui man-made shelter. Its coat is 
waterproof. A jacket of reindeer fur 
is a fair equivalent of a life-belt, be 
cause the hair is hollow and filled 
with air, and hence buoyant. The 
sight of a herd rjf reindeer swim 
ming—a forest of antlers moving 
over the water—is hard to forget. 

By any standard, a reindeer is a 
tough and enduring animal. In tlu- 
vast stretch of countrv across the 
top of the world—Canada, Alaska, 
Greenland, Scandinavia and Siberia 


rMlS READER'S DIGEST 
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—the reindeer is the only animal of 
its type (with the possible exception 
of the musk ox) which can thrive 
and multiply, and it is therefore a 
valuably economic asset. It is food, 
clothing and transportation. Rein¬ 
deer hair h used for mattresses. Tails 
are used for shaving brushes. The 
skin makes parkas, mittens, trousers. 
Sinew thread is especially g(K)d for 
sewing canoes, because it swells, 
making watertight seams. Knife 
handles and needles arc also contri¬ 
buted by the animal. The stomach 
membranes (a reindeer has six 
stomachs) are used for [lacking 
cheese. Skin from the forehead pn>- 
duces a non-skid leatlier for shoe 
soles, excellent for walking on ice. 

Late in September the mating sea¬ 
son gets under way, when the bucks 
begin a,ssembling harems of 30 to 40 
females. This is also the lighting sea¬ 
son, and the air is alive with the 
crash of bodies and the castanet- 
crackle of horn on hf)rn as the bucks 
battle to protect their wives. At this 
season it is not safe to get near a 
cluster of reindeer. There arc in¬ 
stances of men having been killed, 
and of others being .strandei! f(;r 
days on a high rock where they had 
taken refuge. 

In Western Europe the great rein¬ 
deer breeders are the Lapps of Nor¬ 
way, Sweden and Finland, whose 
herds total about 425,000. The Rii.s- 
sians are said to have a million rein¬ 
deer on collective farms, and arc 
using them for food and transporta¬ 
tion. Deer carry mail and pull buses 


in many parts of Siberia. For the' 
army they carry mess<iges and haul 
machine-guns. Evidence of the So¬ 
viets’ growing interest is the recent 
publication of a large book on rein¬ 
deer bVeeding. 

In 1891 an American missionary. 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, observed that 
Eskimos in Alaska were dying of 
starvation, while on the other side 
of Ecring Strait, 56 miles away, they 
were sleek, well fed and happy. The 
dilTerencc was reindeer. Dr. Jack- 
son raised £yc)o, mostly in churches, 
to import 187 head from Siberia. 
These did so well that about 
11 ,(KJU additional reindeer were in¬ 
troduced into Alaska. 

Ey 1931, reindeer, numbering 
more than 500, (X)o, were big busi¬ 
ness. There were freezing plants 
and slaughterhouses, and reindeer 
meat was appearing on many 
American menus. The success of 
the experiment was largely due to 
the fact that private owners were 
doing a fine job of herd manage¬ 
ment. 

Then in 1037 the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment, persuaded by well-meaning 
but ignorant persons, bought all the 
reindeer in Alaska not already- 
owned by the natives and turned 
them over to the Eskimos. But the 
Eskimo is primarily a hunter; he 
lives from dav to day without plan¬ 
ning ahead, and refuses to take care 
of a herd. The Eskimos slaughtered 
the reindeer bv the thousand and 
took no care of the remainder. To¬ 
day there are only 25,000 left. 



The gfamour is applied professionally, 
and it has never worn off 



C'ondcnscd from Lite Winthrop Sey<>eant 
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BOUT 20 
years 
ago in a ‘great 
German film 
called The Blue 
Angel, director 
Josef von Stern- 
lierg constructed 
a memorable 
myth out of some 
simple ingredi¬ 
ents: a pair of 
lx:autiful legs, a 
low, caressing 
voice, a beautiful 
masklike face 

which suggested both an angel and 
a cloakroom girl in a low-class night 
club. The myth evoked the essence 
of glamour. It was both beautiful 
and dangerous. It lofjked as though 
it had stayed up late at night all its 
life. 

The name of this myth was Mar¬ 
lene Dietrich, and it srxjn iKrcamc 
self-propelling, through a succession 
92 



ol more than 25 
pictures (most of 
them meiliocrc), 
until it achieved 
a Linicpie place in 
the folklore of 
film making. 
Glamour girls 

O 

came and went, 

from jean Har- 

h)W to Rita Hay- 
¥ 

worth, but Mar¬ 
lene Dietrich per¬ 
sisted. She be¬ 
came a grand¬ 
mother, and the 
myth still exerted its old power. To¬ 
day, at an age (ifiicially conceded to 
be 47. and sometimes estimated 
higher, Marlene l^ietrich is still ap 
|x.aring glamorously in a couple of 
films a ye:ir. 

The secret of the myth’s extraor¬ 
dinary durability seems bafTling. The 
famous legs arc not very diiTcrciU 
from those of other Hollywood si- 
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rehs. The trim figure is merely an 
exceedingly good one, and the pert, 
somewhat bony face has -certainly 
been outranked by those of dozens 
of other actresses. The mysterious 
element lies outside the realm of 
physical statistics. 

Much of Marlene's staying power 
can be attributed to the fact that 
behind her insolently mcx;king face 
is the mind of a highly conscious 
artist who practises the art of glam¬ 
our with infinite pains. At Holly¬ 
wood’s 1950 Academy Award cere¬ 
mony, Miss Dietrich was called 
upon to present the foreign award. 
Tnc perfunctory job demanded 
merely a trip across the stage of 
Hollywood’s Pantages Theatre and 
the uttering'of a jxdite phrase or two. 
But the minute Dietrich appeared 
the audience rose with a thundering 
ovation. Those spontaneous cheers 
were the product of calculated brain- 
work. Before the ceremony, Mar¬ 
lene had checked the colour scheme 
of the stage: it was to be red, white 
and blue. “Then Mamma is going 
to wear black,” said she. “Everyone 
else vidll have flufTy pink and white 
dres.ses, so Mamma had lx:tter be 
slinky—nice, slinky black.” At the 
rehearsal “Mamma” was only inter¬ 
ested in learning where she would 
make her entrance—that would de¬ 
termine the position of the slit in 
the black gown that would reveal 
the noted legs. 

Glamour is to Marlene not only a 
matter of natural talent; it is a 
triumph of technique. Her visits to 


the salons of dress designers in New 
York, Hollywood and Paris create 
the sort of dedicated stir that at¬ 
tends a visit by Toscanini to a sym¬ 
phonic rehearsal. She will have as 
many as 18 fittings on a single gown, 
reduce a whole crew,of fitters and 
designers to a state bordering on 
frenzy, and finally leave them gasp¬ 
ing with gratification at having par¬ 
ticipated in the creation of a master¬ 
piece. 

The average glamour queen usu¬ 
ally pretends that glamour bores 
her, that she is really just a simple 
girl like thousands of others. Not 
Dietrich; admitting and rejoicing 
that a woman’s beauty is a source of 
power, she loves to exert this power 
to its fullest. She has no desire to be 
considered a simple girl. She is a 
professional. 

lieneath the professional Miss 
Dietrich, however, there is a sec¬ 
ond Miss Dietrich who seems to be 
continually asking forgiveness for 
the aggressive Ixrhaviour of the 
first. This is the Marlene Dietrich 
known to people behind the scenes 
—studio workers, directors, fellow 
actors, close friends. It is a dedicated 
present-giver, and an incessant 
helper of every Tom, Dick and 
Harry who is in need. It has the in¬ 
stincts of a Hausfrau. It loves to 
cook. (Miss Dietrich has been known 
to leave a party after a long social 
evening and solemnly set about bak¬ 
ing a cake, .sending it to her sur- 
pri.scd host the following morning.) 

I’hc second Mi.s.s Dietrich glories 
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the possession of grandchildren. 
She likes nothing better than to 
take her daughter’s youngsters, John 
Michael and John Peter, to play in 
Central Park. She is seldom recog¬ 
nized on these walks. “These Hollv- 
wood people who arc always saying, 

‘I can’t go out of the house without 
l^ing mobbed.’ It’s silly!” she says. 
“If I were to slink down Fifth 
Avenue dressed like the sexy crea¬ 
ture in Morocco or The Blue Angel. 
of course they’d pay attention. Hut 
nobody notices Grandma Dietrich.” 

Asamattet of fact Miss Dietrich 
has seldom sought to attract public 
attention outside her screen ap[x*ar- 
anccs. But she is perfectly capable 
of creating a publicity gag if the 
gag amuses her. Several years ago, 
during the shooting of The iMdy Is 
Willing, Miss Dietrich fell and broke 
her ankle. She finished the picture 
with her foot in a cast. By the time 
she and the director of the picture 
were heading by train tor New 
York, the ankle was in pretty good 
shape. “Just lend me your stick,” 
she said. “Then watch Mamma make 
the front pages tomorrow.” When 
the train arrived in New York, 
Miss Dietrich, leaning heavily on 
the stick, stepped off to greet the. 
Press. Sure enough, the New York 
papers splashed her pathetic picture 
over their pages. Next day Mamma 
gave the stick back. 

Marlene’s pas.sion for htflping }X‘o 
pic seems to be one of her outstand- 
ing traits. While making TAe/?oom 
Upstairs in France just after the war, 


DIETRICH' 

she Ixrcamc concerned about the 
ragged clothing worn by the work¬ 
ers on the set, and sent to the 
United States for blue jeans, shirts 
and overalls to Ht the entire crew 
t)f 30 or 40 persons. She once im¬ 
pulsively Ixiught a Ford roadster 
for a studio hand she heard was 

I 

saving up for one. When Czecho¬ 
slovakia was invaded hy Hitler and 
her husband’s family was hauled off 
to a concentration camp. Miss Die¬ 
trich spent years tracking them 
down. Finally she talked an officer 
in the Russian Sector of Berlin into 
giving her a pass into the Eastern 
Zone, where she personally located 
them and brought them back to 
West Berlin. 

Most irnpre.ssive of all her good 
deeds was her three years of war¬ 
time work entertaining U.S. troops 
ovcr.sca.s. “Theonl) important thing 
I’ve ever done,” she says. Often 
working perilously near the front 
lines, patiently standing in ejiieues 
with her mess kit, sleeping in rat- 
infested ruins, Trouper Dietrich [)ut 
on a performance that was a triumph 
of sheer stamina. C^ils remember her 
setting her shoulder to an over¬ 
turned jeep in Italy. She got virus 
pneumonia in Bari. She had a close 
call among retreating rro(;ps at the 
Battle of the Bulge. She entered 
Rome with the American troops, 
jjcrforming on the back of a lorry, 
.singing songs, doing a mind-reading 
act (“It’s not dilficult to read a 
GI’s mind overseas”) and playing 
tunes on the mu.sical saw. 
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Later when Miss Dietrich sang 
for the Germans they showed no 
bitterness towards her. They simply 
gazed at her With adoration and 
murmured sentimental reminis¬ 
cences about The Blue Angel. “If 
they had any character,” Dietrich 
says, “they would hate me.” 

Her deep-rooted loathing for the 
Nazi regime started as soon as Hitler 
came to pcjwer. As Germany’s most 
famous film star, she was ap¬ 
proached on three occasions by Hit¬ 
ler’s envoy (once by Von Ribben- 
trop himself), promising her a posi¬ 
tion as absolute queen of the Ger¬ 
man film industry. It was even 
suggested that der Tiihrer himself 
would personally lay his luTartalher 
feet. Miss Dietrich flatlv refused all 
offers, and unceremoniously showed 
Von Ribbentrop the door. 

Marlene's father was a lieutenant, 
later a major, in a famous cavalry 
regiment; her mother, a stately, 
strong-willed woman of French de¬ 
scent. She was christened Maria 
Magdalena (promptly elided into 
Marlene) and spent a good deal of 
her childhcK)d in various garrison 
towns in eastern (Germany, fler early 
education was acquired from gov¬ 
ernesses who taught her French from 
the age of three and English from 
the age of six. The day was carefully 
.scheduled, with certain hours set 
aside for walks or “gymnastics,” and 
certain other hours for study. Mar¬ 
lene was taught such character- 
building disciplines as jiow to go 
without an overcoat when you feel 


cold, and how to refrain from asking , 
for a glass of water when you feel 
thirsty. To this stern upbringing 
Marlene attributes her Spartan stam¬ 
ina and her love of life. 

At seven she took up the violin 
and studied for a career as a conqeit"^ 
artist at the Hochschule fur Musi\ 
in Berlin. At about i8, however, she 
had a serious accident, badly strain¬ 
ing her wrist. Feeling that she could 
never become a distinguished con¬ 
cert performer, she put away her 
fiddle and entered Max Reinhardt's 
famous school of drama. When the 
big German UFA film studio sent 
to the Reinhardt school for a few 
extras to u.se in a gambling casino 
scene, Marlene, with pigtails and a 
big taffeta lx>w, applied for the job. 
The casting director that day was a 
handsome, blond Sudeten Czech 
named Rudolf Sicber. He told her 
to put her hair up, get a low-necked 
dress and “trv to act vulgar.” .She 
did. Shortly altcrwards she married 
Sieber and settled down to a rela¬ 
tively conventional domestic life. In 
1924, she gave birth to a daughter, 
who is now a television actress. 

Domesticity, however, was not 
for Marlene. Before long she was 
concentrating on her restless career. 

In 1929 came the break that was 
to mean world fame. Miss Dietrich 
was appearing in Berlin in a satirical 
revue called Two Necl{ties when 
Josef von Sternberg spied her. He 
decided on the sp>t that she was 
the perfect type to cast opposite 
the great Emil Jannings in The Blue 
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An^el, P^ifiistaKingly, Von Stern¬ 
berg created the figure that was 
ultimately to be known publicly 
as Marlene Dietrich—the low, sul¬ 
try voice (singing rredcrick Hol¬ 
lander’s Falling in Loi'C Again); the 
s^jleepy, mocking manner; the bony, 
strangely angelic face with the }x?n- 
cilled eyebrows, seen under just the 
sort of lighting that brougbt out its 
maximum clTcet. The very evening 
that T/ie Blue Angel o[K-ned in Her- 
lin (to be acclaimed is the greatest 
German picture since V\'orld War 
1 ), Miss Dietrich embarked for Hol¬ 
lywood with Von Sternberg. 

ScKJu afterwards she was cast op¬ 
posite (hirv C'oojxrr in her lirsl 
American film, Morocco, and the 
glamorous legend was on its way. 

How docs this graiitlmother keep 
her glamour.' She never ( iiet.s. 

O 

Though preferring to take only f>ne 
meal daily, she cats what she feels 
like. Apart from a few elhjrls at 
tennis .several years'* ago. slie has 
rafelv taken any phxsieal exercise 
in her life. She drinks onlv an occa¬ 
sional glass of wine at dinner; she 
smokes about ^(j cig.irertes a d.iy. 
She attributes her figure entirely to 
insomnia. She sleeps onlv four or 
five hours a night, and (if work 
oermits) loves to stay u[) late with a 
-:’W close friends discussing litera¬ 
ls: c, the theatre, films, her grand- 
' Iiiidrcn. After one of these long dis- 

IT 

cussions recently, .she became verv 
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serious and said to a friend, *‘One 
should really stop fooling around 
and get married and have children.” 

This odd image of the lone wolf 
is not entirely an illu.sion,, even for 
a grandmother married 28 years ago. 
Marlene has never'had a home of 
her own. But havitig successfully 
avoided the trap of domesticity, she 
is continually venturing in and out 
of it with the w.iry hunger of a very 
smart mouse who knows how to 
nibble the cheese withcnit touching 
off the spring. .She anil Sieber (now' 
in the picture-dubbing business in 
New Vork) .see each other nearlv 
every day, and she describes him as 
“the ideal lui.sb.ind.” 

Her devotion to their daughter 
and grandchildren is [)rob.ibl\ the 
one great Mabili/.ing element in her 
e.xisiejite. When, long ago in 1 lollv- 
wood, six-year old Mari.i arrived 
from luirope to live with her. Mar 
Icne became such a doting ;ind j^roud 
ji.ireiit that I follyw'ood ga.spetl. 
Motherhood on the [tart of film stars 
}>rompily became fashion;ible. 

Now:id.ivs. in addition to lier tele 
vision career, Man.i acts as her 
mother’s .idviser and assistant, read 
ing scripts lor her, .irranging .*p- 
|K‘arancesat fashion shows and other 
public ceremonie.s. and helping to 
calm her more exlreme impulse*, 
and enthusiasms. “SoiTielimes,” 
Maria rellects, “it seems as if I were 
the mother, and Mummy the child.” 


«=.^A>r iulult education nuihing lx:ats children. 



Network to Catch 
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International Crooks 


Condenaed from Cuvitlici 

'iTo Brckik, u m.iii ni.niv i:il- 
. cuts, not Ion« ag«) sal contcmcJlv 
in a pavement cate in Kio tie 
)aiiciro. l ie had just completed a 
tour of Kurope and had persuadetl 
a numljcr of l)iisiiiessnicn in Sweden 
and elsewhere to pay him lari;e sums 
for worthless securities. Now, far 
.iwav where n<j one knew lum, he 
was coinft»rial>ly wealihv, with a 
hrand-new name and a forijetl pass- 
[K)rt. Suddenly, however, a Rio 
detective materiali/ed at his elhow. 
Despite his protests, llrtfck stKin 
found himself on a plane hound for 
Sweden and jail. From 5,u>o miles 
.•way in Paris, the precise machin- 
erv of the International Oiminal 

4 

Police Commi.ssion —1 nierpol—h.vd 
reached out and pul another ocean- 
hopping crook behind bars. 

Interpol is the remarkably unpub- 
licizcd association of the fcclcral |X)- 
licc systems of 42 countries. Its Paris 
headquarters co-ordinates the work 
of mcml)cr nations in dcnlinjir with 


I'Vedtric Sondern. )r. 

7 V//J world-wide police or- 
■^anization l{eeps tabs on fast- 
inoeing criminals 

that growing menace, the fast-flying 
intcrnaiional criminal. Daily reports 
on the movements of these crrxiks 
come from Scotland Yard. France's 
Siiretc i^ationale, Rome’s Onestiira, 
the U.S. ’Preasury Department, 
from police headquarters in Istan¬ 
bul, Athens, Sydney and Rang(X)n. 
Interpol’s (ties contain detailed re¬ 
cords of some fK).oiK) of the world's 
most agile and dangerous swindlers, 
ccjunterfeiicrs, narcotics pedlars, 
.sniugglcr.s, robbers and murderers, 
all of whom have committed crimes 
in more than two countries. “They 
change their names continually,’’ a 
veteran Interpol oliiccr explained. 
“They acquire any number of 
forged passports; they work on one 
continent one montK and on an¬ 
other the next. Hut we catch 
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NmtwoiiK ra CATCH IN fUj§f^¥i6iiri4L C&d6ks 


even the slipperiest of them even* 
tually.” 

Through Interpol's fnciliiies, po¬ 
lice half-way round the world frtim 
each other often set a trap ft»r a 
globe-trotting criminal before he 
even knows that he is under surveil¬ 
lance. Not long ago, for example, 
Interpol Paris received a re<]uest 
from Interpol London to find a 
jewel thief and two accomplices 
whom Scotland ^'ard wanlal for a 
robbery of gems valueil at ^2i),«x»o. 
Interpol Paris quickly identilied 
them as old “internationals.” 

A bulletin went out immedi.itely 
to Interpols all over the world. Stock¬ 
holm soon repf)rted that a tri(> an¬ 
swering the description had s.iiled 
from Sweden for Australia aboard a 
certain steamer. If the crcxjks had 
known of ra<lio messages between 
Paris, London, Melbourne and their 
ship’s captain, they wouki not have 
been as relaxed and carefree as the 
captain reported them to be. 

. Investigation indicated that they 
had probably not dispo.sed of their 
loot. So, when the uiiMispeciing 
three left the ship at Sydney, cu.s- 
toms men, immigration ofTicials and 
police gave them no more apparent 
attention than any other travellers. 
But they were shadowed. A few 
days later the trio, the jewels and 
the fence with whom they were bar¬ 
gaining in a hotel room were taken 
into custody. 

Sometimes a wanted criminal is 
able to conceal himself behind the 
tangle of international borders for 


a long time. But the Paris hies have 
a retentive memory. Off the coast of 
Morocco, la.st November, the Brit¬ 
ish yacht Kangaroa was wrecked in 
a sudden Atlantic storm. Among 
those rescued was an Austrian, Wal- 
ter Praxmarcr, oncof the ship’serew. 
His pa{x:rs were in order. But some¬ 
thing rang a faint bell in the mind 
*jf the [H)lice inspector of Rabat in- 
vc.stigating the accident, something 
to do with an Inier|H)l bulletin. He 
had the sailor fingerprinted and de¬ 
tained on the pretext of requiring 
a health examination. The Austrian 
was un|K*rturbed. It was im[Xxssible, 
he thought, diat anything would be 
known about him in Rabat, Morocco. 

Within the hour an oflicial at In¬ 
terpol Pari.s had authorized the sail¬ 
or’s arrest. The Inierjx)! lilc corre- 
.s|H)nding with the fingerprints which 
the Rabat inspector had wired to 
Pari.s showed that Waller Praxmarcr 
was really Manfred Lcntner— 
wanted by the Berlin piliee for the 
murder of a woman in 1943 and b\ 
the Austrian authorities as an es¬ 
caped Convict, bigami.st and swind 
ler. He had changed his name three 
times, but Interpol’s files had kept 
up w'iih him, nevertheless. Lcntner 
was extradited to Austria to serve 
out a long term before being turned 
over to Western Germany for per¬ 
haps a more permanent punishment. 

Just as imfxirtant as catching the 
criminals is prevention of their 
crimes. Whenever a known “inter- 
national” heads for another country, 
the Interpol bureau of the country 



In a changing world, 
'Greys* still give the Virginia 
smoker the old satisfaction- 
undiluted, unaltered 

so for 3'7 

L»rf;e G'rys 20 for 4.9 
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he is leaving notifies Interpol Paris, 
which issues a bulletin with his pho¬ 
tograph, description, Bngerprints 
and a terse note: “This person is to 
be discreetly but carefully watched." 

When an American racketeer 
sailed on an extended Mediterranean 
cruise not long ago, he had big plans. 
The demand for illicit narcotics in 
the United States was growing 
steadily, while counterfeit dollar 
notes, scarce medicines and t)thcr 
black-market staples found ready 
buyers abroad. As cmi.ssary of a 
powerful ChicagtvNew York com¬ 
bine which deals in these goods, this 
versatile racketeer was to arrange for 
a sizable increase in tr.idc with the 
underworld fraternity abroad. The 
trip went well and tbe racketeer re 
turned home to report his success. 

The joyful conspirators did not 
know that their man had been iiri 
der constant police observation. Com¬ 
missioner Harry Anslinger, of the 
U.S. Bureau of Narcotics in Wa.sh 
ington, had warned Interpol Pans. 
Interpol took care of the rc.st. Dctcc 
tives of half a dozen countries passed 
the man on to each other as he 
crossed their frontiers, watching and 
recording his every move. Their 
pooled information not only wrecked 
the New York combine’s schemes 
but subseauently put behind bars a 
number of the international fratern¬ 
ity who tried to carry them out. 

These international gangs, in re¬ 
cent years, have become mainly 
interested in narcotics and counter¬ 
feiting. One gang arranges the 


smuggling of raw opium from Iran 
and India via Istanbul through the 
Mediterranean to Marseilles. An af¬ 
filiated outfit has the opium refined 
into heroin, which is taken to Paris. 
Another gang supplies couriers who 
get it out of France and into the 
United States, where still another 
organization acts as distributor. The 
tracking down of .so large an opera¬ 
tion takes months or years of pains¬ 
taking work by each police force 
involved. But at Interpol Paris the 
picture is gradually put together— 
with full descriptions of the oper¬ 
ators, their channels of communica¬ 
tion and methods of smuggling. 
Eventually there are raids in Istan¬ 
bul by the Turkish police, arrests in 
Marseilles by the .S'dre/eand in Paris 
by the Prefecture^ more bv Narcotics 
Bureau and cu.sioms agents in tbe 
United Stares—and the combine is 
broken. 

Since the end of the war, dollars. 
Swiss franc.s. West German marks 
and other prime moneys have been 
in boom demand, and the counter 
feiters have obliged. To comb.il this 
rrafTic, Interpol has established a 
.special branch in The Hague where 
a stall of experts watches over the 
currencies of the 42 Interpol nations. 

Not long ago the .Argentine jxjlice 
found a g.»ng of counterfeiters in 
Buenos Aires who had prcxluccd 
some excellent U.S. Sic-'.) notes. The 
head of the combine, a certain 
Nicasio. was thought to be .some¬ 
where in Europe with several thou¬ 
sands of the faked hills. A .sample of 
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watch how the Seven grows 



Wfltch punning costs shrink 



T^HFiN you look at the Austin A30 Seven its well-proportioned 
design makes it seem much bigger than you expected. 

Wlicn there arc four up it is surprising liow much room there is 
for cvcrj'onc—and everything. Wlicn it shows its paces you 
realise tliat this is hiji; car performance. 

And with all this the Seven cuts ninning costs ama/.ingly. 
'I'herc’s nothing .small about what the Seven does ! 

POINTS TO NOTE — 30 b.h.p. O.II.V. entfine Kivinf:' speeds over (So 
m.p.h. uifh excellent m.p.K. : independent front susprn>inn : full 
hydrjulic br.ikcs; conilort for four on foiuu rubber se.it>. 

AUSTIN-,.. ... .. iti 

the AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED • LONGBRIDGE • BIRMINGHAM 
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THE J^EAOEk’^S DIGEST 


Nicasio’s product was classified at 
The Hague according to its paper, 
inks and printing. Interpol didn't 
have to wait long. A Paris bank soon 
turned in several counterfeit $ioo 
notes identified as Nicasio's. More 
came from Brussels, Rome and 
Paris again in quick succession. The 
Paris police found Nicasio without 
much trouble. He was extradited to 
Argentina, where he will be im¬ 
prisoned for several years. When he 
gets out, bulletins reminding .^2 
countries of him and his distinctive 
work will be issued by Interpol 
Paris. Nicasio is finished. 

The International Criminal Police 
Commission has had a long uphill 
fight. It was founded in 1923 by Dr. 
Johann Schober, then Police Presi¬ 
dent of Vienna and former Chancel¬ 
lor of the Austrian Republic. By 
1938 the original Interpol, with 34 
member countries, had made great 
strides. But during the war the or¬ 
ganization collapsed; its priceless 
records were moved from Vienna to 
Berlin, where they disappeared when 
the Russian troops overran that city. 

With the end of the war, an un¬ 
paralleled wave of crime swept over 
Europe and the world. Inspector 
General F. E. Louwage of the Bel- 
ian Ministry of Ju-sticc decided to 
o something about it. A spare, stern 
and energetic gentleman whom his 
colleagues regard as one of Europe’s 
outstanding police officers, Louwage 
recruited four stalwart friends— 
Louis Ducloux, director of France's 
Police Judicaire; Ron.ild Howe of 


Scotland Yard; Dr. Harry Sdder- 
mann, head of Sweden's famous 
Criminological Institute; and the 
late Werner Muller, police chief of 
Berne, Switzerland—to ^tart a new 
Interpol. Police forces the world 
over are jealous of their national 
sovereignty; but little by little, with 
endless patience and tact, the new 
Interpol was built up. , 

Interpol has no field agents of its 
own, believing that each nation's lo¬ 
cal police force can work far more 
efficiently. The only permanent stall 
is a group of 29 experts in Paris 
under Interpol's Secretary Cicncral 
Marcel Sicot. International politics 
arc outlawed bv an ironclad rule; 
Interpol will only touch criminal 
cases. Czechoslovakia and Hu near v 

O / 

tried several times tf> get informa¬ 
tion from Parisf)!! anti-Communists. 
but they did not succeed and have 
since withdrawn from Interpol, to 
evcrycjnc's relief. 

The full International Oiminal 
Police Commission comprises chiefs 
of all the member fr>rccs. At its an¬ 
nual meeting plans arc worked oiii 
for speeding extradition between the 
countries, for standardizing finger 
printing and other police methods. 
This year’s conference, held in 
Stockholm, was an e.xperiencc in 
.smooth international co-operation. 
Without friction or rivalry, the mem 
bcr.s were all drawing the net tighter 
round their common enemy, the 
criminal. “If only,” as an InterjX)! 
officer said to me, “we had more or 
ganizations like this in the world!” 



Goodwill Industries, a unique organization 



(Charity 


liUT A Jojr 

(^ontlcnscd jrnm The Chnstnni .fUi'ociUt 
Irwin Kc).s.s 


W'i EXTKAOWDINARY 

i'V*' " 'ii.'in nppc.ircd at Goodw'ill 
' Industries in Wasliin^lon. 
D.C., one day Iasi spring, tie did 
not ortcr to shake hands, for he had 
no hands. He did not walk in, for he 
had no legs. In a sitting |V)siti()n, 
using the stumps of his arm.s, he pro¬ 
pelled himself to the oll'iee (jf trances 
Mason, Cioodwiir.s perMUinel dircc 
lor, and asked for a joh. 

Mi.ss Mason, wlio h.is employal 
hunrlrcds of disabled people— 
arrmng ihcm the hlmd, the aged, 
the palsied and arthrilic—w.is at 
first nonplussed. Hut she gave die 
applicant some “exploratory'’ train¬ 
ing by placing him in the shoe-repair 
department, hive weeks Liter he 
w.is put on the regular [lay roll. 

The voung man is now fitted out 
with artificial legs. He still has no 
hands, but is none the Ic.ss a marvel 
of dexterity. He can pick up a 
.shix, twirl it into iiosition. Then, 
holding a toothbrush between his 
arm-stump.s, he applies [xilish W'ith 


great pra ision along the edge of the 
sole. “The best shoe polisher in the 
departmeiiL,” .says Miss Mason. But 
it is doubtful if any other shoeshop 
would employ him. 

'The new recruit is one of many 
thousands of handicapped workers 
employed throughout the world by 
(iootlwill Industries, a unique and 
thriving org.ini/.atioii dedicared to 
rehabililaling discarded men and 
matcri.d. Its methcKl i.s simple: it 
persuades the public to contribute 
cast-od clothing, furniture, toys, 
kitchen uten.sils and electric appli¬ 
ances. Disabled workers in Goodwill 
factories then repair the items and 
sell them at low prices in Goodwill 
.shop.s. The sales receipts pay the 
workers' wages. 

Now eclcbniting its ^olh anni¬ 
versary, Cuxidwill has become Big 
Bii.sine.ss. One hundred and one fac¬ 
tories arc scattered .icross the United 
States; 350 retail shops sell an an¬ 
nual volume of nearly $14,000,000 
(;(|*j,9(X),o(K)). Seven Cmodwill plants 
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"NOT CHARITY, BUT A lOB" 
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arc operating in Canada; several 
others make bright spots on the globe 
from Australia to the Argentine. 

In 50 years, Gfxidwills in the 
United States have employed 240,- 
000 people, most of whom were re¬ 
garded as “unemployable" when 
they- first arrived. Perhaps they 
lacked adequate training, or could 
not stand a normal working pace, or 
were torn by seif-doubts as crippling 
as their physical ailments. Every 
Goodwill employee sets his own 
working pace, however. And a visi¬ 
tor to a workshop, perceiving the 
calm and placid aimosplicrc, uiuler- 

stands how easy it is for a handi- 

>1 

capped person to shed his self-con¬ 
sciousness when he g«K\s to work 
there. 

In the doll-repair sliop in Wash¬ 
ington a Negro supervisor, paralysed 
from the waist d(jwn by polio, and 
her co-worker, an aged anil deaf 
white woman, absorbediv scan an 
assortment of dolls’ arms, legs, heads 
and torsos. Thev match up the p.irts, 
paint the faces, stitch the dresses 
and turn out a product scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from new. 

On the floor above, we see a young 
girl whose unco-ord*nated move¬ 
ments and distorted grimaces mark 
her as a cerebral-palsy victim. She 
has a degree in social work, but her 
disability has barred her from her 
profession.Today her trained fingers 
handle file cards and addressograph 
plates. Despite her professional dis¬ 
appointment, she is doing a real job 
and she is making a living. (Good¬ 


will is one of the few places where a 
cerebral-palsy victim can find em¬ 
ployment.) 

In the chair-caning and uphol¬ 
stery dcpriitmcnt I watched a white- 
haired Negro, blinded by glaucoma 
20 years ago, rc-upholstcr a bench. 
Fie cut off excess material with 
large shears, laid on tacks in a 
straight row; his hammer blows 
never missed. In the next room a 
muscular youth was manccuvring 
a large expanse of cloth through 
tlic cutting machine; his deft move¬ 
ments were unhindered by the fact 
that his arms were twisted almost 
inside out. Congenitally deformed, 
he had never had a job before 
iioing; to Cioodwill. 

O r> 

When a handicapped person en¬ 
ters CiCKKlwill, he is given on-the-job 
training in one of 30 specialize*! 
tasks, from millinery to lorry driv¬ 
ing. After this he goes on the regu- 
I.ir pay roll. A progress rcjxirt is 
kept on each worker, and as his pro¬ 
ductivity increases his pay is raised. 
More than 30 per cent are eventually 
siilficicntly rehabilitated to get jobs 
in private business. 

The change in individual fortunes 
is often dramatic. At 16, William 
Dean was .stricken with a streptococ¬ 
cus infection and sleeping sickness; 
he recovered, but could not walk, 
stand, use his arms or even hold a 
pencil. lie attended secondary 
school in a wheel chair, took radio 
courses at Columbia University. He 
made a go<5d record, but employ¬ 
ment prospects were dim. 



Indifeistion made him p H&C 
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PIMM the plumber’s traced his trouble 





No need now to groan and bubble 




When acid stomach gives him gyp 





TWO RENNIES soothe him drip by drip 



TAP THIS SAMPLE SUPPLY 4d 



|uM Buck » Rennies slowly, like Bweets —and auddcnly you’ll realise that the 
pain la gone! If Rennica don't relieve your indiffcatinn It’s high time you saw a 
doctor. Trial slxc gd. Other sizes nvailabic everywhere at s^ind., i/7d., and lOcL 
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When he was 27, Dean went to 
the New York branch of Goodwill. 
His first goal was to develop the 
muscles of his hands. He was given 
a rigorous job: operating the switch¬ 
board. With excruciating effort he 
got the fingers of his right hand to 
close round the cord; then the left 
hand raised the right to plug the 
cord into the board. After inontlis 
of practice he developed accuracy 
and speed. Cheerful and confident, 
Dean asked for more demanding 
work. Eventually he took a hand in 
Goodwill’s public relations. 

Working at his Ossining, New 
York, home, he launched an ambi¬ 
tious publicity campaign on a kx'al 
radio station, wrote and directed 
radio shows to promote the organ¬ 
ization’s case. From that he gradu¬ 
ated to his own daily pnjgrammc of 
recorded music and local news. The 
formerly unemployable William 
Dean recently completed his third 
full year on the air. 

When it is not graduating work¬ 
ers to private industry, CioiKlvvill is 
trying to move them up to its own 
supervisory ranks. Six years ago a 
chronic arthritic, disabled since he 
was 12, went to the Cincinnati 
Goodwill. He was 27, and had never 
learned a trade. Rigid as a plank, 
he could .stand or lie down, but 
could not sit or stoop. To ca.se the 
fatigue of standing all day at a work¬ 
bench, the carpenters’ shop made an 
upright board with a cushioned fxid 
for him to lean against. He became 
an excellent craftsman in die slioc- 


Goodwill Industries docs not oper* 
ate in Great Britain, but work on ' 
these lines is undertaken by voluntary 
organixatiun.s and by the Government. 
For disabled ex-servicemen and 
women such societies as St. Dunstan’s 
(for the blind) and Earl Haig’s Fund 
work unceasingly. Meanwhile, under 
an Act of 1944, those who arc pre¬ 
vented from working by some dis¬ 
ability arc, if necessary, helped to 
overcome rheir ha!idica|).s, by being 
carefully trained for suitable job.s. A 
special register is maintained to keep 
Disabled Persons in employment. Em¬ 
ployers in industry are required to 
take on registered disabled persons; 
in certain occupations vacancies arc 
reserved for them. Those so severely 
handic:i])|x-d that they cannot take 
ordinary competitive jobs arc em¬ 
ployed in specially equipped work- 
shopvS. 

repair department, and when the 
foreman's job became vacant he was 
put in charge of training recruits. 

(Cincinnati boa.sts an instructor in 
the chair-caning department who 
has been blind all his life. He teaches 
caning to other blind men, as well 
as to the sighted; as a side line he 
guides vi.silors round the plant. 

The Goodwill movement was 
the brain child of an cntcrpri.sing 
Methodist ministcrin Ho.ston—blufT, 
jovial, unorthfMlox Edgar Helms. 

In the winter of 1902 I Icims asked 
a nearby well to-cio congregation to 
give old clothes for his parishioners. 
'Fravclling by tram, lie carried the 
clothes to his flock in an old gunny 
sack. The first venture having 




BEGIN YOUR CAREER 


AS AN OFFICER IN THE 


Mtoyul Air Force 


KOI II IN WIllOll IlKITEK-THAN-AVKUACt: MKN 

CAN OUAl.IKV KO|{ DIKKCT COMVfISSlONS 


■y^ MKN you arc thinking about your Tuiiirc 
career you would be wise to consider the 
many advanta^s of beginning it as an Ofliccr 
in the Royal Air I'orce.'l'his is an opportunity 
that is not open to everyone. You need to be 
ofbetter-than-average intelligence, physically 
tit, and capable of making a real conti ihution 
to the spirit mid efliciency of the Service. In 
return, the Royal Air Force is prepared to 
give you a thorough and comprehensive 
career-training, not only in leadership, which 
will be of tremendous value to you right 
through life, but also to fit you for some of 
the many complex and important tasks that 
the R.A.F. must undertake as Britain's first 
line of defence. You may sec your future as 


an ndininislrator or ns a scientist; or you 
may have, as so manv do, the urge to fly—* 
to master the air as completely as those 
earlier Eli/ubetlians mastered the sea. 
Whatever your ambitions, the R.A.F. can 
help you to achieve them. The brief list 
below shows you four ways in which it is 
possible to begin your career in the uniquely 
stimulating atmosphere of the Royal Air 
Force. Write today, giving particulars of 
your education and training, and ask for 
details of careers that begin in the Royal 
Air Force. 

The address is : Under Secretary of State, 
Air Ministry (R.X. IU 7 ), A.R.I, Adastral 
House, London, W.C. 2 . 


type of commission 

BRANCH 

AGE LIMIT 

EDUCATIONAL 

STANDARD 

PEHMANKNT 

CVfiiTiil Oufifi (Fluinii\ 
n.A.y. Hi gimrnt 
ECfuijmivnl - 'ifcrctatliil 

I7J—19 

C'i'i/ Serrice 
CovuttMtSion 
F.aamxnation 

(JI.A.F. CaAeUMja) 




Tcchnlcai 

17—I9.J 

C.C.E. 

(Advonci'd Level} 

PEKMANEKT 

Genital DutUa (Flutng) 

20—28 

Normal Degree at 

(UniiHTtUji Entry) 

Trclintcal 

recogiused unlvcraitu 


Gimcral liuhca (Flvtng) 

I7J—26 

C.C.E. 

StfORT SERVICE 

Tech meal 

174-27 

Eloher National 
Certificate 


FVoin 

U.C.E. or professional 


Other ground hranrhea 

'^1 ; 

qualification in 
apeclaliaed branchte 

KAr/OUAL SERVICE 

Aimosi all 

During j 

period 
of HTvIre 

t 

GjC.E. 
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To keep regular 
take END’S 


Pleasant, refreshing ENO’S “Fruit Salt” 
is the gentle corrective most of us need 
to keep the system regular. ENO*S is 
particularly suitable for children — and 
for anyone with a delicate stomach. 

ENO’S will safely relieve over-acidity, a most 
frequent cause of indigestion, heartburn and 
flatulence. “Fruit Salt” is soothing and settling 
to the stomach upset by unsuitable food or 
drink. 

A dash of ENO’S “Fruit Salt” at any lime of 
day makes a sparkling, invigorating health- 
drink. To feel better —and look better — keep 
flit, fresh and regular with your ENO’S. 
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turned out well, he bought i,ooo 
sacks, hired a horse and wagon and 
distributed the sacks to a scattering 
of homes about Boston. 

Not all the clothes that came back 
in those 'sacks were fit for use, so 
Helms decided to run sewing bees 
for the poor wcjmen of the [xtrish. 
In exchange for their labour, they 
were given the repaired garments. 
Then a small shr)p was ojK'iicd and 
the extra clothes were sold to the 
public. 

Helms had rtow hit u(X)n the eco¬ 
nomic idea that made the vast de¬ 
velopment of his scheme possible; 
byiisingdisc.'trdcd ntatcrials, jirodne- 


Don costs were kept so low that de¬ 
cent wages could be paid to the 
workers and retail prices could be • 
kept cheap for the needy pur¬ 
chaser. 

In its early days Goodwill handled 
only clothing. Today it broadcasts 
the fact that virtually no item 
round the house should be con¬ 
signed to the rubbish heap. Its 
donors follow the advice literally. 
The Washington Goodwill was 
once f»lTcrcd a henhouse full of 
chickens, which was politely de¬ 
clined. But a cage of white mice 
was accepted—and sold to a rc.scarch 
laboratorv 



AM in no way jisychic. But tJtuc 1 was sure I had stepped along that 
perilous track. I (.ircaint th.'it I stood, in niy best clothes, which 1 do not 
wear as a rule, one in a line of similarly habited men, in some va.st hall, 
fltwred with rough-jointed stone slabs. (Opposite me, across the width of 
the hail, was another line of persons and the impression of a crowd behind 
them. On my left some ceremony w.is taking place ih.ii I w'anted to sec, 
hut could not unless I stepped out of my line. .\t the ceremony’s close, 
both lines of s[)ectatois broke up and movcil forw.ird and met, and the 
great s[>aee filled with people, 'rhen a man c.nne up hehinci me, slipped 
his hand beneath my arm, and .s.iid : “1 want a word with you." 

Six weeks or more later, 1 attcndeil, in my capacity of a niember of the 
War Graves Commission, a ceremony at Westminster Abbey, where the 
Prince of Wales dedicatcil a pl.upie to “The Million Dead" of the (ireat 
War. In black clothes we linetl up facing acrrjss the width of the Abbey 
Nave. 1 could sec nothing of the ceremony because of the man on my 
left. Then my eye was caught by the cracks of the stone lltKiring, and I 
said to myself: “But here is where I have been!" We broke up, both 
lines flowed forward an<l met, and the Nave filled with a crowil, through 
which a man came up and slipped his hand upon my arm, saying: “I 
want a word with you, please." 

How, and why, had I-been shown an unrelca.sed roll of my life-film? 

Kii(i>'an) KipliTifc in Sciim/ftinR of Mxsflf 
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THE BEST MEDICINE 


’ A LiiTLE BOY, aged fivc, was playing 
with the small daughter of new neigh- 
. hours. They had been wading in the 
- lake, and finally decided the only way 
to keep their clothes dry was to take 
them off. 

As they were going back into the 
water, the little boy looked the little 
girl over. “Gosh," he remarked, “I 
didn't know there was that much dif- 
ference between Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants!” -I I’T. 

After a lengthy, heated debate 
in Parliament recently, one Member 
stalked out of the House only to meet 
. his tailor in the street. 

* “Excuse me, sir,” said the tailor, 
“but did you get the bill I sent you 
last month.?” 

“Certainly I got it,” came the dig¬ 
nified reply. “And it has already re- 
; ceived its first reading.” — p.a. 

An erratic lady driver ignored a 
red light and smacked a brand-new 
saloon amidships. Before the echo of 
the crash had died away, she was out 
of her car with fire in her eye. 

“Why don't you keep your eyes 
open.?" she demanded. “You’re the 
fourth car I've hit this morning.”— b.c. 



ing ah appiicaht's list of ftfeirehces. 
“How long did this man work for 
you?” a former employer was asked. 

“About four hours,” was the quick 
reply. 

“Why, he told us he’d been there a 
long time,” said the astonished caller. 

“Oh yes,” answered the ex-employ¬ 
er, “he's been here two years.” 


A MAN who had discovered the joys 
of fi.shing Ixrcame even more insistent 
than most fishermen upon recounting 
his triumphs to sceptical acquaint¬ 
ances. Disgruntled by their thinly 
veiled hints chat he was a liar, he 
bought a pair of .scales, installed them 
in his library and made his friends 
watch while he weighed his fish. 

One evening a neighbour burst in 
excitedly to borrow the scales. He was 
back in ten minutes, his face flushed 
with delight. “Congratulate me,” he 
cried, “I'm the father of a 24-pound 
baby lx)y!" 


“Any physical defects.?” asked the 
National Service doctor. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the hopeful con¬ 
script. “No guts!” 

A FEKKY Bo.^T cnptaiii shouted down 
to the crew’s quarters below decks, 
“Is there a mackintosh down there big 
enough to keep two young ladies 
warm?” 

“No,” came the booming answer, 
“but there’s a MaePherson here who’s 
willin’ to tiy!” 

Two FRIENDS were discus-sing their 
car troubles. “What model is your 
car?” asked one. 

"It isn’t a model,” retorted the 
other. “It's a horrible example.” 



Uve language can hei(dled 
by idle repetition, as this 
American critic shows 


Condensed from Holiday 
Clifton Fadinian 

.imentan llleiuiv nilh 

t)T LONc Af'.o I Iwiokwonnctl 
my way into a radio pro 
gramme that involved talking ahoui 
a Greek classic. The small stint over, 
one of mv associates, an eminent 
.scholar, remarked with -i grin, “Nice 
to make a fast buck.” 

Now, scholarship and the “fast 
buck” are not natural bedfellows, 
and 1 found myself pondering the 
professor’s casual use of the phrase. 
Would it have been possible 25 years 
ago? Probably not. Fifty years ago? 
Surely not. 

Today, however, the once stout 
barrier between “correct" and col¬ 
loquial speech has thinned to a gos¬ 
samer membrane. Fresher, more 


picturesque than stiff-collar Endish, 
the experimental phrase often drives 
out the established one, to become 
in turn standard speech. 

All of us view language as we 
view matter, as something to be 
manipulated into new, exciting, use¬ 
ful shapes. On the whole the results 
have been fine. But this national tal¬ 
ent will sometimes go hay-wire. 
It’s fun to play with words^—^liut 
not at the cost of clear communi¬ 
cation. 

“What is fittest in language,” 
writes Thomas Pyles in his Words 
and Ways of American English/^h'ds 
a way of surviving, as the real McCoy, 
highbrow, crool{, haywire, pan¬ 
handle, roughnecl{^. What is grace¬ 
less or fraudulent or ponderously 
‘cute’ ekes out a banal and colourless 
existence among the silly, the senti¬ 
mental and the addlepat’d. . . .” 

Americans have set thousands of 
useful inventions working, such as 
baby-sitter, bulldozer. But they have 
also, by tlioughtlcss parn»ting, put 
into circulation a certain amount 
of fraudulent new word currency. 
Here’s a list which ma\ be divided 
into a few convenient categories: 

Sheep-Talk : Sheep-talk flows 
from a fear of usinij vjardcji-varietv 

00 ^ - 

English as against the latest fashion- 
;ible substitute catch-phrase. I am 
talking sheep w'hcn every minor ver¬ 
bal encounter bccc.mcs a hassle or 
when I ovcr-cxcr«'isc such trumpery 
jocosities as what's cooking?, big 
deal, iool(-see and oh brother! 
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i^edblisijg' Intensifier: 

;;/'nicrc can be no Ejection to the 
sound, honest American o^ay. Less 
. honest, however, is the current rash 


of emphatic substitutes for yes: the 
jerky-brisk definitely^ the fakc-com- 
.mercial it’s a deal, the tiresomcly 


. bright-eyed out of this world! 

Other enfeebling intensifiers that 
, enjoy a high degree of dispensability 
include: franl^ly, candidly, basically 
and the epidemic personally as in “I 
personally found it very educa¬ 
tional.” The addition of personally 
' does not remove from / its presumed 


flavour of egotism. It merely weakens 
the word and thickens the sen¬ 


tence. 

i The Learned Vulgarism: Wlicn- 
cver people are short of ideas they 
:,tend to u.sc long words. Today this 
: disease has attacked the world in a 
^rather special form, as a consequence 
of the popularization of science. We 
gain assurance when we use allergy 
tor dislike, schizophrenia for mental 
eccentricities, philosophy for any 
notion or opinion, psychology for 
any insight Into mental process, 
* complex to denote a strong interest, 
compulsive for what is merely ha¬ 
bitual, and so on. 

Writers with an imperfect scien¬ 
tific education, such as myself, arc 
niuch given to the learned vulgarism. 

Executive English : Variety, the 
American show- business trade paper 
that has been responsible for a host 
of brilliant additions to the verna¬ 
cular, recently printed what it as¬ 
serted to be a memorandum cir- 


Those interested in combating 
“sh^p-talk,” both written and 
s|)oken, should read two booklets 
written by Sir Ernest Gowers (at 
the Treasury’s request) for the bene- 
lil of civil servants. Plain Words 
deuKs with the la/.y man's prop and 
si.iy, "officialese”; while ABC of 
Plain Words lists, among other 
things, such pitfalls as ‘‘gohblcdy- 
g<Jok,” or the use of long words 
merely for the sake of using them. 
Hoih bcK)klets are published by 
H.M. Siutionery Office, at 2J. and 
respectively. 

Ciliated at one of the major telc- 
vi.sion networks: 

“You will recall that wc’vc been 
firming up this problem for some 
time, and just in the nature of 
pitching up a few mashic shots to 
sec if we come near the green. I’d 
like ttj c.xpress these anglc.s: 

“I think wc should take a reading 
of the whole general situation to sec 
if it is being angled correctly .so that 
we can cvcntuallv wham it through 
for approval or disapproval as the 
case might he. We’ve got to live 
with this for a long time, and there 
are certain rijck-bottom slants that 
wc will have to try on for .size.” 

William Whyte, Jr., in his cur¬ 
rent hook,* calls this the business¬ 
man’s rebellion against bureaucratic 
gobblcdygook. It is a rich hash of 
metaphors drawn from sport (large¬ 
ly f(K)tball), technology, run-of-the 

* Is A nyhoiiy ListmitigP; How and IVhy U.S. 
Business rumhlfs IVhen It Talks with tinman 
lieing'i. 
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cliches, iiewspa^r columns and 
• the jargon o£ “social scientists*’ and 
“social engineers.” This “reverse 
eobblcdygook,” Mr. Whyte be¬ 
lieves, enables the speaker to conceal 
—with dynamic emphasis—the fact 
that he has nothing to say, and im¬ 
parts to him “an appearance of sav- 
viness and general know-how.” 

Synthetic, its “punch” a delusion. 


this new jargon illustrates a state¬ 
ment made as far back as 1838 by 
James Fenimore Cooper: “The com¬ 
mon faults of American language 
are an ambition of effect, a want of 
simplicity and a turgid abuse of 
terms.” 

Of course I’m just thinking out 
loud, fellers, but that’s the pitch. 
’Bye now. Be good. 




A Friend in Need 

BUYER for a men’s clothing shop had really gone crazy, and the 
shop was stuck with a suit so loud and flamboyant that no one would 
even try it on. The longer it stayed on the rack the more annoyed the 
shop owner became. In the end, he really lashed out at the buyer one 
day, finishing his tirade with: “I’m going out for lunch, and if that suit 
isn’t sold by the time I get back . . .” 

When the owner returned two hours later, he found the buyer in a 
dreadful state -his clotlies torn, his face scratched and bleeding. “1 didn’t 
want you to get into a fight with a customer!” exclaimed the horrified 
bo.ss. 

“Who said anything about a light with a customer.^” retorted the 
buyer. “I was attacked by his Seeing-Eyc Dog!” —R.C.A. 


Talk^ Fests 

^HE DiFi'icuLTiKs of caiiiig and talking wisely at one and the same 
time arc so obvious that some men in public life who attend dinncr.s or 
luncheons of official or busincs.s importance make a practice of eating 
before they go. They arc then able to centre their attention upon the con¬ 
versation. The idea was earned to a picturesque extreme in Japan under 
the Shogunatc (160^-1867). Men invited to a tlinner—and of course only 
men were invited—-dined at home first. At the house of their host they 
.sat and talked, with no mention of Food, until such an hour as it was 
considered proper to leave. As they left, each guest was presented with a 
scries of charming boxes in which were rare and delicate dishes—to be 
consumed the next day at home. 

—MriuI Parkrr Chikl, The Social Side of Diplomatic Lilf 



A Most Unforgettable Character 

By Benedict Thielen 


. HE SIGN on the gate read, 
“Fish Hook—End of the 
Line.*’ From there the nar¬ 
row rutted road wound through 

deep woods until j. 

it came out at j 
a seaside clearing. ! 

As we drew up to I 
the house a lean, ; 
erect figure rose : 
from a chair on the j 
veranda and called ■ 
out in a resound-'| 
ing voice, “Come ! 
aboard!” ' 

At 84 Cjcorge ■ 

Hough still has an i 
undiminished curi- ; 
osity about our ' 
strange, wonder- i 
fill, often cockeyed ' 
world. The great American painter 
Thomas Hart Fenton portrayed 
him in shirt sleeves and braces with 
a pencil in his hand. He called the 
picture “New England Editor,” 
and it is now owned by the Foston 
Museum of Fine Arts. When vou 

J 

l(X)k at it, although you are see¬ 
ing die face of a man no longer 
young, the marks of age seem 


somehow to lie on the surface only. 

In the mindsof his friends, George 
Hough and Fish Hook—the home 
at Martha’s Vineyard, Massachu¬ 
setts, to which he 
retired after 40 
years as editor of 
the New Bedford 
Standard — arc 
closely connected. 
Both have been on 
this earth a long 
lime; both convey 
a sense of many 
storms weathered. 

Even if the door 
j of Fish Hook were 
; not flanked by 
; port and starboard 
I lights and sur- 
j mounted by a 
ship’s figurehead, you would feel 
the presence of the sea. With its 
view of the waters of Vineyard 
Sound and the mainland beyond, it 
is what a Vinev.irder would describe 

J 

as “a far-sccin’ place.” But it is not 
until you enter the house that its 
flavour, reflecting the full life of its 
owner, comes to you. 

It is slightly overwhelming. On 

”9 



the living-room walls are a Maori 
dancer’s charm from New Zealand, 
a swordfish sword, ship’s na[)crs 
signed “A. Lincoln,” a strip or batik 
from Sumatra, a painting of the 
famous New Bedford barque Catal- 
pQt a boomerang from Australia. 
Near a calendar from a ^'okobama 
night club is a terrifying photograph 
of what Creorge Hough insists is a 
genuine Haitian /ombi. I'rom the 
bathroom door hangs a batlle-torn 
flag which flew from an American 
landing craft at the World War II 
invasion of Anzio, a gift from a 
grandson who served aboard. The 
bathroom is graced wiiii a Ijaiiner 
commemorating the coronalic)n t*f 
the late King (icorge VI, a wicker 
trunk from Rhodesia—ainl a well- 
stocked bar. 

Presently you realize that what 
seems to be confusion is merely the 
accumulated richness that the years 

4 

have laid down, like layers of lichen 
on an old tree-trunk. The rows of 


books are arranged by categories. 
The clippings arc pasted in neatly 
labelled volumes. The diarv and 


temperature-weather record of more 
than 50 years stands ready ffir refer¬ 
ence. The mind responsible for all 
this is an orderly one. In it. as in the 
house, all things arc in their place. 

Shakespeare says, “Let me not 
live, after my flame lacks oil, to be 
the snuff of younger spirits.” This 
might well be carved above the 
door of Fi.sh Hook. Among (icorge 
Hough’s many visitors there arc al¬ 
ways plenty of young people. One 


boy recently kept addressing him as 
“Pat,” a nickname used only by his 
family and close friends. When the 
boy’s father chided him for lack of 
respect the boy said, “But I don’t 
think of him as Mr. Hough, Daddy. 
None of us docs.” 

“My contcm[>oraries,” George 
Hough once announced in his boom¬ 
ing voice, “/w/r me.” But he listens 
to the v<iice of youth with an unfail¬ 
ing courtesy and interest. If some¬ 
times the opinions he hears amu.se 
him by their callowne.ss, he never 
betrays it by more than a slight 
twinkle of the eye or twitch of the 
mouth. 

Perha[)s this .svmpathy with youth 
.'.terns from the fact that his own 
newspaper career began at 16 when 
he became .sports reporter for the 
Morning Mercury of his native New 
Bedhird. After a few sca.sons :\ rival 
paper, the Evening Standard, lured 
him away by doubling his tiny sal¬ 
ary. He advanced in his earlv 20s 

^ 4 

to be city editor, and a few years 
later became executive editor, a 
position he held until his retirement 
in 1932. 

If one of the marks of .succe.ss is 
to be an inspiration to those who 
follow in his footsteps, (jcorgc 
Hough has been amply rewarded. 
Among tho.se who received their 
first training under him have been 
magazine editors, war correspon¬ 
dents, columnists and a score ofgocKi 
newspapermen and women. His two 
sons and their wives publish two 
fine smnll'town newspapers. In <ad- 
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’dition to co^dittng the Vineyard 
Gazette^ one son, Henry Beetle 
Hough, manages to turn out short 
stories, novels and histories. Both 
grandsons are newspapermen. Five 
great-grandchildren arc already in¬ 
terested in the paste pot and foot- 
long shears on the desk at Fish Hook. 
Whether this is significant remains 
to be seen. 

George Hough has always been a 
strong man, with strong convictions. 
Like a quiescent but by no means 
extinct volcano,he .still blows olFoc- 
casionally. A few years ago his sons 
decided that a house without elec¬ 
tricity or running water was un¬ 
necessarily primitive for a man in 
his 80s. So, in his absence, they had 
these amenities installed. When the 
master of Fish Hook returned, the 
roar of indignation echoed from one 
end of the island to the other. A few 
days later when 1 told him 1 un¬ 
derstood he now had all modern 
ttinveniences, he bellowed. “Yes! 
Haven’t you heard r I’m senile! ’’ He 
has since become reconciled to this 
highhanded infringement of his jire- 
rogatives, but the bar remains where 
it always was, even thougli the 
bath-tub makes it a little awkward. 

His opinions arc sometimes vio¬ 
lent, but never rigid. Once I asked 
him his opinion of a certain novel¬ 
ist. “That man’s name is anathema 
to me!” he shouted. When I mildly 
disagreed with him his face lit 
up with interest and for half an 
hour we coolly dissected the victim. 

“Well,” he .said finally, “I think 


you’re probably right. But you've 
got to admit he’s prolix.” 

No greater term of reproach to¬ 
wards a writer exists in his vocabu¬ 
lary, as anyone who ever worked 
under him will blushingly recall. 
His car for the vague generality, the 
rc.sounding but empty phrase is 
merciless. 

In spite of his hard-boiled scepti¬ 
cism, George Hough has never 
hesitated to lash out at an inju.stice 
or to defend an ideal. The New 
Bedford millworker.s, notoriouslv 
underpaid at the turn of the century, 
found him an unwavering cham- 
pi(jn. Against .strong landlord oppo¬ 
sition he fought for .slum clearance 
and decent iioirsing. He hammered 
.iway at the local political machine 
in his editorials, and when he wa.s 
28 he ran for alderman for the op¬ 
position and w.is elected. 

His indignations concern issues 
or ideas, never people, b'or people 
he has complete charity. When 
conversation takes the form of go.s- 
sip he sits back and .admires the 
view. No one has ever walked away 
from Fish Hook with the iinea.sy 
feeling that he is being talked about 
liehind his back. 

New Englanders are a tough lot, 
and perhaps his physical energy is a 
result of heredity and the rugged 
New England environment. But 
that is not the only explanation of 
(fcorgc Hough’s amazing vitality. 
The sinewy mind and the sinewy 
body are closely related. 

“I come from a family of physi- 
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“Just to think 
^ that we were still in 

England this morning!” 
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dans,”.he says, “and it Has alWays 
been my policy to avoid their advice 
as I would the plague.” 

When he finally retired, the world 
whose daily doings he had spent a 
lifetime recording was wailing for 
George Hough. If his life had been 
full before, it became doublv so 
now. Each autumn, when the water 
began to freeze in tlie ornate old 
water pitchers at Fish Hook, he set 
out on a frcigluer. Europe, South 
America, Africa, the glittering Fasi 
were ready with their riches sjiread 
out before him. 'I'he walls of the 
little cubicle he calls the C^hart 
Room are papered with maps tra».e<l 
over with line red lines rh.it show 
the course ijf his vovaijcs. 

Like his figurative apjx*tite tor 
the new and inexperienced in life is 
hi.s literal appetite for the uiuisual 
in food. W’ith the wiileninir of his 
horizons through travel his gastro¬ 
nomic' horizons widcnetl as well. 
On one of his trips to the East the 
Malay stewards, themselves no 
.strangers to highly scastnietl food, 
stood by open-moutheil as he care¬ 
lessly scattered .cumhid, the mtjst 
corro.sive condiment known to man, 
on his breakfast eggs. 

The pantry shelves at I'isli I look 
arc stocked with such exotic items 
as popadams and Bombay duck, 
snails and octopus, rattlesnake meat 
and roasted agave worms. 

The desk at F'ish Hof)k claims a 
good portion of his day, and by now 
the postman has grown accustomed 
to letters postmarked Bali, ('.alcutta. 


Buenos Aires, Tasmania. Every 
now and then a penson from one of 
these far places will appear at Fish 
Hook. On a summer afternoon you 
are likely to find the first mate of 
a British freighter or a newspaper 
editor trijm Capetown sitting con¬ 
tentedly on the veranda with a 
Singa^.ore gin sling in his hand, 
while from tlie pole on the lawn hi.s 
country’s flag is flying. 

.StowctI in a locker at Fi.sh Hook 
is a collection of mcjrc than .1 
hundrctl such flags. Cicorgc Hough 
insists that when he wants to be left 
alone he hoisls the .sc]uarc yellow 
signal flag flown by ships in quar¬ 
antine. 1 h.ive never known .anyone 
wh<j has .seen it. 

.Somelimes in summer when the 
Vineyard is crowded he complains 
about the [iroeession of visitors who 
make their way down the winding 
[)alh lo Fi.sh Hook. “'Hus place,” 
lie grutjii)les, “is notlung hut a bar¬ 
room." But everyone knows that he 
no more means it than when, look 
ing out at his hird-leeding station, 
lie tieclaies. “'I'hose damned birds 
arc driving me bankrupt. I can't 
afford to he .so lavish.” 

I le is lavish —ot his time, his in¬ 
terest and the warmth of his heart. 
And iKJ matter who his visitor ma\ 
he, when he leaves he will carry 
away with him a tonic sense of 
freshnc.ssand a renewed zest for life. 
'I’liis is, indeed, Browning’s “The 
last of life for which the first was 
made." This is the way old age can 
he. 


14 DAYS WITH NO FOOD?.. 

then her mother gave her 

Lucozade 


the sfxirkliti 


fl 



drink 


and she hasn^t looked back since 

Tliis brn-f €:\lracl from a parent's letti-r shews lii>w l^LICO/ADK 
replaces lost eiierf'v. “I hail a lillle ai'«:il .*) years very ill . . . 
with a very bail ullaek of whooping cough anil congestion. She 
laid absolutely e.xliausled lor 14 days with no food of any kind 
then 1 tried Ll'CO/ADK an<l after the. first bottle she began 
to recover and liusii’t looked back since”. This letter is typical 
of many. Wliat has b<‘eii done for thi.s child, LUCOZ.XDI^ 
can do for your child, or for you. 

Lucozade IN u-ird by 

DOCTORS and NL'KSKS in CLINICS 
II0SP1TAI.S, NIIR.S1NC HOLIES and SCHOOLS. 



Thi.s lively, refreshing fd.l:('().‘sK drink 
ri‘|dai-es lo.sl energy. The w'l'akc.st stomach 
can assimilate LI (]()/.Vl)l’.—it reniiinw 
MO digi'sting. We ALL losi; energy and there 
is no better way of re[ilacing energy than bv 
drinking LUCOZAliK. C«I a bottle now. 
2/hd. plus .'id. buttle ilepo.sit (n^tiiniiilde) 

8d. plus 2d. hiiilte deposit (n'hirn.ible) 


Lucozade 



replaces lost energy 


LUrA)ZADSLTD.,nRI!AT WluST HOAD, BHFNTl'ORD, MIDDX, 
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“There arc two things I can’t stand 
about that woman—her face” . . . 
Young mother's lament: “When day 
is done so am 1.” 


iNDSHiLLU wipers applaud¬ 
ing in the rain . . . Snow 
bandaging the street lights 
. . . Blankets of snow, sheets of rain 
—bed weather ! (Henry MoiKun) ... 1 he 
intense cold crystallized each sound 
into a greater precision (Sir t>siteri Sitwell) 
. . . A shiverful of keen air . . . Rows 
of well-mannered poplars esctirted the 
road to the city ... As soft as a nudge 
from a kitten’s nose . . . Men carrying 
brief cases, faking work home. 


A SMALL BOY, mischit\ous U) ihe 
imp degree . . . With useil-up smiles 
their friends waited fr>r them to go 
(Elisabeth Bowen) ... A little dog, hardly 
more than a bark and a tail . . . Ivye 
lashes you could have hung your h.it 
on ... A ski-jump nose . . . She h.td 
the habit of looking facts in the face 
and very often staring ilum down 
(Angela Thirkell) ... A baby clouding up 
for a squall . . . Flc was holding back 
a smile to sec if I had one to trade with 
him . . . Teen-ager silting down: She 
walks up to a chair and then has a 
stroke. 


Woman, complaining about insoni 
nia: “1 tried counting sheep, but it 
only reminded me of the shortage of 
lamb” . . Confided an actress: 

7 26 


The trouble with 

-a budget is that ii won't budge 
too many people today is that they 
want to cat their cake and have 
ytmrs, too 

-diet is that you get fed up with 
not being fed 

---trouhlc is it always starts out just 
like fun. 


llumphny lio^uit: Men arc born 
tree and equal—however, most of 
them marry . . . Clifton Webb about 
IIollywotKl: There arc so many yes 
men I call it the Land of Nod. 


lie believes diat suacss depends on 
luck and pluck : luck in finding some- 
boily to pluck . . . There’s nothing 
like a cocktail party to find out who 
your friends were . . . One party that 
always ends up in the kitchen is the 
hosie.s.s. 

U'liat have you oi fuMol Ltd) 

It j wilier audience? 'I'o the 

St contributor of each item u.sed in 
IS depiirtment a payment of 3 guineas 
II be .nadc upon publication. Co/i- 
hutions thotild he dated and the 
source must hr \/ircn. 

Address Picturesque Speech Editor, 
The Reader's Digest, 27, Albemarle 
Street, Ixrndun, W.i. Contributions 
L.innot be acknowleilgcd. 




A revealing story of how an American public 
servant gets caught in the toils of corruption 



Condensed from Harper s Magazine 

Joseph F. I^innccn 

C<)lllml1i^r till ilic lioston Globe, hpcdalizing in crime and politics 


ICTOR Martin was a schoolboy 
during the confident years he- 
torc 1914. His father had done well 
as a municipal contractor, and Victor 
went on to college, sjKr.ializing in 
nothing because he had no idea 
what kind of career he wanted. Hut 
World War I, a year in the U.S. 
Army and a chance afterwaixls to 
help organize a local unit of the 
American legion bent him towards 
politics. 

What he knew about it he had 
learned chiclly from oh.scrvaiion. 
His father, he was aware, had paid 
graft to local politicians, had con¬ 
tributed to campaign funds and had 
.secured the vcites of those who 
worked for him. Victor knew this 
was wrong. He was determiiieil he 
wouldn't work like that. 

Victor’s father spoke to a stale 
senator and Victor was appointed 
executive secretary to a committee 
investigating power rates. When 
the hearings ended he was em¬ 
ployed by the Public Utilities Corn- 


Victor Martin does not exist 
under tliat name. Hut almost 
every political reporter knows a 
dozen Victor Martins; they arc 
to he found in every rank of 
government. - TIu* .Author 

mission as an assistant secretary. 
During the next three years he be¬ 
came an active member of every fra¬ 
ternal, service and civic organization 
open to him. So when he became a 
candidate for the City Council his 
name was f.iirly well known. 

'fhus Victor Marlin, at the age of 
25, look tile lirst .step up the political 
ladder. Me was lo\al, dependable, a 
gtxxl campaigner. Ami he was am- 
hitiuiis. As a councillor he would 
receive !i^2,5oo (>(,875) a vear, hardly 
enough to support a wdfe and pos¬ 
sible family. Hut he hoped that in 
time the harmless kudos that c-ame 
his way merely because of his 
political position would .somehow 
augment his income. 

I2J 




' Jem Barron, owner of a local cafe, *‘You go in and make that appli- 


called at Victor’s house one night. 
“Vic,” he began, “I want a swing¬ 
ing overhead sign outside my place.” 
Vic was surprised. 

“What’s stopping you ? ” he asked. 
“All you have to do is drop in at 
City Hall, fill in an application and 
pay 525 for a permit.” 

Joe Barron threw six $50 bills on 
the table and said: “Not me! You 


cation,” Victor directed. “If anybody 
tries to get money out of you, tell 
me and there’ll be a showdown.” 

Joe held up his hand for silence. 
“Wait a minute, Vic. You’re not 
going to make a hero of yourself by 
making a stool pigeon out of me. 
I’ve got a good business and I don’t 
want any trouble. I’ll have plenty 
lor you to iron out during the next 


do it, Vic. If S300 isn't enough, s.iy iwo years—with the licensing board, 
so. I’ve paid a lot more than that the Alcoholic Beverages C'ommis- 


for less.” 


sion, the Boaril of Health and 


Victor to.ssed the money hack. 
“Why do you want to p.iy nn»ney 
like that.^ You’re entitled tt; the 
permit.” 

“Right,” Joe agreed. “The only 
• trouble is: if I go in and file an ap 
plication, the clerk will tell me to 
come back after it’s investigated. 
The local police will decide that the 
sign is an obstruction. The trallic- 
commission inspector will rule that 
it hides a signal light that nobody 
can see from that angle anyway. A 
road inspector will rule that it’s an 
accident hazard. Before I’ve finished 
sweetening everybody a S25 sign 
may cost me $900 instead of 
$300.” 

Victor’s eyes narrowed. “Have 
you tried to get a sign before: Will 
it bide a light.^ Is it a hazard?” 

“The answer is no to every thing,” 
Joe said. “If 1 ask for it they’ll think 
either that you’re angry with me, 
that I can’t ask you, or that you’re 
not interested, and they’ll all make 
me pay up.” 


[X'oplc like that. You’ve taken Tom 
Drennan’s jjlacc on the council. 
He’s been promoted to the legislature 
where the pickings arc better per¬ 
haps. I’ve always paid Tom. I like 
if like that and he liked it like that.” 

He got up to leave. “I’m not going 
to take that money back, Vic,” he 
said. “Think it over, you’re a poli- 
nciaii now. Be one. If you’re going 
to be a reformer, you’ll be ju.st a 
(lash in tlie pan, good for tme term,” 

Vic looked at the monev for a 
long time. He had an uncomfortable 
feeling tliat he had surrendered 
.something that he could only re- 
iricve by giving the money back, 
even though it would mean sacri¬ 
ficing Joe Barron's political support. 
He decided to talk it over with his 
father and )cun. 

“Why not?” his father said. “You 
can’t live on a councillor’s salary. If 
I hadn’t been paying politicians 
ever since I’ve been in bu.sincss 1 
wouldn’t have made enough money 
to send you to college.” 
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.y 3o you think of it?’* he 

nsked Jean. 

- ‘*What’s wrong with it, Victor?” 
she asked. “Is he persuading you to 
act illegally in his favour?” 

Victor shook his head. “I le’s p.iy- 
ing me to be an errand boy.” 

“The city is not deprived of any 
money it is entitled t(»?” 

“Right,” he agreed. 

“Do you think that joe liarron 
wants to put you under ai\ nbliga- 
tion, so that you v.-oiild have to lake 
orders from him in the luuirc:’ 

“Notatall,” V'ittoi answered. “If 
he asks me to do soinetiniiii lor Kim 
again—.and iHi doubt he will -I c,in 
still refuse if hi'- proposal is dis¬ 
honest or I don’t like it K^r any 
other reason.” 

“Let’s fae"c it, Vulor,'’ .she .said. 
“Is this S300 graft 

He shook hi.s head. “(Ir.ih is a 
politician’.s participation in liiepFolil 
hchas made po.ssible Kfi anyone do¬ 
ing business with or working lor gov¬ 
ernment.There’s m) profit invoK ed.” 

“Then if it isn’t clislionrst. and it 
isn’t graft, .and you’re not selling 
yourself to him, I ean’t sec anylliiiig 
wrong about taking it.” 

Victor was still inwardlv imciau- 
fortable, but he decided not. to re¬ 
turn Joe Barron’s money. “I won’t 
sell jobs or promotions.” he said. “I 
won’t take graft as such. IKit if this 
is the way to play the game. I’ll pl.iy 
it according to the rules.” 

He told Joe Barron much the 
same thing. It did not take joe long 


to circulate the news to all who 
wanted to do business with the new 
councillor. During Victor’s first 
term he was given |i500 on three 
occasions for negotiating permits for 
tank storage of jFctroi; $1,000 twice 
for petrol station licences. Liquor 
and alcohol licences accounted for 
.$5,000; permits to open roads for 
various priv.ite purposes, $3,000. His 
iot.d income during his first year 
was $11,000—of which $2,500 was 
s.il.ir\. Half-way througli the term 
he and Jean were married. 

Soon after that he became an ac¬ 
cidental reform hero. An order had 
been introiliicci! in the council to 
auihorize the purchase of $30,000 
worth of i'lr.st-gr.'Kle, heavy-dutv 
tvre.s for ihc fire .service. The low- 
(St bid was far less than retail price; 
profit to the supplier .seemed ridi- 
culfjiisly low. V^ictor assumed that 
the councillor introducing the order 
had a financial inlcrest in it and 
would he paid oil, hut he could find 
nothing wrong with the propo.sal. 
1 Ic vi^ted f(;r it and it was passed. 

A deputy fire chief living in Vic’s 
ward dro[>[x:d round to sec him one 
night after the tyres were delivered. 
“'I'ho.se aren’t first-grade, heavy- 
duty lyres,” he said. “They’re re¬ 
treads. Il'ht fabric on most of them 
is cut or broken. They're treacherous 
things to pur on lire apparatus.” 

1 Ic showed Vic a :ouplc of the 
tyres he’d brought with him in the 
hack of his car. 

Vic brought it up in the council 
next day in the best speech he would 




‘TRUVISCA’— I 

the shirt that’s tailored by Luvisca Limited. | 
*Truvisca* shirts arc comfortable, amply \ 
cut in cither coat or tunic style — and I 
above all, hard-wearing. * Truvisca* shirts i 
arc made of a new Courtaulds’ fabric — a ■ 
blend of first-quality Egyptian cotton and ! 
high-tcnacity ^ayon that’s as strong as it’s \ 
handsome. I 


AND ‘LUVEXE’ COLLARS — 


they’re semi-stiff—perfect appearance, 
perfect comfort. 


AND, OF COURSE — 

'LUVISCA* PYJAMAS 

Old friends, these, and still the best pyjamas 
ever made — smooth, soft, roomy and 
plenty of patterns to choose from, including 
plain colours. We needn’t tell you how 
well they wash and wear. 
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ever make. He apologized to the 
Bremen and to his constituents for 
being too trusting—too stupid to see 
through the order. He demanded 
that the $30,000 be returned to the 
city treasury, that a new contract be 
awarded to an honest bidder. Kews- 


Never again did Victor Martin 
emerge as a stout little David at¬ 
tacking a political Goliath. But this 
Bght was always held up as a guar¬ 
antee that a.s he had done it once he 
would certainly doitagain if circum¬ 
stances warranted it. Circumstances 


papers headlined hisex].xjse, flattered 
him as a “fearless public servant." 

The applause was not unanimous. 
“When a politician c.xposes another, 
he’d better be sure of his pa.st and 
walk a chalk line there.ifier," an 


never again ap{x:ared to warrant it. 

Victor went on in time to the 
legislature, where he put in four 
terms in the State House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and five terms in the 


older ofliceholder warned him. State Senate. He was characterized 


“Few of us arc lily-while, and most 
of us are vulnerable. A ])olitician 
who has been hurt has a long 
memory.” 

The episode [laid dividends. More 
than 1,500 liremen wore his friends 
for ever, a useful group in any city¬ 
wide election; voters in his own 
ward were favourably imjire.s.sed. 
Their reaction was .summed up this 
way: “Vic Martin is tin the level. 
He never demands money. Vic 
wouldn’t take a wrong dollar from 
anyone.” This imjilied that there 
was such a thing in politics as a right 
dollar, which Vic would take. 

Victor paid the first penalty after 
a property sjxrculaior in his ward 
asked him to submit a propo.sal for 
a car park. Victor submiticd it to 
the council—tjnlv to sec the mem- 

V 

bershe had humiliated manu-uvre it 
out of his hands, and turn it over to 
a competitor. It was his first bitter 
experience in going back to a power¬ 
ful constituent to report: “Sorry 1 I 
couldn’t put it over.” 


as a sensible, practical politician. 
Party leaders considered he had 
everything: he was a good speaker, 
had an engaging {K'r.sonality, an 
attractive wife and an ideal home 
life. 

He wanted very much to be gov¬ 
ernor, and by the time he reached 44 
he felt that the moment was ripe, 
tie was champing at the bit when 
one of his party superiors suggested 
that he should help to clear the deck 
in a complex city political situation 
by taking an ap|X)intmcnt as U.S. 
(.Collector of Internal Revenue. He 
would far rather be governor. But 
the oflice of collector would be a 
handy vantage point from which he 
might be called to a higher elective 

oil ICC. 

When his appointment was an¬ 
nounced, j)eople he had never met, 
never heard of, wired, telephoned 
and mailed congratulations. His 
friends arranged a testimonial ban¬ 
quet and said hail to the new tax 
collector with flowers, entertain- 




45^ years ago Leonardo da Vinci (143^ 
tsig) foresaur the modem drag-line scraper 
for shifting earth imd offtfr minerals. 




from a u mi r ri'filnonifh 


Had he had at hist disposal siuikcn of I'tiicr tiuii wncer, gravity jikI the human 

muscle, there is no knowing what tcclin’ial advances Leonardo da Vinci might have seen 
ill his own lifetime. His imaginarioii was frustrated by lack of a source of power adctpiatc 
to his genius. The world had to wait some 300 years after his death before man 
began to utilise the power that lies in loal. Another lou years passed by before the first 
oil well was drilled and the latent power in mineral oils began to be utilised. In 1866 
VaCLiiiin Oil Company was founded, i rom ibeir pioii'-ering in the p.ist 87 years, 
have conic many of the iniportant tCLlinologu.d advances that have enabled so many of 
da Vinci’s visions to become today's rcaliiiL'.s. I oday, products of Vacuum Oil Company 
marketed under the Flying Ked Hoist* ii.ulemark .ire known and used thrnnghoiit the world 
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ment, speeches, distinguished guests, 
an expensive car, luggage for a trip 
and a sizable purse. An alphabetical 
list of donors accompanied the gifts. 
Neither Victor nor Jean considered 
this a mass bribe. He was just be* 
ing honoured for x8 years’ service 
to the people of his city. 

For weeks after he took ollicc, Vic 
felt like a crab in a bird cage. He 
had assumed that the ollice would 
run itself, but it <lid nut work out 
like that. He v'as always being 
asked to make decisions concerning 
things he knew nothing about. His 
most continuous headache was a 
constant file of visitors, a never-end¬ 
ing stream of the tax-troubled, with 
letters of introduction from politi¬ 
cians. 

He came to depend upon three 
deputies. “See what y»iu can do for 
this man,” was his usual instruction 
when he turned a supplicant over to 
one of them. “Give him all the 
help you can, but keep it legal.” 
Vic did not want to lose aii) friends 
or make any enemies. He took spe¬ 
cial pains with special visitors, like 
Joe Barron. If they still cried in 
agony after the dcpiiiies had finished 
with them, he sent them back to irv 
again. Usually they were W'cll 
satisfied the .second time. 

Tax lawyers were another awk¬ 
ward problem. 'I'hcy apjxeared to 
know more abcjut the law, its jk'cli- 
liarities and loopholes, than his own 
staff. They inevitably represented 
clients with powerful political con¬ 
nections. They could make out¬ 


rageous proposals for settlements of 
tax debts sound plausible and 
strictly legal. In the background was 
always an alert detective force— 
U.S. T reasury Department Agents 
—who gave his staff the jitters. 

After two years he felt that he 
knew lcs.s about income taxes than 
when he first took the job. He met 
other collectors in Washington, at¬ 
tended conferences, listened to tech¬ 
nical discLi.s.sions that remained un¬ 
intelligible to him. The other col¬ 
lectors did not seem to understand 
ciKjwell either; as [xxlitical appoint¬ 
ees thev were much the .same a.s 

4 

himself. 

His calendar was usually crowded 
with speaking ap|x>intmcnts. A 
combi nation press-relations director 
and ghost writer prepared his 
.scripts. CJifts, gr.Jtuilic.s. lecture fees 
and other comjK-ii.sations hand¬ 
somely .supplemented his $io, 5(H) 
salary. World War II was under 
way, but the problem of ration 
cards never .seemed irn|K>rtant; 
shortages did not alTcct the family. 
“How are you m.inaging for sugar, 
Vic.^” a grocer would ask. “Su[)- 
posc I send <iiit 50 pounds.” 

He had a freezer, a gift from a dis¬ 
tributor. He bad no trouble in get¬ 
ting tyres or |x;tn>l for his own car 
and his son’s, jean and his two 
daughters had extensive wardrobes 
—including sable co. ts. None of 
this cscaj)cd the neighlx)urs. 

Vic’s so.x' was at medical schogl 
and the two girls were at college in 
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Children do give a carpel a healing—hiii a UM K can lake it! A BM K is 
nuute lo take rough treatmenl—and come up smiling year after year. 
That's thanks to the tough, springy wool of the Scotch Blackfaccd 
sheep, blended with olhcr fine wools. And then there’s that old Kilmar- 
noek workmanship. Centuries ofweaving know-how on the up-to-dutest 
looms give you carpet value that docs take a lot of beating! So always 

look for that BM K label! 

Mothproof for-ever! All B M K carpets and rugs 
are made permanently mothproof. Even dry- 
cleaning, washing and wcar-ar.d-lear won't 
art’cct the mothproofing. 
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1951 when Victor became interested 
in a U.S. senate committee’s efforts 
to trace a country-wide crime syn¬ 
dicate pattern. Like all tax collec¬ 
tors, he had in his district his cpiotn 
of lottery operators, amusement 
machine concessionaires, |»amhling 
and betting rooms. 

After 18 years in politics and 
seven as collector, it followed that 
Victor knew personally almost every 
gambler and racketeer in his district. 
So did almost every other collector. 
Gamblers a nd racketeers were among 
the U.S. Government's best tax 
payers; but he was reasonably cer¬ 
tain that none of them were cva<ling 
taxes in his district. 

As the hearings progressed, Vic¬ 
tor’s consternation grew. Pre.sciuly 
gamblers and racketeers in his own 
district were cited before the com¬ 
mittee. He rccalletl their apfiear- 
ances before him with their lawyers. 
As collector he was allowed some 
discretion. He had e.xcrciscd it. 

U.S. Treasury Department Agents 
moved into his oll'ice. Thev re- 
moved files. They would tell him 
nothing. 

“I don’t know whether I’m in¬ 
volved in this thing or not,” he told 
Jean. “I’ve never known tex) much 
about the tax laws. I depended 011 
these men round me. 1 told them 
to stay within the law, hut they 
probably took liberties to please me 
and my friends. I’m responsible.” 

Treasury Agents began looking 
into his background, estimating the 
value of his home, checking on his 


new car, the fur coats, the freezer, 
the gifts he had received in money 
and cheques. Vic engaged a good 
lawyer. He knew by now that he 
was certain to be indicted, and 
warned Jean and the children to 
prepare themselves for the blow. 

Tenrion grew in his office. Em¬ 
ployees watched him out of tlic cor¬ 
ners of their eyes. 'I'hc telephone 
stopjK-d ringing. His friends were 
sure it was tapped. Political and per¬ 
sonal as.sociates fell away or greeted 
him hastily and went on their way. 
I'clcphone calls t(> Washington got 
him ami his lawyer nowhere. 

“Mautin liNiJicTKD.” He read the 
black headline and the dispatches 
beneath it. He went home and into 
complete seclusion. Among the 
thousands of fi lends he once 
counted, he now heard from none. 

“Whatever has happened to Vic 
Martin.?” his friends asked one 
ajiolhcr. joc Barron sluxjk his head 
•md told people in his cafe, “I can’t 
make it out. Vic was always an hon¬ 
est fellow. You could never brilx: 
Vic. Like anybody else 1 always 
gave him presents. If he needed 
.stime money he didn't have to take 
it fr(jm the government. 1 would 
have been glad to let him have all 
he wanted —and he knew it. 1 can’t 
believe he’s guilty.” 

Jck; was a sincere friend. He meant 
every wmd of It. He could not real¬ 
ize that Victor Martin had now come 
to the end of the path on which he, 
|<x; Barron, had .started him. 



(^clone m Calico 



A condcnsalion from the book by 
Nina li a n wn B a ker 

Mary Ann Ijick-Erdyke, one <jf the 
first women w;ir nurses in U.S. mili- 
T.iry history, was hardy and rebellious, 
riic bane of life to many a hapless 
medical oHicer, she was beloved bv 
u*i] of thousands of common .soldiers 
lor wliosc cause she fought with cverv 
ounce ot her ama/.ing strength. 

Here is a vividly readable bi(jgraph\' 
with “the grip of the most dynamic 
liction,” says the Christmn Heruld. “A 
ijrand book! ” 
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O N THIS HOT 

Illinois Sab¬ 
bath in May 
1861 Dr. Edward 
Bcccher made 
his dramatic en¬ 
trance in CJalcs- 
biirg’s Congrega¬ 
tional Church. 
Even though Dr. 
Edward was not so famous as his 
father, Lyman, as his brother, 
Henry Ward, or his sister, Harriet, 
he was a bona fide Beecher just the 
same, and he and the small-town 
parish he served never forgcjt it. 

TfxJay Dr. Edward began with a 
prayer, fervently thanking Ciod for 
the blessings of health and food and 
raiment. One after another he named 
the evervdav blessin<;s that well-fed, 
secure people lake for grantetl. After 
a resoLindiiig Amen, he sUjod silent 
a moment, then spoke; “My text 
this morning does not come from 
the Word. Instead I propose to read 
vou a letter.” Deliberately he un¬ 
folded a sheet of paper. A rustle of 
anticipation swept the pews. You 
never knew what Dr. Beecher 
would do next! 

The letter was from Dr. fJenja- 
min Woodward, a young physician 
who, along with 50f) other Galesburg 
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men, had answered Lincoln's call 
for volunteers at the outbreak of the 
American Civil War. Thev were 
now stationed at Cairo, Illinois. The 
war was not yet two months old, 
and none of the Illinois troops had 
been in battle. But Dr. Woodward’s 
letter was a furious, harrowing de¬ 
scription of sulTering and dentil. 

The (fnlesburg boys, and others 
from all over the state, were dying 
like flics. Dying in filthy, ill et|uippeil 
hospital tents, neglected and un¬ 
tended. Dying of dysentery, of 
pneumonia, of typhoid. I’hey lay on 
rotten straw, under rotten canvas 
that let in the rain or the hruilin«> 
sun. T'hc Army surijeons took care 
of wounded men after battle, bur 
paid very little attention to other 
|iaticnls. The only nurses were con¬ 
valescent patients. 'I'he CJovernmcnl 
generously shipped the tle.id home 
for burial, free of charge. 

Dr. Beecher read slowly, mov- 
inglv, sparing them nothing if the 
horror. It was the more dislressin” 
because of the contrast created by 
the (ijiening prayer. Here they sat. 
comfortable and safe, while the 
\oung men who had sh.'ired their 
ctimforts only a few weeks ago now 
lay on rotten straw, calling through 
fevcr-blackcncd lips for water. . . . 
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These were not strange soldiers. 
These were Galesburg men. These 
were our boys ! 

The reading ended, and the sound 
of women weeping lillcd the 
church. Men’s voices muttered an- 

gpiy- 

Dr. lieecher reftjldcd die letter 
and put it away. “It was your right 
to hear what I)r. Woodward wrote 
me,” he said. “Let us discuss what 
can he done to improve the situa¬ 
tion at C'airo.” 

'riie Sundav service turned into a 
husiness meeliug. Medicines, invalid 
food and clean linen were tpiickly 
suhscrihed, about ifi^oo 75) worth 
in the first half-hour. 'Then Dr. 
lieechcr motioned for silence. 

“Ytm have been mo.st generous, 
mv brethren, for certainly our bo\s 
mu.st have the material goods vou 
oiTer. r>ut have vou thought who is 
to administer them? Let us send a 
sensible, level headed per.son to .sec 
ih.il the su|)[ilies are [iro|ierlv used.” 

'I'he president ot the lauiie.s' Aid 
Societv rose tpiietlv. “nrothe»- Mee- 
cher, I wish to propose a n.ime. "I he 
per.son of whom 1 speak has wiile 
experience of illness. No one in 
(iale.sburg has a better reputation lor 
mor.il character, C'hrislian charity 
•md ncighbotirlv gotnl will. I do not 
believe we could place our mission 
in better hands than tho.se of Si.stcr 
Mary Ann Bickerdvke.” 

Ail heads turned towards a back 
pew. Her massive .shoulders straight 
and stjuare in black mourning, the 
43-year-old Widow Bickerdvke sat 
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erect'between her two little boys. 
There was sympathy and rugged 
kindliness in her .strong plain face, 
but the set of her jaw promised an 
iron determination, too. 

' 'I’here was no doubt about it, 
Mary Ann Bickerdyke had every 
t]uali(ication the pastor had dc- 
mandech True, she was a woman, 
and there were the Army regula¬ 
tions jirohibiting women in the held. 
But everyone in Galesburg knew 
that when Mary Ann Bickerdyke 
look sides her side won. 

Left a widow tw<i years before, 
with an infant daughter (who died 
the billowing year) and with two 
h.ilf-grovvn boys and practically no 
monev, Marv Ann had not yielded 
to dismay. Courageously she had 
put up a sign: “M. A. Bickerdyke. 
Botanic Physician.” Whcre\cr she 
had learned the phv.sio-botanic 
methods which actuallv made her 
more nurse than doctor, Mrs. Bick- 
erilvkc had amply demonstrateil to 
(Iale.sburg that she was “good in 

r? r' 

sickness.” Also, she had taken an 
active part in church life. Her ex 
ecutive ability, her willingnc.ss to 
tackle the toughe.st jobs, her utter 
rcfu.sal ever to concede defeat—the 
congregation knew about ihe.setjuali- 
lics. And jirettv .soon the United 
Stales Armv would know about them 
loo, lor Mrs. Bickerdvke was unani 
mouslv elected iCi actoinp;my the 
gifts to (^airo. 

“I'm no hand at spccchmaking,” 
.she said bluntly. “You give me a 
job to do. anil from what Dr. Wood- 
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ward says it’s a hard job. All right. 
I'm used to hard jobs. All I ask is 
that some of you look after my hoys 
here. Then I’ll go to Cairo, and I’ll 
clean things up down there. You 
don’t need to worrv about that. 
Them generals and all ain’t going to 
stop me. This is the Lord’s work 
you’re calling me to do. And when 
I’m doing His work, they ain’t 
nobody big enough to sto[i me.” 

THE MORNING of June9 Mary 
Ann Bickerdyke arrived in Cairo, 
having sat up all night in the train, 
wedged uncomfortably amf)ng the 
bundles of relief supplies because 
she did not trust them out of her 
sight. 

Dr. Woodward met her and drove 
her to Fort l^cfiancc. “I've got you 
a pass for the day, ma’am,’' he said 
anxiously. “It wasn’t easy. You’ll 
have to leave before the sunset 

,9 * 

gun. 

They drove dirough a gap in the 
rail stockade into a sea of freshly 
churned red nuid. Dr. Wcjodward 
turned his horse to the left, where 
three tents stood apart. “Mv regi¬ 
mental hospital,” he said hrielly. 

Mrs. Bickerdyke stepped out into 
the mud, clutching her medicine 
bag. She had come in her working 
clothes. Her grey calico dress droop¬ 
ed over a layer of plain muslin petti¬ 
coats, unsustained by the fashionable 
hoop, and her thick brown hair was 
covered by a practical black bonnet. 

“Well, don’t stand there,” she 
said to the young dfjctor. “Show me 


what there is to see. Then 1*11 know 
what there is to do.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” But still he hesi¬ 
tated to lift the first tent flap. “1 
ought to tell you, Mrs. Bickerdyke, 
you may be a little shock'ed at what 
vou .see. ...” 

“I know they’re bad; that’s why 
I came,” she snapped. 

It was far worse than the doctor’s 
letter had been able to picture. Ten 
men were crowded into the first 
tent, most tjf them on .straw pallets 
spread with Army blankets and sa 
close together that there was scarce¬ 
ly room to move between them. The 
mud floor was foul with excrement. 
A swarm of bluebottles circled low 
over the sulTcrers, humming almost 
as loud as the moans and laboured 
breathing. 'I’he p.ilicnts lay in shirts 
and drawers, (ilthv with vomit, rank 
with perspiration. 

The tw<i other tents were no 
better. Mrs. liickerdvke drew Dr. 
WiK>dward out into the open air. 
“Doctor,” she .said, “the first thing 
you got tr> do is get me .some able- 
bodied men. Don’t ask me how. 
The privates have to take a captain’.s 
orders, don't they?” 

“1 don’t know,” he .said frankly. 
“1 haven’t given any yet.” 

“You make me sick!” she said 
.scornfully, turned away and tramped 
towards the nearest campfire. The 
soldiers looked up from their meal 
as her .sturdv .shadow fell upon 
them. For a long moment .she stoexJ 
silently, staring down at the un¬ 
savoury display of burned, half-raw 
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salt pork, boiled white beans and 
hard-tack. 

“Not very good eating, I’d say,” 
she remarked. “A piece of fried 
chicken ’iid go betler. I tell yf)U 
what, boys. The captain needs some 
strong backs and willing hands. If 
you fellows can sec your way clear to 
helping him out, 1 can lind vou some 
belter grub than you got there.” 

They came willingly to the allur¬ 
ing bril)e. h'riendly but firm, she 
stood over tlu-in while her orders 
were carried out. Men were set to 
s.iwing half a do/.en empty hogs¬ 
heads in two, while water boiled in 
every available coniainer. .Mrs. IJick- 
erdvke oj)ened her stores and 
hroujiht out several cakes of sironti 

n IT 

brown laundry soap, 'riien, beckon- 
iiiii the doctor and Iwo or three 
volunteers, she m.arched into the first 
tent. She waited a minute, while the 
dull eves of the sick men turned to¬ 
wards her. Then, unexpectcdlv, she 
laughed. 

“It jour mas couKI see you now! 

I bet they 'lin’t one of you hat! a 
bath since you lett home. Well, 
we’re going to clean things up 
round here, boys, including you. 
Now how many of you can gel up 
for a hot hath and a clean heil and 
real home supper? (aimeon, now— 
who tan walk lor fried chicken?” 

A .surprisingly large number of 
them could, and ilid. Those loo 
weak to totter out on their own feel 
were carried, and .set ilown near the 
hogjiheads-turned-bathtubs. “You 
boss this job. Doctor,” .she ordered. 
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“Sfcc they’re handled easy. But I 
want every man of ’em ducked and 
scrubbed. And cut their hair and 
whiskers down to the skin. I can .see 
the greybacks crawling from here. 
You’ll find new drawers and under¬ 
shirts in that biggest box. If they 
ain’t enough, wrap 'em up in clean 
.sheets. Hut don’t put none of their 
old clothes back on ’em. I want that 
.Stull burned, and the straw and 
blankets along with it. You see about 
it. Doctor. And get me some clean 
straw.” 

“Really, Mrs. Bickerdyke,” the 
doctor [irotested. “I’m afraid this 
won’t do Several of these men are 
running high temperatures. A body 
hath—in the open—I couldn't be 
re.sponsible. . ..” 

“Don’t worry,” she said flatly. 
“I’m res[)onsible. It’s 90 in the 
shaile, and nobodv s coinsr to take 
cold. Ckane on now, who’s first in? 
(^et them clothes c»lT, .sonny.” 

'The man nearest her shrank as .she 
began unbuttoning his undershirt. 
She gase him a heartv thwack on 
iIk* shoulder. “Don't like to take a 
bath in front of a ladv, huh? Well, 
don’t vvorrv. Tve got other work to 
do. Somcluidy get me .t spade. Mere, 
vou. what’s vour name? Andy? Clct 
two spades, Andy. Me and vou'll 
red<l out the lent while the tioctor 
lends to the baths.” 

Inskle the stilling tent, her calico 
skirls lucked up to her substantial 
knees, she set to with her spade. 
With the tlazcd young .soldier to 
help, she shovelled the filthy mud 
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outside, and scraped down to a new 
layer that was fairly dry. 

“This’ll have to do for tonight,” 
she told Andy. “Tomorrow wc’ll 
get hold of some hoards. Now go 
rustle up that straw, buddy, and 
hurry. The quicker we get ’em into 
a decent bed the quicker you can 
all cat. Fried chicken, Andy, that’s 
wh.at you’re working for.” 

“You sound just like my mum," 
Andy told her. Young Andrew 
Somerville of Iowa had not been 
away from home long, a mother’s 
commands still seemed more natural 
than a drill sergeant’s. Mrs. IJicker- 
dyke laughed and riiflled his curly 
hair. “You’re a oood bov, Andv. 
Now you go tackle them other tents, 
and get someone to help you. Loril 
knows they’s plenty standing rouml 
doing nothing.” 

When at last all the sick men were 
back in bed, scrublied pink, resting 
on clean sheets spread over clean 
straw, Mrs. fiickcrdvke <lealt out 
the home-cooked food she had 
brought from Galesburg. The pa¬ 
tients were fed first; what was left 
went to the willing helpers. Most 
of the patients .showed remarkably 
good appetites. Those wh<j could 
not .swallow .solid fo(xl got a mix¬ 
ture'of whisky, water and brown 
sugar. Mary Ann Hickerdyke was 
an uncompromising temperance atl- 
vocate, but whisky as medicine .she 
highly esteemed. 

As the shadows lengthened, Dr. 
Woodward plucked nervously at 
her sleeve. “It’s almost time for the 
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sunset gun, ma’am. You’ve simply 

got to be out of here before then. 

And you’ll have to hurry if you’re 

to catch the train.” 

Mary Ann Bickerdyke laughed 

and rolled down her sleeves. “Did 

you think I was going back to 

Cialesburg, Doctor? This is not a 

one-day job. I’m staying till it’s 

done. I’ll find me a room in town 

.somewheres. But right now. Doctor, 

you get back to tho.se .sick men. And,' 

Andy, you tell whoever’s your bo.ss 

that I want vou to help me from 

now on. Now run along, bolh of 

you. I’ll ketch a ride l>ack to town, 

or walk. ’'Tain't far. (hKxl night. 

Doctor. Good niiiht, Andv.” 

/ 

Mary Ann smiled her warm, wide 
smile, and touclicd Andv gently on 
the shoulder. 

“(hM»d night, Mother," the boy's 
answer came unthinkingly. 

iniiN’ a few days Mary Ann 
had establi.shcd herself in town in 
a good-.si'/,ed .summer kitchen, long 
disused, but filteil with a big cj)ok 
ing range, handy to water and 
wo(Hl-pile, and with a bed in one 
corner. She had already written the 
brethren at home, informing them 
that this job might take all the sum 
mer, the way the Army ran things. 

It did not take her Kmg to organ 
izc the Fort Defiance hospital prt)j) 
erly. For nur.ses she managed to gel 
ublc-lM)dicd men lounging in the 
guardhouse for minor olTcnces.This 
hospital police duty proved .so popn 
lar that it soon had to be abolished 
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;iiid the nurses drawn from cajjfcr 
voliinleers. 

On her second dav in camp, Mrs. 
Bickerdyke had learned that Dr. 
Woodward’s hospital was onlv one 
of six; and the other live were even 
more wretched than the first. The 
doctor in charge of one of them was 
a civilian who fitted in his camp 
visits as his private practice permit¬ 
ted. His hospital was, consequently, 
the filthiest of the six, with the high- 
e.st morlalitv rate. Mrs. Bickcrd\kc 
was in the midst of her cleaning up 
activities there, and in a rare lit of 
rightctiiis rage, when the doctor 
turned up on his Icisurelv rounds. In 
the presence of his patients she lojd 
him exactly what she thought ot his 
hospital, and of him. 'file doctor 
went straight to headquarters, 
where, purple with anger, he 
shouted to the astonished comman¬ 
dant that a “c\clone in c.ihco" had 
% 

invaded his hospital and turned it 
upside down. 

Brig.-Cjen. Benjamin Prentiss was 
a .sen.sihle, hard-headed man. But 
he could not make head or tail of 
the doctor’s complaint. 'Plus w.is the 
first he had heard of .Mrs. Bicker 
dyke. His interview with her is n<»l 
recorded, hut in after \ears Mrs. 
Bickerdyke said simpK. “I talked 
sense to him.” I-rom that time on 
she had .semi-o/Ticial siaiulini! in the 
camp. 

One of the dilTiciilties that parti¬ 
cularly annoved Mary Ann Bicker 
dyke througfi the long hot summer 
dav.s was Armv rations. Problems 


of transport and supply often cut 
them ^own to two or three varieties 
of uncooked food. And th&average 
male had little knowledge of how 
to cook them.' 

So, when cooking fires were 
lighted, she would leave the hospital 
to make ha.stv rounds, demonstrat- 
ing how beans and salt pork could 
be made edible, if not palatable. 
Later, when the Army set up a sv.s- 
tem of company cooks at C'airo. 
Mrs. Bitkerilykc trained them. Her 
recipes were handed aixiut wherever 
(.airo men louiul themselves on the 
K>ng front. 

In time her room actualK became 
a iliei kitchen, supplied in part from 
ihe Army’s sc.mtv hospital fund. 
.Mrs. Bitkerdske undertook to do 
the [)urchasing. .is well as preparing 
the tood. ihit there was never 
enough mone\ lor what she needed. 

I lomesick recruits, writiiiir to mo 
thers .iiul wises of tlie horril>le Armv 

looil, stirred the lumkI latlies into 

• » 

.iction. and home packi'ii boxes cjI 
l<K)d soon fluttered the ir.iins.'The 
summer was hot and there was 
much spoiling oi the oastries. meat.s 
.mtl souJ)^. P)Ut .Mrs. Bickerdvke 
s.tlv.'>ged wh.it slie coukl. And a.s the 
summer wore on she was delighted 
to find th at more .iml more boxe s 
contained sensible non |X’ri.sh.ibles 
and were marked tor general di.s 
tribiition. 

’I'he Arm\ Medical 1 ycparlment 
beitig utterlv im[)repared to cojic 
with full-.scaie war, the United States 
•Sanitarv (a>mmission—forerunner 



Front now on millions of men will have cause to thanie 



the Chemist 
who hated 

Shaving 


f i- there* In one thing that 
M m distinguishes 'rerenec O’Shee 
("'hsU sin !rish nsiine !) from 
M the millions of other men in 
Dritsiin \^ho find shaving a 
contoimded morning misery it is this- -hi 
tint innivthitti’ ohuiil it. A Si miiliietunng 
t.'hemist, ()’Shee deeiiled to see if si 
erciitn could he deviseil th.it really 
would end shaving diseouunrt .ind 
produce a closer, tpiieker shiive. 

Soap Shaving Discarded 

Ihushlcss shaving was found to have 
niiiHV iidv aiilages. 'The ‘ Hrushless ’ ide.i 
IS not new. O’Shee dug up old literature 
on shaving ; found the Homans used no 
hrushes ; just special oils. So.ips, 
hecoming les.« harsh, lath"r shaving came 
in and is still popular with oUler men. 

‘ Hrushless ’ shaving is advancing ; m 
.America it ha.s he.iten l.ither; in Kngland's 
cities, the .score is now getting even 
with ‘ Hrusliless ’ gaming fast. 

The **Four in Four** Formula 

O’Shee made many novel experiments, 
using cf/r/re/'v inre chemicals. Me tried - 
and diseardeil - many uleas. 'There weie 
many disappointments. Some formulas 
drietl too ipiickly on the face. Some 
irritated. Some just wouUI not rinse ofT 
the razor. Thfn he hit it. .\ comhinaiion 
"1 the old and the new ! T'ammis Lanolin, 
Olive Oil and (llvcertne (processed a 
certain way) to "emulsify" the "shellac" 
round each hair; giving truly fast, clean 


cutting. 'Then (i-14 — a new antiseptic 
secret to kill off harmful bacteria attacking 
through tiny razor cuts: and Chlorophyll, 
with its rjmarkahle freshening, dcodnr- 
i'-ing and healing properties. .\ practical 
'>ort t»l “ skin pick-mc-up ! ” 

Soothes as it shaves ... 

.\tter innumerable check-tests, (.I'Shec 
•and his assistants were satisfied they had 
the perfect shaving cream—brushless yet 
economical ; capable of .'jofiening the 
stillest beard-stubble, yet gluriously 
soothing to the most sensitive skin. Everv 
man who tneil it said the same —" It 
\tiothes ns It shin-es 

The formula perfected, the pnuluet w.is 
named Lanohve, and .irrangements made 
tor Its production by the Cooltan people 
who have just the right kind of equip¬ 
ment. Price was lixed at 2 2d. a large 
tube —made ponsihie only by the new 
super-speed in.iehinery. Chemists have 
l.iinolh-e Hrushless Shofiii:; C'renui, in- 
eluding Hoots and 'Timothy Whites. Now 
men can he bright in the morning! . . . 
ViiiC -even on a cold day ■ sh.iving 
won’t he so bad. 

Don't Let the Women See it! 

llide your Jainolivi* Hrushle.ss Shaving 
I’ream from the l.ulios I Remarkably, 
during the tests t*'e womenfolk all struck 
one thing — this Hru.shless Shave makes a 
tine vleodorant vinvler-arm shave ! ll they 
want it for that -\v hy not let the darlingy 
buy their ow n ? 









o£ the American Red Cross—^Was 
the main supplier of the Army’s 
hospital needs from June i86i until 
late in 1863. All Mary Ann Bicker- 
dyke knew of the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sion was that after October, when it 
opened a branch in Chicago, more 
supplies began to. come in, and 
more sensible ones. She calmly ap¬ 
propriated them until the Commis¬ 
sion opened its own C^airo depot, 
with a retired preacher named l*ol- 
som in charge. It was a little more 
diiHcult then, for Mrs. Bickerdyke 
had to talk the reverend gentleman 
into releasing them to her. 

N Ff.brl'arv 2, i8t)2, Cieneral 
Grant’s plans for assaults against 
Forts Henry and Donelson g(>t under 
way fnjm (Zairo. borl I Icnry cjuickly 
fell to the Northern forces, but there 
was bitter fighting in freezing sleet 
before the victory Hag was run up 
over Donelson at ntjon on February 
16. From dawn to darkness, on the 
15th, the battle raged, and when 
night fell the pickets’ lire on both 
sides made it impossible for stretcher 
parties to bring in the wounded. The 
unburied dead froze quietly; and 
the wounded, if they were able, 
moved their tortured limbs about 
to try to keep the blood moving. 

Meanwhile the City of Memphis 
—one of five river steamers the 
Sanitary Commission had recently 
leased as hospital .ships—wailed on 
the opposite side of the Mississippi 
River. Mary Ann Bickerdyke was 
aboard, waiting for the wounded. 
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She was not to take her clothes ofT 
for the next ten days. “I felt,” she 
said afterwards, “like my nerves was 
stretched 75 miles.’’ 

'I'he litter-bearers worked all one 
aftcrnocni chopping away at the 
iron ground,often uncertain whether 
they were freeing corpses or living 
men. ’Vhen living men were chop 
ped from the frozen mud, their suf- 
ferinos were not ended. There were 
no beds and almo.st no surgical sup¬ 
plies in the field ho.spitals. Three or 
four haras.sed Army surgeons worked 
valiantly, but the only hope was to 
get the suffering men to the hospital 
ship. The work went on into the 
night. Farm wagons and carls, 

which were the only ambulances, 

* 

jolted flown the rutted roads, de¬ 
livering mummv-like figures, cn 
cased in frozen mud and their own 
frozen blood, to the mercy ship— 
and to Mother Bickcrdvkc. 

“I never .saw anybody like her,’’ 
one doctor wrote .ifterwards. “Nour¬ 
ishment wa.s reads for every man as 
soon as he was brought on board. 

4 » 

FNcrvoiK' wa.s .sponged free from 
frr)zen blood anti mud as far as his 
condition allowed, and his bkKxl 
stiffened uniform exchanged for 
clean hospital garments. Ince.s.sant 
cries of ‘Mother, Mother!’ rang 
through the boat, and to every man 
she turnetl with a heavenly tender 
ness, as if he were indeed her son. 
She moved about with s jch a dcci 
.sive air that we all had an impres¬ 
sion that .she 'held a commis.sion 
from the Secretary of War.’’ 
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She had, of course, no commission 

from anyone. Where she was needed 
/ 

she went. Wliat needed doing she 
did. To her it was all perfectly 
simple. 

Towards ten o’clock that night 
the relief parties rcpcjrted that all the 
living had either been carried aboard 
the Memphis or left in the held-hos¬ 
pital stations until morning. Hut 
Mrs. Hickerdyke worried about the 
men in the comfortless held hospi- 
laLs. When everything was tjuiet she 
packed a basket with fo(H] and made 
the rounds. It was midnight when 
she turncil back towards the Mem¬ 
phis, but she was still uneasy. 'Vhe 
searchers hail sworn that every man 
alive had been brought in. Hut per¬ 
haps in their haste they had some¬ 
times assumed ilealh where life still 
dickered. She could not •deep until 
die was sure. 

In his tent on the field ('ol. John 

T..ogan tossed on his bed and eiirsed 

a minor wound that kept him 

.iwake, too. He got up lnr a drink 

ol w.iter,and limked '>ul to sirwh.u 

the weather was like. The sk\ had 

cleared and a waning mofin dimh 

1 * 

lit the darkness, 'rht'ii Cailonel l-o 
gan .saw .mother light, clo.se to the 
ground, that llitled Irom sj^ot to 
spot. He shuddered. Some ghoul, 
robbing the dead.' What el.se coultl 
it be out there in lho.se .shot-seared 
woods where only the dead were 
left? Indignant, Colonel Logan 
rou.scd his sleeping orderlv. “h'intl 
that man and bring him to me!” he 
roared. 
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The orderly did not come back 
for a long time. When he did he 
had Mother Hickerdyke with him. 

“I was glad to have your boy’s 
help,” she said cheerfully. “It was 
quite a job, ciimbing through them 
wcK)ds myself. All for nothing, tof). 
Hut I had to .satisfy myself they 
ain’t nobody alive left out there. 
Now 1 know that, 1 can sleep. You 
ought to be asleep yourself, son.” 
She peered at him, holding her lan¬ 
tern high. ‘‘Wounded, ain’t \our 
'Fhat’s a mighty mc.s.sy-looking ban¬ 
dage you got there. Let me hx it.” 
She rc.irranged the bandage to her 
own satisfaction, then had a cup 
of tea with him. 

'i'he meeting was the beginning 
of a long, w.irm fricnd.ship. Marv 
Ann Hickerdyke was not bv nature 
inclined to friendlinc.ss towards of- 
licers. I'or the few e.xccptions she 
m.idc, her highest compliment was 
to .sav that “you'd never know they 
was olVicers. I'hey acted ju.st like 
people.'' 


< m . \RY Aw did not return to her 


C'.iiro post. It seemed plain to her 
that she was needed clo.ser to the 


b.itllelields, espcci 
ally after seeing the 
inadequate Jield 
hospitals at Donel- 
son. Without con 
.sultiiiii an\one, she 
calmlv attached 
herself li> CJeneral 
(Irant’s army. 

Accordi nirlv. 
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Well girls, 
season^ OMer. 
Now for o 
good nest 
before 
nebearsols 


We'll reed 
some bookings 
for the Spring, 
Fred 


Don’t worry, 
Dbris. Fred 
Otways turns 
up trumps 




t : 


'p». 


Svj . 
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All right, so we show 
Mr Leslie the old act. 
But why can't you 
think up a new aef, 
. Fred ? 




Mil,Mr Leslie? 

Sat a spot ] 
for us in next j 
season's I 
L show ll 


Sorry.Fred.no 
dice. Vou'rtt 
good, but the 
public wants | 
I novelty, your 
act hasn’t § 

I y 




Seme old story i 
'you're good 
but we want a 
new act". What 
now. Fred ? 


I just don't know,ducks. I keep 
beating my head but can't / 
think up anything new-I'm J 
too tired ! ... 
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when the casualties from the bloody 
battle of Shiloh began to pile up on 
the Savannah clock, Mother Hickcr- 
dyke was there to take charge. One 
of the Army surgeons, who had not 
met her before, watched with ad¬ 
miration as she dispensed hot soup, 
tea, biscuits, whiskv and water to 
the shivering, fainting wounded 
men. “Where did you get these ar¬ 
ticles he finally asked. “Ami under 
whose authority arc you working.'” 

“My authority comes from the 
Lord God Almighiiy. Have you 
anything that ranks higher than 
that.?” Mary Ann answ'cred, never 
pausing in her wf)rk. (“And t/ut 
shut him up all right!” she .sard 
afterwards.) 

If the doctor had pressed his first 
C]ucstion, she tfiight have had more 
trouble in shutting him up. Where 
did she get the .soup, the biscuits 
and the whisky.? 'I’he doctor’s cjue.s- 
tion was to occur over and over 
again. Mother Bickerdyke admitted 
that her methods were .sometimes 
franklv illegal. But, ciaivinced that 
wounded men did better if they 
were fed at once, she alw:ivs m.m- 
aged, .somehow, to feed them. And 
on the third day after Shiloh, when 
the Sanitary Commission supplies 
began to come into Savannah, she 
grabbed them without .scrufile. Ff>r- 
tunatcly, the Commission, learning 
of her fine work, then made her 
their agent, a post which permitted 
her to u.se available supplies through¬ 
out the war. 

That .summer the war surged 


round the important railhead at 
C'orinth, Mi.ssi.ssippi, which Union 
forces had occupied in May. Finally, 
on October 3, the Oinfederates at¬ 
tacked and attempted to recapture 
tlie town. Towards sunset of the 
first day a tired, dusty column of 
Union .soldiers straggled by the hos¬ 
pital which Mrs. Ihckcrdykc hatl 
organized. They had been on the 
road since luion, without food or 
rest. Now they were heading .straight 
into the battle at the edge of the 
town. It was more than Mrs. Bicker 
dyke’s motherly heart could bear. 
.She hailed the captain, splendid on 
horseback, and asked if thev could 
not .stop long enough for bread and 
cofTce. I le re[>lied that thev could 
not, and lode on. 

She waiietl until he wa,s out of 
car.shot. Then, in her deeji, strong 
voice, she shouted, “Malt!” The 
column came to a stand.still. The 
cxhaiKstcd men Hung themselves 
down on the ho.spilal gra.ss. Nurses 
and walking patients hurried out 
with .s«nip and colTee. When she 
was quite reatly Mrs. Bickerdyke 
gave her secoiul ortler, “I'orward, 
march !” and the men moveil on. 

In the gathering dusk no one had 
.seen where the orders came from, 
'fhere was an imjuirv later, at 
which a .siTgeant le.slified that he 
sup[>oscd it had been some general 
who happened to be. at the hos{)ilal. 
It certainly .sounded like a general’s 
voice to him. Mrs. Bickerdyke, 
admitting her guilt, nonchalantly 
accepted a formal reprimand. She 
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knew it was wrong, and she would 
not do it again. 

“Unless I have to,” she added 
cheerfully. 

ARLV in January 1H63 Mrs. 
Bickerdyke moved to Memphis— 
an important new concentraticjn 
point for the Union forces. She 
asked the medical director. Dr. J. D. 
Irwiiii, for an assignment. 1 le 
looked at her shalihy calico, her 
plain face and her hig work reil- 
dened hands. The young doctor was 
not unsusceptible to the charms of 
the pretty young ladies who, njinan- 
tienlly visuali/.ing themselves as 
ministering angels, often made 
vast nuisances t»f themselves in the 
larger city hospitals. But here ob¬ 
viously was no anjrel. Whatever 
she was, she flourishetl Cleneral 
Grant’s pass and dcnnmded to be 
put to work. He considered awhile, 
his dista.stc growing with every 
word she spoke. Finally he had an 
inspiration. 

Out.side the town, .u Fort Picker 
iiig, was the Army [)eslhousc tor 
smallpox [jatienLs. 'J'hey had no at¬ 
tendants, ft^r there was no treat¬ 
ment for smallpc^x and healthy men 
refused to go near them. At the mo¬ 
ment, Dr. Irwin noted from a report 
on his de.sk, nine bodies lay in their 
beds there, awaiting burial. 

The officer at Fort Pickering was 
afraid ot miitinv if he ordered a 
burial party to go in for them. The 
doctor read the report aloud, then 
looked at Mrs. Bickerdyke with 
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lifted eyebrows. “You say you are 
anxious to serve, madam. Perhaps 
you could find scope for your talents 
at Fort Pickering. Or is that asking 
too much.^’’ 

“Not a bit. Doctor,” shc'an.swercd 
.sturdily. "From what y<ni say, it’s 
just another place that needs clean¬ 
ing up. Tell me hf>w to get there.” 

I ler invaluable helper, young 
Andy Somerville, rounded up a 
corjjs of men who had had small- 
ptiv, and du'v removed the dead, 
l)iirned the lihhy l)edding, .scrubbed 
the floors and whitewashed the 
w.'ills. Soon the patient.s—bathed 
and in clean be<l.s-—were eatiiii* 
Mother Bickerdvke’s nouri.shing 
cooking. A .siirjiri.singlv large num¬ 
ber of them rec(nered. I’hose who 
died died peacefuHv, with a wo¬ 
man's hand in theirs. 

But there was too much work -U 
Memphis fijr Mrs. Bickerd\ke to 
spend all her time at Fort Pickering; 
so she went back to Memphis to 
make life a burden tor Dr. Irwin. 

'I’he hospital was fdling rapidly, 
mostly with typhoid and pneumonia 
cases shipped in from (iraiit’s heat! 
cjuarters. Dr. Irwin, impatient ot 
civilian diseases, felt Mrs. Bicker- 
dyke was coddling the men, and 
the tension between them fl.ired in¬ 
to a .series of cla.shes. The infuriated 
doctor tried reporting her to his 
military superiors, but he found 
them unsympathetic. When it came 
to patients’ welfare, he was told. 
Mother Bickerdyke knew best. lie 
would do well to try to get along 
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with her. In time he decided to 
preserve his superiority by accepting 
Mrs. Bickerdyke as a “character,” 
endlessly amusing and always good 
for a laugh in the officers’ mess. 
But even this compromising atti¬ 
tude failed to preserve the doctor’s 
superiority. 

There had been an outbreak of 
scurvy among Grant’s forces, and 
though mo.st of the victims had re¬ 
covered by the spring, Mrs. Bicker- 
dyke was still not hapj^y about their 
diet. Her own theories called for 
plenty of fresh milk and eggs. But 
the southern farmers' prices were 
excessive. Besides, she suspected 
that the milk was watered, and 
there was no question at all about 
the stalcness of the eggs. 

So she went to Dr. Irwin and 
told him she wanted 20 days' fur¬ 
lough, to go North and bring back 
some decent milk and eggs for her 
boys. Dr. Irwin smiled at her sim¬ 
plicity, and pointed out that “milk 
and eggs spoil pretty quick in warm 
weather.” But he agreed to go with 
her to General Hurlbut. The gen¬ 
eral would have to approve a fur¬ 
lough anyway, and this was a good 
chance to prove that the old lady 
was cracked. 

General Hurlbut, hearing about 
the high price and poor quality of 
southern milk, nodded gravely, and 
said he would try to get more 
money for the hospital fund, so that 
die could buy more milk. “But that 
won’t help the quality,” he added. 

“Mother B. wants to go up North 


and bring back some milk,” Dr. Ir¬ 
win said with a sardonic grin. “A 
fine idea, don’t you think.?” 

Mary Ann Bickerdyke gave him 
a scornful glance. “If you’ve had 
your fun, [doctor, maybe you’ll let 
me talk. The general’s a busy man. 
Ye.s, sir, I do want to go North and 
get some decent eggs and milk. If 
you’ll give me 20 days ofl I’ll come' 
back with enough to feed my boys 
all the summer.” 

The general smiled uncertainly. 
“If you .say so. Mother Bickerdyke, 
I’m sure you can do it. But how do 
you expect to keep them from 
spoiling.?” 

“Now that’s a sensible question. 
If the doctor hada asked me, in- 
.stcad of snickering ()\ er it, I’da told 
him. It’s ca.sy, Clcneral. I’ll bring 
back cows and hens alive. ...” 

And that’s exactly what she did, 
with the general’s enthusiastic ap¬ 
proval and offer of Army transport. 
Her mission had a .strong appeal to 
the practical farm people she ap¬ 
proached, and the response wa.s 
terrific. Before her ix) days’ leave 
was ended, Mrs. Bickcrdvke was on 
the return route to her hospital, part 
of a bizarre procession of more man 
100 cows and i,o(X) hens being 
.shipped to Memphis in .small con¬ 
signments. 

“She entered the city in triumph, 
amid immense lowing and crowing 
and cackling,” an observer wrote. 
“Thereafter there was an abun¬ 
dance of fresh milk and eggs for 
hospital use.” 
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SOFTER the Northern forces cap¬ 
tured Vicksburg, on July 4, 1863, 
Mrs. Bickerdyke was closely asso¬ 
ciated with General Sherman. When 
someone once complained to him 
about her, he said: “You’ve picked 
oh the one person round here who 
outranks me. If you want to Uidge 
a complaint against her, you’ll have 
to take it to President Lincoln.’’ The 
story made the rounds, and reached 
Mrs. Bickerdyke’s ears. “Well, I al¬ 
ways say I hold my commission 
from God,’’ she remarked. “Reckon 
1 do rank Hilly Sherman. Bui it 
takes a big man like him to say so.’’ 

Billy Sherman was her pet gen¬ 
eral. He was frequently brusque 
with other Sanitary representatives, 
but he trusted Mary Ann Bicker- 
dvke. From Vicksburg he made a 
formal request to the Commissit)n, 
asking to have her permanently 
assigned to his c(jrps. With the 
assignment confirmed, he told her 
to take two weeks off and go back 
to Illinois for a rest. 


dress, and, oddly enough, two white 
cambric nightgowns, beautiful with 
lace and ruffles. Perhaps these 
dainty garments touched some for 
gotten yearning of a young Mary 
Ann, whose trousseau had lacked 
such loveliness. Whatever her rea¬ 


son, she put the two nightgowns 
into her bag. 

She made a busman’s holiday of 
her journey by escorting 20 Vicks¬ 


burg patients to the general hospital 
at P.aducah, Kentucky. It was a 


.slow, hot, three-day trip, in an ord¬ 


inary train. On the third day, just 
before sun.set, the train was halted 


by a man waving a white rag. The 
conductor came back fuming. “Just 
a couple of discharged soldiers,’’ he 
told his passengers, “(jot no tickets, 
and want me to haul them into 


Paducah free.’’ 


He reached for the signal cord, 
but MtJthcr Bickerdyke was out of 
her .seat. “Di.scharged soldiers? Are 
ihev wounded. Conductor?” 

“Reckon so. But it’s no business 


On a blazing July dav she packed 
her carpet-bag. For a change, she 
had new clothing to pack, for a 
whole new wardrobe had been 
shipped to her by (x^mmission 
friends. Mrs. Bickerdyke had sniffed 
as she unpacked it. Those women 
must be crazy, putting their good 
money into such fancy things for 
her. So .she’d traded the frillv 
drawers, chemi.se 5 and petticoats, 
and a bottle-green silk dress, with 
the southern ladies for food for her 
boys. But she’d kept a black .silk 


of mine tc» get ’em there.” 

“I’ll .sec about them,” .she pro 
tested; “you hold up the train.” 

“Can’t do that, lady. We’re late 
as It IS. 

She tied her bonnet string.s, 
reached lor her car|)ct-bag and 
jumped off the train as it moved 
away into the gathering dusk. 
There was no town, nothing but a 
crude wayside shelter. 

“Well, son,” she said to one of 
the soldiers, “what’s the trouble 
here?” 
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“It’s Sam, lady. We was on the 
morning train, and Sam took to 
fainting. I got scared. I thought 
we’d better get off and find a bed in 
some farmhouse. But seems like 
they ain’t none round here. We 
been here all day and not seen a 
soul. I thought we’d best get back 
on the first train tliat came along, 
but I can’t find our tickets. Sam 
had ’em, and he musta lost ’em 
somehow.” 

In the hut Sam lay moaning on 
the dirt floor. His left leg, ampii' 
tated just below the hip, had healed 
well enough to satisfy the Armv 
surgeons. His friend had lost an 
arm. lioth men had several smaller 
wounds now bleeding. Pischarged 
as unfit for service, they had been 
given railway tickets home. The 
Army’s responsibility ended there. 

Her examination finished, Mrs. 
Bickerdyke asked, “You bovs got 
anything to eat?” 

The one-armed boy shook his 
head. “We got some water, though, 
in that tin pail.” 

“Well, that’s fine. I’ll see what I 
can scare up. You build us a fire, 
sonny, and put your pail of water 
on to heat.” 

She opened her bag. She had 
hard-tack and jelly, the remains of 
her lunch, and a little packet of 
tea. But nothing at all for bandages. 
She dug deeper and pulled out the 
two cambric nightgowns. Ruthlessly 
she tore off wide swaths. She washed 
their wounds, some of them badly 
infected, and bandaged them with 


the fine cloth. She massaged the 
healed leg and arm stumps, and pad¬ 
ded them with soft new bandages. 

Then they sat round the fire, 
drinking tea, eating biscuits and 
jelly. In the morning Mother Bick- 
erdyke stopped the first train and 
shepherded her new patients into 
R'lducah, to the Soldiers’ Home. 

^^Mjotiier Bickerdyke was back 
with General Sherman when his as¬ 
sault on Lookout Mountain, near 
Cliartaiiofiga, began. Her hospital 
tents were half full before dark on 
the first day. Soon the trickle of 
wounded changed to a torrent, and 
outside the ojierati ng tent a grisly 
pile of severed limbs grew and grew. 

Mrs. Bickerdyke did her best to 
stiothe the patients after amputa¬ 
tion, although there wa.s very little 
to work with here. But fortiinatelv 
a raid on a Rebel still had produced 
several jugs of corn whiskv. So she 
urged the amputees to eat their nice 
hot panada and try to get some 
sleep. Panada, her favourite post¬ 
operative nutriment, was Mrs. Bick- 
erdyke’s own invention: a thick 
mixture of whisky, hot water and 
brown sugar, into which she crum¬ 
bled Army hard-tack. 

As the battle w'ent into its .second 
day and night, in a fierce gale and 
driving sleet, Mrs. Bickerdyke hur¬ 
ried from tent to tent with hot 
bricks and cups of panada and soup. 
With a ruthlc.ssnes.s that was pure 
mercy she hurried dcatl Inxlics into 
stacks out.side the tents, yielding the 
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shelter they no longer needed to the 
living. 

In all, four days’ fighting left 
Mother Bickerdyke with 2,000 badly 
wounded men and practically no 
facilities for taking care of them. 

Two weeks later the Sanitary 
Commission’s mule-drawn caravan 
reached Chattanooga with dressings, 
clothingand medicine. Food,though 
badly needed, would have to wait, 
'rhe one food item she had asked 
for was a supply of baker’s veast. 

With the yeast on hand, she was 
ready to make bread. A squad of 
volunteers had converted bricks 
from a demolished chimney into 
ovens, under Mother B.’s directions, 
and a mill supplied the flour. On a 
good dav she turned out huge 
loaves. When a second Sanitary 
shipment brought a case of dried 
peaches, she turned them into 
several hundred pics. 

She was, she admitted, a good 
hand at baking, but she kept to her 
rule of cooking for patients cxclu- 
sivelv. 'Flic onlv tinv’ she relented 

^ m 

was at Christmas, that dismal Yule- 
tide of 1863, when not a single 
home-packed CMiristmas box got 
through to C'.hatianooga. On C'hrist- 
mas live she made molasses tolTce 


lor every man in camp, sick or well. 
They pulled lolTce round the camp- 
lire, sang songs and told stories, ami 
surprised themselves by h.iving a 
fairly merry time. 

Christmas week was intolerablv 


cold, with high winds blowing. Al¬ 
though the engineer corps had cut a 


good supply of logs, Mrs. Bicker- 
dyke burned them .so recklessly to 
heat the hospital tents that the pile 
was dwindling. Towards evening on 
New Year’s Dav, when the ther¬ 
mometer touched zero, the pile gave 
out. Mrs. Bickerdyke hurried off to 
find the surgeon in charge and told 
him he’d “best send out a chopping 
party, before it gets any later.” 

The doctor glanced at the sky. 
“I’m afraid it’s too late now. It’ll be 
dark soon. We'll just have to pull 
through until another dav.” He 
mounted his horse and rode off to 
his warm quarters in Chattanooga. 

Mrs. Bickerdyke stood in the 
road and .shook her fist after him, 
then tramped the half-mile that 
separated the hospital from the 
nearest camp. The highest officer 
she could find was a sergeant. She 
ordered him to bring some men and 
mules over to the hospital. He hesi¬ 
tated. “I gotta crock of toddy ju.st 
going to waste, Sarge,” she said. 
“Reckon vour men could stand a 
little sip on New Year’s D.iy.” 

I'hcy carnc, and drank, and took 
her orders Near the hospital was a 
line of log brea.stworks. Destnn ing 
militarv fortiiicalions without or- 
ders is quite a crime, hut hot toddv 
is very persuasive. I'hc men tore out 
the logs, chopped them up and 
piled them on the fire. Then they 
had another round of toddv and 
went hack to camp. 

The major heard about it in the 
morning. He put the .serge.int in th^ 
guardroom and hurried over to deal 
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with Mother Bickerdyke. “Madam, 
consider yourself under arrest! he 
s;iid sternly. 

With a sweep of her powerful 
arm she brushed him aside. “All 
right. Major, Tm arrested. Now 
don’t bother me. I got work to do.” 

There was an omcial inquiry, at 
which Mother Bickerdyke coolly 
admitted her guilt. Then she spoke 
frankly to her officer judges. “It’s 
lucky for you fellows that I did what 
I did. For if I hadn’t, hundreds of 
men would have frozen to death. 
No one up North would have 
blamed me. But there’d’ve been 
such a hullabaloo about your heads 
for allowing it to happen, that you’d 
have lost them whether or not.” 

She was right, and they knew it, 
and her hearing ended with most of 
the officers warmly commending 
her. The chairman went so far as to 
advise her “to pursue the same 
course again, under the circum¬ 
stances.” She told him not to worry, 
she would. 

WARDS the end of the war, after 
Sherman had begun his famous 
march through Georgia to the sea, 
he absolutely refused to allow any 
women—including Mother Bicker¬ 
dyke—^to remain with the Army. So, 
until he could use Mary Ann again, 
the Sanitary Commission sent her on 
a lecturing tour. One Sunday in 
Brooklyn she went, in a purely pri- 
vaie capacity, to hear the famous 
Henry Ward Beecher, brother of 
her own Galesburg pastor. She ex¬ 


pected to slip into the Plymouth 
Church unnoticed; but she was 
recognized, and the congregation 
crowded round her after the service, 
eager for a word from such a celeb¬ 
rity. 

Someone asked if she would not 
give a talk to the congregation, and 
she said she would—but just to the 
women. She was Brm about exclud¬ 
ing all men. 

Speaking in the church’s Sunday- 
school room, she began by giving a 
realistic account of battle—and its 
aftermath, the piles of amputated 
limbs, the blowflies, the gangrene, 
the filthy bandages that could not 
be changed because there was noth¬ 
ing to replace them. The field hos¬ 
pitals needed everything—but to¬ 
day she was going to stick to band¬ 
ages, clean white cotton rags of 
which there were never enough. 

She stopped, and looked consider¬ 
ingly at her audience, shaken by the 
intolerable picture she had spread 
before them. She gave them time to 
recover; then her tone lightened. 

“I reckon I put it pretty strong, 
didn’t Ir Well, war ain’t pretty, 
that’s the truth. But I didn’t aim to 
harrow you up. Maybe we better 
talk about something nicer for a 
minute. They siiy when women get 
together they always talk about 
clothes. Let’s talk about clothes. 1 
heard in New York City that hoops 
are going out of style. They say 
women are depending more on 
starched petticoats to hold their 
dresses out. 1 was wondering about 
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that. Seeing you Brooklyn ladies, 
all dressed up for church, made me 
think. 1 reckon every one of you is 
wearing at least one white muslin 
petticoat. Well, how many arc wear¬ 
ing two?” 

Wondering, they raised their 
hands. 

“Three? Four? Five?” Not a 
hand went down, but at “Six?” 
they all dropped. Five was ihc fasli- 
ionable number. 

Mother Bickerdyke straightened, 
her smile vanishing. “All right, 
ladies. Every one of you is sitting 
there in five muslin pettia)ats—and 
1 had to tie up a dying htiv’s slump 
in a piece of gunny.sack. i)()es that 
make you feel good, Jn all them 
yards of clean muslin? Ladies, I 
speak to you now as a mother. F«)ur 
pctticoat.s is enough for any decent 
modest Congregational woman. 
Stand up, all of you. Lift your 
dresses. I'hey’s no one but us women 
here. Ladies of Brooklyn, in the 
name of my boys, drop that fifth 
petticoat !'* 

Between laughter and tears, 
shaken by her tale of horrors, they 
stepped out of the garments and 
packed them in three trunks. 

Later, the hideous running sores 
r)f the wounded were bound with 
strips fr()m the Brooklyn jSetticoats. 

^S^tus. Bickerdyke now received 
Sherman’s summons to rejoin the 
Army in Cicorgia. A .small steam¬ 
boat was placed at her dispo.sal to 
bring .supplies, and she got as far 
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down the coast as Wilmington, 
North Carolina. While the ship took 
on water there, she went out to see 
what was going on in the town. She 
came back in haste, ordered her car¬ 
go to be unl(jaded, and sen*' off a 
hasty note to General Sherman, ad- 
vising him that .she had found a bet 
ter ii.se for her supplies. 

Northern prisoners, released from 
Confederate stockades by Sher¬ 
man’s Georgia campaign, had 
reached Wilmington. A heart-break 
ing sight, those who could walk 
were walking .skeletons, repulsive 
with ugly sores attributed variouslv 
to exposure, .starvation diet and rat 
bites. 7’he stretcher ca.scs suffered 
from graver ills, of which .septic 
wounds were the most ctjmmon. 

Mrs. liickerdvke bathed and band- 
aged the veterans and put them to 
bed between clean sheets; she 
brought them hot soup and cold 
lemonade and tapioca pudding. She 
wrote to families who had been 
without news since their son.s’ cap 
turc, ending their long suspense 
with glad tidings or w'ith merciful 
linalitv. 

(ieneral Sherman was moving 
northwards on his la.st fighting 
march, when Mother Bickerdvkc 
rejoined him at Beaufort, North 
Carolina. She was there at her hos¬ 
pital on April 9. Palm Sunday, when 
all the church belLs were .set ringing 
to celebrate the end of the war. 

Mother Bickcrdx kc’s job had not 
changed, except that it was harder. 
For the convalescents now set up a 
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mighty clamour to go home, and 
their relatives descended in swarms, 
impatient of an hour’s delay. Mrs. 
Bickerdyke moved swiftly and elTl- 
cicntly, and by the first of May all 
but a few of her patients had been 
released. 

iiRouc'.ii that first balmy spring 
of peace the Union troops poured 
into Washington. Miles deep out¬ 
side the city their tents whitened the 
hillsides. The capital plunged into a 
[ 5 eriod of hectic gaiety like nothing 
in its staid history. It was all work¬ 
ing up to a mighty climax, the 
Grand Military Review. 

Workmen knocked together a re 
viewing stand in front of the White 
House. The parade route lay along 
Pennsylvania Avenue, lavishly de¬ 
corated with red, while and blue 
bunting and packed with speciaiors. 

Punctuallv at nine <i'cU)ck on 
May 24 a signal gun boonietl. As its 
echo died awav there came a blare 
of buglc.s. a roll of drums, the suil- 
den glint of .sunlight tai drawn 
swords. Gen. Sherman, surrounded 
by his staff, came into view, and the 
parade of the Union's western arm¬ 
ies was under way.The general and 
his staff rode past the reviewing stand 
and .saluted the Pre.sident. Then, 
leaving their horses in the White 
House grounds, they returned to the 
stand to enjoy the rest of the parade. 

Sherman’s old corps came first, its 
regimental band blaring out a stir¬ 
ring march. Just behind the band, 
at the head of the corps, rode Cicncral 


Logan with Mother Bickerdyke at 
his side. He had overruled her pro¬ 
tests, reminding her of how often 
he had issued .some order to please 
her. The two horses paced side by 
side, as thev had done so often on 
southern trails. General Logan wore 
full-dress unihirm and silver spurs. 

Mother Bickerdvke fully intended 
to do a little dressing up herself. She 
had a brand-new velvet l)a.si]ue and 
plum-coloured riding skirl, given to 
her in New York. liut .she hadn’i 
had time to put it on. In.stcad, she 
wore her everytlay calico dress, a 
.simhonnct dangling at her neck. 

b-q. 

r WAS NOT until March 2t, 
that the last Illinois volunteer re 
ceived his di.scharge. Gn that same 
dav Mrs. Bickerdvke rcsiirned. 

She came out ot the war a few 
mouths befcjre her 4(gh birlhdav, a 
vigorous woman in the prime of life. 
During the 35 years that remained 
to her she continued to deviitc her 
eiUTgic.s—lirclcsslv, un.scltishlv, elli- 
cientlv- -to a variety ol i;o(xl works, 
most of them toncerned with “her 
boys,’’ now turned veterans. After 
her death on November 8, ryoi, her 
tellow townsmen in (Jalesbiiri! 
marked her grave with an ornate 
granite monument, and r.'iised funds 
for a siaiile showing Motlier Bick- 
erdvkc kneeling hesidc a wounded 
soldier. 'I'hc .statue still bears her 
name, hut the real memorial to 
Mother Bickerdvke was in the 
hearts of the thousands who.se lives 
she. saved. 



An oasis of freedom in die Communist desert 


Berlin's Fighting University 


('oiuJcnscd fn^m Die Woclic 
Uvlmut Juesrirh 


^ I'KROUNDEii l)y Soviet darkness, 
|| r),(3(X) young (icrmaiis at die 
M J new Free University of lierlin 
are winning, with American help, a 
valiant battle for liberty of learning. 
Kuilt up from nothing in a few 
months, the University’s laborato 
rics and libraries are scattered over 
the U.S. Sector of Berlin in impro 
vised buildings—<jnc of the lecture 
halls is in an abandoned tram shed. 
Few of the students have really 
enough to eat; manv e.scajied from 
the Soviet Zone with nothiiiir but 
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the clothes they wore. Yet they bold 
the banner of seholar.ship high. 

“We didn’t sit and wait for free¬ 
dom to come along,” says Lieselotte 
ikrger, a former head of student 
government. “We went out and got 
it f«jr ourselves. We aren’t going to 
let it be murdered before our eves.” 

“To us students who lied irom the 
Soviet Zone [two out of every five],” 
adds Werner H., “the Free Univer¬ 
sity is a beacon that we must keep 
burning bright for our fellow stu¬ 
dents still behind the Curtain.” 


The teachers have caught this 
eager spirit,, and are teaching with an 
enthusia.sm and a sense of independ¬ 
ence not felt for years. A Swiss his*- 
tory professor, Dr. Walther Hofer, 
toiind the University’ so exhilarating 
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that he stretched his guest lectures 
out into a regular appointment. 
“Why did I leave the safety of my 
beautiful Zurich,” he asks, “for the 
ruins of besieged Berlin? Because 
here I found the desire for political 
liberty fused with the passion for 
knowledge. The P'rec University is 
an oasis of free inquiry in the desert 
of Bolshevik ideology.” 

This kind of faith so im[)ressed 
administrators of the b'ord Founda¬ 
tion of America, that last vear thev 
made the University a 
(about >^458,000) grant. The money 
will be used to provide a central 
library, adequate mess halls, bigger 
classrooms and other desperately 
needed facilities. 

The Free University was acluallv 
born in the Soviet Sector shortly 
after the Russians reopened Berlin’s 
135-ycar-old Humboldt University, 
once among the finest in Europe. 
Under the leadership of stout-hearted 
young George Wrazidlo, who had 
been in Biichcnwald concentration 
camp, the carefully picked “anti¬ 
fascist” student body got out of 
hand. Wrazidlo had at first tried to 
work honestly with theCommunists, 
but quickly found that they were as 
bad as the Nazis. He led a protest 
against the decoration of the Uni 
versity with Communist May Day 
cmblem.s. This is the s<irt of courage 
that Moscow docs not forgive. With 
two others, Wrazidlo was arrested. 
Nothing has been heard from them 
since. 

The Humboldt Universitv stu¬ 


dent paper warned of more oppres¬ 
sive measures to come, and encour¬ 
aged the spirit of resistance. When 
three of the editors were expelled, 
the students held a meeting and 
voted to set up a new, genuinely 
free university in West Berlin. A 
committee was formed to persuade 
the democratic members of Berlin’s 
municipal council to pass a re.solu- 
tion in favour of such a move. 

The New York Post corresjxin- 
dent, Kendall Foss, interested Gen¬ 
eral Lucius CMav in the new uni- 
versity. In the midst of all his wor¬ 
ries about the Russian blockade of 
Berlin, General t^lay arranged to 
turn over to the students a grab bag 
of oddly as.sorted buildings and a 
grant worth 5500,000. 

The Free University put up its 
name in a little two-story building 
at No. 4 Boltzmannstrasse. Bombed- 
out rtxjms were patched up; bixjks 
were collected from friendly institu- 
tions; chairs and tables were pulled 
to classrooms on hantlcarts. Lec¬ 
tures, in shifts,began by candlelight; 
trees blossomed into notice boards 
on which were tacked up little 
signs reading “'rypewriter Wanted,” 
or “Used Overcoat for Sale.” 

Day after day an examining board 
of three—(me staff member, one 
layman, one student—sat question- 
ing applicants, some of whom might 
well be spies. There was rcK>m for 
only 2,000 students. Five thousand 
applied; somehow 2,2 (kj were taken 
in, one-fourth of them women. 

' 1 ‘oday the University’s six d6p.irt- 
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merits—law, science, economics, the 
humanities, medicine and veterinary 
medicine—have among their 287 
members some of the most distin¬ 
guished a(;adcmic names in Oer- 
many. And in one classroom or 
another you will nearly always find 
a visiting professor from another 
country. 

No other university in Germany 
boasts such a high degree of self- 
government. Students saw to it that 
the University’s constitution gave 
them two out of the rfi votes in the 
Senate, the Free University’s gov¬ 
erning body. The Student Executive 
Committee screens new applicants, 
makes loans, finds part-time jobs and 
runs the student restaurant, where 
a free lunch of soup or noodles is 
served five days a week. In West 
llerlin. East marks are worth onlv 
a quarter as much as the West D- 
marks; so each East Zone student is 
given a “currency scholarship” of 
about 80 D-marks. 

Many undergraduates earn a few 
extra marks with the Heinzelnidnn- 
chen, a student organization named 
after those friendly gnomes of Ger¬ 
man folklore who do the chores 
while human beings sleep. Twenty- 
four hours a ilav, three shifts of tele¬ 
phone operators take orders for 
baby-sitters, interpreters, carpet- 
beaters or lorry drivers. Pay is one 
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D-mark an hour, of which ten per 
cent goes to support the Heinzel- 
mdnnchen service. 

One of the most important stu¬ 
dent activities in West Berlin is the 
AGDS (Office for Inter-German 
Student Affairs), which keeps up 
contacts with students in East Zone 
universities. Through the AGDS, 
Free University students, despite 
their own lack of money, manage to 
send packages to professors and stu¬ 
dents in the East Zone. The parcels 
may contain food, or medical sup¬ 
plies impossible to find licyond the 
Curtain, or copies of the technical 
papers written by scholars in the 
West, or forbidden Western text¬ 
books. 

Through the AGDS, CJerman stu¬ 
dents everywhere are informed of 
the casualties in their ranks at the 
hands of the Soviet Cierman police. 
The bureau publi.shcs a roster of 
East Zone students who have been 
arrested, and occasionally gets word 
of an impending arrest and can 
warn the victim in time. Not lonii 
ago six students escaped from the 
Soviet Zone as the result of such a 
tip. 

Until the day when German 
youngsters can pursue their studies 
w'ithout fear, the Free University of 
Berlin is playing a vital role in keep¬ 
ing alight t’nc torch of freedom. 


*4 <■! »■> 


«=^sKED his opinion of a film which had received a tremendous build-up, 
a famous playwright said: “Frankly, I was underwhelmed.” — L.L. 




Ever tried Southern fried 
chicken l-i’Vi// till you ft. \te the 
wav U.S. Lines' i/if/i -rve it 

J on hoard! in U.S. l.ln ships, 
you I an take your eho 
he finest Ameruan, British and 
Continental i uisine. 


Take a Holiday, en route! 

■ NOW—TWOOKCAI AMEKK'AN 


NEXT TIME YOU GO TO THE SIATES, why nOt 
take a luxurious American vacation on your way . . . 
and on your way back? You can,a/ no extra charge, 
if you travel by U.S. Lines. And with few exceptions 
you can pay fbr your ticket in local currency! 

Step aboard the "United States" or the 
"America," and you're immedialclv in an atmos¬ 
phere of real transatlantic luxury. Whatever class 
you travel, you feast on wonderful Continental or 
American cuisine, with tine wines and liqueurs from 
all over the world. You're looked after with friendly 
American hospitality -service (hai really makes 
you comfortable. 

Authorized travel agents will gladly give you full 
particulars and book your ticket at no extra cost. 
They can also tell you about currency arrange¬ 
ments for expenses on board. 


LINF.R.S IN ATI.ANI'K' SEKVtCE 

S.S- 

S.S. Umefuea* 

The rerord-hreiik i nu ‘ ‘ United 
Stales" and the " Ainerit a," U.S. 
IJnrs' two Kreai iransatfantk 
iiiicrs, are hath hiAiirioiisly ap¬ 
pointed and equipped with e\ery 
possible refinement for your com¬ 
fort. li^hhiiever voii sail in, you'll 
really enioy s'our trip! 


United States Lines 


LONDON • LIVERPOOL • GLASGOW • PARLS ■ IIRUSSFI.S • AMI WERP • ROTTERDAM • HAMBURG • BREMEN 

and all prinvlpal European ctticM 












O LD “Fcbruaiy fill-dyke” is here, and what with the wet and 
the cold most families are having to cope with illness of some 
kind. And so I’ve purposely included in my “Buy-Lines” this month 
several tested prtxlucts that arc invaluable at this time, cither in 
preventing illness, treating it or building up resistance against it. 
Do write, too, for the free booklets given me specially (oxyou. 


WKat's for break¬ 
fast ? Top marks 
for you. Mother, if 
it’s W E L G A R 
SHREDDED 
WHEAT, served 
with hot milk. For 
this "smashing” 
cereal, as the children say, stays crisp with 
the 'hottest milk, saves you cooking, and 
starts the family off with a protein-packed 
meal that’s energising, nourishing and 
.warming. In fact, if anything’s likely to 
keep them too per cent, lit, it’s Shrctlded 
Wheat. It’s made of the a'bole n’beat, including 
the vital wheat germ, and bran (for “regu¬ 
larity”). You’ll like it also with cold milk, 
and a little sugar or syrup. Big packer i/-. 


Have a healthy tan 
and holiday fitness 
all year round! You 
just switch on the 
HEALTH RAY 
SUN L.\MF. It gives 
you two kinds of 
rays: LV/re/ I'/n/e/, 
which as well as tanning the skin helps clear 
up skin complaints like ncnc and rashes, and 
Infra ReJ, which relieves rheumatic con¬ 
ditions, chest troubles, catarrh and colds. 
The lamp costs only i^s.—is cheap and 

safe to run. ... Thousands write that they’ve 
cnj< tyed new health, better looks since using 
it! FREE TRIAL. Test the Health Ray at home 
for 7 daya FREE. Write to R.D.. Health Ray 
Co., so Portland Terrace, Southampton. 





I teas all set for flu the other day - -my head felt huge. 1 was shivery 
and hot by turns, running at the nose and s«» t-i-r-c-d. “ANADIN”, 
I thought, and swalloweii a couple of talilcts. I felt better almost at 
oufr\ 'rhat’s the joy of .Anadin . . . taken in time, it kills colds and 
chills before they get a hold. But in all cases, it alhriates the misery of 
them. Unlike old-fashioned remedies, too, .Anadin doesn't leave you 
depressed afterwarxls, thanks to two stimulants in its formula. Never 
be without the little Hat pack of Anadin! 


Good news bears re- 
peaCingf and to bronchi¬ 
tis and catarrh sufferers 
the news that a diffm-nt 
treatment for these 
lingering coiitplainis is 
bringing blessed relief 
to thousands will be 
welcome indeed! 

LANTIGEN “B” Oral 
l^aecine Treatment acts 
like a series of injections, hut you take the 
vaccine like a medicine, in water. It treats 
the condition first, then builds up resistance 
to further attacks. Laniigen “B” irearmeni 
works out at a few pence a day. Cose a 
guinea a bottle plus 4 / 8 d. F.l'. FREE 
LEAFLET about liuitigcn “B” frr>m your 
.chemist or from Lamigcn, Bagshot, Surrey. 



If you’re feeling 
nerx'y, with no 
energy for work, 
here’s niy tip for 
the ({uickest 
pick-me-up ever! A 
couple of spoonfuls 
fif DI-:X"lROSOU 
in a cup of tea or 
colVee. Ycju react in a minute, feel full of go 
agaiit. Dextrosoi is glucose in its purest 
form, same as blcxx! sugar, which supplies 
t)iir nerves and muscles ws h energy. It 
need-t no di^stin^, so acts immediately, l^se 
Dextrosoi Powdered Glucose in place of 
sugar in drinks, on ccreal.H, in puddings. 
Children love itl i/ 6 d. and a 'pd. a packet. 
I oryonr handbag. DEXTROSOL TABLETS 
(lojjd.). Suck one whenever energy flagsl 




In diBOciatlon with NANCY SASSER 

I’ve finished with 
chamois leather — it’s 
VILlil^A for me for 
every polishing job 
around the house aiiu on 
the car. What is it? Just 
like a super chamois 
leather, size iS ins. by 
i6 ins., but with no 
ragged edges, no thin 
parches, no sriM'ncss after 
drying, no “wrong” side. Imagine, 
actually improves it, and it’s not harmed by 
blenches, grease or detergenrs. In fact, one 
\'ileda will outlast three ordinary leathers. 
My advice, t>ne! Only 6 /1 id. from Hoots 

r>r the big sitires. Or write ti> me, Alison 
Grey, Reader’s Digest, i, Allx:tn.trlc Street, 
London, W.i, (otyuur Vileda st<ji:kist. 




Since tea was 
••freed’*. I’ve 
tried many 
brands, but 
LYONS RKD 
LABLL at i/zd. a qtr lb. beats the lot in 
my view. Have you tried it? If not, do, 
and to test it at its bet/, make it the way 
Lyons cxi'ierts advise—^likc this: 

Fill the kettle with fresh, cold water. When it‘s 
hot, rinse some round the teapot to warm it 
thorouffhly. Now put in the tea—1 teaspoonful 
for eaeh person and one for the pot. Take the 
fealiot to the kettle and the instant the water 
boils, pour it on the tea. Let it brew for 3 or 4 
minutes, then stir and it’s ready. Hy the way, 
all lea tast<B best from an earthenware tea¬ 
pot, and that includes Lyons Red Label I 
Why not get this tea next time? 


If your man has had flu or a cold, and comes home grouchy, not 
wanting to cat, don’t go for Kim. Give him an “apjtctiser” before his 
evening meal--a few .spoonfuls of HRAND’S TiSSLA'Glt. Surpritedf 
'I'hcn just see ht»w quickly this pure meal jelly stimulates his li.stle.ss 
appetite, makes him welcome the meal you’ve C4H>ked. ilrand’s is 
unique in just that—arousing an appetite for food. Stj, if anyone at 
home is “olV foixl’’^ start them eating again with Brand’s. Beef 
essence 3 / 3 d., chicken 4 / 3 d. 



Most of us get •'the 
droops" sometimes, especi¬ 
ally at this time of year. And 
onsuchticcasions 1 liml acup 
t>f CJVAL'riNl*. a delightful 
reviver - -c«)mforting, sus¬ 
taining—and so Hteel 
Ovaltine helps to give you 
new energy and staying 
powe r, Iwatise it's a murhltiH}^ 
fotid. liasy to prepare, tiw). 
Of course, Ovaltine is also 
famous a.<i a nightc.ip. So 
what about a surprise to¬ 
night forjwwr family? Give 
them a cup of Ovaltine all round before 
bedtime. They'll love it and will sleep all 
the better for it. 


After you’ve brushed your teeth, dtjes 
your mouth feel fresh as the dew? If it 
diKsn’t, cbanjiejfo/tr dentifrice. With the new 

KOLYNOS WITH 
CHLOROPHYLL 
toothpaste your 
mouth stays fresh, 
your breath is sweet 
. . . it’s a dilferent, 
delightful feeling! 
Surely it's sense to 
make use of the new 
wonderful bixin that Chlorophyll is in dental 
hygiene 1 It guards yourgum.s, too, helping 
prevent decay. Kolynos* with ChliwphylJ 
won bands down in a flavour test against 
other toothpastes — whole families prefer- 
ring iti So get a tube tudaj. Only i/Sd. 







“Pot-ilc-Niix", diicdI I liiimn* n:iuinicr\s 
famiHis tires >>1^ l ix'iirh Ivmrj'cois 

stKiiccy, is a pun on the name oF ihe siilv 
jeer, Baron Joseph de Podenas. ]k-fore 
his death in 1K7K at the ajite of sevemy. 
Daumier had publisheii nearly four thou¬ 
sand carirarures, one rtf uhieh, that itf 
King Louis Philippe as “ Ciarganiua ”, 
led to his iinpris-tnnieni for six 
months. 

Today, the caricaturist satirises public 


llgures with no hindt.tncc except the 
censorship of gtwttl taste exercised Ity 
the Press itself anil, throughout the free 
worlil, a highly organiseil news-gathering 
system brings the searchlight nf know¬ 
ledge and cr)ttinient to bear on \vi>rld- 
wide affairs without restriciion. 

Miuiy hmitlmh of iivn'iiutiu'n ivul /oiinuih 
piihlhln-d in iiiiiny unnirru s tin* snppUvil with 
/iii/trr hy ihc •N’i'ir>/irfH/ Division vf the 
lloHftUcr (’Jrt'iiiii.si/ii'K. 
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TO COMMAND! 

OFFICER PILOTS AND OBSERVERS in the Royal Navy have a most 
responsible job. 'I'he Pilot in command of this jet-propelled Hawker 
Sea Hawk, which gives fighter protection to the Fleet and convoys^ 
may be called on to make decisions which will affect the whole course 
of a i'lcct action. As an executive officer he is also trained in ship's 
' duties. He serves—and enjoys his service—both at sea and in the air. 

SHORT SERVICE AND NATIONAL SERVICE COMMISSIONS arc open 
young men with the right qualifications for such a life. It is a vital, 
well-paid job with extra dying pay, and suitable oilicers have the 
opportunity to transfer to permanent commissions. 

You should be between 17 and 24 years old, fit and with a 
School C'.crcificate that includes a pass in Mathematics, or a 
General C'crtilicatc with a pass in English, Mathematics and 
one optional subject or a Scottish I.eaving Certificate. For 
'A full details write to Admiralty, C.W. Branch, London, 

S.W.i, or send coupon below. 




FlY I. th. ROYAL NAVY 

. on Naftonal Service or Short Service Commission 



'pO Admiralty, C.W. Branch, (DG./ioo), Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, London, S.W.i, Please send me details 
without obligation of National Scrvicc/Short Service 
( / whichever applies). 


Address 
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;1"5* flangkoJt. 

T^j n "^'"W'can. 
'y. 1-ondon, W.|. 
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I*Q CRMSWORD NO. I 


THE 



CLUES ACROSS 

5 Walking on this Is ci-eopyl (G) 

8 If you suspect your opponent 
of sufTerlnir from these, give 
him sockaf (4, 4) 

9 The bold stand it. the timid 
give It, and tho hunted go to 
It (0) 

10 At which there's whistling 
for a game finish (4, 4t 

11 It goes out to sua but does 
not move (4) 

14 The bo.SH of the platform 
party, who must know his 
lines well (7, 6) 

1!) I scold soundly, being vci-.v 
annoyed f.'i) 

22 With gout around I’ve come 

lo report (4, 3) * 

23 This should convey n sense of 
proportion (3) 

2o Very diverting form of art In 
tenement (13) 

31 Remember that American 
tinned stufl? Turn It for 
plans of the !) acioss (4) 

33 Hallors. even when thl.s, .nre 
never at a loss (3, 2, 3i 

34 Many Incen.se and ctiu.se 
pi>rll ((>) 

;ic> Quiu‘ outspokonKv. and in 
a la/.y miinnor for the most 
part r8i 

;Ki An example of grub that is 
not rough (G) 



CLUES DOWN 

1 A runtiast to % across, nr up to head and 
shoulders <G) 

2 Not cM'n Chance could make tins othci- tliaii 
a queer bunch (J. 3) 

3 Give me an Iron tnUiui'e. for (he wool makcr 

(Gi 

4 A change of muster should got something 
ninntng well (Gi 

5 A line stony mixtuio Is right for a famous 
river <G) 

6 One letter put Into correct make.s ii do well (7> 

7 A flcrco little animal, hut only a llght-uclght 

r.*!) 

12 The country that asserts It did not stand still 

(4) 

13 Very weak support for anlinal.s to tui'n to (4i 
15 Lump of mctAl. pouslbly easier to (’.ist tluui to 

throw (5) 


16 At no lime Including primitive woman r5) 

17 Something from the kitchen, possibly, that Is 
Intangible, pleasant, and appetising tS) 

18 Giant who started as a flier r.5) 

20 SiutT for exams? It's a lie! (4) 

21 Proceeding that up.sets cats and dogs (4) 

24 Power of acute observation appears to be 
visible (7) 

2G Tho dish that should clearly make a formal 
entrance (6) 

27 Such abnormal repose might break Into a 
cantor (Gi 

28 Of course it Is earth, but there's s'ater around 

( 6 ) 

29 Qiiantitativeepithetforanun-E!:ng]ish.system 

m 

30 When ii has something in its eye it is pene¬ 
tratively useful (6) 

32 Suitable ntonc for an entrance (a 


You will obtain greater pleasure, not only in solving this crossword but in all 
your writing, if you use a Biro. Its smooth feather-light action and clean sharp line 
makes writing easy, effortless and beautifully legible. 

Biro 7 is slim and elegant and costs 15/-. Biro 11 is designed for those who prefer 
a larger pen and costs ij 16 . Both arc a^'ailable in a variety of colours and there is a 
choice between caps of untarnishable engine-turned metal or matching plastic. 



Solution to the Biro CrosstvorJ is on Page 16 
1*0 ^aZ^OOlhlZ WITH THE WORLD-WIDE SERVICE. 


* 7 ' 




ifidicm tkwinf tmk 
itjda*ied t(Ouraupeti! 

Only the “ Hoover ” beats ... as it sweeps . . . 
as it cleans. It is quite different from ordinary 
vacuum cleaners. By its gentle beating action, it 
removes the damaging trodden-in grit from your 
carpets, and so protects them and makes them last 
longer. The easy-to-use cleaning tools keep the 
whole house clean from top to bottom. 

If you already have an electric cleaner... 

and it has seen its best days, replace it now with one 
of the latest Hoover models. 


A superb range of models 

Ask your Hoover Dealer to give you u 
demonstration. Prices from £14.14.0 (plus 
£7.7.0 ta.x) to £22.5.0 (plus £11.2.6 lax). 
Tools for Agitator models at very little 
extra cost. 

H.P. terms always available. 


THE HOOVER IS DIFFERENT FROM 
ORDINARY VACUUM CLEANERS—THIS IS WHY 


I Th« " Hoover " 
Incorporates 
an exclusive feature 
— the A^tator. This 
not only g}veet>3 the 
carpet, but gently 
beoza It on a cushion 
of air, removing 
damaging, trodden- 
in grit. 



2 The •• Hoover " 
lifts the carpet 
from the floor and 
gently beats It on a 
cu.shlun of air. At 
the tuimo time 11 
brushes the pile 
erect —and removes 
all dli-t by powerful 
suction. 




0 ^ HOOVER 

IfCe. TRADE MARK CLEANER 

% BEATS . •.aJ iJt it 
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More 
appetite 
for life 



If we want to live well, in 
fact really to enjoy the things 
we like and to add new charm and 
energy to our daily lives, then we shall 
do better to choose our food with care 
and understanding. Hovis does contain the 
heart of the wheat—and that's good. Good 
enough to give you more appetite for life .. 


and thsmk Hovis 


for that 



^ Lifers vital *^Twin Force** boosts Health and 
Energy of both Men and Women .. • 

K^Mote Pep, fun, everything 

yia new Chlorophyll-Vitamin Idea 


A stonishing new facts have come to 
flight about the vital needs of human 
bloodf nerves and brain. Recent research 
has more than confirmed many time' 
honoured claims for Yeast. More impor' 
tant—rieiv virtues have been discovered 
in this marvel of medicine. 



VAI.I f 1 MKll'ilNK 

Till* ^ Ill*'li- 

ciiiAlh, Uiir* 1 ni'k li 
•■irly iiriit’ . 'fy 

ti»r ... UipjM*- 

ith: ii'l till* 

AV-r««IUei if Ml**!!* 
** llippi 

* rill irk- 


Yeast is a tiny 
dynamo plant 

Of the hundreds of yeast 
species, some arc useless 
in trcati.ig human ills; 
others work wonders . . . 
Known as * NA'l UtlK’S 
DYNAMO yeast, of the 
right grade, has now won a 
remarkable ally in another 
of Nature’s plant-wonders. 
Chlorophyll 'NATL’RK’S 
I DliODORANT*! 


Odd thing about Chlorophyll 

The ‘ green medicine ’ ha., a special influence 
following the taking of Vitamin B,. As Yeast 
is the richest source of all the Vitamins, the 
processing of Yeast with ('hlorophyll can 
produce quick, unusual health benefits, h'nun 
a British lirm of manufacturing ('hcinisis 
comes a success along these lines. A " just 
right ” Ycast-culturc has been combined with 
a 5M/>i’r-C'hlorophyIl, plus other recognised 
medicinals, into a power-packed alliance 
between Science and Nature's Own 
Laboratory! 

Residts are astonishing 

This new, exclusive combination replaces 
miserable lethargy with genuine energy; 
sleeplessness with refreshing slumber; de¬ 
pression and irritability with buoyant spirits. 
The Chlorophyll-factor purifies the system 
of the causes of bad breath and body odours. 
The skin, too, quickly, noticeably improves. 


In this one handy tablet-product, Chloro- 
Yeastj a whole group of distressing ailments 
and bclow-par conditions are dealt with 
promptly, and with unusual efficacy. 

More Energy^at any age 

If you are feeling weary, run down, restless, 
irritable, despondent — perhaps subject to 
headaches, lassitude, " stomach nerves ” or 
“sourness” you’ll be astonished at the change 
for the better — mentally and physically — 
following the use of Chloro-Yeast. 

Today — Chlora- Yeast 
is Big News 

Severe tests during World War II and since 
have proven the value of Chlorophyll as an 
internal deodorant and reviver of bodily 
tissue. As combined with vitamins wd other 
valuable agents, in Chloro-Ycast a wide range 
of health-benefits is available in sit^Ie dosages. 
7 'his is a most efficient way to bring about a 
marked increase in forceful, healthy vigour. 

Obtainable--^in many areas-^ 
without prescription 

Chloro-Yeast comes in two sizes— zj- and 3/9. 
Many Chemist shops arc meeting the sudden 
demand, but readers unable to obtain Chloro- 
Ycast locally may order from Sun Island 
C 7 icmicals Ltd., The Research Laboratories, 
Hampton, Middx. (Note carefully the word 
C'HLORO in front of Yeast). Full directions 
are supplied. 


For both Men and Women 

Medical Science is able to shose hose both 
sexes can maimrin sparh/ing health and 
energy^ maybe living longer, through the 
virtues of corrective ‘'dried culture" yeast. 
Some yeasts are tueless—metcly consuming 
themselves once inside the human system. 
Chloro-Yeast gives the benefits of the finest 
medicinal yeast — veith other benefits 
yeast alone cannot give. 
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USTLESS? 
BAD NERVES? 


RUN DOWN ? 











1 ^ 

w, 



How a course of SANATOGEN 
restores you to health and vitality 


Y our exhaustion and bad nerves, especially 
on today's diet, may well be traced to mild 
“cell starving”. Sanatogen makes you well b> 
feeding these “starved" colls with extra, life- 
giving protein, plus organic phosphates to 
tone up your nerves -- a uniiiijc double tonic 
action: unique because only Sanatogen cun 
give you this! Glorious health and sound 
nerves are yours for a few pence a day. Start 
your Sanatogen course today and start your 
husband on it, too. From 7/.1 at all chemists. 

Unique doubie-tonic action 
—protein plus organic 
phosphates f 


^ riiiNi<kiiii<is Ilf ilm-inrs :ill iiicr llic 
world hatr ciiiliirMrd Sanaiocin 
tner till' past SO jvan, ami 
thankful letters irniii all a«er tin* 
('iiunlr> pniie .SaiuitoKru’s luluv. 

Miss Violet HrnI, Norton f’oltaKes, H 

Siiicilley Street I'.uitt, Mallurk, ^B 

Derhysiiire. writes; - ^B 

"I tint nnihn: lo h’ll r<>(i / tinw 
tiikinv I'lir/r Sd/Hitfusni lhi\ ii the 
thint lin . , f Jrt I w/i A n hu hi’ili-r. Ii 
till \ u I'lii'i inuvnt'rvv il iir/iiiii/r 

Is your complaint hero ? 

Phyiicil EaiiiUBtion, Ntrvout Strsin, Mtntil 
Fatifus, Lack of Eiioriy. NinrouinaM, Lack 
of Concantralioii, SItMpIntRaii, Convaloi- 
etnl Waaknesi. 


hi>J 




Sanatogen 


THE PROTEIN 
NERVE TONIC 


I he word 'SaiialuRen' is a read, trade niarktil (jeiiiilosaii I til, l.oiialilKiroiiKh. I.cies. 
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nil! 


At a lower 

{than any other 
book-club of 
comparable 

at a price they can ’ P™“^ to own J 

rSSn.'Sf'jss', >»'»» 3 C 
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LOOK AT THE FAMOUS AUTHORS AND TITLES ! ilf-'-’vu 

ALL IN HANDSOME. FULL-SIZE HBBARY VOLUMES 

NEVIL SHIITE Round the Bend 

'it tiifiiULiiHl'i T ill uini'l wi(i> hin \.'i • in I .iniLniii In Hit* I'^at Tkini mii-Fsii **®'*opcraiiun 

MMeMNITA USKI The Village .'.JS'.”,.'.r 


'it tlifiiiNAiHl'i T ill fti-llin^ inmM wi(l> a In \.'i • in I .ihiLhiii In Hit* I'^aT TkinI miii'Fsii t-'O-opcraiii 

MMeMNITA USKI The Village .'.JS'.”,.'.r 

wir i'luintf**H. irn*** A n*iiiirk>iMi ohrrw'l im Iiai** m ,in lln.’l tii>ldf miiihahiii. ji.»inin" ^^ssiblc. 

k, J. CROMIN Adventures in Two Worlds trtur'Vu"Z R«“one 

u« P»r!y lil^ A« a HII-I ■in l*ir iii-l if I\m ifirit ■«! ii'aa i* « iinvrliiit. Vlli-ArRIi. each cv **^^1 

GEORGETTE HEYER The Quiet Gentleman '5* 

D<irr| aH'l ilrlTJ'lUe vUirv K iiii,uii'r. IimIhihv, i • ir kr, in .i Ki'i:>'lti \ mlttriK. Thc nix li I ^ 

FRANK YERRY A Woman Called Fancy 

iiiiikFiiu>ftii Mtiinaii'B I Pic'mber^ vet ihcm 

Aclii ^>iiiiFt IiiriiiiiAiiiH*>a, nft .11 till ritl>ii>t \iiiiiii.iii •tiiiidi III isMi. Niii'ji va. for 27 — * 

JOHN PIIDNEY T/mi hl»f iiikI trrunn In an ii|vl«i (hr.iiiiniito ■ ®>ler the J 

Wim rllVIlbl I nc «iiMv iiviiixl'in ihe miirkr Ilf « ilfpuii illrpt’ier contii 

of a Ilia rviiRArLli pniji'it A Uinllinj 1 linnii iiiin.iujifii in a Rurpri** fniiipg. Nin-jmiT. as Jong as 

like. ^ 


jf/VO IVO MON BY N 


nuii 


a®®WDlo« Book Club. Vrm 

I ,VV. 't HI! y "'T iJ 

'* a,;,/'Mlwiiis ivhh I 1 

.. ... I 

^ « B 8 . addr?JS,1 

........Date. 

■ • w« Bia ooe • ■ • • a a 


I (lir’iiiiniitR i the 

luii iilrpfter "tHiks conii 

Min-fOLT. «»r as hmn as 
jjke. enjoying a gi 
■Hf every m" 

ar a similar savi 

Uoi« TO join 

.y '«‘h «o sii 

®“bscribing 

IM" "S 3 '»"S .5 

■ /**e'’*y nought. Post Ih 

■ coupon NOW or han 

I If*s bookseUei 

riiJ^-^sss-SrsTs 





uses the 

rid's most distinguished 
after-shave lotion 


:tra cark brings <iut llu; bosl in your 
pcamncc. Thiit’s why the men who 
: Aqua V'^clva deserve the attentitMis 
It women pay them. Why not, like 
ier distinguished men, use Aqua 
slva regularly ! (Jet a bottle of the 
aid’s most distinguished after-shave 
ion — A(pia Velva — today. * 





Velyj 




















The way ahead 

Drive one, and you'll know Juxt wliy tlin 7.«pIiyr-Six is ^ 
ezeittng ... why Zephyr ownen* refer to Ite acculerat-nr 
nit the 'exhllnTOt-or'. It. HtartM niul I'tops ut. n t.inii-li of your 
lot* IJceauHo of ILh hydrnullcally aHelati'il cluti-h iiiiii tirukosi. 
iind It comen oh tlioiiKli on milM. Wimtever the H|K-i‘d or 
the (‘InniiiiKtanciw, yoii'ra relaxed In the scHtful, nv-tful 
Zephyr. And bcciiiiHO of Its fitiiiouM 'over-square' uiiKlno 
It cniisu.s with iiilnliniiiii wear and tear. The must siiriiTl-xiiiK 
thing Is that this graisdully styhsl Six roots so lutieh Icsh than 
any other cur In its class. And, of eoiirx*. on the way ahead 
—everywhere -then; Is the t-rndillonul low-i;o-t 
Konl Dealer Servlra. 

zisrnYB-six £ 5:)2 i'lus imihuhask tax £ 207 . 1 . 1 . 















ft'It’ft MOTORING 


II imiiiiiii Mill 

nneu uiinininn 

III tut tin NNIIII 

iHi Mm tHNn uiL- 


THE BEST AT LOWEST COST 
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HOUMf g/tmiHS 


Take a preview ... look at u copy 
of * Holidaymakiiig *, a inugnifictuit 
free magazine, profusely illusiVated 
in full colour, produced by Iruvel's 
two biggest names . . . Cooks and 
Dean & Dawson. Two ideas are 
shown below, and there are [deiity 
more, from 13 guineas ! 

Ospeilaletti—8 flays holiday 
for only £21 17s. 6d. 

A rrully pruiul ».pnt on tin* ‘ Itivirra ol' 
Flowers*. £l'j li'ft for s|>riiiliii!: out of \niir 
£25 alluwant'T. 


Lucerne-^ 10 days holiday 
for only £22 18s. Od. 

Willi £15 lUs. 11(1. Ii'fl Titr i)jirii«liri.!i, liriiiff'> 
Switzprliind's ruvoiirilt* rcMiri mi'II xiilliiii 


your holiday 



Pleaae send me by return a free mpy »f | 


^Holidaymaking 

M... 

ADURUSS_ 


Foal in unwaM rnvciopr, 1 (i. Blamp. 


. NOW—': •. ■ 

Binders for your 
Reader’s Digest 

P ROBABLY, like many of our readers, you 
already keep your old copies of The 
Reader's Ditjcsl. They contain so much that 
is of lasting interest and value. 

Far the best way to keep your Oigcsls is in 
these special library binders. Ilach holds half 
a year's copies, so that the articles and stories 
you enjoyed reading can become a permiuwnt 
part of your library—a store of interest and 
cnlertuinmcnt that grows year by year. . 

Order direct from us, enclosing cheque or 
postal order. Prices include postage in the 
United Kingdom. 



TWO STVI-KS 


In vrrrn, hinlrel in uilh tnctul 

tlips Jar 6 fopie.’i »/ ihr niniiti:inr 



In a piiiin red hindinv, with mid Ji.xuiK for 
6 topies, lille in ffoldon liir buck 



Tlic Reader's Digest Assoeialiiin Ltd. 


BIRO CROSSWORD No. I 

Solution to Puzzle on page 7 

ACROSS : S, Tiptoe; 8, Cold feci: 9, Cro nd:_ 10. Full 
tune; 11, Pier; 14, StJtion-mjdcr: 19. Ir-ite; 22, tiivc out; 
2i, Ratio; 25, Entertainmcr.'; Si, H.aps; J3, All at ica; 
34, Danger; IS, Candidl/; 36, Goncle 
OOVVN : I.Robuit; 2, Odd lot; 3, fierino; 4 , Stream; 
5. Tigrii; 6, Proiper; 7, Ounce: 12, Iran; 13, Reed; 
IS. Ingot; 16, Never; 17. Aroma; 18, Titan; 20, Cram; 
21. Step; 24, Innght; 26, Entree; 27, Trance; 28, liland; 
29, Metric: 30. Needle; 32. Ag.ite. 
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FREE G^REER-BOOK-~CHOOSE NOW 

I F you earn less than £15 a week and 
want quick promotion or a new job, 
you must read one of these helpful books. 
They give full details of our Appoint¬ 
ments and Advisory Departments, the 
widest range of Modern Home Study 
Courses for worthwhile careers (see list) 
and describe many opportunities you 
are now missing. 

NO OBLIGATION 

Tell us what interests you and post the 
C'oupon today. We will then send you 
your Careers Hook FKHK and entirely 
without obligation. 

S • y J 


mm 


-'J 



Accountancy 
Advortiting 
Aaro. Eng. 
AgrIculCuro 
Archltacturo 
Article Writing 
Aatt, Pravantiva 
Officar 
Asst. Traffic 
Super Intandant 
Auditing 
Auto. Eng. 
Banking 
Boiler Inspac’n. 
Book-fcaaping 
Building 

(all branches) 
Business 

Management 
Carpantry A 

Joinery 
Cartooning 
Chemical Eng. 
Civil Eng. 

Civil Service 


Oanaral 


Prison Sarvlea 


Education Private Sac’ty. 


Geology Production Eng. 

Gorman Psychology ' 

Handicraft Surveying 

Teaching Radar 
Heating and Radio Eng. 

Ventilating Radio Wrii 
H. F. Eng. Radio Opai 

Hydraulics Railway Pe 

lltum'ing. Eng. Rsfrlgoratii 
Induct. Admin. Reinforced 
■ ndust. Cham. Con 

Jig A Tool Dasn. Reporting 
Journalism Retail Sho| 

Lam'd. Wooda Manage 

Local Govt. Seles Engii 

Mains Eng. Saias Man* 


Radio Writing 
Radio Operator 
Railway Police 
Refrigeration 
Reinforced 

Concrete 
Reporting 
Retail Shop 

Management I 
Seles Engineer I 
Saias Man'mont 


Maint'anco Eng. Salesmanship 


Clark of Works Mining Eng 


Commerce 


Commercial Art Naval Architect 
Company Sacty. Office M’mant. 
Cost Account'ey. P.M.G. Licences 
Customs Officer Painting and 


Die A PressToeis 
Diesel Eng, 


Draughtsm'shlp. Personnel 


(all branches) 
Economics 
Electrical Eng. 
Electronics 
Eaport 


Marina Eng. Sanitary Eng. 

Mathematics Sacrataryahip 
Mechanical Eng. Service Stn. A 
(all branches) Garage M'ment 
Mechanics Sh. Metal W’k. 

Metallurgy Shipbuilding 

' ig Eng. Story Writing 
cipal Eng. Shorthand 
lI Architect Sound Film Eng, 
o M’ment. Structural Eng. 
3. Licences Surveying 
:ing and Telecomms, 
Decorating Television Eng. 
irn Making Toatilo Tech, 
innel Timber Trade 


Municipal Eng. 


Pattern Making 


Management Time A Motion 


Planning Eng. 
Plastics 
Play Writing 
Plumbing 


Fashion Drawing Police Careers 
Fiction Writing P.O. Eng. 


Foremans hip 
Forestry 
Foundry Work 
French 

A.M.I.Moch.E. 

A.M.I.C.E. 

CITY A GUILDS, 


Press Tool W’k. 
Power House 

Design 
Petroleum Tech. 
B.Sc. (Eng.) 

B.Sc. lEcon^ 

. A.C.A., - 


Tracing 
Varsity Eaams. 
Vehicle Repairs 
Waiding 
Welfare 
Window 

Dressing 
Woman Police 
Works 

Management 

A.C.I.S. 

A.A.C.C.A. 


Gen. Cart, of Education 


COUPON 


Please send 
me a FREE Book. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS... 


SUBJECT. 


To: The School of Careers, 
I77B, Avon House, 

356, Oxford St., London,W.I 

M^rite if you prefer nuf u>Cu( coupon. 


School of Careers 








A handsome, modern-looking typewriter—but that's only 
halj the story ! You've got to see the NEW REMINGTON 
in action to fully appreciate it f Keyboard Margin Control, 
Touch Regulator, Keytrip Device for rclciising jammed 
typebars—these arc Just a few of its many convenient features ! 


GET THE COMPLETE STORY ON THE 
NBW REMIHGTON TYPEWRITER! 


Ask your Remington Rand 
representative for a demonstration 
today . . . you'll discover that the New 
REMINGTON offers a new experience 
in speedy, easy, accurate typing ! 

You can rely on Remington Rand for 
the best in carbon paper, typewriter 
ribbons and duplicating supplies, too ! 



CcMODinoiiweakh House, 1-19 New Oxford St, London,W.C.l 
Branches in alt principal cities 
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In asHocMtion with NANCY SASSER 


-J 


Here’s a tip when you wtint to melt chocolate. Place it on waxed paper 
in top of a double boiler . . . then you won’t Jose a bit. 

Want a netv ta.«ty dish for lunch t»r supper? Then try Macaroni 

Stulfed Savouries, made with t(jp quality, time- - 

saving QUAKKR QUICK MACIARONl. You need 4 o». of the 

macaroni, 1 onion, 1 lb. KauHaae meat, } tap. aaife, 1 tap. Marmite, pinch of MlL. A.jS SPVi 
nutmeg. Cook macaroni and sliced onion In boiling, aalted water till onion’s 

tender. Chop, Mix Kauaage meat with flavourings, divide into four .r^^****^r 

balls. Flatten balls on floured board into rounds about* 3 ins. across. 

Place a heaped tablespoon of the macaroni in the centre of each and mould .A 

the sausage meat around like a dumpling. Coat with egg and breadcrumbs. 

Fry in deep fat (350“ F.) for 10 1 5 minutes. As a change from onitm, Mg 

flavour with curry powder, pickles or lomnio sauce. (It)od a// ways I I 

I stepped inside a ___ With colcl.s and ‘’throats” about, 1 play 

kitchen the t)ther tlay safe. I gargle every day with a few drops of 

that was every i ()-SYl. in w'ater co scotch any germs I’ve 

woman’s —and mans picked up. I like this aniiseptie because it 

— dream come iruel I lastcs pleasant, drx'sn’c “burn” \et is most 

'1111'. liNCiLISIl effective. It’s a Ao&m . 

ROSIi Kitchen in the medicine ^ 

Mquipment people cupboard. A weak 

had produced it. I'rom --solution thoroughlv \ 

its gleaming douldc sink, to its “fridge” disinfects cuts, \ 

with deep free/A.-, its concealttl boiler, and abscesses or pimples 

its silently closing cuphcKirds, everything even helps cure SWy 

was w'tjrk-saving, streamlined, colour- dandruff if rubbed 

matched. If you need anv single unit, or a into the scalp daily. Harmless, too, on 

new'kitchen planned froiii A to/., get the ihe skin. Recipe’ for hospital-hygiene 

l'.tiglish Rose Kitchen folder. It’s Mllil-.! at bmne: 2 teaspoi>ns t)f O-Syl to a piiil 

Just write to me, Alison Orev, Kc-iidcr’s Digest, td" cleaning w'aicr. Try O-Syl! lojd. and 

1 , Albemarle Street, London, W.l. 2/3d., ill nc»n-slip bottles. 



Expecting a baby? 
(!ongriuulatir>ns! I hope 
you’re looking and feeling 
line. Dut there’s one thing 
\i>u can’t gel tn(j much of 
- even with the “extras” 
on your nition hook- and 
that’s the U vir.imins - 
the “fitness” vitamins. So 
heiv’s some advice diKriors 
will endorse: "Starr your breakfast with 
l 3 liMAXHemax is ihe whidc wheat germ 
- the richest naiunil source of the cxira 
vitamins, protein and minerals you specially 
need just now. It will give you more 
energy and vitality, more resistance to ctdds, 
and it helps if you’re const ipared. I'RIvli! 
A very helpful Bemax Book. Write to me, 
Aliaon Grey, Reader’s Digest, 1, Albemarle 
Street, London, W.l. 


When 1 u'as a child 
and anyone w'as ill in 
the house, out came 
the big tin of 
Bl-.NGl-R’S F'OOD. 
And I’d advise ever\’- 
onc today---with so 
many ills about —to 
keep a tin handy. 
W hen the suimach’s 
upset— as it is with iUi and chills on the 
liver—Henger's is comforting, nourishing 
and it “stays down”. In convalescence, tot>, 
however we.ik the digestion, it’s safe to 
give Benger’s, because it’s the only food 
that digests milk before you drink it. That's 
why anyone w'ho finds milk alone too 
“heavy” can enjoy .1 cup of Bengcr's. Order 
a tin uxlay! 








Rownti^ee^B Fruit Gums 
are soothing and refreshing 


they last longer and 


cost very little - just 3^|m| 

the children - wil^HRN 
brue-to-fruit flavours^V^fl 


^ourse, 
love the 


Ji 

lemony limey 
raspberry 
For all times 
vhen you 
Best 


you ca 


^^^^Rlackcurrant, 

S9r 

tangerine. 
S^Vand specially 
Han't get a smoke), 
all for a fruit- 

loving people - 


taste the fruit in 


ROVmTREE’S FRUIT 
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An article a day oj enduring significance, in condensed permanent booklet form 


Britain Prepares 
to Crown a Queen 


(JfinJ fused from Ctof)d I louse i(ff ping 
Uiiic Lcilcr 


K i\f. (iKoKor \i vv:i.s li;irclly 
hiiricil in I'ciiniarv last vear 

J * 

bclort* ariists of llu* Roval Mint he- 
^an lo design new coins anti medals. 
Royal heralds shtiok die moth halls 
t)iil of their rich crimson ami i^old 
coals. Sword-makc's polished up 
old hlatles. A firm ol clothiers 
ojiened its vaults under (^)venl 
(ianlen and look an inventtay ot 
dozens of ermine trimmed crimson 
velvet rohes, last worn in n>v, 
which nohlemen will hire a<;.iin 
next summer. Ollicials j)f the Lortl 
('hainherlain’s de|)ariment—which 
deals with the aiTairs of the Royal 
htiusehold—hej».m lo use die woril 
“C'oronation” in notes and memo- 
raiuJu. 


'I'liis was not an example of in- 
ileccnl hurry hut the practical appli¬ 
cation of that ancient proclamation, 
"1'he Kini; is dead; long live the 
King.” The new Queen Elizahcth 
will not he crowned until June 2, 
hut the river of oll'icial and private 
monev—more than )f'ioo,ooo,o«R;— 
that we shall spend on the (airo- 
nation has long since started to flow. 

What is a (^>ronation.' I’lic pl.ic- 
ing of a crown upon a young 
woman's head r A four-hour cere¬ 
mony in We.stminster Ahhe\: It is 
all that and much more; it is the 
greatest spectacle that this country 
can put on; a hevy of crowns and 
sceptres, gold spurs and priceless 
rf)hes; a cavalcade <ff gallantry— 


2 ! 
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1,200 earls, marquesses and barons, 
archbishops and bishops, heralds 
and champions, and high officers of 
State in the full glor\'^of tneir cen¬ 
turies-old attire; a caravan of gilded 
carriages; a blast of trumpets, a 
glory of song. 

In the modern world the cere¬ 
mony is unique, for no monarch of 
any other country is ever crowned. 

Bernard Mannadukc Fitzalan- 
Howard, rhth Duke of Norfolk, the 
hereditary Earl Marshal of Eng¬ 
land, is stage manager of the Ctiro- 
nation. Premier peer of the realm, 
this unassuming country nobleman 
is for one year the supreme arbiter 
of social events and fashions, and of 
the ceremonial behaviour not onlv 
of coroncted heads but of news¬ 
papers, radio, television and gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Duke of Norfolk is head of 
the College of Anns, the sujircme 
authority on heraldry. The ("ollcge 
of Arms has already produced tlic 
new Royal cipher, a bold “E-II-R” 
(for Elizabeth 11 Regina),in Roman 
lettering. This was one of the first 
.steps in the preparations, for the 
cipher has to be embroidered on the 
liveries of all Roval servants and 
countless household articles. 

The Earl Marshal will invilc 7,600 
people to the ceremony itself, in 
Westminster Abbey. Besides the 
blue blocxl, the princes of the 
Church, all Members of Parliament 
and their wives, and a host of at¬ 
tendants, Ladies of the Bedchamber, 
Mistrcs.scs of the Rohes, pages and 


equerries, the Duke invites a hand¬ 
picked group of scientists and indus¬ 
trialists, trade-union representatives, 
leaders of the armed forces, repre¬ 
sentatives of the Commonwealth, 
and foreign guests. 

When the list is complete the Earl 
Marshal semis invitations to the 
commoners, but the Queen herself 
invites [x:crs from dnkes down to 
barons. Her invitation leaves them 
little choice in the matter : 

“Right Trusty and Wcll-Bclovcil 
Cniisiii. We greet You Well. Whereas 
Wc have appointed the Second Day of 
June 195^ lor the Solemnity of our 
Coronation,.these arc therefore to will 
and command You, all Excuses set 
a|)arC, that You make your personal 
attendance upon Us, at the time above 
mentioned, furnished and appointed 
as to your Rank and Quality apper- 
laincth, there to lio and perform such 
Services as shall be rcijiiireil. . . 

A peer must present himself at 
Westminster Abbev before 8.30 on 

4 .J 

the morning of the great ceremony, 
wcariim “a mantle of crimson vel- 
vet edged with miniver, a cape 
furred with miniver pure and pow¬ 
dered with bars of ermine, a 
coronet of silver gilt with a cap of 
crimson velvet trimmed wilh er¬ 
mine ami carrying a gokl tassel.” 

London salons—Barocjuc, Ltd., 
for instance—have been showing 
their first coronation robes Robes 
cost four to ten times the prewar 
price. A baron will pay between 
/[80 and /400 for his outfit, a duke 
between /]ioo and A silver 
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gilt coronet, which before the war 
could be had for ^fio, now costs 
^35, and a ceremonial sword with 
the Queen’s cipher on the blade and 
hilt costs another ^15. Baroque, 
which sold 45 robes for the 19^7 
Coronation, expects to sell not more 
than half as many this time. 

The slack will be taken up by 
Moss Bros., Ltd. For a century 
Moss Bros, has stored the robes, 
court dresses and uniforms of peers 
who were forced to sell them. 'I'hev 

j 

have hired the clothes out to their 
former f)wners for wearing at three 
Coronations. A peer whose ancestry 
is longer than his purse can be out¬ 
fitted for 25. 

Complicated protocol governs 
both robes and accessories. A vis¬ 
countess, for example, is entitled to 
a train a yard and a ({uarter long, 
while a baroness wears only a yard. 
No outsider will see the Queen's 
robes before the ceremony, but it is 
known that the train will be about 
eight yards long, and the mantle 
will be edged with 5 x) skins j)f er¬ 
mine dappled with 650 tails. 

Coronation week is a time when 
private detectives work overtime 
and insurance men go grey. Dia¬ 
dems and tiaras, necklaces and 
daz/ling .solitaires emerge from 
strongbt)xes all over Circat Britain, 
l>ut no individual can expect to top 
the fabulous Crown jewels. 

These jewels, normally kept in 
an armoured-gla.ss enclosure in the 
Tower of London, will all be u.sed 
or shown at the Coronation. Pre- 
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paring them is a three-month job. 
Every stone Has to be removed by 
expert hands, cleaned, polished and 
reset. There are about 75 pieces of 
jewellery ranging from a huge emer¬ 
ald to solid-gold saltcellars about 
three feet high. The Coronation 
crown, known as St. Edward’s, is 
placed on the Queen’s head by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but is 
worn only momentarily. This is be¬ 
cause of its great weight—^it is solid 
gold. 

Queen Elizabeth will actually 
wear the Imperial State Crown 
made for Queen Victoria’s Corona¬ 
tion. Official handbooks descrilx: it 
as “a chased-silvcr band surround¬ 
ing a velvet and ermine cap”—an 
over-modc.st description, since the 
state crown is studded with 2,783 
diamonds, 277 [K'arls, 18 sapphires, 

11 emeralds and five rubies. One of 
the rubies, the famous Black Prince’s 
Ruby, two inches long, is worth 
^110,000. 

In preparing Westminster Abbey, 
the Earl Marshal gives orders, and 
the Ministry of Works e.xecutcs 
them. The Abbey’s new look will 
cost ^25o,otM). (Last time, the call 
for Corc^nation souvenirs was so 
great that the government sold the 
Abbey’s chairs and stools, 6,000 
cushions and miles of brocade.) 

A platform must be built to sup¬ 
port the throne and the chairs of 
bishops and archbishops. Stalls usu¬ 
ally reserved for the choir will be 
used by visiting royalty, .ambassa* 
dors, cabinet ministers, the Speaker 
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of the House of Commons and 
other high ^jersonages. Then, in 
both aisles, structures will be raised 
to accommodate peers and peeresses. 
Members of Parliament and their 
wives and ordinary spectators. A 
peer is allowed 19 inches of sitting 
space, a commoner 18. 

Outside preparations are just as 
elaborate. For the last Coronation, 
in 1937, the government sfjent 
/ji,000,000 on the erection of 27 
'miles of stands and barriers along 
the procession route through the 
centre of London. But government 
expense is a drop in the bucket com¬ 
pared with the money that business 
and the public pour out. Thorough¬ 
fares such as Piccadillv and Bond 
Street will be covered with plaster 
or plastic arches supporting crowFis 
30 feet high—blazing with multi¬ 
coloured lights. One store is spend- 
ing j^8,ooo on facade decorations 
alone. A flag-maker has doubled his 
staff to bring out 750,00*) flags and 
500 miles of bunting. 

Two million people will line the 
procession route at least 75c;,i;w*j 
will come from the provinces and 
from abroad. The large hotels in the 
West End will probably be full, but 
the sprawling city has immense re¬ 
sources. Some 5,000 private-house 


owners will put up visitors. One 
huge air-raid shelter in South Lon¬ 
don will take some of the overflow. 

Thousands of windows, roofs and 
gardens will seat spectators, and 
some firms have already marketed 
ready-made scaffolding. Prices wi 
range from £2 for a spot among the 
chimney [x»ts to for a first-floor 
upholstered scat. 

What these myriads of people 
will spend on eating and drinking 
will make restaurant owners gleeful. 
What they w'ill spend on souvenirs 
is expected to be in the region of 

18,000,00*). .Since Victoria’s reign, 
the fashion is to buv a potlerv mug 
or plate. Sl.ilTordshire firms are 
turning t>Lit many of the 12 million 
pieces that will bear the (Jucen’s 
profile or crtiwn or cipher, 'fhis re¬ 
quires Royal a.ssent, and the Earl 
Marshal recently announced that 
the Queen will permit the rejiroduc- 
tion of anv Koval emlilern on anv 
.souvenirs, except olijccts of a tran¬ 
sient nature. The British CJouncil of 
Industrial Design watches over 
souvenir design. 

And so the [lageantry of cen¬ 
turies comes into being again. Nt)W 
as always we shall draw strength 
and faith from our past in order 
to face our future. 


To THOSE who excused jjcoplc because they “meant well," an old 
gentleman would snap, “My father used to say, ‘My son, remem¬ 
ber this—any man who means well and docs nut do well is just a 
fool.’ ” -A.L. 



The 

Secret Weapon 
of Joe Smith 


A Suiry frotn I I;irjK*r'.s 
Robert Wall me 

1 0K Smith w:i.s :i nciulc, cjiiict 
man of 50, no more a»i;ressive 
than a «lass of stale water. A re¬ 
porter for a New ^Ork newspaper, 
he wrote brief pale stories about the 
activities of varicnis sub-committees 
t>f the UniteJ Nations. 

Smitli was married, with five 
children, to whom he was a >jood 
father. He owned a l)i^, if decrepit, 
brown-stone Imiise ikjI far from 
United .Nations headipiariers in 
Manhattan. And he had let two 
rooms and a bath to a man named 
Pvotr V'otichenko, deleuaie li«)m 

« I ' 

one of the People's Republics. 

Itx’ Smith had fondlv hoped that 
he might see something til P\otr 
Votichenko on a .social basi>. hut as 
it turned out he rarely saw him at 
all, except when they pa.s.scd each 
other in the corritJors c)f the U.N. 
buildings. In the beginning Smith 
had several limes .siop|)ed Voti- 



chenk(j and had asked him to din¬ 
ner, hut \r^)tichenko, without smil¬ 
ing, had simply said, “No!” 

Volichenko’s flat was separate 
from the rest of the house. When¬ 
ever he had occa.sion to get in touch 
with Smith, which he did vc'hen he 
wi.shed to complain about some¬ 
thing, he used the telephone. 
“Mellor'’ he would say. “Here is 
Votichenko. I have observed a rat 
in the bathroom.” Jcjc Smith h.id 
several times called in the extermi¬ 
nators and had been informed that 
there were no rats. But he would 
call them once more. Or the tenant 
would sav, “Here is N'oiiclienko. 
Your children are creating .such a 
disturbance that I cannot .sleep,” 
and Smith would tell his children 
not to talk after 9 ji.m. 

“In lime,'’ Smith would say, 
“kindness and honesty will win 
Votichenko over.” 


^5 






But he was not won over. One 
evening, after he Had been a ten¬ 
ant for almost a year, he visited 
Smith’s part of the house for the 
first time. 

“Why, Mr. Votichenko,” Smith 
said, standing open-mouthed in his 
doorway. “And Patrolman Weiss. 
Is something wrong?” 

Patrolman Weiss, who had 
worked the beat for many years and 
knew Smith well, was obviously 
embarrassed. “I—I’m very sorry,” 
he said. “Mr. Votichenko rang up 
the station with a complaint.” 

“Complaint?” said Smith. 

Votichenko stood beside the po- 
licemlin, saying nothing, his heavy 
face red, his eyes sullen. 

“Well,” said the patrolman. 

‘This Mr. Votichenko says some- 
3 ne broke into his room tcxlay. He 
says he thinks it was someone in 
this house who broke in.” 

Smith flinched as though Weiss 
had struck him. “That’s—why, 
that’s unbelievable!” 

“Well, it doesn’t look as though 
you’d do it,” said Weiss. “All I’m 
to do is to warn you, since he 
doesn’t say anything's been taken.” 

“Mr. Votichenko,” Smith said. 
“In heaven’s name, do you 
really-?” 

Votichenko walked away. The 
policeman stared after him, then 
looked blankly at Smith. “1 don’t 
know,” he said. “I swear I don’t 
know. But I’ve got to pay attention 
to him, since he is who he is. Good 
night, Mr. Smith, and forget it.” 


Smith went back into his living- 
room and sat down. 

“Well, I’ve never began his 
wife. 

“Nor I,” Smith said. “But I think 
I understand. He’s frightened.” 

“Of what?” demanded his wife. 

“Of what people think. Not our 
people, his people—here and at 
home. He has to keep proving that 
he doesn’t like us, he has to build 
up a case for himself.” 

“Joseph !” she cried with exasper¬ 
ation. “Joseph Smith, you’ve got to 
get that man out of this house.” 

“I’ll talk to him,” Joe Smith said. 

Next day Smith found Voti¬ 
chenko in one of the U.N. corri¬ 
dors. “I have something to say to 
you,” Smith said. 

Votichenko glowered. 

“Look,” Smith .said. “I under¬ 
stand that we can’t possibly have 
any friendly relations, and even 
that you’ve got tt)—that you think 
you’ve got to—take certain steps. 
But I want to warn you. No more 
[X)licc, no more trouble like that.” 

Votichenko l(K)ked at the earnest 
little man and .shrugged his .shoul¬ 
ders. “Ha!” he said. “You are a 
fasci.st whelp.” 

“Really,” Smith said. “I’m not 
asking you to like me or my family. 
But if you go out of your way to 
make trouble, I’ll-”, 

“You’ll what?” Votichenko said. 

Smith spoke softly. “I’m serious. 
I could destroy you. I could do 

it-” He paused and appeared to 

be counting on his Angers. “1 could 
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do it with words. Perhaps ten small 
words. Tonight I am going to use 
two of those ten words.” 

Votichcnko’s face reddened and 
he made a loud honking sound. 
Laughter. 

“You do read, don’t you?” Smith 
said. “The newspapers?” 

Votichenko conlinucd to laugh. 

Later Smith .sat at his typewriter 
and began a storv alwuit the .sub¬ 
committee on cultural relations, of 
which Volichenko was a member. 
“Pleasant, warm-hearted Pvotr 
Votichenko, delegate from-” 

Next evening .is Smith .sat in his 
living-room the telejihone rang. 
“Here is Volichenkt;. 1 have reatl 
your K ing, lilth\ siorv. I forl)iil voii 
ever to write mv name again.” 

“Ah,” .Smith rc|)hed. “Hut that's 
impossible. I have alre.idy written 
the stt)rv for ttjmorrow. It contains 
two words that mav be of inleresi to 
YOU. Ciood night.” 'The vvt)rds. 
which Smith had arrived at alter 
ccmsider.ible tln)uuht, were “con- 
.slructive” and “co-ojK'raiive.” 

A day later V^otichenko called 
auain. His voii.e had an edge of 
terror. “Mr. Smitl he saiU 


“I don’t know,’* Smith said. 
“Your word- 

"‘Pleasc. I beg you.” 

“Very well. But I mu.st ask you 
to bear in mind that 1 still have six 
more words. 1 have used only four.” 

“I will bear it in mind.” 

Smith hung up the rCceivcr, then 
picked it up once more and rang 
up the newspaper office. “Com- 
po.sing-rootn, plea.se.” 

“Yes?” 

“This is Joe Smith. I have a little 
.slcrv on the U.N. that should be 
on the stone now. There’s a refer¬ 
ence t<j a man n.tmed Pyotr Voti¬ 
chenko. I called him friendly and 
pro-Western. Will you kill the ad¬ 
jectives?” 

“Right. Did you get annoyed 
with him or something?” 

“No, I’m not iuigry with him.” 

He hung up. 

“Why,” his wife a.sked, “are you 
silting there looking .s<i pleased with 
yourself?” 

“I’ve taken care of Votichenko,” 
Smith said. “'I'hcrc'll be no more 
trouble. Do vou know .something?” 

“What?”' 

“If I w'cre—if I had the inclina¬ 


torbid-” 


tion—I could ruin most of the Com- 




I'orbid ?” 


muni.sts in the world. The ones 


“I implore you-” 

“Ah. That’s a nice word.” 
“Please do not write any more.” 
“But that’s impo.ssible. I have 

already written-” 

“Please!” Votichenko shouted 
“There will be no more trouble. 
U|ion my word.” 


out.side Russia, anvwav. 1 could 
arrange to have cverv ship loaded 
with Communists being called 
home to be shot.” 

“Have you gone mad?” 

“No. It’s ju.st a little idea I have. 
1 don’t suppose I’ll ever do any¬ 
thing with it.” 





Condensed from Future 


Vjnee Pacl^iird 


0 )~ >1 T ill 

. '/'^ t' clailv litc liv ait inaliilitv 

^ ' * w ^ 

to utter a firm Inil ‘’racious no. 
Often our ditlicultv is r.iusecl liy a 
desire to he a uood fellow. 

ii 

A rclativeof mine,I'Ld^arW’right, 
is a husiiiessmati in a sm.ill town. 
Ed^ar serves on 17 e<iiiimiiiees, 
mostly Iiceause he just can't say no. 
He goes to bridge parlies which 
hore him. When his hostess (»lTers 
him chocolate cake, for which he 
has an allergv, lie eats itpoliteK anil 
is sorrv later. 

Edgar's wife, Ella, is just as hail. 
A few weeks ago an aci|u.iinlance 
who sells cosmetieshx home demon¬ 
stration asked her to sponsor a 
“co.smelic parly.” Ell.i Iried to sav 
no, hut the woman kejii co.ixing 
until she said yes. Ella persuaded 
20 of her Iriends to lome; ihev 
couldn't say no'either. Edgar esti 
mates that the “party” cost liim and 
the other husbands S14H (about 

L^)- 

AImo.st every day many of us are 
caught in positions where we should 
logically s.iy no, hut don't. 'Ehere 
2H ' . 


are, however, several reasonable 
and friendly ways of saying no. 
You may find one of them useful 
the next time you are faced with 
the problem. 

Put it on an impersonal basis. 

One of the most serene house¬ 
wives 1 know savs she achieved her 
serenity when she licked the prob¬ 
lem of saying no. She explained : 
“I go by rules.” 

When an aci|iiaintancc asks her 
to wrap up parcels for unfortunales 
in Mo/,amhii]ue she .savs simply: 
“.Sorry, I can't. 'I'his vear I’m con 
lining mvself to two things, the 
Ciirl (iiiides and the polio drive, 
and rrsiiitr lo do them rii>ht.” 

When a .s.desm.iu knocks at her 
diMir, .she is |ioIile hut lirm: “Mv 
luishand won’t lei me huv anvthing 
al the door." 


Make it clear that you would 
like to say yes. 

An insurance claim adjusler I 
know, although his ollice appro\es 
large sums in pavinenls each year, 
otlen has to .sav no. However, 

j 

he alwavs shows s\mpaihv lor the 
(l.iimant. 1 ie explains th.il moially 
he mav agree with him, hut legallv 
his hands are lied. In this case the 
compaiu's legal department has 
ruled that the insured has no lia- 
hilitv. He adds, regretlullv; “Wc 
are un.ihle lo make :i volunt.iry pay¬ 
ment.” 

“People usually go away,” he 
savs, “teeling that at least we would 
Idle to he helpful.” 



HOW TO 

Show that you have given the 
request real thought. 

And do give it re:il thought. It is ■ 
indifTcrence that caiKscs resentment. 
Make the |^rson sec that yon un¬ 
derstand his pniblcm, even if you 
have to say no. 

Joe Stauffer, of N. W. Ayer & 
Son advertising agenev, has to turn 
down many amateur ideas submit¬ 
ted for radio and television pro¬ 
grammes. He observes, however, 
that “most of the people seem sali?- 
fied if thev simplv get a chance to 
tell their .siorv.” 

U.S. Congressman Jacob Javiis, 
from New Yjjrk Citv. savs he re- 
ceives about 7*5 requests a week, 
manv of them utterly unreasonable. 
Recentlv*a mother appealctl to him 
to gel her lighting son out of Korea 
on the grouiul that it is dangerous 
there. )a\ils explained th.il the re 
quest was bevoiul liis powers, but 
that he was sending along a welfare 
report on her son which showed 
that he was in goiul health. 

Say no by helping the person 
to say no to himself. 

One of mv neighbours is an in- 
terior ileeorator. lie ne\er s.ivs no 
to clients when thev want to incor¬ 
porate im[)ractieal ideas into their 
homes. Instrad he educates them to 
say yt*s to what he vv.uUs them to 
do. 

He told me about a couple who 
built a modem home with lloor-to- 
eciling windows and open plan. 
I’hc day came when the wife was 
to pick curtain material. She pre- 
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ferred flowery chintz—most inap¬ 
propriate to the house. 

The decorator suggested : “Let's 
go through the house and sec just 
what you want your curtains to 
do.” As thev walked he talked 
about the functions the curtains 
would serve in each room, and 
what fabrics would harmonize best 
with the mfKlern decor. 15 v the time 
they were finished, the woman had 
forgotten her enthusiasm for chintz. 

In saying no, show what needs 
to be done to get a yes. 

When a person tries to cash a 
cheque at one of the famous Statlcr 
holds without sufficient identifica¬ 
tion, the clerk docs not merely sav 
no. He hdpfiillv suggests some wav 
to obtain identification locally. 

Dr. W'illiam Kcillv, author of 
Sitccessfiil Human Relations., is a 
management consultant. This is 
how he .ulvises business executives 
to handle the man who wants a rise 
bill doesn't deserve it. 

“Yes, (icnige, I understand voiir 
need for a rise. To give it to.voii, 
however, wc shall have to m.ike you 
more valu.ible to the company. 
Now let's see what wc need to 
ilo. , . .” 

Say no by showing that the re¬ 
quest isn’t reasonable. 

15 y asking questions you may 
turn up eircumslanecs which give 
you a legitimate excuse for saying 
no. Asking questions also gives you 
lime to think up a graceful refus.!!. 

This is how a smart executive 
will .sav no. gently, to a poor idea 
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without discouraging future ideas: 
“John, your suggestion has merit, 
but what would you decide if you 
were in my place?” He then weighs 
the pros and cons to show why the 
answer must be no. 

Most important, say your no in 
the nicest, warmest way you can. 

I learned one of my best lessons 
in the art of saying no nicely from 
my four-year-old daughter, C'indy. 
A few days ago a rather ctTusive 
elderly woman decide.! to Income 
Cindy's pal. After fussing over liic 


child a while she asked: “Cindy, 
would you like to come up to my 
hou.se and play tomorrow?” 

1 held my breath as Cindy con¬ 
sidered the proposal. 1 would have 
stumbled all over myself trying to 
reject such an invitation. Cindy’s 
face brt)ke into a big warm grin as 
she gave her one-word answer. She 
said, “No.” 

Her no was friendly and appre¬ 
ciative and g<KKJ'hum()ured. But it 
was .so unmistakablv firm that the 
woman did not pursue the matter. 




Ifi Case of Poisoning 

^ACH YEAR thousand.s (if ciiiUircn accidentally swallow poison; yet few 
parents know about the “universal antidote.” This simple remedy, which 
ought to be made up and kept in every medicine chesi, consists of: 

2 parts pulverized charcoal (pulverized burned toast may be sub¬ 
stituted, but if toast is .used be .sure it is charred to a cinder) 

I part milk of magnesia 
I part strong tea 

If your child swallows poison, give at least two tablespoons of the 
mixture in a Little water as ijuickly as pos.sible. 

Why is this remedy elTcctive? If a metal or alkaloid poison is swal¬ 
lowed, the tannic acid in the tea will help neutralize it. If the pokson 
is an acid, the magnesia will help counteract that. And small amounts of 
charcoal will absorb and hold tremendous quantities of poison. 

After giving the antidote aiul calling your dcxrtor, there are three other 
things to do. First, find out what the child swallowed; kc'cp the box nr 
bottle so that the doctor can determine the poison quickly. Second, unless 
the child has swallowed a strong cleanser or some other alkali and has 
burns round his mouth, make him %'omit. The Ix'St way to proceed is to 
give the child a glass of milk with a whole egg broken into it. After he 
drinks this, induce vomiting by sticking a finger down his throat. Third, 
give another dose of the “universal antidote.” 

Above all, act quickly. Seme poisons act very rapidly. 



The scientists are conquering the seizures, but only 
you anil I can overcome the evils of secrecy and stigma 


THEY’RE Beating 

THE Devil Out of Epilepsy 


Condensed from I'od.iv’s Mcnlth 


OR Ai.ts, cpilcp.sy hiis l)eL*n 
.1 sinister mystery. Epilep¬ 
tics have been outcasts; 
their parents have felt hopeless and 
ashamed. Texlay, in America, 
y’^OfOiX) sulTcr the terror of epileptic 
seizure. Belief persists that epilepsy 
lends to get worse, iisii.illy ending 
in mental decay. 

Yet the fact is that many epileptics 
get well sponianeously; and fxnver- 
ful new medicines in the hands of 
exjierienced doctors can rid still 
more victims of their seizures. 

.Still c[)ilepiics go on h.iving con¬ 
vulsions. “'I’his need not he,” .says 
Dr. William (J. J.cnnoN, an expert 
in the lield. Dr. Lennox carries on 
his work at (Miildrcn’s Hospital in 
Bo.stojt, M.issaclui.sctts, a leading 
centre in the fight against epilepsy. 

Thirty yc,irs ago Dr. Lennox de¬ 
clared his own private war on epi¬ 
lepsy when A clo,sc relative was hit 
hy the terror. He iK'camc master of 
the weird ins-and-outs of the sick- 


\'iul de Kruif 


In December i^i^i North- 
H'csUrn Unii/ersity conferred its 
Centenniid Atvaid on Paul de 
Kruif, citin'^ the "world-wide 
: rcco’^nition" won Ity his writing, 
end his worl^ as a "crusader for 

■ medical research and public 
. health." In September i<)^2 the 

.Michigan State Medical Society 

I * * 

: heard Dc Kruif deliver the an- 
: niial liiddle Letture and made 
him an honoiary member of the 
society in leio^nition of iin- 

■ usual SCI vice renders d to medi- 

I 

; cine and to the public." 

ness that could show itself hy 
furious convulsions, or just by 
inomentarv blackouts of conscious- 
ness; or hv fogs of mental confusion, 
nightmares, unaccountable falling 
down or bursts of d.ingerous rage. 

Any or all of these, alone or to¬ 
gether, might sj)cll epilepsy to 
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expert doctors. Seizures have one 
ho[x*fiil peculiarity.Tlicy’re [)aroxys- 
mal. Most of the lime ilie average 
seizure victim seems (it as a liilille. 
The cause of the |\iro\vsmsr lliat 
was still a mystery after Dr. Lennos 
and Professor Stanlev C'ohb hat! ilug 
for it for 15 years. 

Then the Austrian genitis I l.ins 
Berger demonslr.iteil lliai the hii 
man brain has a constant electrical 
beat, a rlivlhrn. When tliese juibes 
were picked up by electrodes aiul 
amplitied. thev wrote a smooth rip 
pic on moving strips (^1 paper. 

Bcrscr's machine, the electro en 
cephalograph (RP(I). toUl Li nnox 
and his’co-Wf)rkers at) exciting slot v. 
In everv tvpe of epileptic lit the 
tjuiet ripple of normal br.iin \va\es 
rrocs havwirc, a dillereiU burst tor 
each kind (jf lit. In cfinvulsioii" 
(grand nial) the rliNlhm is lastt r. the 
waves bigger. In blackouts {{'cut 
mal) waves aliern.ite, fast then slow. 
During epileptic coniusion tpN\».ho 
motor) tile waves are miKh bigger 
and slower th.-n normal. 

By, 1440 the Boston group h.id 
proved that epilepsv is a temporaiA 
electrical storm in tlit^ iirain .in up 
.set of circuits connecting millicais of 
brain cells, the neurons. 'I'lie ^^K( i 
recorded b:u!l\ upset w.uas, even 
with no outward seizures. It showetl 
that SLicldcri s[x-lls of h.id beha\i<nir 
were .sometimes caused bv epilcjisy. 
It revealed which trcarmenl made- 
victims worse, what chemical might 
have u chance to make them heller. 

Systematic brain-wave surveys un¬ 


covered .1 curious fact: I’or everv 
oiit-and-our epileptic, there arc 20 
people with slightly abnormal brain 
waves -no sci/aire.s, hut mavhc pre 
disposed to them. What the machine 
told held hope*, 'riie Boston .search¬ 
ers c]uesiioncd families m which 
cpile[isy h.’d appeared, ^'hev learned 
that ol those- relative's who had sul 
Icicd coiniilsions at least h.ill had 
only .1 few. which laclctl .iw.iv with¬ 
out treatment. Naline. stabilizing 
their .ihnormal brain waves. had 
curc-d them. 'I'hi- I'.Kd helped prove 
that time is on the side ot the epi 
lepiic. whose disorder is pritu.iril) 
one- ol \oiith. 

The sciinii'»i'» still h.id .1 hl.ick 
di vil to light : the bc-hi-l ih.il cpiicp 
tics progress to meiil.il (Ifii rior.ilion. 

< )t .1 series of i.f..jo out p.iiient vie 

. * ’ f • 

lull-., oriiv sewn per lent were 

ilclerior.ilrd meiil.iib. .Meiit.il decaN 

is noi vommon .imong epileptus 

Dr. I.ouise ('ollins. ol riosion, ioiind 

the .iwiMgc in nt ^o(i Singers p.i 

lieiils to be’ .ibow ibe norm. 

.■Vi the boifoni of this iriiel snpi-r 
siition is ;i st.iiistii.il binndcr. Old 
survevs de.ilt oiil\ with instnii 
tionalized c.ises. iieglciting the l.ir 
gn.iri r oiitsuie fpilejnu' iiopiilaiion. 

'I he m.ijonlv ot the deterior.iti d 
drift into epili plic colonies and men 

l. d hosjiit.ils; almost ten |X‘r cent of 
the p.ilients in the latter are. or 
were, epileptit, 'I lie horrible thing 
is ih.il ill lhe.se ''.os[)iial.s you'll lind 

m. iny no longer liable tf> conviil 
sions. 'rbere is not eiujugli .social 
.service to liiul them useful work; 
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theyVe a stagnant pool oE the un¬ 
wanted. 

Of course, years of heavy seizures, 
unrelieved, can and do result in 
deterioration. But the cause of the 
bulk of epileptic deterioration is in¬ 
jury to the brain, at birth or after¬ 
wards, or infections like encepha¬ 
litis. 

Until 15 years ago, almost the 
t)nly relief offered seizure victims 
was through sedatives like pheno- 
barbital, which is still a valuable aid. 
'rhen doctors at Harvard found tbal 


uui utTaPiutit^sy jjf 

fered a burst of six bud convulsions. 
Back on the old dose, she is again 
living as if she has no epilepsy. 

Most patients don’t have to take 
these medicines permanently; usu¬ 
ally they'll be able to stop after 
attacks are controlled. The treat¬ 
ment must be under a doctor’s 
sLifiervi.sion; in some ca.ses pheny- 
toin brings on wobbly walking, 
rashes, swollen gums. In the early 
days of their use, a few patients died 
from ana-mia brought on by mesan- 
toin or rridionc. So doctors watch 


tiie drug phenytoin wi{x:(l (nit or 
cut down the seizures of 100 «»ui of 
iiR supersevere epileptics. 

Bhenytoin and then its relative, 
mesanloin. were a i»odscnd against 

rf 

{jrurui mill convulsions, lint they 
didn't clear u[) petit mal bkickoius, 
often madeiheiii wc^rse. rilen a new 
chemical, tridione, came to the re.s- 
LLic. It was startling how it at once 
brought sharp, clear lieaded life to 
thousands of petit mul victims, alter 
they’d lived tor years imuldlc 
headed bv dailv blackc'uts. 

Z m 

PheiiMoin and tridione arc not 
# 

sedatives; rhey’if like vitamins, 
chemicallv corrcclimj sick neurons. 
The chemical precision of pheny- 
loin’s action can be am.i/.ing. 

One patient named June had been 
tormented by thousands of convul¬ 
sions for 20 years. All treatment had 
failed. Then phenytoin. On this 
medicine, taken faithfully every day 
for 12 years, not a seizure. Then the 
doctor cut down the dose from lour 
capsules to three. In a day June suf- 


blrMid counts sharply. 

This is epilepsy’s sadness: When 
seizures Iiavc be(;n c(jnt|uercd, social 
treatment has only just begun. Pa¬ 
tients whose epilepsy is controlled 
m.iv still be ostracized. That’s one 
devil that haunts them. 

Parents with epilepsy arc 
ashamed, lielicving they’ve tainted 
their children. Yet epilepsy is not 
inherited; only a predisposition to it 
may or may not be jiassed on. Mar¬ 
riage and children are jxissible for 
.seizure victims otherwise normal, 
says Or. Lennox after .studying the 
families of 4,000 patients. 

Another demon robs manv ex- 

victims of the best chance to solidify 

recovery. They feel hue; they want 

to work; but many are told that rc.st 

is bc’.st. Actually, inactivitv tends to 
■ * § 

bring seizures back. There are far 
fewer .seizures when children arc 
.studying and adults ;ire working, 
yet most victims are denied work— 
even at jobs they could do safely 
and well. 



The epileptic's hopes for an cciu- 
cation are blasted by many a school 
and college. But at the University oi 
Michigan it has l)cen proved what 
epilepsy victims can do. A study of 
93 epileptic students showed lluii 
two-thirds did good work. In many, 
epileptic attacks diminished. Of <13 
answering a questionnaire, all luuJ 
jobs—ten in the army, eight in 
teaching, others as lawyers, doctors 
and engineers. Most of them did this 
before today’s great medicines be¬ 
came available. 

Should we give victims a chance 
to learn.' Philo.sopher P.iseal did 
pretty well with his thinking; Van 
Gogh wasn’t a b.nl artist; Do.stoicv- 
skv was no mean writer. All were 
epileptics. 

It's the faith of researchers that 
not sermons but more science will 
cast the devils out of epilepsy. Sad¬ 
dest and most ditlicult to treat are 
children whose brains have been 
infected by bacteria or virus (en¬ 
cephalitis). Doctors at the University 
of Illinois Medical Schriol found 
help for a ho{x:fuI niirnlier of these 
cases from the antibiotic, aureo- 
mycin. More p>vverful or safer anti- 
epileptics, such as phenurone and 
hibicon, arc also being tried out. 

The family doctor, interested in 
the patient as a {xtsoii and not 
averse to calling in expert aid, is 
usually in the l^st position to care 
for most patients, say the cx{x;ris. 
The d(Xtor'.s relief of the unjustified 


It is estimated that one person in 
a iliuu.saMfJ in this country has epi¬ 
lepsy. and that the vast majoriiy 
manaire to keep going with varying 
success with the help of aiiti-con- 
viilsant dru"s. 

'I'he British Kpdepsy Association. 7 
V’icton.i Stncl, London, S.W.i, was 
fouiideil three years ago to bring be¬ 
fore ilu |uihlic the line facts alvtiit 
epilepsy .ind ii.s social elTects, so that 
I lie sivrecv and slisinia ull.iehcd in 
the p.iNr lo the disease may he re¬ 
moved, aiui |H-rsons so liaiuiicappcd 
helped to i.ike their |iroper place in 
the coininiinitx. 

Among other activities of the 
Asmici.iiioii is the pro\ iskhi of an 
advisory vr\ie<', .111 index of aecoin- 
niod.iiion in hosO'is and small 
homes, p.iriieiilars of Cailony treat- 
mnit. ,m«l a hailge wlneh conseys to 
I’ohee and AmiMilanee men that the 
pel son sve.irmg it is e[>ilepiic and 
e.irnes an Assoeiaiion c.nd giving in¬ 
formation as to how he should he 
lieatid shotihl he li.ive .1 lit, .md his 
home adtlress. .Soeial cliihs and cen¬ 
tres have heen siartetl for companion¬ 
ship among those liandie.ip]K:d by 
the dise.ise. 

’i’he Ihilisli I'.pilepsv AsSoeiatioii 
is 111 close loiieh vsith the .Sational 
r.pilepsy I.cagLic of .\merica, with 
uhom It exeh.mges mlormaiioii. 


iVar.s of the fiimily is a.s im{>ortant as 
relief of the patient’s seizures. 

Doctors and patients need more 
than new medicines. ’I’he public 
must drop its age-old ignorance and 
prejudices and accept the cpilefitic 
a.s one who, except for his (xcasiona) 
seizure, is a normal perstm. 
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4 t. /' MKV 1 w;is ;« hoy it vv.is 

VV mv 'J<)«kI IdriufH' i») 

meet the ;mllK)r of Aluc 
in Wonderland fre«.]nciilly. 
for the Rev. C.h.irles Liit- 
widge DocIgM)!!, who wrr)ic his 
children's f;mi;i.sie.s under die n.irne 
of Lewis Carroll, was a cKisc: friend 
of mv father. Ii(uh were cleruvincn 
and both were mathematiuan.s. 

1 rcmembi r I )od!'M n .is a tall, slim 
ligure, with p.ile lace, dark waw 
hair anti a peeiiiiar high'[>itehed 
voice. Ills tl.irk blue eves met a 
chilli’s with a kiiully twinkle. What¬ 
ever the wc.uher, he never wore an 
overcoat over his eleric.il blacks-- 
but lie alw.ivs wore a tall black hat. 
And, winter and summer, he in¬ 
variably wore knitted black woollen 
gloves. Meeting him in the .street 
you would not have just noticed 
him, you would have looked twice. 


Drau'irn^ aj ".ilier in IVouiftrltinJ" characters by Sir John TrnnieL 
Reproduced hy permission oj MacmiUaii & Co., Ltd., London. 


Hy 

luincelot Rohwn 


One day we were having 
a children’s party and un- 
exjx'ctedly “Mr. Alice in 
Wonderland,” as wc called 
him. came in to sec my 
lather. 1 low delighted wc were! He 
asked us il, at our .school, we did 
sums. A chorus answered, "Yes." 
'I'herc was a little [lausc. then Lewis 
Carroll said, “I am afraid you go to 
a very poor .school. 1 never do sums; 
I alwavs put the answer down first 
.md set the sum afterwanls.” 

'I’herc was silence. 

'I'hcn he continued, "Wc will do 
some sums.” 1 le wrote .some figures 
on a piece of pajX'r, and gave it to 
my stepmother, .s.iving. “'J'hai will 
be the answci to our sum when wc 
have .set it.” 

Then he wrote on another 

piece of paper. Choosing a little girl, 
he let her pur down any four figuri^s 
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she liked under his 1,066. Then he 
put down four Bgurcs under hers 
and a small boy contributed another 
line. Lewis Carroll added a Bfth 
line, so the column stood: 

1,066 Lewis Carroll 
3,478 Little Girl 
6,521 Lewis Carroll 
7,150 Little Boy 
2,849 Lewis I'arroll 

A rather cheeky youngster was 
allowed to add it up, and he pro¬ 
nounced the answer to be 21,064. 

My stepmother then read the 
figures on the paper I^ewis ('arroll 
had given her: 21,064. 'I'liere were 
cries of "Oh !” from the children. 

Actually, it was iu>i so intricrile as 
it at first appeared. Whatever ligiire 
a child wrote, C'arroll each lime 
added a number tiiat made both 
lines total 9.999. 'I'hus no matter 
what numbers the children wrote, 
the total of the five lines would be 
known to him in advance; it would 
be 20,000 more, less 2, than the 
number he originally wrote down at 
the top of the column. 

Wc begged him for another trick, 

.so he asked a little bov to write the 

* 

numlx^r 12345679. I It* surveyed it in 
silence, then said, "You don’t form 
your figures very clearly, do you.'* 
Which of these figures do you think 
you have made the worst?” 

The boy thought his 5 wai jxjorest. 
Lewis Carroll suggested he should 
multiply the line by 45. The child 
lalx^riously worked it out and to 
his surprise found the result wii.s 


555555555. *^Supposing I had said 
four, what then?” the boy queried. 
"In that case we would have made 
the answer all fours,” Carroll re¬ 
plied. He would have told the boy 
to multiply by 36, another multiple 
of nine. Hut he did not attempt to 
explain “mystic nines” to us. 

It was in 1862 that Lewis Carroll 
first told the storv of "Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland.” By that 
time Charles Dodgson, who had 
sjviit a happy childhood inventing 
games, mathematical puzzles and 
pupjx;t plavs for seven adoring 
younger sisters, was tcacJiing mathc 
matics at Oxford as an ordained 
deacon of Christ (.’hurch. From his 
window the loneK voung man 
watched three little girls playing in 
Dean Lidflell’s garden. 

'I'heir triendship started by his in¬ 
troducing them to "castle croquet” 
—his own variation of die game, in¬ 
volving len halls, ten wickets, five 
slakes and other ctjmplications. 
Soon the children were rcgularlv 
invading his rooms .it story time. 
Picnics on the river followed, with 
stories "that lived .ind died like 
summer midges, each in its own 
golden afternoon." 

t ' 

(.)ne day the picnic p*irty vvem 
ashore to have their tea in the shade 
of a ha\rick. ‘‘*rhe children clam 
oured for a .story : and then the 
miracle began. Straight down the 
rabbit-hole went the most lovely, the 
mo.st confused, and the most appeal¬ 
ing little girl that English literature 
has produced—‘Alice’—to meet the 
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fantastic, wistful, Ludicrous creatures 
iliat peopled her Wonderland.” * 

The story of “Alice” didn’t die, 
because her namesake, Alice L,id- 
dell, begged Mr. Dodgson t(j write 
it down for her. And her friend 
sat up all night to recapture ihc 
spontaneous flow of verses and 
stories. 

The little handwritten book lay 
<jn the Liddells’ table for visitors to 
see. They urged publicatiun u|>(jn 
the reluctant author. It w.isu t until 
reni/iel. the famous I^h/kh aitist, 
agreed to do the illustraiiDns that 
Oodgson decided to ;uld several 
cha[)tcTS and arrange with Macmil¬ 
lans to publish it “on commission” 
—which meant at the author's ex- 
[lense. It was ruit signed hv (Charles 
L. Dodgson, Oxford don and author 
of sucli works as Cnr/o.ui Miithv 
niutica and The I'orrnnitc of iUune 
Trigonowetry, hut by Lewis ('ar- 
r«ill, a hiiilicT spirit vviio had ocea- 
sionally contrihitled poems to a 
literary paper. 

iilicc appeared in 1S65 ai.d w.is 
taken immediately to everyone's 
heart. pAen Queen Victoria k»veil 
her, and inviieil the author loWinil- 
sor Ca.stlc. At the close ol hi.i visit 
she said. “And now. Mr. Dodgson. 
you must send me a cojn of the next 
hook you write." 'I'rue to the* Koval 
command he did .so. It must li.ive 
lieen a great disappointment to the 
Queen, hir it was a treatise on an 
abstruse rnathetnatical prubkin. 

■ \v.lllr|l \\..n.r 'M t t' .. ..'i''- 

f-iLrat- C ,c. .A 1'*:>I 


The acclaim showered on Alice's 
creator would have turned a lesser 
man’s head. But Carroll, always shy 
with all but his intimates, fled 
whenever his work was praised; he 
refused to read reviews becuusf; such 
reading seemed to him‘‘unhealthy”; 
and he objected to l>eing invited to 
dinners or other .serial engagements, 
preferring to sec his friends singly. 
“Because you have invited me, 1 
cannot come,” was the usual foim 
of his refu.sal. 

In fils suite of rooms at Christ 
Cliurch he led a contented and 
ha[)py life, his many eccentricities 
s<*ernirrg to his friends but delightful 
.idditions to liis charming ^x’rson- 
alitv. Florence Becker Lennon, in 
CarrolU \ tells (jf liis horror of 
draughts. “1 lis theory was that there 
could be no draughts if the tem|x:r- 
.iture were the same all over the 
room. Accordingly, lie bad a num¬ 
ber of thermometers about the 
room, and near each one an oil 
stove. Periodically he made a round 
of the thermometers, adjusting the 
adjacent stove accurtling to the 
reading. All cr.acks under doors were 
boarded up with coats and rugs. 

“Dodgson,” Mrs. Lennon also 
relates, “was a meticulous traveller, 
f le iiad two jXKrketbotiks. each 
made up with labelled comparl- 
meuts. Exact clnnge for some |\ir- 
ticul.ir contiugeiKA was placed in 

IT/ t 

e.ich one of the comji.irtiiieiits.” 
This preci.se pi.inning exteiuled to 
his corrcspoiulciice—he made an aii- 
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srract of every letter he wrote or re¬ 
ceived, and cross-indexed each (tlie 
last entry in his Ble was numbered 
98,721). 

His wit and charm won him the 
friendship of the great V'ictorians, 
including Ruskin, Tennyson and 
Rossetti. Yet he preferred the com¬ 
pany of children, and he would use 
his fame as Lewis Carroll to make 
their acquaintance. He introduced 
himself to them in railway trains 
and in the gardens at Oxford. His 
pockets always contained games, 
puzzles, toys, and liny scissors the 
size of his thumbnail. 

Carroll was more than a friend to 
die many children who [ilaved in 
the stage version of Alice. He saw 
that they got the best education and 
coaching possible, took them for 
country walks and entertained them 
to dinner in his Oxford rooms. 
There he had a wardrobe full of 
costumes for “dressing up.” There 
was always something new to attract 
a cluld’s fancy. 'I'herc was a va.st col¬ 
lection of puzzles, clockwork mice 
and frogs, and a toy bat which 
would fly round the room. And, 
after dinner, the happy little girl 
would sit on Carroll’s knee before 
the fire, while he made the animals 
in the hearth tiles come alive 
through the stories he told her. 

Carroll undertook fiersonally u» 
teach Isa Bowman, a well-loved 
stage “Alice,” geography (with the 
aid of jigsaw puzzles), arithmetic 
and Biblical knowledge. Langfcird 
Reed, in his charming JJfe of Lewis 


Carroll,* quotes Miss Bowman as 
saying that these lessons continued 
for years. When her mother took 
her to America to play children’s 
parts in Shakespearean repertory, 
the Icsson.« continued by post. Just 
before Isa left England, Carroll took 
her to sec a panorama of Niagara 
Kails. She .says that ihc panorama 
had, in the foreground, the model of 
a little dog accomp,inying the wax 
tourists who ap[H.Mred to be gazing 
at the Falls. “In a nuunent, the aca¬ 
demic Oodgson, intent on geograph¬ 
ical instruction, was eflaced by Car- 
roll, w’ho began relating a .story 
about the dog, which, he said, was 
really alive but trained to stand 
moticjiiless. 

“ ‘It you watch ever so carefully,’ 
he declared, ‘you will see his tail 
move slightly.’ 

‘■‘I do!’ 1 cried e.xcitedly, and I 
really thought 1 did. Mr. Carroll 
told me that, if we wailed l<jng 
enough, we .should see an attendant 
bring him a bone, and that the dog 
on one txrcasioii jumjx.‘d right out of 
the panorama, attracted by a little 
girl’.s sandvv'ich. and .so on. Suddenly 
he began to .slammer, and lookijig 
up I saw that a dozen grown-u[« 
and children had gathered round to 
li.sien. It was not Mr. (Carroll but a 
very confusec* Mr. Dodg.scm who led 
me cpiickly fiorn the scene.” 

One of Carroll’s nephews tells of 
another occasion when Lewis Car- 
roll embarrassed the Rev. (Miarles 
Dodgson. He had been invited to a 
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children’s {xircy. Entering the house, 
he (Jrop|x?d on all fours and went 
into the drawing-room growling 
like a bear. But the children's party 
was next door. He found himself 
confronting an astonished party of 
ladies . . . and fled without a word. 

Of all the stories about Lewis C'.ir 
roll, 1 like best one my faiher used 
to tell. In CiuildfortI 
there was a shop called 
Brett’s, where the well- 
to-do t(x>k mcirning cf)f- 
fee or afternoon tea. 'Fhe 
windows were full (jf 
luscious cakes and pas¬ 
tries. On a coid winter 
moininty ('arroll noticed 


?9 

a group of poor, ill-clad children 
gazing longingly at the fairy-tale 
display. He watched the group for a 
moment, then went up to them and 
said, “I think you all ought to have 
cakes.” And into the shop he led 
the little band, where all were 
asketl to ehcxjsc the ctjnfections 
they fantied most. 

One of the themsands 
of playful letters he wrote 
to his voimg friends ends 
charminjilv, ‘‘Give mv 
love to anv children you 
happen to meet.” And 
that is preci.sely what the 
shy old mathematician 
did all his life. 
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Uniirrsid Principle 

yiiE Rhvoi.LTioN that everyone longs for would be simple, and yei 
it would be complete. It would begin in the hcart.s of men and 
w(jmen all over the world. And it would start acting this moment 
i>n the universal principle: “'fherebire .ill things whatsoever ye 
would that men should ilo iint<» you. t!o ye even so unto them: for 
this is the law :»tid the prophets.” 

Thi.s line covers everything in eveiy lield ot activity everywhere. 
It is the genius of the ('hristian religion, which took it from |cwish 
law.s, giving it a posiiise iMther than negative accent. 'I'lic same 
thought appears in Buddhism and ('ontucianisin. Like most rea’b 
inspired observations it represents (.emmon sense aiul is practical. 

'rhe urgani/ation ol modem lite is too cf)m|)lex to be understooil 
by anyone. Ni> one lan learn enough to put it in order. But amiil 
the rubble of the cent ines this is the one golden iilea th.u coiiUl 
transmute our broken, despairing century into a mansion of en 
lighienment .ind well being. If eseryonc began this morning to live 
by the oUlest idea in hisioi v the worUl wouUl be green and gtjldcii 

lOllighl. -Hidok- ih-it 1r--ui. ! tt.€ s,,. 


An QuUtanding lay Catholic answers the most 
frequently asl^ed questions about Catholicism 


What Is a Catholic? 


Cundenftii from l.oo}^ 


John Coglcy 
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o Catholics believe theirs 
is the only true religion ? 

Yes. The idea ot inanv dillercjit 
religions, all holding dilTerent— 
often contradictory—doctrinc.sahoui 
God and man siiikcs the ('alholic 
as illogical. 

But by “the only true religion.” 
Catholics do not mean that the\ 
alone are the children oF (lod or 
that only Catholic.s arc righteous 
and (lod-rearing. Nor do they be¬ 
lieve that only Catholics m) to 
heaven. Pope Pius IX wnAe: . . 

those who arc ignorant ol the true 
religion, if that igitoraiKc is in¬ 
vincible, will not be held guiltv in 
the eves of the Lord.” C>.iiholics be- 
lieve that in the sight ot (iod all 
who love Him and sincerelv desire 
to do His will are related in .some 
wav to the Church that His Son 
founded and so can be sa^■cd. 

What are the chief differences 
between the Catholic and Jewish 
faiths ? The Catholic and Protes- 

* "What Is d Jew?*’, Tin: RudJir'-i IJikim. 
Septfiiibfcr, 1952. 


tant? Catholicism and Judaism share 
the belief in God the Father, in thc 
brotherh(Kxl of man and in the moral 
teachings of the prophets.I’he main 
difference is that Catholics believe 
tint Jesus Clirist was the promised 
Messiah, true G(kI and true man.f 
'Diey helicve that mankind was re¬ 
deemed by Christ's atonement, 
though individual men must still 
work out their own |X!rsonal salva¬ 
tion hy faith and good works. Cath¬ 
olics believe that w'iih the coming of 
Christ all races and nations became 
"chosen people.” 

The chief dilTercnce.s between 
Catholicism and Protest.uuism seem 
to he these: 

Protestants believe in private in¬ 
terpretation of the Bible. Catholics 
believe that the Church is the 
divinely appointed custodian of the 
Bible anil has the final word on 
what is meant in any specific {>as- 
sage. The Church guard ■ ortlio- 
dow and passes down essential 

* I'ii- JtWb believe the Mi'S'<ijh m sMII ro 
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Christian tradition from one gener¬ 
ation to another. Most Protestants 
affirm the “priesthood of all be¬ 
lievers,” in op{X)sition to the Catho¬ 
lic idea of a specially ordained 
priesthood. 

Protestantism provides for a 
greater variety of opinion on sucli 
matters as divorce and birth con¬ 
trol, which Catholics feel have been 
settled once and for all cither by 
natural law or by revelation. 'I’hc 
average Protestarit thinks of “the 
Church” as a hroad spiritu.il unity; 
the Catholic using the same words 
means the Roman Catholic (Church. 

What is the meaning of the 
Mass? The Catholic M.iss dilTcrs 
from a Protestant Communion 
service—not only in ceremony hut 
in what each congregation believes 
is taking place. 'I'lie Ma.ss is the 
central act of worship in the ('atho- 
lie Church. It is the true .sacrifice of 
the Fjixly and Hlood of C’hristjnade 
present on the altar by the vvortis ot 
con.secralion (over the hrc.ul, “‘I his 
is my hodv'”; over the wine, 

is ... rnv hlotxl ...”). 

* ^ 1 • 

“In this divine sacrifice,” the 

Council of Trent declared, “the 
same Christ is }>resent . . . vvhp 
olTcrcd Himself . . . on the altar of 
the cross . . . only the manner of 
offering is different.” 

Mass must be celebrated by a 
priest or bishop, with whom the 
congregation joins in offering to 
God “a re-prcscntatu)n and a re¬ 
newal of the offering made on Cal¬ 
vary.” 


Catholics believe that after the 
priest pronounces the words of con¬ 
secration the whole substance of the 
bread becomes the Body of Christ, 
the whole substance of the wine be¬ 
comes the Blotxl of Christ. They 
believe that Christ is truly and sub¬ 
stantially present in the Eucharist, 
body and soul, humanity and 
divinity. 

Do Catholics believe the Pope 
can do no wrong ? Must Catholics 
accept everything he sa3r8 ? Cath- 
uli 's do not believe the Pope can do 
iKj wrong. Nor dfjes the Pope. He 
(confesses regularly to a simple priest, 
like rhe humblc.si peasant in the 
Church. While admitting that there 
have been Popes who were wicked 
men, Catholics believe that a Poj>e. 
l>c he saint or sinner, is preserved 
by (»od from leading the Church 
into doctrinal error. 

'rbe.se are the conditions of a 
p.ipal prijiKiunccment which Cath¬ 
olics consider infallible: (i) It must 
come under the heading of faith or 
morals; (2) the Ptjpc must l>c speak¬ 
ing as head of the Church with the 
intention i)£ obliging its member.'- 
to assent to his definition. 

Everything that the Church 
leaches as infallible doctrine a 
Catholic must accept. 

What do Catholics believe about 
the Virgin Mary? What does the 
recent doctrine of the Assumption 
mean? Catholics believe that from 
the moment ofconception Mary 
was preserved free from original 
sin. This is whai is known as the 
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Immaculate Conception, often con¬ 
fused with the Virgin Birth— 
which, of course, refers to the birth 
of Christ. Because of her stainless 
life and vast dignity as the Virgin 
Mother of Christ, Catlmlics believe 
Mary is the greatest of the saints. 
Catholics pray to Cod through her 
because they believe that she is a 


natural life. Without that life, man 
simply does not have the capacity 
to enjoy heaven. Unbaptized babies 
(in limbo) do not suffer in any way, 
even from a sense of loss. Their 
happiness is greater than any known 
by man on earth, however limited 
in comparison with that of the 
saints in heaven. 


powerful intercessor. 

The As.sumption (the belief that 
soon after Marv’s death her IwkJv 
was reunited with her soul in 
heaven) is not a new belief. l‘he 
Feast of the Assumption was cele¬ 
brated as early as 1,500 years ago. But 
in 1950 Pope Pius XII declared that 
the ancient belief was now formal 
doctrine, to which all C'alholics 
must give assent. The Pope made 
this declaration in answer to a 
widespread popular request by 
clergy and laity. 

Do Catholics believe that un¬ 
baptized babies cannot go to 
heaven because of **originalsin*’? 
Yes. It is Catholic belief that no one 
by nature has a “right” to heaven. 
Man does not have a claim on the 


What is purgatory? The word 
refers to a place .'ind a state. Cath¬ 
olics believe that purgatory exists to 
purge those souls not pure enough 
for he.aven, vet in a in a .state of 
serious (mortal) sin. Though they 
have escaped eternal hell, they must 
undergo the [)urifying pain of in¬ 
tense longing for (kkI until they 
h.avc paiil ihcir debt of temporal 
|)unishmenl. 

Why do Catholics worship 
“graven images’*? They don’t. 
Like other religions, C'atholicism 
u.ses symbols to heighten the meaning 
of spiritual truths. The Council of 
Trent summed up the Catholic 
position i^oo years ago: “'Phe images 
of Christ anil the Vitijin Mother of 
God, and of the other saints, arc to 


supernatural happiness which he 
enjoys in seeing (»ck 1 “face to f.iee” 
(I Cor. xiii. 12). It is a free gift 
God. The loss ol supernatural lile 
—generally called the fall from 
grace—was incurred by Adam. Be¬ 
cause Adam was head of the hum.'in 


be honoured and venerated; not 
that any divinity or virtue is be- 
lieved to be in them but becau.se the 
honour which is shown them is re¬ 
ferred to the prototypes which these 
images re[)resenl.” 

Is it true that Catholics consider 


race, ail mankind was involved in all non-Catholic children illegiti- 
the historic .sin of disobedience. mate? No. It is Church law that the 


Since the redemption by Chri.st, wedding of a Catholic must be [Kt- 
it has been possible to regain the life formed in the presence of a priejtl 
of grace. Baptism restores super- and two witnc.sses. In the case of 



non-Catholics, the Church recog¬ 
nizes the sacrcdne.ssanJbinding iia> 
tore of all ceremonies that mark “the 
conjugal union of man and woman, 
contracted between two f|ualified 
l^rsons, which obliges them ro live 
Together throughout life.” 

Is a Catholic permitted to get a 
divorce? The Church dfjes ni»i rec¬ 
ognize any absolute divorccbei wc eii 
a couple who are validly married, 
where one or the other would be 
free to marry again. Tor good rea 
sons (infidelity, cruelty), I lie C'buicb 
may approve separation from bcil 
and board. In Mich cases, a ('ailiolii 
may Ik permiued to gel a civil di¬ 
vorce ill order to satisfy some legal 
reijuiremcnt. I Ic mav not, Imw 
ever, remarry during the lifetime ot 
the other party. In cases where the 
Church has decreed nullity --where, 
according to ('Iiiirih law. there was 
no marriage in die first pLue -a 
civil annulment or tlivurce mav 
sometimes be necessarv. 

In a case where doctors agree 
that a mother may die during 
childbirth, must Catholic doctors 
save the child rather than the 
mother? No.TlicCatholic dot tor is 
liound to make every ciTori to saxi 
both. Hotli mother and child have 
an iiihcrcni right to life. Neiilier 
may Ik killed .so that the other shall 
live. Directly to take the lile of .m 
iniux'ent is never jKrmitied -even 
as a means to a good end. 

Why don't priests and nuns 
marry ?This is a disciplinary ruling 
of the Western Church which coulil 


— but undoubtedly won’t — be 
changed overnight. The rule leaves 
the clergy wholly free from the re¬ 
sponsibilities of family life for pas¬ 
toral and missionarv work. 

Nuns and monks take a vow of 
ch.'tsticy not because they despise 
marriage and human love but in 
order to dedicate themselves wholly 
Ui the service of Ciod. Nuns (and 
those monks who have not received 
priestly orders) may marry with the 
Church’s blessing if thev are dis- 
pc*nsec! from their vows hv the 
pniper .-mthoritv. 

Why does the Catholic Church 
oppose birth control? Why does 
the Church oppose the dissemina¬ 
tion of birth-control information 
among non>Catholics ? Strictly 
.speaking, it is .iriihcial birth p/r- 
rcnfuj/i by means of contraceptive 
ilevices, chemicals, etc., which the 
t'hurcli coiidcmn.s a.s intrin.sicallv 
evil. “Natural” birth control—the 
so-called rhvthm ihcorv—is per¬ 
mitted (as the Pope recently stated) 
in cases where undue medic.il or 
economic hard.ship m.ikcs famil\ 
limitation impcraiive. 

riic projKT end of the sexual .ici 
is procreation. Ocliheratcly to frus- 
Ir.iic lids pro|Kr end. the Churcli 
.says, is conirarv to the natural law. 
is conduct uiihocoming to rational 
iKings and, for this re.i.son, is im- 
mor.il. The natural law hinds all 
men, Catholics and non Catholics 
alike. 

Through confession, can a Cath-> 
olic gain absolution for a sin. 



■ tepeat the same sin and receive 
at^lution repeatedly? Cadiolics, 
like other people, find themselves 
repeating the same old sins. But if 
. one does not intend to make a sin¬ 
cere effort to break sinful habits, 
there is no point in going to confes¬ 
sion. A “bad confession” (where 
sins arc withheld or where genuine 
contrition is not present) is con¬ 
sidered invalid and sacrilegious. 

Why does the Church forbid 
Catholics to read or see certain 
books, piays and films? ('atholics 
regard their Church as a moral 
teacher. When books, plays and 
films are forbidden, it is l>ccatise in 
the Church’s judgment they may 
provide a temptation to sin, a false 
religious understanding, or n chal¬ 
lenge to faith which the ordinary 
person is not equipped to handle. 
Many of the forhidden bfK^ks are 
theological studies written in good 
faith by Catholics. The Church has 
proscribed them because they con¬ 
tain some theological error. 

A Catholic may ask for [Krmis- 
sion (from a representative of the 
local bishop) to read a forbidden 
book or to sec a proscribed [day. If 
it i.s felt he is sufficiently well in¬ 
structed to meet the challenge Kj his 
faith, and there is good reason for 
his request, the permission is readily 


Do Catholics believe in reli¬ 
gious tolerance ? If religious toler¬ 
ance means living in peace with 
one’s neighbours, making no at¬ 
tempt to interfere with his religious 
practices, and recognizing his civil 
right to pick his own church (or no 
church), then the record of Catho¬ 
lics is second to none. There arc 
bigots in the Church, as in every 
group, but this is a failing of indi¬ 
viduals, not something that derives 
from Catholic belief. 

Often by “religious tolerance” is 
understood something more prop¬ 
erly called “religious indifferenr- 
isin”—the idea that “one religion is 
as g<K)d (or as had) as another.” This 
is a proposition which C'atholics 
cannot accept. It shruild not he im 
posed on citizens as a test of patriot¬ 
ism—especially in the name of 
tolerance! 

The Catholic Church is an au¬ 
thoritarian institution. Does this 
contradict democratic principle ? 

'J*he Church is a religious, not a 
political, society. Democracy is a 
system of government in which 
each man is free to serve Ciod— 
that is, to acknowledge the author¬ 
ity of G<k1 —according to his own 
conscience. How can one “contra¬ 
dict democratic principle” by fol¬ 
lowing the religious dictates of his 
conscience? 



HAS pruniiscd forgiveness to your rcjicntancc; hut He has not 
promised tomorrow to your procrastination. —si. Autsusiine 



In the ironic collapse of the Communist myth lies the 
free ivorUi s pou/er and hope 


Good Reason for Optimism 

Condensed from Th“ New Yor^ Times Magazine 

Barbara Wurci rimhiititii ullair^ txpfft jaw Hie hi, 

aiilrnr ■!( ' {hr Jit's/ at Hn\' 


NE OF the main succcnscn ot 
S 1 Srivict pro))agnnc!a ll.l^ been 
to I'onvincc people <>t (loin- 
miimsm’s diabolical cleverness, re¬ 
sourcefulness and unlaili:ij»aei ur.u v. 
“History is on our side." ebant the 
C'omtnunists, and in the West men 
and women it) whom the Soviet 
system is .m.uhema fe.irfully take up 
the theme. If this near-liypnosis is 
to he ended. Soviet policy must be 
seen for what it is -bruial and rntb- 
les.s, but by any standard, Russian 
or Western, a remarkable llop. 

This is not to deny that Soviet 
power has dangerously inereasetl in 
the last decade. But if that iiurease 
is IcKiked at not with Western e\es 
but from Moscow, the s».nns are 
small inileed ctimfi.ired with earlier 
hopes and »)pportunilies. Wbal is 
more, they cont.iin within them the 
dcstruilion ot an\ lulnre (’.om- 
muni.st world order. 

In the Russianle.iderslooketl 
tnil on a world wliich seemed re¬ 


markably favourable to the further¬ 
ing ol their ultimate aims—a world 
d.i/.ed with admiration tor the cour¬ 
age of the Russian jK’ople, recon¬ 
ciled to local 0»mmunisis b\ com¬ 
mon resisiaiice against Hitler and, 
above all, absorbed in demobili/a- 
ticM] and disarmament. 

The w.iv seemed clear to achieve 
a ('.ommiinisi world order under 
Moscow leadership. The Wesiern 
armies melted awav. (^immunists 
entered coalition governments in 
hurope, the Far East stirred with 
colonial revolt. The Kremlin li.id 
only to wail for the “inc\ liable 
American slump"; u.se its Cajrnmii- 
nisi minorities vigorously in Juiro[H*; 
t.in the anti imperi.ilisi llames in 
Asi.i .ind watch ilie great Eurasian 
land ma.ss slide inevii.iblv under its 
control. 

Only if the certainty of these de 
vclopments in the Soviet mind is 
iinderslorKl can one grasp the degree 
to whicli Russia has kisi control of 
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to doubt that the real aim of' the 
capitalist states was to encircle and 
destroy the Soviet Union. In 1945 
they could not entertain the possi- 
bility that the Western allies simply 
wanted to live in peace. 

From the first days of the armi¬ 
stice the Sen iets believed in “capi¬ 
talist hostility" and licgan counter¬ 
in'; with incredible clumsiness 
“ihreals” which existed only in 
their own minds. 'I’licir mainten¬ 
ance of large postwar armies, their 
failure to reunite (iermaiiy, their 
alx>]ition of all non (^immunist in- 
lluence in Fastern Huro]x: sprang 
from their fear that all non-0)m- 
miuiists everywhere were in league 
with the “American imperialists.'’ 
'I hc free worltl recovered from its 


its'policy. Nothing is going accord¬ 
ing to plan. The free world has 
failed to fulfil the predictions of 
doom. The American economy con¬ 
tinued to pour out wealth, and the 
Marshall Plan shared that wealth 
with Eurojx:. The end of Western 
imperial control in most of Asia 
and the beginning of assistance to 
backward countries revolurioni/.ed 
the political .situation in the Fast. 
Above all. the free world built up 
a defen.sivc alliance, avoided “ap¬ 
peasement" and began to forge an 
adequate armament. 

The Soviets themsebes arc to 
blame for the failure of dieir view 
of hi.story to malcriali/.c. ‘rhey could 
not bide their lime. If I he Soviet 
Government had been able to main¬ 


tain its armies cpiietly, to build uj'» 
an atomic armoury in secret, trj per¬ 
mit the reunion of a weakened 
Germany and thus secure the with¬ 
drawal of Allied garrisons, and all 
the time present to the West the 
co-operative facade of the war 
years, the Western W'orld might 
have fallen apart. 

Would it have been s<i im(X)ssih]e 
by 1949 to .stage a coup d'etat in 
Paris on the (//.cehoslovak pattern 
if the Communists had remained 
in the French fJovernmeiit, il the 
French economy had cr>IIapstd—as 
it would have without Marshall aid 
—and if an unarmed and |)owcrlcss 
America had kxiked on from 3 ,o(k> 
miles away.^ 

But the Russian leaders believed 
their Marxist mythology too firmly 


wartime admiration for Kus.sia to 
the soutul of firing .squads in East¬ 
ern Europe shrMiting as traitors all 
those suspected of friendship with 
the West. 

And in these firing squads, t(M>, 
lies another significant fact. It is a 
Marxist axiom that a Communi.st 
sfK'icly will he a gtKxI and happy 
society in which all frictions hctweeii 
man and man, nation aiul nation, 
will vanish. This has given Com¬ 
munism much of its strong emo¬ 
tional a|>|)cal. Since 1945. however, 
llte Soviets’ system has been grow¬ 
ing worse and wf>rse, and more 
and more |H:oplc have l)ecomc 
aware of it. 

*]'hc relations between man and 
man have been destroyed with the 
destruction of confidence. Children 
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spy on parents. The lalx>ur camp 
lies at the end of every road. The 
once-frec workers of (/^^echoslovakia 
have seen their unions dismantled, 
their living standards ruined aiul 
35 o,(KX) men and women set to work 
in slave camps and uranium mines. 

F.ven the smallest groups oi (Com¬ 
munists, if they seize power, set up 
at once the hideous apparatus f)f 
the concentration camp. 'I’he mur 
der of non-C'.ommiiiiisi pristnu-rs in 
the Korean jirisoner cil war uiipps 
at Koje showed that a lew Sfju.ire 
v.irds of ahsolule powi-r .ne eiunigh 
to estahlish I lie lull sasayerx nl flic 
'lew totalitarian slate. 

I’he relations helwei ii st-ile and 
stale h.ive heen ninlermiind to an 
etjual degree li\ .Soviet exj'loiialion 
.ind im|K'rialism. I he res oh ol 
Marshal I iio is the end ol ihc 
dream th.it t'.omiMiniran automali 
ial1\ hrtngs pcMte .md hrolherhood 
on r.irih, So\ie! Kussi.i oilers pi'.uc 
onl\ in return lor total miI)|i. eiKMi. 

SoMcl Kus^ia. whose sunk in 
tr.ide is the dennnifaiion ol ‘ im- 
perialisni, ' has est.ihlislud in hast 
ern luirope a ilr.istit svstem ol teo- 
nomie exploitation. The polineal 
trouhles ih.it l.ist siimmir K d to the 
tlisappear.iiue ol .Ana 1’.inker and 
Ollier (iommiinist le.uleis m Rn 
mania weo ilire<ll\ »aused h\ the 
nee<l to liiid M.ipe'io.its lor the 
desjier.ne si.ili' to whkh Russian 
e\[>Ioitation h.is ledmed the Rn- 
mani.m etonomv. haer\thing of 
v.ilue- sueh as oil is in large 
measure appropriated hv Soviet- 


controlled companies. All Ruman¬ 
ian cxpirts arc manipulated in the 
interests of Soviet economic policy. 
And K lima Ilia is onlv the extreme 
cxartiple of a system of colonization 
throughout the Sox iel zone. 

Some critiis say: “The (^ommu- 
ni.sl.s may ha^e thrown awav the 
atlvantages tliev could have secured 
in 1945; hut tile free world cannot 
‘‘Lirvixe for ever tai the mistakes of 
its enemies. W'c niav agree ih.it 
Ru.ssia's pertormaiKc must nr»t he 
oxer estimated. Hut what ahout our 
own 

It is true that xviihin the Atlantic 
Alli.mce there is contusion .md in- 
ilecisiun. ;i .sens<.- of fumhlin*' uneer- 
l.iintx. In spite ol llii\, llierc is good 
ri.isoii lor optimism. 1 hrei pniKi- 
ples ol vital impor’aiKe .ire sur'iv- 
ing the \'K issiliuU s of ilav-tn dax pdl- 
iius .m»l .ire iikeix to he the h.i.sis of 
the free xx'orld's loiig-terni str.ilegx. 

I'irsl: the notion ot securiiv hx 
elTettixe defeiue is aciepted ex'eii 
hx those XXho dislike Us eiormmic 
implic.itions. In Hrit.iin. .Aneuriii 
Ilex an. xvho ipiesiioiis the st.ilt- of 
the elhirl does not dispute its 
neiessilx, .md the I i.ules I ninii 
(Congiess reeeiulx .illnimtl tin Hril- 
ish xvorktrs' suppori tor the poln.\ 
of ilefenee :ix re.irm.imeni. In the 
l-niletl .States. .ilihiiii;:h lliere m.ix 
he gr.ivc dis.igri eiiienis on the tx pe 
ol arm.imeiils to l>e pn duciil. and 
on .str.ilegx. there is no poliiici;m of 
anx inlhietiee who heiu-xes that 
Americ.i can alulu.iie Ironi xvorld 
alhiirs. 



This relative unanimity on the The experiments have hardly be- 


need for positive defence is a meas¬ 
ure of the path the democracies 
have covered since the ’30s, when 
aggression was met everywhere by 
retreat and app)easemcnt. Such real¬ 
ism in 1937 or 1938 might have 
prevented World War II. 


gun. Yet the realization is growing 
that the whole Atlantic world as a 
capital - producing, raw - materials- 
consuming area has reasons of self- 
interest, beyond benevolence, for 
building up the more backward 
economics of the East. 


The second principle which is It may be, however, that the 
slowly thrusting down its roots into greatest gain of the last five years 
the foundations of the free world is lies not in concrete achievement but 


the need for an Atlantic commiin- 
itv. The Labour Pariv in Britain 
includes supfXirt of the Atlantic 
community as one of the principal 
planks in its forcign-|xjlicy plat¬ 
form. In America Senat»tr Robert 
Taft stresses in his book on foreign 
policy the need to maintain “the 
Atlantic fringe” within the Amcri- 
can defence system. In fact, he has 
considered a U.S. doctrine accord¬ 
ing to which any power attacking 
Western Europe would be deemed 
to be attacking the United States. 

Thus British Labourites on the 
Left and men as conservative as 
Senator Taft believe in a develop¬ 
ing Atlantic community. 

The free world’s third principle 
concerns the relations between the 
wealthy nations of the West and 
their less fortunate and less dc- 


in an attitude of mind. The gravest 
loss the Soviets have sulTercd is un¬ 
doubtedly loss of faith in the final 
efficacy of their system. Fewer and 
fewer people believe that the new 
Eden lies under Soviet tyranny. 

In the West, by a paradox, the 
greatc.st gain may lx: a similar loss 
of c(mfi<lrncc in a dilTercnt yet 
equally automatic faith—the faith 
that the unfettered pursuit of 
national interest creates the general 
gocxl. Confronted by the disasters 
of two world wars and the after- 
math of C'ommnni.st pressure, the 
free natioits are, reluctantly and 
pos.sibly querulously, accepting the 
fact that thev must create a com- 
munity or [x;ri.sh. 

In pursuit of this community, 
they will c.K];x:ricncc gcxxl years and 
bad. But underneath these oscilla¬ 


vcloped neighlxiurs. The old im¬ 
perial control is 1 km ng abandoned, 
and a whole new area of ex[Kri- 
mental relationships has to l)c built 
up with a new world of indepen¬ 
dent Asiatic states. 


tions the acceptance of unity goes 
.steadfa.stly forward. In .spite of 
superficial Soviet successes, it is the 
Soviets that have lost faith in the 
last seven years. The Wc.st bids fair 
to re-crcatc its own. 




Turn About 



Roman Ttirs1{i 


I WAS uoRN in Pohincl, where be¬ 
fore the last war relitjious intol¬ 
erance was not uncommon. In 
spile of my father’s objcclion to my 
participation in anti-Semitic demon¬ 
strations in W.'irsaw, I often threw 
stones at the windows of shops 
owned by Jews. 1 had no tjiialms 
about my behaviour, and later it 
took months of hardship and perse¬ 
cution—and a Jew—to show me 
how to abide by the Ihldic.tl injunc¬ 
tion : “Love ihv neighbour as ihv- 
-self.” 

Here’s the story. 

When Hitler annexed Austria 
and war sc*emed imminent, 1 gave 
up my job as instrucu^r of a living 

“RtiMAN Ti'RSKi" \v.i!» n hi;hlcT [uloi in the 
Polish, Trench, British and Aiiutic.iii air 
forces in World War II. and was ihviti.iitd 
by all four jjovrrnnn-nis. i It* is imw a con¬ 
sulting aircraft citj^iniiT. To prc<ti'ct his 
family his real name cannot hr rc\t.ded. 


club in Lyons, France, and started 

for home in my plane. The engine 

developed magneto trouble and I 

had to land at Vienna and stay 

/ 

there overnight to have it repaired. 

The following morning, just as 1 
stepped out of my hotel to buy a 
few souvenirs before leaving, a 
man who came running past the 
door bumped into me and sent me 
reeling. Outraged, 1 grabbed him 
and was about to give him a piece 
of my mind when 1 saw that his 
face was white with fear. Panting 
hcavilv, he tried to wrench himself 
from my grip, and said, “Gestapo 
—Cjcstapo!” I knew only a little 
German but understood that lie was 
running awav from the dreaded 
CJcrman secret police. 

1 rushed him into the lobby and 
upstairs to my room, pointed to the 
fcKJt of mv bed and motioned to 
him to lie down. I covered his 
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sleiider, doublcd'Up body With art¬ 
fully draped blankets, so that the 
rumpled bed looked empty. Then I 
pullra off my jacket, tic and collar 
so that I could pretend I’d just got 
up if the Gestapo men came. In a 
few minutes they did. 

They examined my passport, re¬ 
turned it and shouted questions, to 
which I replied: “Ich verstehe es 
nicht —I don’t understand it," a 
phrase 1 knew by heart. 'I'hey left 
without searching the nxjm. 

When they had gore 1 locked tlie 
door and lifted the blankets, 'rhe 
poor man let out a stream of rapid 
German. It was not ncccs.sarv to 
understand a word to comprehend 
his gratitude. 

I got out my flight chart ami. by- 
gesturing and drawing pictures on 
the margin of the map, explained 
that I had a plane and could take 
him out of Austria. He {X)inted tt) 
Warsaw, and his expressive hands 
asked: “Would you take me 

there 

1 shook my head and made him 
understand that 1 had to land for 
fuel in Oacow. 1 drew pictures nf 
police and prison bars to illustrate 
that he would be arrested upon ar 
rival at any airport, and made it 
clear that we could land in M>me 
meadow just over the Polish border 
and he could get away. He nodded 
with satisfaction, and his narrow 
face and dark brown eyes again 
conveyed deep thanks. 

The customs and immigration 
men at the airport waved us thnuigh 


when I told them my friend wanted 
to see me off. My plane was warmed 
up and ready for night. We quickly 
climbed into it and took off. 

We crossed Czechoslovakia, and 
.soon .saw the thin ribbon of the 
Vistula River and the citv »)f Cra¬ 
cow. Landing in a large field by a 
wood near a country railway sta¬ 
tion, I .showed mv companion 
where we were on the map, gave 
him jnost of mv money and wished 
him luck. He took my hand anti 
looked at me wortlle.ssly, then 
walked r.ipitllv into chc wtjtHi.s. 

When 1 arrived al the Oacow 
air[>ori there was a detachment of 
police waiting beside the irnmigra- 
litm insfwcror. One of the ptilicc 
said, “W’c liavc a warrant to search 
your plane—you have helped a 
man escape from Vienna." 

“Cio ahead and search it. Inci¬ 
dentally, what was the man wanted 
for.'" 

“Me was a Jew!" 

They searched my plane, and of 
course had to let me go for lack of 
evidence. 

The w.\r came, and after Po¬ 
land’s short and bloody struggle 
against the Cfcrmans, in which I 
served as a lighter pilot in the Po- 
li.sh Air Force, I joined the thoii- 
.sands of my countrymen who 
wanted to carry on the fight for 
frecdfim. W'e cr<js.scd rhe border 
into Rumania, and were promptly 
caught and sent to concentration 
camps. 






[ finally managed to escape, and 
joined die French Air Force. After 
France collapsed 1 crossed to England 
and fought in the Battle of Britain. 
The following June I was wounded 
while on a fighter sweep across the 
English ('hannel, when the Luft¬ 
waffe attacked us over Boulogne. In 
those early ofTen.sivc missions we 
were always outnumbered .incl out¬ 
done hy the LuftwatTc, and our 
only su(x;rioritv was our m«)r.dc. 

As we .started frir home I rammed 
an Me-i<K> and was hit hy .1 pk-vc 
of its sheared-ofT tail. I w.is half- 
Blinded with hlrwKl. Mv .stpuiflron 
covered my withdrawal across the 
C'hannel, hut I was uiKonseidU'. 
when my Spitfire crash landed in 
England. (1 learned later that m\ 
.skull had been fractured, and that ! 
was so near death that the head sur¬ 
geon of the hospital to whiih 1 was 
taken liclicved it would he almf)sl 
usclc.ss to operate on me.) 

When 1 returned to consciniisness 
and o[vned mv eves I grad nail v 
realized that a narrow f.iu’ wiih. 
large brown e\es was l(M>king tlown 
at me. 

“Remember me.'" their owner 
.said. "You saved mv life in 
V'icnna.’' He sp»)ki' wnh onl\ a 
trace of (ierman aicent. 


His words ended my confusion. 

I remembered this .sensitive face and 
managed to .say, ‘Tfow did you 
find mc.^” I noticed his white coat. 
“Do you work here.'" 

“It's a long story," he replied. 
“After you dropped me off I made 
my way to Warsaw, where an (jld 
friend helped me. Just before the 
war 1 escaped and reached safety in 
Scfitland. When one of vour Polish 
squadoMis dislingui.shed itself in 
the Battle of Britain, I llutiight vou 
might be in it. so I wrote to the 
Air Ministry and found that vou 
were." . 

"I lf)w did vou know my name?” 

"It w.is written on the margin of 
vour map. 1 remcmlKTcd it. " 

His long fnigers felt mol on mv 
wrist. “Ye.sterday 1 read the .storv 
in the newspapers about a Polish 
herfj shooting dow'n five enem\ 
planes in one dav and then tra.sh- 
landing near this hospital. It said 
vour condition was considered 
hopeless. I immediatelv asked the 
Kov.il Aiir Force at Kdinbiirgii to 
tlv me to this hospital." 

"Why?" 

"I thought that .tt last I could tio 
sttmetliing to slmw m\ gratitude. 
^ ou see, I am a brain surgeon -1 
ojKraietl on vou ibis morning." 


Readers will Itc' glad to know that the lx)ok "Last Leases" bv Stephen 
Lcactx'k, from whicli a sliort evcerpi appeared on page 124 «>!' our 
November 11)152 issue, i.'. puhlished by 'I he Bodlev Head, l.ondoii. under 
the title of “The Bov I Left Behind Me." 




The Capitol— 


Bv 

4 

Donald Ciilross Peattie 


^'^The Constitution in Sto7ic” 


P ROUD upon an eminence, with its 
wings widespread and its lifted 
white dome thrust to the fore, 
like the American eagle itself, the 
Capitol looks out over \\'ashingtoii. 
The city was still only a dream in 
the head of Major Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant when in 1791 he rode with 
George Washington up Jenkins 
Hill, to point out to the first Presi¬ 
dent how this rise of ground was a 
very “pedestal waiting for a monu¬ 
ment/' Tliat monument to U.S. de¬ 
mocracy came thus to stand at the 
hub of L’Enfant’s whcc!-shajx:d 
plan for the city—and, indeed, of 
the free world’s hopes today. 

Last month the grand old huild- 
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b'rom its steps, Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower delivered his inaugural ad¬ 
dress—the ^^th in its l.istory 


ing was a focus of global attention. 
l^)r from its broad steps, where 
Lincoln spoke of “malice towards 
none and charity for all,” a new 
President’s inaugural address rang 
»nit into history—the 44th to be 
delivered from this sf)ot. The 
resolutions of the Oingress that 
will sit here for the next two years 
will influence the destiny ot 155 
million Americans, and the coun¬ 
cils of every foreign office on earth. 

From its conception, the Capitol 



was as dear to George Washington 
as if it were the Constitution in 
stone. He himself, wearing a Ma¬ 
sonic apron, laid the cornerstone on 
September i8, 1793, while cannon 
lx)omed salute to the future, and 
a 500-pound ox turned sizzling on a 
barbecue spit. 

Designs for the home of Congress 
had been invited by a com|x:tition, 
in which the prize was the muiiili- 
cent sum of $500 
time) or a medal, plus some land in 
the unbuilt city. The sjx*cifications 
were for a building containing two 
loftv chambers for Senate and 
House, each capable of hoUling ^00 
fxrsons (spectators incliKled), with 
two lobbies and 12 oilices, f<jr com¬ 
mittees and clerks. 

The judges—Washington and 
IcfTerson—inclined towar<ls the 
plans of .a Paris-trained architect, 
Stephen Ffallet. Then they were 
olTered drawings by Dr. William 
Thoniumof Philadelphia, physician, 
wit, painter, jxict, who wms then 
but a novice at architecture. I'his 
first product of the genius he later 
developed won the prize. Tlic dis- 
ap|X>inted Flatlet was put in charge 
of the construction, and promptly 
substituted many of his own schemes 
for those of the winner. FIc was dis¬ 
covered and dismi.ssed. hut (mly 
after these ideas had begun to take 
shajx:, so that this house of our 
two-party system was from the 
beginning formed by successful 
compromise. 

And it reached completion only 


by virtue of endless amendments. 
Congress, like any home builder, 
was upset by unforeseen costs, some¬ 
times into ill-considered economies 
such as replacing skilled architects 
by Army engineers, chief clerks, or 
even the postmaster of the city. And 
rascally contractors cheated Uncle 
Sam; the .shingle roof leaked; wall 
pla.stcr crumbled; a chandelier fell 
out of the ceiling; an arch collapsed, 
killing an architect. The acoustics 
were so faulty that precious pca:i» 
of oratory flouted to the roof and 
were lost. 

Yet l)y 1812 the CZapitol was, for 
.)li its defects, complete in the 
jncxlcst dijjnitv which befitted that 
era. Kich decorations, line portraits 
of our c.'irlv heroes and statesmen 
adorned its walls; it hou.sed a wealth 
of precious drxumcnts, as well as 
the Congrcs-sional library, already 
a notable collection of books. Then 
war with CJrcat Britain broke out. 

In August of 1814, by a surprise 
dasl^ up the Potomac, the British 
licet under Admiral Cockburn 
landed forces which captured the 
defenceless city. President Madison 
fled with his cabinet. Cockburn 
gave orders to destroy all public 
building.s. In the Capitol he mock¬ 
ingly took the Speaker’s chair of 
the House of Rcpresent.itives and 
asked for a vote on whether to 
“burn this harbour of Yankee de¬ 
mocracy.” The ringing “Ayes” had 
it. When the noble building resisted 
attempts to ignite it, the soldiers 
piled hooks, papers and portraits 






r in a heap in the Centre of the hall, 
|X)urcd tar on them and set the 
pyre aflame with nxrkets. Even the 
enemy was shocked; several British 
officers recorded their horror at the 
scene, and London newspapers de¬ 
nounced Cax:kbiirn‘s barbarism. 

When peace came the gutted walls 
alone remained intact. Benjamin 
Henry Latrobc, whose talents had 
been notc.d by President JelTerson, 
himsell ni» mean architect, was 
placed in charge of reconstruction. 

• To LatrolK* are owed m.iny lovely 
details in the crept. iH>taUly the 
use. atop the columns, ol American 
motifs like ears of corn anti toh.icco 
leavc.s, instead of the conventional 
CIreek acanthus, llis wank vv.is car¬ 
ried on hy the gifted Boston archi¬ 
tect (lharles Bullinch. who con 
tribiiletl the great east steps, one 
for every dav of the vear. 


sometimes had no cases to consider, 
was now busy and elbowing judi¬ 
ciously for room. 

So were begun (with cornerstone 
oratory by Daniel Webster) the 
two great wings, in one of which 
the Senators pre.sently established 
themselves, in the other the Repre¬ 
sentatives. The great lengthening of 
the dimensions required a new and 
higher dome, and constriictiuii was 
started. But tragically the improved 
house of Ca)ngre.s.s was .stxjn to he 
divided again.st itself. At the light¬ 
ning flashes ol live approaching 
C'ivil War. the southern legislators 
pre[i.ired to depart, old friends .sav¬ 
ing tarcwell with ashen faces. 1 lard 
on the heels ol the.se seceding rnem 
hers, the first Union troops marched 
into the citv. Now the (dipnoi was 
coinmaiKlcered hv militarv auih<jritv 

• « j 

and 1,500 beds crowded the stately 


Not long after its home was re¬ 
built Ojngrc.ss rc.ili/.ed that it had 
outiirovvn it. What had started out 

IT 

as a shoestring ot 1 ^ little slates 
nloni; the Atlantic .se.iboard had bv 
1H51 spread dear across the conti¬ 
nent. Now both chambers were 
packed, as the birces ol the .South, 
the expaiifling West, the abolitionist 
dow'n East were locke«l in ten.se 
•striijrjile imiler the eves of fbe visi 
tors in the galleries. 1 hind reds of 
clerks jostled each other lor s]\icc. 
Members from the new' states were 


halls and chambers. A bakerv. .set 
up in the centre ol the building, 
menaced the Iwxiks ot the C ajiuires- 
siiMial library. If took an (triler from 
I’resident l.incoln to oust the Armv. 
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and let the countrv's lawm.ikers re¬ 
turn to their halfempiv balls. 

The new dome at that time sKxkI 
uncompleted, r^jK'ii to the sky like a 
gre.tt cauldron. Visible both siiiitli 
and north of the tlividing Ihiiomac, 
it was elo(|uenr. in its arre.sted 
growth, of the nation’s dilemma. 
None saw better than Lincoln bow 


demanding offices. The library was 
bursting at the .scams ant! its liooks 
were spreadjng dow'ii the corridors. 
The Supreme ('oiirt. which at first 


vital it was that, before the eves of 
all. this loftv symbol should reach 
fulfilment. 'I'biis, while the wartime 
debt of the (iov’ernintail grew by 




a million dollars each day, and the 
federal city itself seemed time and 
again about to fail, the dome rose, 
tier by tier, top|icd at last iiy tlic 
gigantic figure of I'rmlom. 

Two hundred and eighty five feet 
alxivc the eastern plaz-a the great 
dome soars. It is a mirai lc of en¬ 
gineering, with an inner dome in¬ 
side the great shell of the outer, each 
so constructed that the east iron 
parts can move harmlessly wiih ex¬ 
pansions and contractions ixsuiting 
from temperature changes. l*y d.iv 
it shines cloud-while from afar over 
the leafy countryside. I 5 y night, 
illumined with flotKllights, its nine 
million |)oi)nds ol metal seem to 
float ahove t.hr world’s mfiM power 
fill capital like dre.nns of enduring 
peace. 

Old-style though ii is, the ('apitol 
su{x:rhly meets ihc needs of even 
today’s nation. (.Senate and 1 lonse 
filficcs, as well as the Lihr.irv of 
C'ongress and the .Supreme (^ourt. 
have all moveil out into handsome 
houses of their own.) .l-.slheles may 
wince at the art—Miinetime.s nmre 
grandiose than grand -of the his 
loric old huilding. Aivhileets know 
how to design a heller and etigineers 
a more ellicicnr sinicuire than this 
vast old pile, ’i'ct with all its faults 
Americans love it still. One millitui 
tourists a year clamher up its steps, 
mill ahoiit the (ireat Koliinda. 
tramp the corridors, and climh in¬ 
side and outside the dome. 

Here you can watch in action the 
men elected to Congress. By call¬ 


ing at the office of a Senator or 
Congressman, you can obtain a 
ticket to one of the seats in the 
galleries to hear the debates upon 
the floor. If you expect fireworks, 
you may l»c disappointed, for the 
discussion often seems long drawn 
out. Blit when a crucial issue is 
coming up. the air l)cgins to tingle, 
galleries arc full, messengers hasten 
to and fro, and down there on the 
floor the honourable gentlemen 
hammer out arguments that will 
travel rciund the world. 

Yet "the Senate chamber is the 

Senate on di.s[) 1 ay; the committcc- 

nn»ms arc ('ongiess at work.” So 1 

was told hy one of its most distin- 

guislied members, who was gcncr- 

ousiv taking me on a tour of the 

('.ipitol. As he spoke, we were 

.st.iiiding in the most historic and 

beautiful of these committee-rooms 

—the original Senate chamber. 

Starelv but intimate, this mellow 
0 

sjvit reverberates with moments of 
past greatness. I Icrc was ratified the 
l.r>uisiana Purchase; here was de¬ 
clared the MonriK.* Doctrine; here 
Webster, C'lay and Calhoun made 
their famous sjiceches 

In earlier davs the House met in 
what is now Sialuary Hall; each 
M.ite is allowed to place here the 
figure.s of two f.ivoiirile sons. This 
was the nK>m where C'ongressmcn, 
when they used lo sit here, had so 
much trouble with .icoiiscics. At the 
sjxit (now marked by a brass star 
in the floor) where even a whisper 
bounces hack, the desk of Congress 
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man John 0^>i''^cy Adams stocxi. and 
he once irritaMy interrupted himself 
in a speech to ask “the gentleman 
who keeps echoing mv words” to Ik 


quiet! 

Tlic Cireat Rotunda is full of 
giant historical canvases, heroic- 
$ized statues of America’s great, and 
high in the eve of the dome f»vcr- 


head is a ghjwing canopy painting. 
In this loftv ceremonial place have 
lain in state the b<Klics (»f all die 
Presidents who have died in ollicc, 
anti t»f other statesmen and henx's; 
here, too, the Unknown Soldier 
re.stcd briefly, while thoiisaiuls ot 
reverent fellow citizens I'lled past in 
tribute. 

Yet for all its monumental splen¬ 
dours, the Capitol [)rovidcs practical 
working quarters, ccxjI, spacious and 
quiet. “As self-sustaining as an 
ocean liner," the Senator called it, 
with its own post oflice, machine 
shop, carpenter’s shop, even an 
ansenal in case of riot. He talked rjf 
the 435 rooms and 14 acres of fkxir 
space, requiring more than i,o(X) 


employees for maintenance. He 
told how hooks from the Library 
of C'ongress across the street come 
whizzing u|K»n demand on a con- 
veyt)r belt. He ttx)k us, t(Ki. upon 
the miniature subway train which 
carries the Senators from their 
ofhccs to the ('apitol and hack. 

As we made our tour we saw from 
time to time the men who steer this 
ship of state u|xin its course. Some 
were heroes to me; .some st(X)d for 
all I m<jst .stronglv opjxise. Together 
thev are C'ongrcss; and together 
they m.iintain the government by 
the ver\ principle of opjx)sing thrust 
which upholds the great symbolic 
dt>mc itst'lf. .So it is that here, 
through licrcc parti.san .struggle, 
American frcedt)m for ever flics 
high, like the flag al>ovc the dome. 
At forts and post ofliccs and other 
federal stations throughout the land 
the colours arc lowered at nightfall. 
But above die ('apiiol in Wn.shing- 
ton Old (jlorv never comes down, 
riding out the sun.set, flying even in 
storm. 


A NERVOUS young woman, being taught to drive by her husband 
on a narrow country road, suddenly cxi.laimed: “Quick, take the 
wheel, darling! Here come.s a tree!’’ --fc.K. 

5inE ALWAYS drove for her husband, and one tlay she came round 
a corner a little tcxi fast ju.st as a lorry driver drove hi.s lorry a little 
too fast from the oppr>sitc direitiiMi. Both stopped in the nick of 
time, and, partly from fright, began a fierce argument about the 
near accident. She got more vwal aiul the lorry driver did. tcx». 
until her husband .spoke up. "Cio ahead am) tell him ofT, dear!” 
he .said. “I'm not a bit afraid to get out and run !" MrM, 



By Wilfred Funk 

NUMBKR of wt>rtJs you know may help to determine how far you can go 
in life. Words are our tools of thought, and the work of the most skilled r>rtisan 
is dependent on his tools. Before you try to choose the definition A, B, C or D 
that is nearest in meaning to a key word, see if you can write down your own dclim- 
tion. Answers arc on the next page. 


(I) suRFi'.iT (sur* (it)—A: disaplrmitimnt. 
B: n'hat is left nrrr. C: nmrc fhar if needed. 
D: swdibery. 


(II) iNDWtNii-'Y (in dem' ni fy)—A: point 
out. B: condemn. C: compensate for damage. 
D: describe. 


(2) CLiciiils (elec shayst)—A: st'ammalicrl 
errors. B: soda/ groifpr. C: tUifityped ix- 
pressitnis. 15: anivard filnatnm\. 

(;l) kapsc:.ali.ion (me seal' yun)—A: a 
daring adrentnrer. B: a rogue m scamp. 
C: a cranky or hr liable person. 1): a lat/ercd 
person. 

(■I) siHiiANi' (sib' I laiu) — a .'oft miisicnl 
note. B: a hissing sound. C: ‘rtathtrom. 
D: talkatii e. 

(.*>) Ni'MisMAiHS (nu miss nun' il.s)--A: 
the scieme of coinf and mida/t. II: i viO/Kf. 
(I: ibt' study of logic. J): //<• sen < of nw/, /i o. 

(t>) viii'i'iiK Mios (vy III luir .ly’ sliiiii)- — 
.A: repetition. B: tdoistre fnidljnuiinz. f': 
cynitism. 15: o poifonontsnosijme. 

(7) voiivr. (v«V liv)—A: gtnn in fn/pl/'/tut 
of a uv»\ B: clmngeahh. C: tn ngrtewini 
with. I): entbifsiastn. 

(8) VMA.’liY (va kii' I ii)— cmptimss. 
B: temporary relaxation. flveiidness. 
15: ama^emtnf. 

(H) orn.iuviA’lION (dc Ick lay' shun}- A; in 
gfiod taste. B: adornment. tJ: omission. 15: 
great pleastirt. 

. (lU) MALAISE (ilia la/c')—A: ummsiness, B: 
hatred, C: discouragement. 15: acute pain. 


(12) PKESTiiiioiTATiON' (prcs ci dij I ray' 
shun) —A: nermnsness. B: confusion. C: 
prophecy. Yi'. jugglery. 

(I.'l) iNii*! (in apO—A: weak. B: insulting. 
< : not suitable. 15; ignorant. 

(14) iNNOCUOfS (i link' Q us)—A: empty, 
B: immune. C: simple-minded. D; harm¬ 
less. 

(1.5) OKii'ii'E (or' i (i.4s)—A: a religious 
ceremony, B: r; Indy ujfict. C: an opening. D: 
a sacrifh e. 

(H>) CArhciiizh (cal' c kizc)—A; cuiwert. 
B: dt.rfroy. C: quest i“n cartfully. D: 
irritate, 

(17) INvosi'icioi^a (in aw.ss pish' us) —.A: 
olwure. B: manifesting mistrust. C: un¬ 
favourable. 15: lacking in tact. 

(18) iHUMrAVho (irung' kaic id)—A: 
jt/iiiire. B: sur/v. C: sljarp. D: a>itbout 
a top. 

(19) UKAii'ii'Y (gra lu' i ty)—A: thankful¬ 
ness. B; a tip for ser-ice. C: charity. D: 
inherited money. 

(20) SAcmnorAL (sas iir do' lal)—A: 
sometbii^ to be sacrijiced. B: superstitious. 
C: musical. 15; pertaining tu priesthood. 
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Answers to ^ 

“IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER” 

n) si'RFEiT—C; More* than is needed; 
ovetabunclant supply; oppressive full¬ 
ness; as. "We have had a .urr/iil ot p<M'r 
iilms this year." 

(2) cuciil^S—C: In I-rcnch a rhclh is an 
electrotype or stereotype plate lor 
printinj;. Thus, a r/lflu' is any stcre<'ty|H’J, 
trite and worn-out expression. 

(3) R,^pscALi.iON—-B: A or srainp. 

Derived from “lascal." 

(4) siBiLtNT—B: Hr*»in the Latm .t/hi/nr., 
"to hiss." Henee, a hissing snunfl; als«» a 
sibilant speech sound fir its syinhol, such 
as the letter "s.” 

(5) NUMiSM.VTifb—-A: I'roiii the (Ircek 
nomisMa, “coin,” and st» the science id 
coins and medals. A imn/iswii/Ltf is a Ci'!- 
Icctnr of coins. 

<H) viTUPliR.MlO.N--B: \\t»rdy alnise and 
faultfinding. "His speech was tilled with 
insulting vituptrathiii." 

O) vOTivii—A: ‘I he l.ariii vuth-nt, froir 
vfH’ere^ “to vow.*’ Hence, iti\cn in tullil- 
ment of a vow; dcelicatcd by a proiiiisc; 
as, “Jade was usctl .is .i rntin ofVerin;.; 
before the (Christian er.i." 

(8) v.ecuiTY—A: l-.iiiprii>Lss; \.ic:iiicv oi 
mind or aiienrioii; as, “1 reiTivcil a tool, 
of complete ruaiily.'' I loiu the 1.-irin 
vafftilM, "empty space.” 

(9) DELCCr.M ION - --D: Circat pleasure or 
enjoyment; delight; as, ■•Ihis meal is 
especially prepared fi>r your dtfctialiuu" 
From the I-itin dcUthot, meaning ‘‘t*> 
delight." 

(10) MALAISE —A: A l•l^•ncll h«irri*wing 
from maif "ill,” and «//><■, "ease." I lence 
uneasiness; indisposition of the body 
without actual disease. 

(11) INDEMNIFY— C: The 1 Jilin parts are 
indtmais, "free from hurt," and farere, 
"to make.*' So when we indemnify a 
person, we "make" him "free from hurt" 


'' fbr br miurv: ' 


(12) PHcsTiDir.iTATiON — D: Jugglery; 
slcighi-of-hand; as, "We just saw a very 
clever act of f/nstidighatha** From the 
Latin praesto^ "ready," and digi/nSt 
"finger." 

(13) tNAPT—C': Not suitable; inappro¬ 
priate; as, “He has the habit of making 
the most ituipi remarks.” 

Y14) inn(x:l'oi!s—D: The Ijitin parts of 
this word are /«-, “nor," and /wrrrr, “tt> 
hurt." Therefore, harmless; that can 
|>r«Hhice no ill ell'ccts: as, "There was 
nothing in his speech except a few in- 
n'Ji7fU{r plnrittides." 

(In) ititiiitT. ,S small opening into a 
cavity; an aperriire. From the Latin nt, 
“imiuih,” and/woTf, “to muke.” 

(IB) c'tiit'Mi/i: ■■(): Interrogate fully and 
m a searching m-.inner, often with 
reproof in iiiimi; as, “He cafrehhiyd his 
son ahoui his wrongdoing,” 

'17; IN M'siMi tors I'lifavourable; Ixxl- 
ing ill; unl'oriunare; unlucky; as, “He 
assumed oliice at the most iiMHspiciuus 
lime." From in-, "mu," and the Latin 
uuspiftiuH, I'rom (inspf\-, which, in ancient 
d.iys, meant one who oh.sei vcnI the habits 
of birds for the purpose of divinariun. 
Hlucc, imiHrpkiMi) me,ms that the binis 
did lux piM'iend goitd fortune. 

■ I.Sj iKi-Ni- ti I o ■ ■ I): \\ ilhout a top; hav¬ 
ing h.'id ibe top cut oil; eiuling abruptly. 
iTom the Latin tniwtin-, "lo miiicaie." 

(IM) fiiiMiiiY B: A lip or present in 
rcriirn for .toiiie service; .i voluntary gift; 
as, "He received a sm.111 ii^ratn/fy for 
waiting on us.” rroin the L.iiin •fratnifas, 
“gift." 

(2U) s.M'.i'HiMM \i.-- D; iVrtainiiig to a 
priest or to tlie priesthoi k. 1; as "sacerdoial 
duties." l■■rom the Latin sacer, "sacred,” 
and dare, "to give.” 


I 'orahufary Ru/iniij 

29 correct.cxcvpiii>nal 


19-17 correct.excellent 

16-14 correct.go<xl 

13-11 correct.fair 







A new star of evil rises in East Germany 


Willwlm Zaisser 

TJie Red Himmler 




C'ondcnscd from MjcIlm Hy Ru hard Jlansfr and Frederic SondernHf. 


ijTSiDE CiEttMANY, (iciicral Wil¬ 
helm '/aisscr is little kiujwn—- 
as yet. For i8 million East (icrman.s, 
however, the shagoy and towering 
Minister of State Seenritv and his 
.secret jx)lice—the SSJ)-- .tre the 
terrible Communist successors oi 
Heinrich Himmler .ind the Na/.i 
(fCsta|K). Personal triend ot Stalin, 
anil the Kremlin’s key (icrman, 
Zaisser has Iven irivin the task oi 
.stamping out all resiNiance to Mo.s 
cow’s absolute rule in East (rcrmany 
and makin>r that s.iteliite into a 
secure bridgehead for future .‘soviet 




'I'lii II rti'Mis <>f ihi jriicic h.uc >(ii(Ik- 4I 
all .\ailablc (iociiiiii knnci'innv.; WillKlin 
Za .*r. They inu-t wnl «)n'Kt‘rs ol ilu' 
VV Gcniian (invcrnimiu, fi’crinaii .iinl 

.\i Tic.'in rxix rls u li> s|ir(.ijli/ in l aM (f 
m.ir .iTairs. Hv rc'niark.il>l(' fitrinnr 

ihcy ivtTt able- to talk u'illi a iornuT (atiu 
inuni%t who. uniil rtccnily. 'v.is ,i Z.us.m.’i 
aNsiiiiaiic itf Ion;* Maniliiiy;. 


o|)eration.s against Western Euro|x:. 
1 le is carrying out his orders quietly, 
thoroughly and ruthlc.ssly. 

Zaisser has power of life or death 
river everv citizen of the East (fcr- 
man “Democratic Republic” except 
the 14 members of the Berlin I'olit- 
burn. His agents arrest, torture and 
execute at his discretion. More than 
50,000 unfortunates have already 
been dragged olT to pri.son.s, concen¬ 
tration camps or uranium mines. 
“Hitler’s great trouble w.is that he 
h.id no .Siberia.” Zai.sser remarked 
not long ago. “IFe have.” 

Wilhelm Zaisser has .served the 
Kremlin with unswerving loyalty 
for 50 years. Under half a dozen dif¬ 
ferent names*, he has been military 
^ « 

organizer, spy, saboteur .ind instiga¬ 
tor of Red risMigs in Germany, 
Spain, China and the Arab coun¬ 
tries. He has probably caused more 
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iin the world thdn'fitly orhiftr' 
single emissary of Moscow. As a re¬ 
ward Stalin has made him a full 
citizen of the U.S.S.R. and a 
General of the Red Army—a Com¬ 
munist eminence shared by no other 
German. 

In spite of his power, Zaisscr has a 
passion for obscurity. “1 prefer to 
remain in the background,” he rum¬ 
bles in his slow, deep bass. This atti¬ 
tude contrasts sharply with that of 
his colle.igucs in the East (icrman 
Government. Every weekday morn¬ 
ing one cortege of big automobiles 
after another, with sirens screaming 
and warning lights flashing, roars 
out of the main gate of the walled 
“Government Town” in East Ber¬ 
lin, where the Party chiefs all live. 
These cars carrv President Picck 
and other prornineiu members of 
the Politburo to their citv olTiccs. 
Zaisscr’s car has no whistle, no dis¬ 
tinguishing lights, no accompanying 
armed ctirs. 7 'he (icneral in his 
leather jacket sits next to his driver, 
pufHng placidly at a cigar as his car 
stops obediently for iradic lights. 

On rare acca.sions when Zaisscr 
feels compelled by Party etiquette to 
appear at a political gathering, he 
contrives to remain inconspicuous in 
spite of his rugged six feet tlirce 
inches, and escapes as quickly and' 
silently as possible. When, even 
more rarely, he consents to make a 
speech, it is brief and contains none 
of the bombastic rhetoric so fashion¬ 
able in Communist circles. A horri¬ 
fied Politburo colleague once chided 


le^yttig dot the customary'' 
adulations of Stalin. 

“1 leave the talking to people who 
have less to do,” growled the Gen¬ 
eral, adding pointedly, “as they 
know in Moscow.” 

At Politburo meetings Prime 
Minister Grotcwohl, a pompous 
pupjxft, CKcasionally likes to pretend 
that he can give orders to his Min¬ 
ister of Securiiy. Zaisscr listens 
.solemnly, nodding ajid looking at 
the ceiling. Then, when he has had 
enough, he swings his massive head 
and fixes the speaker with his deep- 
set eyes—the ominous “Zaisscr 
stare.” “May 1 make u suggestion. 
Herr Minister Priisident?” he 
drones. And after that the com¬ 
ments of Grotcwohl and his con¬ 
ferees are usually limited to “/a” 
and '*jiUvohl'' 

From a modest office in the Min¬ 
istry of .State .Security building the 
(ieiicral controls a political police 
system wbicli is an almost exact 
copy of the huge Internal Security 
Ministry—the MVD—run by his 
.Soviet intimate and mentor, Lav¬ 
renti Beria. Zaisscr’s 4,o(X) agents, 
carefully chosen from fanatic Com- 

d 

munists, are well paid and fed, and 
treated as a privileged class. But 
every man in the SSD is constantly 
watched for the slightest alKrration 
of loyalty by a special division 
responsible directly to the General. 

One requisite for promotion in the 
SSD is ruthlc.ss brutality. “1 will not 
have a man in a su{)erior position,’* 
Zaisscr said once to a group of his 





Oncers,“who is not caj^bfd oi ‘iferfiff lawyers enjgag^ in h^pith^g ^ 
whipping a prisoner to death i£ East German and-Communists, 
need be—^himself, and without a have several thousand depositions 
qualm/' like this stacked in their hies.* And 

We have seen some of the consc' these are cases in which Zaisser's 


quences of this edict. Every day a men used comparatively mild, rou- 

pathetic stream of refugees pours dne procedure. 

into the West Berlin ofhees of or- In one month last summer more 


ganizadons which help cscajx'd East 
Germans. Some of these people are 
still wild-eyed with fright and jump 
at the slightest noise; others drag 
themselves along with the stumbling 
gait of the utterly beaten. Many 
have scars—a broken nose, a twisted 


than 13,000 East Germans fled to 
the West. To stop this mass migra¬ 
tion General Zaisser designed the 
“death barrier”—narrow strip of 
land from which all trees and houses 
have been removed, extending along 
the entire East German-West Gcr- 


leg, crippled fingers. Most of their 
stories arc similar. 

“I was with some colleagues in a 
Bierstube," we heard an cldcrlv rail- 
way guard tell a West German 
interviewer. “I said that this was a 
funny way of running a free elec¬ 
tion—with only one candidate. That 
night the SSD came for me. For six 
weeks they had me in prison—eight 
of us in a cell big enough for two. 
Then they began a marathon ques¬ 
tioning: four hours under the lights, 
an hour back in the cell, then again 
four hours under the lights. 

‘‘They insisted that I belonged 
to an underground. 1 didn't. And I 
had no names to give them. They 
flogged me with a whip. They 
wanted a confession, so 1 .signed 
something alxjut ‘sabotage against 
the Democratic Republic.’ It was all 
nonsense, but I just couldn’t stand 
the pain any more. Then they let 
me go." 

The Free jurists, a group of West 


man frontier. Guards in watch- 
towers, each within sight of the next 
and equipfx'd with flexxilights, fire 
on anything that moves. 

The SSD, like its Soviet counter¬ 
part, is practically a government 
within a government. Its otHcers are 
stationed in every People’s Police 
headquarters, in the jxjlitical section 
of every superior court. In any case 
that might prove politically embar¬ 
rassing, these officers immediately 
take the prisoner from the regular 
authorities. The Public Prosecutor is 
told what sort of indictment to 
draw up; the People’s judge is told 
what sentence to pronounce. 

SSD men also watch over every 
prison and conccntr.ition camp 
maintained for “foes of the .state.” 
I’hc files of the Free Jurists tell of 
conditions which would he hard to 
iK’licve if ihev were not so well 
documented. Our of a jxjpulation of 

♦ Seo "I'lrnnan Liiwmt* vs. I'omraunisl Crimos," 
Thv ni|i(i"it, Aiifjii'-t. 1951. 



■"'^oodf Yri the Waldheim ’ 

• Prison, built to accom¬ 
modate 2,000, more than 
700 political prisoners 
died in 1951 from mal¬ 
nutrition and disease. 
Every month the Soviet 
MVD tells Zaisser how 
many prisoners are 
wanted for slave labour in 
the U.S.S.R. 

To help watcli the pop¬ 
ulation, censor the mails, 
telephone and telegraph, 
and compile the huge 
central file which contains 
the record of almost every 
East German, the .SSJ) 
maintains more than 
50,000 informers, or Spit- 
zel, as they arc called. All 
businc.ss concerns, factories 
blocks of Rats arc covered l>\ 




Frav Else Zaisser, wife of the Kremlin’s 
hatchet man, wields a tremendous influ¬ 
ence in East Germany today. As Minister 
for Public Education, she determines what 
youth shall be taught. The yardstick is 
simple and crude: Love the Kremlin; hate 
the West. From her office streams a steady 
flow of orders to the schools of East Ger¬ 
many, to the publishing firms, to all 
a\cnues of public enlightenment. 

In addition to her work as Minister of 
Hdueation, she* is writing a new history of 
(Jermany—from Hermann, the tribal leader 
who whippcil the Romans 19 centuries ago, 
10 the ■■liberation” of Berlin by the Rus¬ 
sians in 19^3. It will be history as the 
Soviets wish it might have been. And as 
long ns the regime is in power it will be 
the only hisuirv that Hast German studentN 
are taught. .M* Irmii Berlin 


aiul by government U^ree.s, but escaped 
these to Riis.sia. where he wa.s .sent to the 


Spitzel. 

The SSD boss began his c.'ircer as 
an infantry lieutenant in the Crcr- 
man Army during World War I. 
At home again in Kssen after 
the war, young Zaisser became 
interested in the growing ('.om- 
munist Party. W'hen the bUxidv 
1923 “Workers’ Rebellion” broke 
out in the Ruhr. Zaisser put his 
military knowledge at Moscow’s 
disposal. He became the “Red 
General of the Ruhr” and on several 
occasions, with his ptxjrly armed 
and outnumbered “workers’ bri 
gadcs,’* fought government troops 
to a standstill. 

Zaisser was finally taken prisoner 


Soviet Military ScIkkiI. 

When Hiller c.ime to [K»wer in 
1933, Zai.sser was again in Germany, 
as chic! of the .Soviet industrial es¬ 
pionage net He likes to tell of his 
train trijvs between Ilerlin and War¬ 
saw, where he delivered the .secrets 
of big Cierman armament plants to 
.mother agent for lr.ms|K)rt to Rus¬ 
sia. “I used to sit in die compart¬ 
ment reserved for the (jcstajxi,” he 
:.ays, laughing his deep belly-laugh. 
“No one ever asked for mv creden- 
tials after I had given them a good 
.stare. Besides, 1 u.sijally had a useful 
chat with the CJc.stajxj man who was 
watching the train.” 

At the outbreak of the Spanish 





Civil War, Zaisser was sent |o Bar¬ 
celona, where, as “General Gomez,” 
he commanded the Loyalist Xlll 
Brigade and later became Chief of 
Staff of all the International Bri¬ 
gades. In this assignment Gomez- 
Zaisser placed |X)litical commissars 
at every key command post. Hun¬ 
dreds of Loyalist officers and men 
who deviated from the (aunmunist 
line were summarily exeemed. 

In World War 11 , when large 
numbers of (ierman tillicers were 
captured after the siege of SLilin- 
grad, Stalin f)rdered anii-h'a.scisl 
schools to be set up to win ihein to 
('ommunisrn. Zaisser was made 
chief of the im{X)rtanr Antifa Ac.id- 
emv at Kr.isnori'orsk. liaviin* 
never lost the stamp and hearing of 
a Prussian officer, he Cfuild talk tcj 
captured generals .ind colonels in 
their own langu.ige. 1 lis j>»»w(’rs of 


persuasion and soldierly bluntness 
made important converts of many 
high-ranking Nazis. Several hun¬ 
dred Antifa graduates arc now in 
top positions in the new army which 
is lx:ing organized in Blast Ger¬ 
many. 

In 1949, after planning with Beria 
and others of the Kremlin’s high 
command the construction of the 
new Soviet-German state, Zaisser 
went to Berlin. During the next two 
years, the SSD was quietly set up. 
And under Zais.scr’s direction 50,000 
men were .selected from the People’s 
Pcilice and formed into elite “Alert 
Ihiits" designed to he the core of a 
coming Soviet-style army, already 
(rained and furnished with the 
he.jviest equipment. 

'I'hc figure of this big, quiet man 
in (he leather jacket throws a 
lengthening shadow over Eurofn.*. 


A (ocK^ yiuiiig Anuric.in w.is added 10 (he U.N. delega- 

linii discussing ar'iiisiicc leriUN with the Chinese at Paninunjom— 
.III appointment that he consideicd e.xcelleiu in every respect. It was 
ins private opinion that bungling was largely responsible for the 
endless delays and that he might he jiisi the man to put the whole 
hiisiness hack 011 the (racks. 

Ills first morning at the (.ontcrence tabic, he accidentally kicked 
a young .secretary from .Shanghai in the shin. “Forgive me, please,” 
he Ix'gged. But the young secretary gave him no answer. Imteail 
she whisperetl iirgciitlv into the ear of a Chinese colonel. The 
colonel pas.setl 011 the mc.ss.igc to a general. The general rushed to 
the long-ilistance telephone where he engaged in animated di.s- 
cussion. 

Some 50 minutes later the general returned to his seat, whispered 
to the colonel, who passeil or. the word to the secretary. She then 

smiled flcctinglv at the .American colonel and said. "Certainly.” 

' —Bennrtt Ccri 
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T he electronic age has brought 
us not only music as it really 
is but music as it should be 


The Men Behind Condensed from Nea/sweel( 

Your Gramophone Records 


I N 1877 Thomas Edisoii recorded 
“Mary had a little lamb'’ on his 
latest invention, the gramo¬ 
phone. The inventor's voice, cack¬ 
ling from the tin-foil-coated cylin- 
' der, sounded human onlv to cars 
poised for a fresh Edison miracle. 
Seventy years later, in spite of vast 
improvements, gramcjphonc records 
were still an obviously ariiticial ex¬ 
pression of what they were meant to 
reproduce. Operatic and symphonic 
works were arbitrarily sliced into 
five-minute-or-so lengths, each punc¬ 
tuated by the changing of a record. 
There was a constant hiss of needle 
on shellac. 

In the last five years, however, a 
swift revolution has taken place. 
Major technological developments 
have included: the long-playing 
microgroove disk, which gives up to 
half an hour of uninterrupted listen¬ 
ing; Vinylite plastic, which reduces 
needle noise to insignihcance; and 
magnetic tape, which enables en¬ 
gineers and musicians to remove 
64 


flaws from recorded performances 
as easily as an editor deletes errors 
from a manuscript. Records now 
represent music as it is actually 
played—or, better still, as it should 
be played. 

The electronics engineers and 
musicians 0(>eratc on the principle 
that the over-all elTcct of recorded 
music dc|?cnds largely on reverbera¬ 
tion, the number of microphones 
employed and where those micro¬ 
phones arc placed. Revcrlxiration, 
the resonance of a good concert hall, 
causes a tone to fade gradually in¬ 
stead of stopping abruptly. Today 
all recording companies have aban¬ 
doned the old dead studio with its 
quilted walls and muffling drapery; 
they now record in large concert 
halls or step up reverberation with 
judiciously placed panels of sound- 
reflecting materials. 

Some music is even enhanced by 
synthetic reverberation. Andre Kos- 
telanctz, for instance, whose classi¬ 
cal, semi-classical and popular re- 



cordings have sold 25 million copies 
in the last ten years, makes mtxlerate 
use of an echo chnmlier. Some of the 
sounds that enter the microphones 
are diverted through a loud sjx;:ikcr 
in a small, bare rcx)m, where they 
pick up more resonance before en¬ 
tering another microphone to be 
transcribed on magnetic tape. Puiisis 


one had carelessly snipped off the 
initial note, a semi-demi-semiquaver 
on the cellos. He .searched the tape, 
found a cello note of the same pitch 
but of longer duration, copied it, 
trimmed it to semi-demi-semiquaver 
size, and inserted it in the proper 
place.) 

Wrong notes, tolerable in a con- 


insi.st that this is cheating. Kostela- cert performance because they arc- 
netz retorts: “Music is n(jt what scattered, cannot be allowed on a 


you play but what [xrople hear.” 

The closer a microphone stands to 
an orchestra, the more clc.irlv it 
picks out individu.il instruments; 
the farther away, the more it tends 
to blend the .sounds of the orchestra. 
Hv turning u}» the volume controls 
on his microphone mixer, an engi¬ 
neer can accentuate the sounds 
directed through any microphone or 
combination of microphones .ind 
thus bring to the fore any section of 
the orche.sira. Kostelanel/.'sengineer 
;ilways works from .i score wliicli 
has been marketl by the eoiuluctor 
with instructions lor r.iising or 
lowcrint: vrilnme on the various 
microphone ch.mnels. 

One of the biggest .idvances in 
record engineering i.s magnetic lajx;. 
Since 1949 virtually every comfxmy 
has switched to reconling music 
hist on tape and later tran.scrihing 
it to a ma.ster disk from which 
pressings arc mailc. 'Vape provides a 
mcan.s wherein an engineer c.ui. it 
need be, scissor out a single note 
and replace it with another. (A 
recording director once got a tape 
that was perfect except that some¬ 


record—the listener would object to 
the .same mi.stakc rejicated each time 
he played the record. Therefore en¬ 
gineers, working with musical direc¬ 
tors and the artists themselves, cut 
and splice to edit flaws. The final 
tape is a com]Xj.siie of many success¬ 
ful “takes,” like a film. 

Sometimes an engineer gets in¬ 
structions to “clean up” a funda- 
mentally faulty recording from 
years before. Here is w'here .scientific 
ingenuity has full play. Prime ex¬ 
amples of rcvamjxfd recordings are 
the ancient operatic pieces (one 
('.iruso aria dates back to 1904) 
which were re-recorded in 1951. 
'I'he old disks were first recorded on 
magnetic tajx*—they w’cre full of 
licks and |X)ps. and the orchestra, 
heard dimly in the background, had 
a hurdy-gurdj tinniness. Then an 
engineer removed the licks and 
pops, each lasting aUmt of a 
.second and representing an inch of 
tajTC, by cutting and splicing. Thus 
he eliminated the noise without 
.seriously distorting tune or tempo. 
Then he su|x:rimposed a modern 
orchestral accompaniment. 


One a£ the most extensive editing 
jobs in the history of the record in¬ 
dustry was performed on a tape re¬ 
corded in Russia of Shostakovich's 
oratorio, Song of the Forests. The 
orchestra and singers had performed 
well, but the tape was technically a 
mess—in 13 places the music 
changed pitch, l>ecaiisc of s|x*cd 
fluctuations in the original record¬ 
ing machine. 

An engineer cut the tajx? at each 
shift and then correctly tuned each 
portion by playing it at the s[iced 
that would restore the proper pitch. 
After all the sections had l>ecn 
tuned, he spliced them. An annoy¬ 
ing flutter, caused by had acoustics 
in ithc Russian concert h.all, was 


covered up by adding reverberation 
—^sending the music through a 
special echo chamber, a seven-.story 
stccl-and-concrete staircase. 

It is conceivable that engineers 
could entirely dispense with musi¬ 
cians. A calculating machine is 
already available (on paper) that 
would compose music in the style of 
Bach or any other comjXKser. Thus, 
given a bushel basket of tape 
slivers, one for each note played 
by each in.strunient. a clever en¬ 
gineer could grind out innumer¬ 
able and wholly mechanical sym¬ 
phonies. But today’s crop of record 
engineers is far ttjo apj^recialivc of 
the human be.'uity of music to be¬ 
tray art t<i a robot. 




Pert and Pertinent 


Nothing makes you more icilerant of a neighbour’s noisy party than 
being there yourself. F.iM. 

If a WO.MAN likes another w<Mii:in, she's cordial. If she doesn’t like her, 
she’s very cordial.—i.s t . 

The second day of a diet isn’t too hanl—hecau.se by that time you're 
off it. -Mrs, E.W. 


It's nice for children to have pets until the pets start having children. 

The prime purpose of ehM]uence is to keep other jieople from speaking. 

-I..V. 


Nothing’s more responsible for the g<j«Ml old tlays than :i bad meniorv. 

r i''i 


<^Ri'iNG is woruterful exerci.se for women, and why, do ytju 
think? Because it makes them look so much younger. After 
a day outdoors on skis, a woman of 40 looks just like a man 
of thirty. 


To Do More 
Work lot/h 


few hours but Was completely re¬ 
laxed the rest of the night he*d still 
be refreshed. The insomniac rarely 
relaxes, however, because he worries 
about not sleeping. And worry 
keeps him awake. 


fj.ss F(i{nn>*' 

C'oiidcnsccl from 
Woman's Home Companion 

Judith Chase Churchill 

I V YOL' want lt» accumiilish more 
and lire yourself less, it will pay 
you to kncjw wlieiher the lolhjwing 
statements are true t>i false. 'I'he 
answers are the result of extensive 
tests by physiolcjgisls and psycholo¬ 
gists. Some of them will e\j>lr)di- 
\oiir j^t thet)ries. 

A half-hour nap equals 
three hours of night sleep. 

True. 'I'ake a nap altir lunch or 
before dinner and M)ii can do willi 
much less' slceji. Some e\jK.ils sav 
this is etpiivalent to rhe three hours 
of sleep just before waking in tin- 
morning. 'I'he chances are that 
jxjople who boast they sleep only a 
few hours at night are stich nap 
snatchers. 

How well you rest means 
more than how long you sleep. 

True. Relaxed re.st is ahoui 8o per 
cent as effective as sleep in resttn ing 
energy. If an insomniac slept only a 


Small tensions wear you 
down more than large ones. 

True. Mostly because you can’t 
identify and attack them, a lot o! 

t 

small worries you can’t put your 
finger on will thoroughly exhaust 
you. So will continuous nagging, 
liut in a big crisis of which you’re 
fuilv con.scioiis all your resources 
come to the rescue. 

High-pressure workers are 
most efficient. 

l-'ulse. Studies show that in any 
.ictiviiv the I'nrst workers are those 
who are the most relaxed. Unneces¬ 
sary pressure and high pace tense 
.md exhaust \ou and deerea.se vour 
en'icieiicv. In relaxed even-paced 
wcirk vou use Ic^s enerirv and ac- 
«.oinp!i.sh most. 

Raise your feet to rest them. 

True. A daily tcn-minuic rest at 
liip level .stimulates circulation and 
refrr.shes you. 

Quiet entertainment relaxes 
you best. 

Not necesfurily. For long-term re¬ 
laxation many cx]x.*rts advise giv¬ 
ing up passive plca.siires like TV 
and radio for active ones that in¬ 
dy 



volve your mind and body. Try 
gardening, sports, home decoration, 
painting or any other hobby in 
which you can participate. 

Don’t trust evening decisions. 

True. Postpone them till morn¬ 
ing. The chances arc that your 
opinions then will be quite dilTcrcnt 
from what they arc in the late after¬ 
noon or evening, when they’re 
likely to l^e biased bv fatigue. 


Extravagance tires you. 

True. Fatigue often follows on 
the heels of buying something you 
can’t afford. Uncertainty and doubt 
produce muscle and nerve e.xhaus- 
tion just as tiring as strenuous pb\ 
ical exercise. 


Early to bed and early to 
rise-. 

Not an infailihle rule, 'rbere arc 


two types of people. A*s peak effi¬ 
ciency is early in the day; he gets 
his best sleep during the early part 
of the night. B’s maximum effi¬ 
ciency is in the afternoon or evening 
—he sleeps best during the last part 
of the night. H’s best bet is late 
work and late risinir. 


Standing is more tiring 
than walking. 

True. When you walk, each leg 
rests half the time; when you stand, 
neither leg rests. And the stress and 
impatience of waiting in a queue 
tire you more tb.in straight stand¬ 
ing. 


Do the worst chores first. 

True. Go .straight at them. Dodg¬ 
ing a job gives you double fatigue 
—from dreading the wtirk and then 
from doing it. ’I'acklirig the lough 
jobs first makes others 'ieem easier. 




You Cun t Trust Anybody? 

"‘Wh.t wc call soL’iety.” savs .S, 1 . Hayakawa, “is a vast network of 
mutual agreement.s." Wc cheerfully trust our lives to total strangers in 
the persons of railway engine drivers, underground train drivers, aircraft 
pilots, lift boy.s. ships' captains, ta,xi tlrivcrs, traffic police, and unhesi 
tatingly consign all our worldly goods to bankers and insurance com¬ 
panies. 

I asked a hotel manager to estimate how many of his natrons turned 
out to be poor risks. “Oh, a qii.'irtcr of one per ceiii," he said. If this 
proportion were as much as ten per cent, society wcjuld rock; shop ac¬ 
counts, hire-purchase arrangcmcius, even ordinary banking wouU! Ik: 
impossible. It it were 25 per cent, society would cxpUnlc. Yet how many 
of us cherish the delusion chat “you can’t trust anybody these days”.? If 
you couldn't, it is safe to say you wouldn’t be here. 

—^tiurt Cliase, Road* to Agnemtnt 


- a* 




"EHomece blamit-'- 

I ’ 

/rbiD a Wawr'coloof by Bernr Baknen 


► 


1)V l-'rMiiiis .iiul K.ulicrinc Dr:ik(.‘ 


' J •; si'Ut\<. ;i slivk coiTl- 

1 nurci:il airliiuT will lake oH 
troin Sf.Muliiia\ ia ami IK in the 
VS'i'sl (!nasl ni llic L'rnletl SlalO'i 
with niil\ oni’ slnp tt) rrlm‘ 1 . ’Die 
lliohi will iiiaui^iir.jtc a luw pas 
sc’iimT servile, iiiuiiii’ ncailv 
iniks Itniu tlif ennwiiliiinal tlis- 
laiKc. It’s lint the milcaize, how 
ever, that makes ihis siii’h a re¬ 
in.irkable .itliievemeiil it's ilie 

route. I’asseni»ers will fl\ n\er the 

<* 

Northwest Ikiss-me, the t.ihleLl 
water route aeross the Nniih 
American eontinent. to the P.K'ilic 
sought hv explorers ilowii the teir 
luries, I’liex will st.ire clown .it the 
nusierious ue w.isres ol the North 
Pole. Their one retiielhni; slop will 
he above the Arelie (arele, at 
rhule, the ama/.ini; new Amerie.in 
air base in Clreenl.ind.^ 


IIi.< f jbulous exploits in wtir and peate 
extend over a quarter of a century 

'Phis transformation c»f the polar 
rooltcjp into an aerial highwav is to 
a iire.il extent due to one man. He 
is that a 11 -hut leirendarv Norseman, 
iJerni Halchcn, best known up to 
now' for air explorations and rescues 
which read like pages out of an ad- 
\eniiire stor\. Not onlv is Halchcn 
responsible lor mapping out the one 
site fuilable lor a global air base in 
a million frozen square miles, but 
his perseverance was the order for 
building it, and his Arctic and Ant- 
.irciic experience taught men how 
to operate in latitudes di.scouraging 
even to polar bears. 

• Sii- ■ (liiiiit Nrw Air n.isr <it tlif Top ol the 
Hu- Ki.iclizh Ui^ixt. Jjiuiaiy. i95a. 



Besides being the world's greatest 
Arctic pilot, Bdkhcn is probably as 
unusual a character as this cen¬ 
tury has produced Muscled like 
an Olympic athlete—which he was 
—^hc has a mild manner and 
gmlelcss smile that ha\e fooled 
some of his clc\ crest adversaries, 
including Hitler’s Gestapo Behind 
this facade is a mind so nimble that 
it has enabled him to outwit m m 
and nature time and igain E\cn 
his oldest friends have dtflicultv in 
keepng track of his \ nned accum 
plishments Recentlv he took up 
water colour painting and, without 
any instruction, did about 150 hne 
pictures of the eerie splendour of 
the polar landscape Result a 
scramble among New \ork art 
galleries to exhibit origin li Ralchens 
On his barrel chest, over the um 
form of a colonel in the United 
States Air Force, Bernt Balchen 
wears three rows of ribbons, 111 
eluding Norway's highest iward— 
Commander of St. Olav, 1 irst 
Class Notwithstanding these mill 
tary distinctions, almost all his 
work has been devoted to saving 
life, not taking it 
His spectacular career had its real 
beginning in 1926, as the result of 
a chance favour he did for an 
American naval ofheer He had 
gained his wings in the Norwegian 
Air Service and was on leave in 
Spitzbergen, helping explorer Roald 
Amundsen prepare for a flight to 
the North Pole in an Italian ding 
ible. Richard Byrd, then a lieu- 


tenant commander in the United 
States Navy, was up there too, hop 
mg to beat the dirigible with his 
American aeroplane. Byrd’s plane 
wrecked its skis, a mishap which 
would have ruined his chances had 
not Amundsen generously lent him 
the services of 26 year old Bernt 
Balchen, Norway’s ski champion 

The husky young redhead rapidly 
constructed a more scrv iceable type 
of ski which enabled Byrd to take 
off hrst and achieve an historic tri 
umph 1 he Comm inder was so im 
pressed that he inviud Bernt to the 
United States to become a member 
of his team Byrds ambition was 
one shared by most iirmen in those 
da)s—^to flv non stop from New 
\ork to Pins 

The following spring, with nu 
merous aspirints w irming up, 
Byrd’s trimolor the 4 meiuit wis 1 
hot favourite and Bilchcn was 
thrilled when he was chosen as eo 
pilot The America Ux>k oflF on 
June 2ej, 1 month iftcr Lindbergh 
had “made it” The weather, bad 
from the outset, grew steadily worse, 
and Bernt, the only instrument flier 
aboard, took over the eontrols F'or 
42 hours he drove on from one 
storm to the next At last a cloud 
rift showed a glimpse ot France— 
but jubilation was shortlived. The 
plane's radio, unprecedented equip 
ment in those diys, advi ed that 
Pans, and every other airport with 
in range, was closed in. While 
Bernt groped across Normandy, 
the radio went dead and the petrol 
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gauge swung almost to ^ro. He 
headed back towards the Channel. 

It was then that Balchen, grey 
with fatigue, made one of the most 
dramatic landings in aviation his* 
tory. Suddenly his eye picked up a 
gleam. A lighthouse! In a split sec¬ 
ond he dived down, calling to his 
companions to drop flares. Their 
light revealed a narrow beach clut¬ 
tered with boats, and a white-capped 
bay. Before the flares expired, Bal- 
chen had worked out the odds. 
Nose up, .switch cut, he pancaked. 
The plane slammed to a stop in a 
few feet of water, just as he had in¬ 
tended. Out o£ the wreck crawled 
the men, bruised and shaken, but 
sale. 

Balchen’s jxirformancc, together 
with his disarming modesty, cap¬ 
tured the a flection of the public. 
From then on Bcrnt was rated 
among the world’s ace pilots, and 
his confident “Vec do it!” moved 
into flying language. The booming 
air industry oflered him numerous 
opportunities, but for this adven¬ 
turous Viking they could not com¬ 
pare with the beckonings of the un¬ 
known. Next year he was oil to the 
bottom of the world with Byrd’s 
first Antarctic cx}x:dition. The Com¬ 
mander was hoping to cap a two- 
year exploration of the ice contin¬ 
ent with another “first,” a flight to 
the South Pole. 

In the slow, low-ceiling planes of 
those days this was a formidable un¬ 
dertaking, for the South Pole lies 
behind towering mountains, on a 


plateau two n^iles high. On Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1929, however, Byrd’s ski- 
shod Ford trimotor lifted from the 
snow on the edge of the polar ice¬ 
cap and headed south into an 
empty ghost world almost twice the 
size of the United States. Aboard 
were four men: Byrd, navigating; 
Balchcn at the controls; Ashley.. 
McKinley, photographer; and Har¬ 
old June, co-pilot and radio operator. 

Crossing the 450-milC'Widc Ross 
Ice Shelf, Balchcn advanced die 
throttles for the long climb. But 
when the plane neared the ermine 
peaks protecting the Pole it was still 
feet too low to get through the 
lowest pass. Bernt opened the en¬ 
gines wide. No go. The Ford had 
reached its ceiling. 

Balchen shouted: “Dump!” 

Overboard went a sack containing 
enough fexxi to keep four men alive 
for a month. Up lurched the plane 
a few hundred feet. Not enough. 
There was still time to turn round. 
Through Balchen’s mind raced half 
a dozen calculations—speed, climb, 
distance, updraught at the summit. 

“Dump more!” he yelled. 

Now the plane gave an exhilara¬ 
ting surge, and at the same second 
the updraught on which Bernt was 
counting hoisted the wings up, up, 
up! They were over the pass! 

Three hours later the trap-door 
opened again and doVn parachuted 
the American flag. Then, in honour 
of the leaders of the only two over¬ 
land expeditions to reach the Pole— 
Scott and Amundsen—the colours 



o£ Britain and Norway followed. 
The plane’s radio stuttered, and 
thousands of miles away, in the 
capitals of the world, morning 
broadcasts were suddenly inter¬ 
rupted for a bulletin: “They have 
made it! . . . Byrd is circling the 
South Pole!” 

When World War 11 threatened, 
Balchen, now an American citizen, 
was commissioned into the U.S. 
Army Air Force. He was given as 
his hrst assignment one of the most 
difficult ojjerations of the war—^the 
conversion of ' desolate Greenland 
into a halt for America's battle- 
bound air fleets. He and his army 
of raw recruits and construction 
workers carried out the assignment 
at top sf>eed under conditions of un¬ 
ending hardship: cold, powered by 
loo-mile winds that drilled through 
the warmest clothing; smothering 
blizzards that hampered the work 
of hacking runways out of ice crust 
and establishing radio and weather 
stations. 

Later, as U.S. bombers began 
rolling ea.stwards to Europe, visions 
of engine failure over (ireenland’s 
vast unexplored interior haunted 
the battle crews. If they were forced 

4 

down, who would And them.' ‘ 77 / 
find you,” Balchen rea.ssured them, 
“if 1 have to crawl there on my 
knees!” How this promise was 
kept will nev^r lie forgotten by air¬ 
men who travelled that wartime 
highway. Bernt and his rescue 
teams contrived impossible landings 
on mountains and crevasses. They 


sledged, through every weather to 
rescue stranded crews. One opera¬ 
tion cost 132 days of effort, but 
Balchen made good his promise. 
And, thanks to teachings based on 
his vast Arctic e.xpericnce, forced 
landings were eventually reduced 
to *014 per cent of the many thou¬ 
sands of planes that flew across the 
, Atlantic. 

The brawny Norwegian also 
functioned as trouble .smtwthcr and 
chief spy catcher in Greenland. The 
Nazis continually landed small 
parties on lonely .stretches of shore, 
to sabotage installations and hara.ss 
Allied operations with fal.se radio 
signals. It required three months of 
aerial stalking to uncover one such 
entrenchment, on an island olT- the 
north-ca.st coast. This was a tricky 
target, obscured bv crags and 
camtmflagc, but Balchen, with three 
other planes, demolished it in the 
most northerly bombing mission of 
the war. 

Meanwhile, interned in neutral 
Sweden under con.stant surveillance 
of Ciestapo spies, were some 4,000 
trained Norwegians and 1,000 in¬ 
terned American airmen, an.vious 
to fight with the Allies. The chal¬ 
lenge was right up Balchcn's .street. 
With the connivance of the Swedish 
Government, he and a group of 
volunteer pilots spirited every one 
of them to Scotland. Flying planes 
without guns or markings, fired on 
by Spitfires and Mes.serschmitls 
alike, they shuttled to and fro at 
wave-top level across the North Sea, 
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eluding flak and fighters. Balchen 
was a constant frustration to the 
Ci^,stapo, bobbing up at the Stock¬ 
holm airport in civilian clothes, 
with his empty plane, his guileless 
smile and eel-like facility for ditch¬ 
ing the best “shadows.” Once he 
walked calmlv over the border to 
Oslo—which .swarmed with (jer- 
mans—and out again next day, 
after posting a postcard to the chief 
of the CJcstajx). 

After the war Halchcn, nearing 
50, came up against the greatest un¬ 
dertaking of his career. When Rus¬ 
sia exploded her first atomic bomb, 
|)rudencc demanded that something 
i)e done about America’s vulnerable 
northern frontier, which lies on the 
direct route from Moscow to U.S. 
indu.striai centres. Was it possible 
to keep 5,400,01x1 sejuarc miles of 
ice wa.ste, overlooked on three sides 
bv the Iron (airlain, safe from in¬ 
trusion? Balchen was .summoned. 
Ironically, he had been urging the 
practicability of polar bases and in¬ 
stallations for years, and had, in 
fact, already .surveyed the entire 
Arctic Circle with ju.si this in 
mind. 

At long la.st, U..S. Clovernment 
authiirities listened lo his pro^KhsaKs, 
with this result: there has now 
risen north of the magnetic p«)lc the 
icc-anchorcd fortress of 'rhiile. 


probably the most staggering en¬ 
gineering feat ever carried out by 
man. Its global-bomber runways 
arc so incredibly thick—2,5(K) feet 


of permanently frozen ground— 
that Balchen believes not even an 
atom bomb could destroy their use¬ 
fulness. 

To keep watch from one extreme 
to the other of this polar frontier, 
Balchen organized a redoubtable 
patrol outfit called the Tenth Rescue 
Squadron. Day in, day out, often in 
loo-milc winds and 6o-below-zcro 
temperatures, it scouts the empty 
whiteness, carrying out its work by 
means of radar planes, gliders, dog 
t-^ams, helicopters, snowmobiles and 
parachute teams. It has established 
auxiliary air ba.scs, radar stations 
and emergency .strips all over the 
Arctic. In the course of its routine 


it has rescued upwards of 3,(xx) in¬ 
habitants from predicaments rang¬ 
ing frf)m imminent starvation to 
burst ap()endices. 

“In this Air Age the centre of the 
world is the North Pole,” says Bal- 
chen, “becau.se the majority of the 
air lanes connecting strategic areas 
benefit from its much shorter dis¬ 


tances. And our Arctic in.staIlations 


and operations are not limited to 
military usefulness. 1 forc.see a stead¬ 


ily increasing pas.senger and cargo 
trafl'ic over Thule.” 


What emergencies may arise 
along the Arctic frontier no one 
knows. But whatever the problem, 
we can expect the usual reaction 
from this versatile V^iking: the long, 
hard stare at the map, the rapid dip 
into the ex()erience of a lifetime, 
then the familiar “Vee do it!” 
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Zemnts of the Mouse 

Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
Josephine Johnson 


T wo VEARs AGO m)' husband and 
I bought an enormous old 
house in the suburbs. We moved in 
at Christmas-time. The following 
April we became aware that we 
were no longer alone; up from their 
southern wintering spa had come 
the tenants of over a hundred years, 
an enormous summer colony of 
bats. 

The extent of this homecoming 
was not apparent to ns all at once. 
We began to be aware of bats drift¬ 
ing out from under the eaves at twi- 
light, swooping to and fro under 
the porch. Then one evening we 
saw a comet-like streak of bat after 
bat emerging from the eaves. 

“You sit on this side of the house 
and count,” my husband said. “I’ll 
take the other side.” 

1 got tired of counting and just 
watched. After a while Grant came 
back. 

“I counted one thousand three 
hundred and seventy-three!” he 
said. His voice had a curious, 
str^iined sound. 
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Bats were still flowing out from 
under the eaves. 

As June warmed into July a 
mousy smell like musky mignonette 
lx:came a palpable presence. It filled 
the upper rooms thick as a furry fog 
and started to creep softly and 
smotheringly down the stairs. And 
then the bats themselves, a few of 
the finally estimated 4,0(X), began 
coming inside the house. Their 
small restless sha()C5 would sud¬ 
denly swoop across a lighted rotjm. 
From cracks round sills, from sup¬ 
posedly sealed fireplaces, and from 
goodness knows where, they crept 
forth, and a long, unforgettable 
summer had begun. 

As twilight of each evening drew 
on, my husband would place a 
broom close at hand in the sitting- 
«x)m, relax nervously and begin to 
read. By the door wc kept an empty 
wastepaper-basket and a flat metal 
baking tin. Socjn a soundless shadow 
would s{x:ed across the light; Grant 
would leap up with the broom and 
the evening had begun. 



HOUSE' 

The radar mechanism of the bat Then one sweltering sunnuner day 

is such that he avoids all obstacles Grant determined to carry the fight 

in front with unerring accuracy, to the very stronghold under the 

On the wing he is not likely to roof. His plan was simple. At ten 

touch anything he docs not wish to in the evening, long after the work- 

devour. (This is hard to believe, and ing hours of the bats had started, 

it is next to impossible to convince he would go up with a bright light, 

the white-faced guest that the low This would drive- away any who 

slicing dive which fans his cheek might have expected to spend the 

and lifts his hair is a deliberate miss, evening in. 

and not a deliberate attack that Midnight. Go up and light two 
failed.) After some trial and error, sulphur candles. 

Grant learned to outwit the radar Four-thirty to 5 a.m. Bats return, 
warning by swinging at the bat smell sulphur and go elsewhere, 
from behind, fouling its control Four p.m. Grant to go up into 
mechanisms, as he put it, and speed- dark attic (now to be free of sulphur 
ing it into the nearest wall, where it fumes and all bats), plug up holes 
bumped, folded, and fell to the fl(X)r. and the problem is solved. 

Then the wastepajxrr-basket would Grant tucked trouser-legs into 
be inverted over it, the baking tin heavy Ixxits, put on beekeeper’s 
slipped under the wastepa|KT-basket gloves and then placed over his 

and the whole borne hastily out of head a pa{x.’r bag in which he had 

the front door. cut two eyeholes sealed with cello- 

Several times 1 was awakened at phane. He took a last look at the 

night by the sense of a presence in known and loved, and climbed the 

the nxjm, and once, stumi>ling to ladder up to the trap-door, 
find the light, 1 stepped (Jii a soft- It was at this |)oint that the plan 

furred thing that squirmed under l>egan to disintegrate. In the first 

my foot. Other furred things with place, more bats like to stay in at 

wings .swept back and forth an inch night than you would imagine. Dis- 
or two above Ciranl’s innocent sleep- turlied by the glare and sound, doz¬ 
ing face. He is a sound siec|>cr and ens of furry bixlies started swirling 
did not wake while I furiously beat in.sanely round. Some opened their 

the air with his shirt and finally mouths and snarled, 

drove them into the hall and shut Cirant decided to step up the 

the door. In the morning I found procedure. He lit the sulphur can- 

them snuggled upside down lie- dies, and descended the ladder, a 
tween the curtain folds. seriously troubled man. 

Reports of our bats began to cir- In the grey dawn we discovered 
culatc. Friends who u «3 to drop that the sulphur had ncidicr driven 

in began quietly staying away, the bats away entirely nor kept 
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them entirely from returning. It 
had in fact suffocated a certain 
selected number. 

The smell of dead bats, live bats 
and sulphur descended heavily 
throughout the house. Two days 
later, a grim, tight-lipped man 
dressed in his airtight suit ascended 
the ladder bearing a bucket and a 
bottle of pine-oil deodorant. Fight¬ 
ing his way among swirling and 
snarling little shapes, he collected 
all the bodies he could lind, splashed 
pine oil over the rafters and lowered 
the bucket of dead bats through the 
door. When CJrant came down, 
something in his kindly open nature 
had hardened and his eyes had the 
withdrawn and distant look of 
those who have kncjwn some ex¬ 
perience not, communicable to 
moruil men. 

The summing up of our efforts 
was an unpleasant old house, redo¬ 
lent with pine oil, sulphur, live bats 
and dead bats. Bats were distri¬ 
buted about uncomfortably behind 
shutters; bats in the hollow pillars 
of the porch; and most of the bats 
up under the roof where they had 
always been. 

This was in August. Wc sat down 
in exhaustion and waited for the 
first sharp breath of frost to send 
them south. 

In the following April the mass 
immigration took place again. All 
that was left was professional mass 
extermination. It is difficult to ex¬ 
plain, quite apart from the costli¬ 
ness of such a thing, the moral 


scruples involved. Four tliousand 
bats is a lot of life. For two months 
I temporized, hoping that this year 
would be different, better; but by 
June things were worse. We came 
to dread the gathering darkness, 
and not a single evening passed 
without a number of swooping 
shadows moving from room to 
room. Wc could not stand it any 
lt)nger. 

The exterminator said that wc 
should first get a carpenter and tin¬ 
smith to seal up all the holes in roof 
and gutters. While this was being 
done, I tofjk the children and fled 
the neighbourhood. A large poison 
warning sign was posted on tlie 
door, and the exterminators set the 
cyanide-gas cylinders up inside the 
attic. For a week the house was 
uninhabitable. 

Well, it was done, and successfully. 
Gradually the incomparable smell 
of dead bats faded from the hot 
summer air. Friends l(X)ked upon 
us again with something besides 
horror; and we now slcc*p peace¬ 
fully at night without the soundless 
intrusion of little swooping wings. 

But 1 am not wholly happy alxuit 
it all, for bats on such a grand scale 
as ours seemed an extraortiinary 
phenomenon, a hundred years’ ac¬ 
cumulation of life, and an act of 
God not to be tampered with. Will 
not nature take her revenge in some 
unknown form? Sometimes, awak¬ 
ening in the dark, I hear the laugh¬ 
ter of little bat ghosts, sneering in 
the night. 



A Darlaston factory’s solution of an 
increasingly pressing problem 



They Don’t 
Have to Retire 

Condensed from 
The K.iw;inis Magazine 
George Kc/ii 

A i.ijreij Owen, chairman of the 
k Rnhcry, Owen engineering 
works at Darlaston, StatTordsliire— 
a roaring 75-acrc eslahllshment— 
was painfully aware of wliai retire¬ 
ment meant to his workers. Men 
about to- be retired tapp^’il at his 
ollice door and l^egged to be allowed 
to go on working. Those already re¬ 
tired pleaded to be allowed to re¬ 
turn. 

“What got the old people down,” 
says Owen, “was the feeling that 
they could no longer keep them¬ 
selves and had to rely on their chil¬ 
dren.” Their old age pensions gave 


them little more than enough for 
tobacco. 

Money was only part of the prob¬ 
lem, as Owen well realized. In a 
factory town where every able man . 
was cx[x*ctcd to be at a job when 
the whistle blew, the old people 
needed something that would keep 
alive their self-esteem, their right to 
the respect of the community. That 
something was work. 

Three years ago Owen developed 
a scheme for handling elderly work¬ 
men which is so successful that it 
might become widely adopted by 
industry everywhere. His plan was 
.simple: he put a group of 15 old 
men into a shop by themselves, 
gave them work, and told them they 
could do it at their own speed. Last 
year the number of old men so em¬ 
ployed was increased. It will go 
on increasing until every man in 
Ruberv, Owen eligible for retire¬ 
ment will, if he wishes, be included. 

Owen started by installing in an 
unused company building some easy 
chairs, a radio, a dartboard, games 
tables, a magazine rack. He also set 
up drills, lathes, presses, grinders— 
altogether about 20 machines. Then 
he said, in elTcct, to the 15 old men 
who took him up on his idea: 

“I’his is your part of Rubery, 
Owen. You needn’t clock in. You 
can work wlicn you want to. When 
you’re not working you can take a 
nap, play games or listen to the 
radio. No one will tell you what to 
do—you h.'ive no foreman. But you 
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arc not retired. You are still work¬ 
ing, at your own pace. And you will 
be paid for what you turn out.” 

What amazed Owen, who had 
■ seen the place at first as one where 
the pensioners could play draughts 
and be happy making ash trays, 
lamp bases, and such, was the fact 
that the old men insisted on really 
working. They made not knick- 
knacks but essential articles and 
machine parts. They were given 
only one concession—the privilege 
of reporting for work at 8.30 a.m. 
instead of 7.30. But even with this 
shorter working week the men re¬ 
ceived more money than before, be¬ 
cause they had their pensions as well 
as their wages. 

In this shop without a lx)ss, where 
every worker is over 70, there is no 
lateness. Absenteeism is as low as 
in any factory in England. And 
there have been no accidents in spite 
• of the fact that the sight and hear¬ 
ing of the aged arc less acute. 

With their future now secure, the 
men are healthier and happier. Sam 
Checketts, 75, said to me: “A man 
needs work. When there’s nothing 
to do, that’s when we begin to 
think of dying.” 

Owen expected the programme to 
run at a loss. Instead it has turned 
in a clear profit above wages and 
overheads. This money, kept on the 
books as a separate item, is lieing 
ploughed back into the shop in 
order to accommodate more and 
more old men. 

Many schemes have been tried 


for keeping at work men who have 
passed 65. In some places their 
hours have been reduced; elsewhere 
the working week has been cut to 
three days. But in virtually every 
case the old pieople have gone on 
working in the main plant, subject 
to the mental and physical pressure 
of competition with younger and 
stronger men. At Rubery, Owen the 
old men work in a quieter atmo¬ 
sphere, among men of their own 
age. Their work is, of course, laid 
out for them, but if they wish they 
can knock of! for a smoke or a nap. 

Rubery, Owen produces heavy 
steel frames for cars and lorries, 
structural steel, refrigerators. The 
sort of light work best suited to the 
old had to be found or created. 
Owen was fortunate in having on 
his staff J. P. Rainsliury, a man 
with a deep interest in the works 
programme. 

• Rainsbury prowls the [>arent shops 
for small assembly and salvage jobs 
—such things as precision drilling, 
putting locks together, re-threading 
bolts. But he dcxjsn’t get these jobs 
for the asking. Hard-bitten foremen 
insist on'competitive bids; if Rains- 
bury’s figure is low—and not other¬ 
wise—he gets the job. 

l^he men in the programme have 
-come up witii some creative ideas. 
Once they were asked to machine a 
quantity of forked joints for aero¬ 
plane controls.This hadalwaysbccn 
a hand operation—until yfi-year-old 
Caleb Ludford arrived one morning 
with a plan for a special broaching 



tool and jig that would make the 
process loo pcc cent mechanical. 
Production went up from 200 to 
2,4(X) a day. Ludford got a bonus. 

Rainsbury also g(x;s outside for 
jobs. Last year he obtained an order 
from the Ferguson Tractor Co. 
for 14-row grain drills. Making this 
250-pound, eight-foot-long ap[>ara- 
tus took two men six hours. They 
turned out 2(xj, all perfect. Later 
the same company came through 
with a large order for a part on a 
tractor's hydraulic lift. 

Rubery, Owen pensioners have 
disproved over and over again the 
axiom that vou can’t teach an f)ld 
dog new tricks. At 75 Hlizah lirad- 
Icy, who was a bricklayer’s foreman, 
learned to be a riveter. In ten tlavs 
he was level with the parcni plant’s 
average ouipiit. In three weeks he 
was even hcui«r. John Heddows, 86 
years old and a great-grandfather, 
used to be a furnace man. Me was 
skilfully assembling intricate locks 
the day 1 stopped at his bench. 

Factory owners of many coun- 
tries have watched these men at 
work and have come away entluisi- 


astic. At least a dozen plans for set¬ 
ting up a similar programme are in ' 
the discussion stage in other parts of 
England, in Sw^en and in Hol¬ 
land. In Copenhagen, Knud Laurit- 
zen, a shipbuilder and refiigerator 
manufacturer, adapted the Owen 
plan a year ago in what he calls The 
Senior Workshop. With the old 
men he put youngsters who were 
just beginning. The young men do 
the lifting and hauling and, as they 
work alongside the experienced 
older men, learn their skills. 

In spite of old age security pay¬ 
ments and jxrnsions, most old men 
and women cannot live on the 
money they receive after retirement. 
Also, tf) boycott people of mature 
judgment because of their age is to 
deprive a country of a valuable por¬ 
tion of its resources. 

Productivity is the vital need of 
today—for nations and for individ¬ 
uals. And for old [xrople past the 
so-called age of retirement it is no 
hardship to work at their own pace, 
under conditions that suit them. 
In fact, as Alfred Owen has discov¬ 
ered, it is a joy and a tonic. 


THEY DON'T HAVB*TtJi 




Don’t Believe It Just Because It*s Proverbial 
Look before you leap. 

Yes, but—He who hesitates is lost. 

A MAN gets no mure than he pays for. 

But—The best things in life are free. 

Leave well enough alone. 

But—Progress never stands still. 



I 

toward Wore Picturesque Speech 


How Else Wife to husband, “Your 

Would mother tclemoaned again 

Y today” ... At the bridge 

_ _ tabic,“You—yoLibidiot!” 

Say It? 


LL the roads are slip 
shape . . . The face of the 
lake was chapped by the 
strong wind. 

Shoppers at the sales 
barnacled with parcels . . . The rain 
had turned the girl’s ringlets into 
stringlets . . . She hindered him on 
with his coat . . . I’hat fraud be¬ 
tween seven and cigiit in the morn¬ 
ing that calls itself an hour . . . One 
of those moments small enough to 
pack away and keep for ever, large 
enough to lean against when youVe 
tired. 

Define points: Amateur photo¬ 
grapher—a person who takes a dim 
view of things . . . Ciirdlc—the dif¬ 
ference between facts and figures 
. . . Marriage licence—a certificate 
that gives a woman the right to 
drive a man . . . Bargain—anything 
that costs no more than it’s worth 
. . , Modesty—the art of encourag¬ 
ing people to find out for tliemselvcs 
how im[iortant you are. 

Wordly wisecracl{s: She's all 
topsy-curvy . . . Economiscring 
Ho ' 


Aside lines: W’hcn a 
woman, indulging in rich canapes, 
commented that she had to watch 
her waistline, her friend purred, 
“And how luckv vou are to have it 
right out there where you can” . . . 
I can’t stand him—he makes mole¬ 
hills out of all mv mountains! . . . 
He spent ^loon chlorophyll tablets 
l)cforc he found out.that people 
didn't like him anvwav . . . Soldier 
explaining his black eye, “I was hit 
by a guided muscle” . . . Any man 
who thinks that “old soldiers just 
fade away” should try getting into 
his old uniform. 


W'hnt li.ivi' Will rraii or lit-.ii(l lalcly 
ilrscrvt-s a wiilci .iiiiliciia’? Tfi the 
liist ifintnlHitor ol cai'h iicm iisrd in 
this ilrpartmi'iii .1 jiawnriii nf j 
\i.ill liL- niadi. u|Hin |)ul)li(.,iti(jii, t'.un- 
inlmtinns i'c tfi/it-J litn/ the 

snnne nmu he ftirrn. 

Addrrss l*ii:[iirrM|iif SjKT-i.li l-.di(i>r, 
The ReadIT \ l>i;>i-st, 27, Alhcinarle 
Street, l.«iiuiiiii, W.i. (^nitrihiiiiiiiis 
L'aiiiiiit hi- ai'kiliiu Irdj'L'd. 
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How and why the jet plane worlds 

Observe Science 
in Actimi! — // 

m 



By Hiirlanci Manchester 

W HEN you dive trom a nwiiig- 
hoat, the boat is pushed in 
the opposite direction. This is an 
example of Sir Isaac Newton's 
cpinrh-making Third Law ol Mo¬ 
tion: “For every action there is an 
etfnal and opposite reaction." 'fhe 
pioneer in science stated this prin¬ 
ciple in [686, and to show how it 
could he used he proposed a simple 
vehicle to he jKishcd forward hy an 
escaping jet of steam. A working 
model was huilt to prove his point; 
thus the seed was planted for to¬ 
day's “reaction motors." 

C^ne of the simplest applications 
of Newton's law is seen in the whirl¬ 
ing lawn sprinkler. The force of 
the spurting water (action) has 
an equal and opposite backward 


push against the curved sprinkler 
arm (reaction) which makes it ro¬ 
tate. 

To combat Nazi tanks in World 
War II, U.S. inventors harnessed 



Newton’s law to create the bazooka, 
a thin-walled open tube with a 
rocket projectile in w'hich explosive 
reaction is so used that there is no 
recoil, enabling an infantryman to 
pick up a cannon, so to speak, and 
fire it from his shoulder. While in 
a rifle or cannon the whole charge 
cxphxles rapidly so that expanding 
gases kick backwards against the 
breech, the bazooka projectile ex- 
[KMids its force gradually, taking its 
power plant with it. 

Like Newton’s crude horseless 



carriage, the jet plane is driven by 
the reaction of expanding gases. The 
engine's essential parts arc three: an 
.lir compressor to supply the oxygen 
needed for a big fire, a combustion 
chamlier into which fuel oil is 
spurted and a turbine which drives 
the compres.sor. Rushing to escape, 
the hot gases use a part of their 
power to spin the turbine; the 
remaining power kicks the plane 
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forward. A common error is the be¬ 
lief that the jet exhaust drives the 
plane by pushing against the air 
behind. In fact, the action of the 
exhaust, flowing backwards, is ac¬ 
companied by a propulsive reaction 
in the opposite direction. Jet cfB- 
ciency actually increases in the thin 
air of high altitude. A jet airliner 
now flying lx:tween London and 
South Africa at 500 m.p.h., without 
vibration or cabin noise, gives us a 
glimpse of the future of jet air 
travel. 

Jet planes have reached 671 
m.p.h., but there is an even faster 



design, the ramjet. This is as simple 
as a stovepipe, but it must reach 
much higher speeds before it can 
scoop up air fast enough to operate 
efficiently. A craft driven by ramjets 
would*need another power source— 
perhaps take-off rockets—to build 


up speed so that the **stove'pi|)es*’ 
would operate. 

Fastest of all the reaction-power 



plants is the rocket, which operates 
like a jet but carries its own oxygen 
supply or uses fuel containing the 
oxygen needed to burn it. Inde¬ 
pendent of the earth’s air blanket, 
rockets containing cameras have 
soared 250 miles aUive the earth to 
gather data for high-altitudc flying. 
The Douglas Skyrocket took off 
from the belly of a H-29 and set a 
new altitude record—approximately 
14 miles—for manned aircraft. The 
German V-2 rocket which bombed 
London pointed the way for faster 
craft which may l)c flying with 
crews within ten years. Airships 
ten times as big, fitted with stubby 
wings and travelling at heights and 
s(x;cds now thought fantastic, maybe 
tomorrow’s long-distance air liners. 


Moonlight and T ractors 

Moscow RnJio tex^k its listeners to a music-hall in the Soviet 
capital for a “boy meets girl" scene—^a collective farmer and a 
woman tractor driver working together on the night shift. 

The girl broke the ice. “How wonderful it is,” she sighed, “to 
work on such a beautiful night under the full morui and do one’s 
utmost to save petrol.” 

Her companion took his cue. “The night inspires me to surpass 
my quota by a higher and still higher percentage,” he declared 
fervently. 

. Soon he declared his love —“1 fell in love with your working 
achievements from the very first moment.” —Rcuu-w 



PEOPLE IN TIME 


Excerpts from Time 

Scientist of the Soui 

( ~iARL Gustav Jung, of Zurich, is 
.A not oniy the most famous of 
living psychiatrists, he is one of the 
few practitioners of 
that craft who admit 
that man has a soul 
—not just a psyche, 
but the old-fashioned 
kind of soul that 
might even go to 
heaven. He is an un¬ 
abashed user of the 
word “spiritual,” and 
a strong believer in 
the practical utility of 
conceptions like (iod 
and the Devil. Un¬ 
like the orthodox followers of Sii;- 
mund Freud, who attribute most of 
our mental troubles to the sexual 
conflicts of infancy, Jung maintains 
that the religious instinct is as 
strong as die sexual, and that man 
ignores it at his peril. 

The ebullient state of Dr. Jung’s 
own psyche is a .striking argument 
for the soundness of his ideas. He is 
a massive yy^ycar-old who seems 
to row himself joyfully about his 
home in suburban Kiisnacht with 
large, otirlike hands. He lives a 
happy domestic life with his wife, 


who is a practising psychiatrist; 
they have 19 grandchildren. His' 
white hair usually looks as though 
he has just come in out of a high 
wind. His laughter often shakes 
the walls of the rcjom, and he will 
discuss his ideas by the hour, with 
almost anybody. 

In Jung’s view, the ideas of God 
and the Devil arc manifestations of 
age-old archetypes present in the 
more obscure layers 
of the human mind 
since the earliest 
times. He observed 
that the myths and 
religious symbols of 
widely differing peo¬ 
ples and epochs often 
included the same 
cast of characters. 
From this, it was 
reasonable to suppose 
the existence of a 
universal unconscious 
—a vast reservoir of wisdom 
from which these legends and sym¬ 
bols arose. “The idea of an all- 
powerful being,” he says, “is pres¬ 
ent everywhere; if not con.sciously 
recognized, then unconsciously ac¬ 
cepted. ... 1 consider it wiser to 
recognize the idea of God con¬ 
sciously.” 

Jung’s conception of religion em¬ 
braces everything from Catholicism 
to Zen Buddhism, and iinds truth 
of some sort in nearly every form of 
dogma and ritual. “His principal 
weakness, apart from overeating,” 
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a close associate remarks, "*is his 
habit of seeing all points of view 
and agreeing with practically 
everybody.” 

When Jung is not pondering the 
relation of modern man to his soul, 
he is likely to be found sailing a 
small ketch on the Lake of Zurich, 
or reading an endless chain of vio¬ 
lent detective stories. Though his 
large, snow-peaked figure is a fami¬ 
liar sight in Zurich, few of his 
fellow citizens have the slightest 
idea who he is, and most of them 


think'of him vaguely as a pleasant 
old man who likes jxrople and dogs. 
(Dr. Jung observes gravely that dogs 
dream, and therefore have some part 
in the collective unconscious, too.) 

Four-fifths of Dr. Jung’s patients 
have been women, and their ec¬ 
static reaction to this experience has 
been so universal that Zurich wits 
have evolved a name for the type: 
the Jungfrati. This embarrasses the 
rosy-chceked Dr. Jung. ‘‘After all,” 
he protests, “1 ajn an old man— 
much tof) old to have any vices.” 


“A Guy Gets Accepted” 


R ocai MARCifi-r:iANo is a simple, 
good-natured fellow who goes 
about hitting {X'ople. He blasts the 
breath from their lungs, breaks the 
skin of their heads and generally 
bangs them about until 
they fall unconscious. 

In his case it is a profit¬ 
able habit. 

Millions know him 
by his professional 
name—Rocky Mar¬ 
ciano, heavyweight 
champion of thcworld. 

Never defeated. Rocky 
has won 38 of his 43 
profe.ssional fights by 
knockouts, and has 
made upwards of a quarter of a 
million dollars with his fists. Now 
the ultimate glory is hi.s, and far 
greater purses arc within his grasp. 
Boxers have no trouble hitting 


Rocky; he stumbles straight against 
their gloves. The poser is to hurt 
him. Hit hard, he merely frowns 
and keeps coming, and swinging, 
and mis.sing. Tie windmills like an 
earnest apprentice, un¬ 
til sooner or later he 
lands one or two. Then 
he drubs them. 

Horn in the shoe- 
manufacturing town of 
Hrockton, Ma.ssachu- 
setls. Rocky was the 
eldest of six children. 
At the age of seven he 
ilelivercd 100 pa[>ers a 
day. He kept up hisedu- 
cation long enough to 
take part in sports in high school, then 
left to begin a variety of hard odd 
job.s—dish wa.sher, ditebdigger, beer- 
deliverer’s helper. He s|x;nt three 
years in the U.S. Army, where he 
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boxed a bit; after his return he did 
some amateur boxing for fun—^and 
broke his thumb. That small mis¬ 
fortune made him. “It cost money 
to fix the thumb,” he recalls, “so I 
thought 1 might as well earn some, 
fighting.” His first professional 
fights were in Providence, Rhode 
Island, 30 miles away, 'fo get in 
condition, he walked there. 

As a boy. Rocky could lick any- 
hodv near his si/-c, vet he nc\er suf- 
fered the loneliness and frustration of 
being a bully. Secure in the love of 
his family and friends, he grew up 
mcxlest and gentle. “Rocco," his 
warmly matri.irchal mother sighs, 
“was the hesl-natured child von 
ever see. He always want to he 
friendly.” 

Rocky insists he enjoys “yo per 
cent of the fight game,” and likes 
the actual fighting best of all. “()l 
course when vouVe in there vou 
want to get it over with as tpiick as 
possible . . . anything can happen 
in the ring. You like heating the 
other guy. You like the way people 
treat you afterwards. ... A guy 
gets acceptetl.” 


The one per cent that sometimes 
galls Rocky is the discipline of train- 
ingf—six to eight weeks of rigidly 
controlled rest and exercise. “You 
gotta harden up s(j vou can take a 
punch better,” Rocky says. “That 
discourages the other guy.” To 
.strengthen his heavy weapons, 
Rocky wears (iut rubber halls with 
repeated .sc}ucc:cings. “1 like to bet¬ 
ter myself, like an artist would.” 

Rocky looks much younger than 
his 28 years, and .smaller than his 
187 pounds fighting weight. Soft- 
spoken and sclf-efTacing, he does 
not seem made for gore and glory; 
he never looms, except in the 
ring. 

Rocky plans to stay on top a long 
time. “One reason the old-time 
lighters were champions longer,” he 
suggests, “is they took care of them- 
seK'es real good. I don’t drink or 
smoke and I’m always in condition. 
When it’s all over it would he nice 
lo.he a man people remember in the 
Boxing Hook. Now, it's Jack 
Dempsey and Joe Louis. 1 hope 
.some day it's Dempsey, Louis and 
Rockv Marciano.” 


I tw /kai AND has a folk talc about a Maori warrior who was caught at 
.sea in a small boat during a violent storm, b'earing he could not survive, 
he prayed, not for the abating of the storm, but that the .sky might clear 
•SO that he could sec the stars to steer by. -n.u c.c 


■/ /OST I'EupeE like hard work. Particularly when they arc paying for it. 
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What happens when housewives 
stir up a town 


^"Never Underestimate 

THE PO WER—” 
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energetic women invited 
the leading merchants of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, to lunch. 
There, while the men grumbled as 
usual that Minneapolis, just across 
the river, had stolen their business, 
the women handed each merchant a 
report on how his shop lookcij to 
customers. The reports had been 
prepared quietly by women volun¬ 
teers in teams of two, who had sjxrnt 
days studying each establishment, 
inside and out. Their findings were 
unflattering. 

“Your building needs paint,” one 
merchant read. “Your display win- 
dows are out of date. The ugly sign 
extending across the pavement 
spoils the whole block.” 

On each report the astonished 
businessmen found a pledge, ready 
for signature, promising to make 
the suggested improvements. 

“Of course,” a spokesman for the 
women explained, pleasantly, “We 
can’t force anyone to sign; but we 
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By Karl Detzer 

really would like to shop in St. 
Paul. Now, the shops over in Min¬ 
neapolis ...” 

The merchants winced and 
n;ached for their fK*ns. The next 
year they spent Sib.ooo,(X)o on a face 
lifting such as few cities have 
known. They rebuilt, painted, filled 
counters and windows with bright 
new merchandise. 

I'he 75 luncheon hostesses and the 
12,000 richer memlicrs of the Wom¬ 
en’s Institute for whom they spoke 
stuck to their word, Kxj. By shop¬ 
ping at home the next year they 
raised St. Paul from iilh place to 
fourth among American cities in the 
annual volume of retail sales per 
^family. It has remained there ever 
since. 

Not content witli improving 
shops, the women plunged into a 
dozen other fields. They have led 
successful campaigns for city beau¬ 
tification, more pl^^ygrounds, better 
parking facilities, and Culture with 
a capital C. 












The project got its hrst push in 
1939 from a mere man, who spent 
$30,000 on it the next year, and still 
underwrites annual deficits, some¬ 
times in excess of $23,000. What’s 
more, he says frankly that he does it 
not as a civic duty but to stimulate 
his own business. The man is Ber¬ 


nard H. Ridder, a New York news¬ 
paper publisher who, with two 
brothers, had bought two fading St. 
Paul dailies, hoping to put them on 
their feet. But, after nearly a year, 
red ink still coloured their ledgers. 

. “I’m going out there myself for 
two weeks to sec what’s wrong,*’ 
Mr. Ridder declared. He’s still there. 

Shortly after he arrived, he asked 
economists to make a business sur¬ 
vey of the city. The survey disclosed 
that the women of St. Paul crossed 
the bridges to spend $11,000,000 in 
Minneapolis each year. 

“So I went to the businessmen of 
St. Paul,*’ Ridder says, “and sug¬ 
gested that wc do something to keep 
this money at home. 1 knew I 
couldn’t run a live newspaper in a 
dead town.” 

Most of the men to whom Ridder 
talked merely shrugged. Hadn’t 
they already tried everything, and 
failed? At last, in desperation, he 
called in the leaders of a dozen 
women’s organizations. Among 
them was a bridge teacher and 
church organist named Agnes Ken¬ 
nedy, who had a large supply of 
common sense. 

“It does no good to tell a woman 
to shop at home,” she pointed out to 


Ridder. “Women don’t like to be 
told. But give us good reasons for 
spending our money here, and here 
is where we’ll spend it. Give us a 
job wc think worth doing, and we’ll 
do it.” 

Ridder gave her the job. Then he 
married her. She started the Wom¬ 
en’s Institute and is still its manag¬ 
ing director, a full-time job. 

The business revival alone might 
have satishccl Ridder. His advertis¬ 
ing revenues boomed. But the taste 
of power only whetted the enthusi¬ 
asm of the 12,000 members of the 
Women’s Institute. 

One of their earliest projects was 
a mammoth Christmas pageant, 
now held annually in the civic audi¬ 
torium, with dozens of churches, 
singing societies, clubs and lodges 
taking part. After this the women 
initiated a cultural programme 
which revolves round six “Institute 
Days” per year with aftcrnocjin and 
evening performances. 

Season tickets for all 12 attractions 
arc sold at a low price to make sure 
that the ladies have plenty of money 
in their handbags for the shopping 
hours between shows. The mer¬ 
chants co-operate enthusiastically. If 
Tito Guizar and his Mexican musi¬ 
cians present the matinee, St. Paul 
shop windows feature Mexican 
goods. Both Elizabeth Arden and 
Elsa Schiaparelli have appeared on 
Institute Days, and shopkeepers all 
over the town outdid themselves 
matching their stocks to the occa¬ 
sions. 
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Symphony orchestras, string quar¬ 
tets and stars from the Metropolitan 
Opera furnish the music. Lecturers 
include such diverse entertainers as 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Gracie Fields, 
Dale Carnegie, Franklin F. Adams. 

Perhaps the most popular pro- j 
gramme every winter is a fashion 
show staged by models from New 
York and Hollywood, wearing 
clothes from St. Paul’s own shops. 
Although only 12.000 women can 
crowd into the auditorium for the 
show, thousands of others from all 
over Minnesota swarm through the 
shops examining the costumes at 
close range. 

Every season the ladies sponsor 
the St. Paul appearance of the New 
York Theatre Guild. They also 
brought the famous Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra across the 
river until three years ago, when 
they decided to start St. Paul’s own 
symphony orchestra. The St. Paul 
Orchestra, despite its youth, now 
presents an annual scries of line 
concerts. 

When the ladies heard that visi¬ 
tors to St. Paul were dissatislied 
with local restaurants and dining¬ 
rooms, they quietly sent out com¬ 
mittees to sarnple luncheons and 
dinners all over the town. There 
were many red faces when hotel and 
restaurant managers met to hear the 
frank appraisals of their food and 
service. Careless waiters and cooks 
were sent packing; many dining¬ 
rooms 'were sound-proofed and air- 
conditiqncd. 


In Britain for the past thirty years 
the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes—comprised ' of country¬ 
women from nil walks of life and all 
races and creeds—have brought for¬ 
ward in the form of resolutions many 
questions of importance to rural and 
national life. These resolutions have j 
often been brought before Govern- j 
ment Departments and other authori- ! 
lies, and as a result direct action has ■ 
sometimes been taken. Advice of the ; 
NFWI is frequently sought by Govern- | 
ment Departments on such varied ; 
subjects as rural water supplies, elec- | 
tricity, local bus services, and NFWI j 
representatives have often been asked to ! 
.serve on Government and other Com- ; 

I mittces concerned with rural amenities, i 
' A' survey of village amenities and ■ 
i public services was recently published 
j for the guidance of local Institutes. . 
j One of the examples of local enter- 
j prise it dc.scribcd was a village suffer- > 
I ing from a particularly insanitary | 
I ruhhish duin|> which not only in- 1 
: formed the Ministry of Health, but | 
‘shanghaied the Mayor and trans- | 
: {x>ricd him to the dump to see the I 
I Hies for himself.” Another, having j 
■ been refused a street lamp on grounds | 
; of expense, raised the necessary funds [ 
I to buy one, while a third—in a village j 
* of only 200 population—raised i 
I ^i,noo for a village hall. j 

City olFicials, the local Association 
of Commerce, labour unions and 
a score of other organizations have 
learned to call on the ladies when 
there is a particularly hard job to 
do. Each section of the city is repre¬ 
sented on the Institute lx)ard by a 
captain responsible for special pro¬ 
jects in her own area. The Institute 
leads or takes active part in nearly 
all local campaigns. Such things as 
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For British textiles to meet world competition, leadership in quality must 
be backed by competitive prices. By increasing production per man hour 
through the use of modern machinery this can be and is being done 
‘English Electric's* contributions range from individual motor drives to 
complete mill electrification schemes, and are backed by more than 30 years* 
experience in the application of electric power to the textile industry. 
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The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Compafiyl Limited, 






In the process of making hie gayer for the rest of the world, British textiles 
are helping to make things brighter for Britain, not only by helping to pay 
for goods from abroad, but also by giving people at home an ever-widening 
choice of prices and designs. 

Through the application of electricity to industry as well as to the home 
'English Electric' contributes to the better living of millions. 
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'ddditioiial traffic lights and one-way 
streets have already resulted from 
the women’s study of traffic prol> 
. lems. They arc working for more 
municipal offistreet parking places. 
Thanks to them, there will be more 
public playgrounds. As a result of 


' thdr proi^iii^ IllbWers blooih all 
the summer in gardens which were 
ugly spaces a few years ago. 

With its housewives in the 
driver’s seat, and the businessmen 
galloping in harness, St. Paul is 
going to town. 



Cartoon Quips 

One doctor to another, in military induction centre: “On the other 
hand, he’s not in shape to be a civilian, cither.” 

One wife to another: “George has put us on a pay-as-you-go budget 
and it’s working out fine except that wc don’t go anywhere.” 

Girl, in living-room with boy friend, to irate father; “Bill did go, 
Daddy. This is Marty.” 

Man. reading paper, to wife: “All the best jobs are in the .situatioiLs 
wanted column.” —Punch 

% 

Doctor to man in bed, whose room is hlled with noisy youngsters: 
“You need plenty of rest and quiet. 1 suggest you go back to work.” 

Wife, addressing invitations, to husband: “Of course. I’m not asking 
the Dumonts. She’s the reason I’m giving it.” 

One kangaroo .mother to another on rainy day: “I dread these days 
when they can’t play outside.” 

Husband to wife: “Of course you can have a fur coat. Who offered 
you one.?” 

One girl to another: “There’s never a dull moment when you’re out 
with Stanley—it lasts the whole evening!” 

Wife, doing accounts, to husband: “We saved nearly £1^0 last year, 
dear. Of course, wc spent it all.” 


Capsule Wisdom 

A CARPENTER oncc said to me: “Best rule I know for talkin' is the 
same as the one for carpenterin’: mea.sure twice and saw once.” v.B. 



WEATHER REPORT 

Une grande depression 

A DEEP DEPRESSION 

menace mon grand- 

IS CENTRED ON MY GRAND- 

pere. Atmosphere 

FATHER. ATMOSPHERE 

orageuse jusqu’apres t^) 

STORMY TILL AFTER ' ^ 

la livraison du Dubonnet. 


THE 


DELIVERY 


OF THE 


DUBONNET, 


Probabilites pour ce soir: 

OUTLOOK FOR THIS EVENING- 

un climat calme et gai 

CALM AND CHEERFUL CONDITIONS 

s’etablir a et se repandr a sur 

WILL DEVELOP AND WILL SPREAD 

toute la maisonnee. 


niROUGHOur ini: household. 

\\ hoii tho alitici-xihorr is c‘hill> .i bottle of Diibuiinei eau 
i|nirkl> reino\e those frostj looks. A*, the iiiainsta\ of a i)ait> 
ji general raiser ol morale Oubonnet is uiiri> alleii. lie- 
member too that this famous Kreiieh aperitif does twt affect the 
liver, and that the priee of a larjre bottle is 20/-. Ask for 
Dubonnet today—all bars and wine meiehanls stork it. 


DUBONNET 


DOES NOT AFFECT THE LIVER 



SOLB 


DISTRIBUTORS 


L. ROSE fc CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, IlFRTS. 



AN UTTER LACK of show—and of 
/V. modern conveniences—charac¬ 
terizes a certain New England sum¬ 
mer hotel. Its owner, a retired sea 
captain, steadfastly refuses to paint 
the old building on the theory that 
it would “attract the wrong kind of 
people." Its hne food, good sailing 
and swimming, however, draw cus¬ 
tomers who devotedly return every 
year. One summer a city banker re¬ 
served one of the outlying cottages 
and olTered to install, at his own ex¬ 
pense, a modern bathroom. “Go 
ahead," replied the captain, “but if 
you put her in you must rip her out 
in the autumn." 

And that’s exactly what hap¬ 
pened. The hotel still has no con¬ 
veniences to attract “the wrong 
kind of people.” -o.l.h. 

I PUT another mark on the leg of 
the table beside my army hospital 
bed: 14 lonely and painful days 
96 


since the operation—seven still to 
go. I was feeling pretty sorry for my¬ 
self when there was a knock at the 
door and a nurse announced that a 
man wanted to look at the room. 
“Show him in,” I said. 

He came in on crutches, one f(K)t 
dragging. For some time he stared 
at each wail, at the floor and the 
ceiling. Then he hobbled to the 
dexjr. Turning back towards me 
with considerable effort, he said, 
“Excuse me —1 was very rude. But 
1 was completely lost in memories. 
You .sec, 1 was wounded in World 
War II and for live years 1 lay in 
this room withont much ho|x: of 
leaving it. But now”—and he 
smiled hajipily—‘Tm well again, 
thank God.” 

As he hobbled down the hall I 
rubbed out those 14 marks. It was 
hard to sec them anyway—my 
glasses seemed to l)c fogged over. 



vmim Vitamins & Minerals 

Bring them New Health, Vigour and Vitality 


Uociors will ull you many common ailments 
lire due to vitamin mineral deficiency. During the 
war vitamin and mineral capsules were made 
available for children by the Ministry ol I'uod. 

Vykmin’s unitage of life-giving vitamins is 
based upon the recommendations of the British 
Medical Council (Report of Council BMA 1950 
I^e 20} and other world eminent medical authori¬ 
ties, as the approximate daily requirements to make 
up the vitamin deficiency of the average person. To 
these are added a high potency of Calcium, Iron, 
1 ‘hoBphorus and Manganese. 

Vylcmin is prescribed to correct anaemia, faulty 
circulutitAi, frcciueni colds, spasmixiic digestive 
upsets, blotchy skin, general weakness and debility, 
undue tiredness, loss of weight. It's tasteless. 



^ / VITAMIN MINERAL CAPSULES 


The daily dose 0/ one red and one black capsule 
meets the vitamin retiuirements as recommended by 
B.M.A, and world eminent authorities. 

Vitamin Bi (250 I.U.) for appetite and nervous 
stomach. Vitamin Bz Kibollavin (250 micro- 
grams) for appetite, nerves, brain vigour ami 
skin. Vitamin A (sooo I.U.) for eyes, skin and 
resMtaiice. Vitamin C (300 I.U.)/or gunii and 
ikin, anaemia prevention and blood. Vitamin D 
(750 I.U.) for teeth and bone. Vitamin E (the 
eainvalent of i minim Wheat Germ OH) for 
strength and nerves. 

Phosphorus 15.2 mgs. Calcium 30.3 mgs. 
Iron 17.3 mgs, and Manganese 0.5 mgs. 


Eapeclally eincacious for ftrowinft children- 
'Hie improvement in the state of health and mental 
altitude becomes apparent in a very short time. 

Obtainable at Chemists, Hoots and Timothy Whites. 
One inonrh’i supply 8 '9, two weeks’ supply 4/9. 

Roberts Pharmaceutical Laboratories Ltd., 

12M Maker Stieei, London, W.i. 



W. O. A H. O. Wills, Branch of The Imperiol Teboeco Co. (of Greoi Britain A Ireland), Lid. 










UPE*S dm TfPAt- 


An old Blackfoot Indian and I 
used to patronize the same village 
store, where we often discussed the 
ways of the world. “Do you like 
women?” I asked one day. 

“My squaw, she gocxl woman.” 

“She must be, for you to have 
stayed married 31 years,” I said. 

There was a long silence and then 
he said, “First ten years, me and 



squaw hght, light, hght. Second ten 
years, papooses and squaw Hght, 1 
shut up. Third ten years, papcKJSCs 
grow up, I grow up, we all shut 
up.” --a.F.T. 

“I WANT to exchange these snake- 
skin pumps,” a woman in the 
crowded shoeshop told the assistant. 
“They are imperfect—see those 
scratches?” 

The assistant agreed that there 
were some tiny scratches and 
brought out another pair. The lady 
examined them carefully. “These 
are damaged, too.” 

A few minutes later the assistant 
returned with eight pairs of shoes. 
The customer thought she detected 


some flaw in each pair. '*They’rc all 
imperfect!” she exclaimed as she 
' discarded the last one. 

“Madam,” the salesman said 
wearily, "Vm not perfect, you're not 
perfect. How can you expect a snal^e 
to be perfc*ct ? ’ ’ —p.e.r. 

As A Gardener who was shared 
by several neighbours passed her 
house Miss Susie called to him to 
come in and finish a job he had be¬ 
gun for her. 

“No, Miss Susie, I can’t come to¬ 
day.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, Miss Susie, Miss Lucy 
paid me live shillings she owed me 
and I ain’t s^K'iit it. And Mr. Jones, 
he give me a ten shilling note and I 
got it right here in my |xx:kct. And 
1 jus’ don’t believe*in ovcr-supjxirt- 
ing my.self.” —Mhs. s.c. 

Driving .\i.o\<; a dusty, desolate 
Arizona road 1 was surprised to 
come upon a small roadside stall. Its 
sign proclaimed: i-rke! dig your 
OWN DESERT CACTUS. Seated beside 
it was a wizened old man in a rock¬ 
ing chair. I asked why he chose to 
sit there giving away cactus. 

“Well, son, there’s three pur- 
p<)ses,” he replied. “It gives people 
a chance to dig in the earth and gel 
themselves a nice memento of 
Arizona; it gives me a chance to 
meet a lot of interesting people. 
And it’s already half-cleared an acre 
of cactus that 1 would have had to 
haul away anyhow.” —r.a. 
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AND PERFORMANCE for a generation ! 
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"ic Lucas Patent' semi-linkless 
cell assemblies give the 
most advanced clean top 
to battery, the shortened 
inter-cell connectors reduc¬ 
ing the internal resistance. 

^ Lucas Patent Porous Rubber 
Separators—-for high effi¬ 
ciency—ensure long life and 
maximum performance. 

•ip Lucas Patent “Correct 
Acid Level '* Device, with 
protective rubber vent 
plugs, make for ease of 
maintenance. 

• Lucas“Milam'*Cases, tested 
to 60,000 volts, are fitted 
with reinforced intcrcell 
partitions. 

H Lucas grid alloy—only the 
finest refined lead is used— 
its high resistance to cor¬ 
rosion ensures long battery 
life and high performance 
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■'Reason to Die' 


v> 


Condensed from Ladies’ Home Journal 
...^ Dorothy Thompson 

^ N Whittaker Chambers’ re¬ 
markable book, Witness* which 
enables one to penetrate the mind 
of the genuine (^lommiinist more 
easily than anything else I have 
read, this sentence appears: “A 
man . . . peering u|x>n a world in 
chaos finds in the vision the two 
certainties for which the mind of 
man tirelessly seeks: a reason to 
live and a reason to die.” 

The sentence struck me as a 
strictly personal challenge. Have I 
been “tirelessly seeking a rea.son to 
live and a reason to die”? Definitely 
not. Is that becau.se 1 lack a seeking 
mind? 1 do not think so. Mine is a 
mind constantly questioning, weigh¬ 
ing, doubting, looking for answers 
and dissatisfied with most of them, 
including many generally accepted. 

A reason to live? Life it.sclf is a 
“reason to live.” My reason to live 
is because 1 love being alive. Or one 


* An acroiint of the author's experirnre as an 
underground agent of the U.S. Communist I’arty. 


could drop the last two words: 
My reason to live is because I love. 

I don’t mean “love” in the limited 
sense of sexual love, mother love or 
love of humanity, in all of which 
there is pain as well as joy. I mean 
the love that sings hymns in praise 
of things. 

Sometimes I think that people 
actually have “taken leave or their 
senses.” We can .sec, hear, taste, 
smell and touch, and these .scn.scs 
are not only a means of self protec¬ 
tion but the s(jurce of our greatest 
delight. It is through them that we 
make our first discriminations— 
between beauty and ugliness, bitter 
and sweet, music and noi.se. 

The cultivation of the scn.scs is 
intimately related to cerebral pro- 
ce.sses. “Vision” is an intellectual 
extension of the eye. Logic .strives 
to arrange thoughts in an order. Hut 
whence comes the idea of order? 
Obviously, it .seems to me, from ob¬ 
servation of order —an order not 
created by man but of which man is 
an organic part. 

Mv “reason to live” is to .strive 

4 

to recognize, accept and serve that 
order, and thus help to fulfil the 
law of Nature, creation, (iod. And 
since that order cncom{iasse.s death, 
the acceptance gives me suificient 
“reason to die.” 

The Hible is the greatest book 
ever written because it contains the 
most penetrating observations of the 
operation of natural law; the great¬ 
est warnings of what happens to 
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men wlio defy it; and the most cer^ 
tain promises of happiness to those 
who co-operate with it. 

Over and over again tlicsc days 
we hear the phrase, “The world is 
in chaos.” But “the world” is not 
in chaos. It is in perfect order and 
always has been. 

In the many years iliiring wliich 
I have been living and admiring it, 
this planet has never f.iiled to lurn 
on its axis with exact mathem.itical 
certitude; the poleslar has never 
kicked over the traces to distract the 
mariner. An acorn has always pn> 
duced an oak and not an elm; and 
the swallows have always flown 
s(iuth at the same lime. 

1 ’he best guide to ethics is ob¬ 
servation of natural attractions and 
polarities. The aggressive invite ag¬ 
gression; the hateful, hate; the lov¬ 
ing, love. Wc reap what we s(»w. 
We do not gather grapes from 
ihorn.s or figs frt»m thistles. The 
parables and teachings of C'hri.sl are 
almost all drawn from observation 
of nature, applied to human con¬ 
duct. 

(Christ was the great lilelo\er 
Who.se love of life encompassed His 
own sacrificial death “that man 
might have life and have it more 
abundantly.” His “rca.son to die” 
was His knowledge that, being 
lifted up on the cross ;»s the very 
symbol of love and life, He would 
draw all men unto Him. Christian¬ 
ity is a science of conduct. 

No, “the world” is not in chaos. 
Men arc in chaos, because of dis¬ 


obedience, because of opposition to 
accepting their place in the natural 
order. 

Communism is the cult of those 
who think man created God, and 
not the other way round. The basic 
premise of Communism is that it is 
man’s duty to “change the world” 
in contemptuous disregard of its 
natural order. But God’s nature has 
a way of getting rid of disturbers of 
its order and peace. “For 1 the 
Lord thv Ciod am a jealous God.” 

Those who look for beauty will 
find it; those who li.stcn for the voice 
of truth will hear; those who love 
will he loved; tliose who protect life 
will he protected by it—as long as 
ihc stars continue in their courses, 
the winds rise .ind the rivers How. 

This is no longer something “I 
believe.” It is something 1 ^now, 
confirmed by experience. W’hcn 1 
have helravcd the belief and disre¬ 
garded the knowledge, as I often 
ha^'c, 1 have been punished, not by 

courts hut hv inexorable effects of 
* 

cau.ses, and the punishment has 
never been unjust. 

Life is a wonder and a miracle— 
in all its phases, in fortune and mi.s- 
fortunc. W’e take life, as w'C take 
our hcl(A-ecl in marriage, “for richer, 
for poorer, in sicknc.ss and in 
health,” and the first debt wc owe 
to life is a debt of gratitude. 

“Becau.se I have loved life, I know 
1 shall Unc death as well,” .said 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

He needed no further “reason to 
live, or rca.son to die.” 




/ Don’t Li/u’ 
Drunks 


By- 

Don Hcrold 

rpHE POPULARITY of llicohol is 

I. primarily due to the fact that it 
charms people with their (jwn per¬ 
sonalities. The drinker glows with 
self-affection—and takes for granted 
that you share his adoration of him¬ 
self. He has a few drinks, and all of 
a sudden this nobody achieves iiitcl 
lect, profundity, wit and sex ap|)cal. 
He becomes a raconteur, acquires a 
singing voice, discovers how m 
rumba, attains new stature and 
standing. He who has l>ccn so little 
suddenly becomes so big. 

tt 


Well, I like him better when he's 
little. 

Don’t get me wrong. My own 
abstinenec has nothing to do with 
righteousness. Several years ago I 
discovered that I had a severe allergy 
to alcohol, and gave it up. Since 
then I have lx:cn forced to view the 
drunken antics cf my friends with a 
sol-ier eye, and I have not found 
them as amusing as they are cracked 
up to be. 

In all my life I’ve known only 
two men who have been improved 
by alcohol. Hut both, I may say, 
have an exceptional t,ilcnt for ami¬ 
ability in the first place. And one of 
them lapses into an almost unendur¬ 
able iong-windediicss when tight, 
i lls stories all become sagas. 

A drunk has sn{>crhiiman |xnvcrs 
of vision and hearing. He can spot 
a [.>otcntial victim across a clouded 
r(^om. Never let one corner you; he 
will transfix you with his stare and 
you won’t csca|»e before he has con¬ 
fessed all his sins to you. Then he 

will avoid voii for the next month 
✓ 

out of shame and remorse. 

It is impossible to carry on a con¬ 
versation with a drunk. Ordinary 
words take on inscrutable meanings 
fiir him, and the simplest idea be¬ 
comes so elusive that he cannot 
communicate it, although he’ll 
s{)end the evening trying. He is. 
vou'll gather, incoherently and 
aggressively for something or other. 
If you try to agree with him, how¬ 
ever, it just makes him angry: it 
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Straight IVoiu bed—uii to a springy carpel! That's a splendid start. 
A BMK puls pep into your step. A BMK gives comfort underfoot. 
A BMK is rich in colour and design—to cheer and brighten the home. 
BMK carpets are made from the tough, 
springy wool of the Scotch Blackfaeed sheep, 
blended with other fine wools. Here's car^Tel 
value that will sec you through years and years. 

So look for that BMK label! 

Mothproof for-ever! All BMK carpels and 
rugs are made pernianenlly mothproof. Even 
dry-cleaning, washing and wear-and-tear 
won't atfect the mothproofing. 



mothproof 

CARPETS AND RUGS 


BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 
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::fSves him no excuse to keep on 
. talking. 

Time is of no consequence to 
drinkers. No wonder they stay out 
all night! Did voii ever try to get a 
bunch of drunks to move? When 
I’m with them 1 Am conscious of 
eternally waiting for them to finish 
what they’re saying or doing. 

Of all forms of ma.ss alcoholism. 


series ot ihtemiptions. Seldom is 
anybody allowed to finish a sentence. 
There are interruptions of inter¬ 
ruptions of interruptions. I have sat 
and longed to make a chart, or a 
sort of family tree, of the chain of 
interruptions at drinking parties. 

I miLSt not neglect to mention the 
drinkers who get mean, boorksh, 
morose and frank, instead of over¬ 


the cocktail party is the most pain- amiable, like the fellow who is 
ful to any participant even partially emboldened to .say, “Your wife 
sober. It is a .sad comment on doesn’t like me, drx:s she?”—how 


human progress that, after many 
centuries of effort, mankind has 
evolved no better form of grtiup 
self-cntertainmcnl than horrible lit¬ 
tle or big cocktail parties, with all that 
standing around on aching .irchcs, 
all that forced pumping of inane 
conversation. Here is the most infan¬ 
tile of all adult .social diversions. 


arc you going to answer that? 

I know a few men and a couple of 
remarkable women who can remain 
dignified when plastered. Hut this 
seems a waste of perfectly gotxl 
whisky and money, doesn’t it? You 
ought to get something for your 
inve.stmcnt, even if it’s nothing 
more than a chance to make a No. i 


The only thing that could make 
cocktail parties wor.se would he for 
the hostesses to provide guests with 
megaphones. For drunk.s get louder 
and louder. This comes naturally 
with the quick incre.ise in .self¬ 
esteem. My remark becomes worth 
so much more than vour.s that it 
calls for shouting, to drown yours. 
This leads to the most intricate 


a.ss of yourself. 

1 am tired of drunken flights of 
fancy, of alcoholic metaphors, of 
enthusiasms sprung from gin. And 
fellows who are dull when sober arc 
even duller when drunk; they just 
spread it round more audaciously. 

No, I don’t like drunks. Hut a 
drunk doesn’t care. He likes himself 
well enough for lv)rh of us. 


yHE former head of an impurlaiu women’s org.mi7.ation was 
given an unusually glowing introduction before makuig a speech, 
“Whenever my ego is inHatcd," she began, “I’m reminded of a 
visit 1 paitl to my sister's home. The children welcomed me eagerly, 
and everything seemed fine until they were being put to bed. Then 
I heard a small but piping voice say: ‘Mummy, why was it wc 
were so glad Aunt Milly was coming?’ ” —E.K, 


AiRcsearch, makers of gadgets for the 
stratosphere—and beyond 


You Need a Jules Verne Imagination 

I 

in This Business 


Condensed From Skvw.ivs 

C LIhFORD CfAKRtlT llkeS tO SJy 
that he has built a solid busi¬ 
ness on thin a’r. This is liicTallv 
true. In the last 15 
years (hirrcit and 
his stafl at AiRe 
search, the company 
he founded, have 
become aulhoiitie^ 
on the problems of 
men and machines 
in the upper tropo¬ 
sphere and lower 
stratosj>hcrc — the 
area live to 50 miles 
above the earth. In 
two bustling plants 
sprawled alongside 
the Los Angeles, 

California, anti RlKLni\. Arizona, 
airjKjrts, Clarrett has 6,ock) employ¬ 
ees designing and manulaciuring 
vvi/.ard aircraft accessories widiout 
which flight into this thin blue be¬ 
yond—now a critical military frtni- 
tier—would be impossible. 


Franl{ /. Taylor 

The name of AiResearch is a by¬ 
word among American aircraft de¬ 
signers. “We can’t flv anv faster or 

ft / 

higher than gadgets 
like Cliff Ciarrett’s 
will let our planes 
go,” says Hall Hib¬ 
bard, chief engineer 
for the Lockheed 
.'\ircraft Corjxjra- 
lion. 

One of rliese gad¬ 
gets is a minuscule 
tornado machine, 
about the size of 
grapefruit and 
weighing 16 pounds. 
I'bis little tempest 
in a teapot has the 
cooling capacity of ^5 hou.schold re¬ 
frigerators. Garrett’s engineers de¬ 
signed it to protect jet pilots from 
“ram heat”—i:aused bv friction of 

a 

air on the plane's surface—which 
would turn a '<xkpir into an oven, 
were it not for one ot rhe.se c<x)lers. 




. * I ^ » ’ 

if ■>' Anothef cooling problem arose 
out of the necessity for jet pilots to 
wear pressure suits to counteract the 
terrific pulls on their bodies at sonic 
speeds. Sweating inside tlicsc air¬ 
tight logs, pilots often landctl with 
water up to their knees. CJarrelt’s 
answer is a vcst-pockct contraption, 
hooked to the pressure suit, which 
the pilot can switch on to c(X)l and 
dry his inner clothing as he flies. 

Keeping the pilot from cooking is 
only part of Garrett’s worry. At 
tomorrow’s speeds, the inslru.'ncnts, 
fuel and lubricants, even the plane 
itself, must be prevented from burst¬ 
ing into flame, as some 400,000 
meteors do cverv year wlien ihcv 
flash into the earth's t)uter air. Ai- 
Rescarch engineers try to keep five 
years ahead of llie aerodynamics 
procession. 

“Designs arc now on the hoards 
for aircraft flying 2,500 miles an 
hour at altitudes up to io(),(K)(r) feet, 
where the outside temperature is 
minus 70. degrees," (larreit says. 
“At that poiiir, skin-friction tem¬ 
peratures alone may leach i,ro(i de¬ 
grees Fahrenheit. Adding other heat 
factors, you get a cockpit tempera¬ 
ture of 1,800 degrees, ne.'iily enough 
to melt iron!" 

Without wailing for tomorrow’s 
air hciidachcs, Garrett has plenty of 
them in today’s's{)ecds. Each prob¬ 
lem has called for a new gadget, and 
each plane for a sjKcial model of 
each gadget, with the result that the 
AiResearch line includes 700 dif¬ 
ferent products. The company sold 


$65,000,000 worth of them last year 
to aircraft builders and airlines, and 
has a $145,000,000 backlog of orders. 

It was the death of his brother, a 
nav.nl air pilot, which determined 
young ClilT Garrett to devote his 
life to making flight safer. In 1936, 
at the age of 28, after working six 
years for aeroplane manufacturers 
while studying engineering at night, 
he founded an accessory-supply busi¬ 
ness which catered exclusively to 
American aircraft builders. 

Wanting to find out more about 
the technicalities of flight, he [ler- 
.suaded a group of ass(.k:i.itcs to help 
him start a research lahrjratory, and 
AiResearch was launched in 1938. 

After Ins rcsearciiers found the 
answer to a feaiherwciyht heat ex- 

O 

changer to cool engine oil, Garrett 
had to make the ctMjIers himself, 
because 110 established manufacturer 
wanted to bother with the intricate 
devices. Soon, when planes soared 
upstairs where jet fuel solidifies like 
paraffin, the engines needed heaters 
as well as coolers, so Garrett added 
heaters to his list. 

The gadget that put AiResearch 
on the maj) was a cabin regulator, a 
.sort of iron lung for the first pres¬ 
surized passenger plane, the Boeing 
Stratolincr. Without some means 
of maintaining low-altitude atmo¬ 
sphere pressures, tr:jve!lers and crew 
would have had to sit with oxygen 
tubes in their mouths. Boeing en¬ 
gineers designed a cabin pressurizer. 
but shied at manufacturing it Ix;- 
causc the tolerances were too exact. 
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Thcy'cdled in Garrett, who was 
already known as an expert rni any¬ 
thing that couldn't be done. 

When Garrett told experienced 
mechanics that he wanted a toler¬ 
ance of 8o millionths of an inch, I5 
times as fine as the finest human 
hair, most of them threw up their 
hands. Garrett hired a hunch of 
bright youngsters fresh from trade 
schools and indoctrinated them with 
his ideas. “They didn’t know what 
was impossible, so they went ahead 
and did what we told them to do,” 
he explains. 

The regulators, standard now on 
many airliners, gave Garrett’s {x:o- 
ple the experience to build otlier 
equipment. As planes climbed 
higher and dived faster, builders 
needed controls that responded to at¬ 
mospheric and temj)er.ilure ch.inges 
faster than human lingers react to a 
red-hot stove. This led U) the perfec¬ 
tion of an electronic brain, housed 
in a little five-inch cube, and so 
sensitive that it thinks and acts for 
the pilot. Ai Research also manu¬ 
factures a line at actuators wliich 
replace pilots’ muscles in operation 
of the ailerons, rudder and landing 
gear. At sonic s[x:cds the strength 
required to move the controls is 
increased 8o-foId, so Ciarrett's men 
devised little motors, no larger than 
spools, that act as mechanical 
musclc.s. 

With the advent of the turho jer 
bomber, Garrett and his brains trust 
of nearly i,ocxi engineers faced an¬ 
other problem. The turlx>-jct engine 
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I One British designer witli u “Jules 
i Wrne Imagination" has produced 
! M>ineihing every stratospheric fighter 
! pilot is pleased to have—-an automatic 
• cjccluin seat. In an emergency, this 
not finly throws die crewman clear of 
his aircraft, it also feeds him with 
' o\ygt‘n until he gets down to a safe 
height, then releases him from the 
; seal and opens his parachuie for him. 

If die pilot is ejected from his aircraft 
at low ahitu{lc, there is no dclax 
mechanism; the barometric brain 
opens the parachute at once. 

British commercial jets are now lly- 
'Mg at 500 m.p.h. way up in the 
stratosphere—formerly die fighter 
pilot’s domain—and new gadgets are 
‘oeing invented to keep the p.as.sengt'r 
' c.ibijt pics.suri/e<i, ciHjled, heated and 
dehumidified for the ordinary airliiit 
trascU r as well. l’(>r instance, when 
tlie (aimet is dying at over .|o,oo»i ft. 
with internal cabin pressure liown to 
only ii>,(Kio ft., there is an ouisidi 
force ot nearly eight tons on the cabin 
dcKir. Brit.iin's )U airliners iise miial 
to metal hoiultiig instead of the con¬ 
ventional rivets to give the structural 
eltiricncy neiess.ny in a higli'S|)eetl. 
high'aliitude passenger airliner. 

require.s kio limes more power lo 
.start than ihc conventional radial 
engine. Carrying a starter and bat¬ 
teries capable of starting the turbo 
jet was Oiit of the question, because 
of the weight involvctl.•Under CJar- 
rett’s impatient prodding, Ai Re¬ 
search came up W'iih an 88-pound, 
siiitca.sc-sizc gas iinhine engine that 
is the lightest and most axnpact port - 
able package of pt)wcr yet invented. 
After it kicks over the plane’s en¬ 
gines, it is switched to generate 
electric power needed in flight. 



Although he is a crack transport to take time off fot a long rest, he 


pilot, Garrett never needs to go 
aloft to observe how his gadgets 
are working. In their straio-lab, 
which looks like a battered old 
bomber on the outside, he and his 
researchers duplicate on the ground 
the stratospheric conditions that 
torment metals, fibres, fuels and 
oils, as well as pilots. Sitting in a 
specially built compartment, they 
can simulate flight up to i,2no miles 
per hour at 75,000 feet, and watcli 
what is hap[x-ning on recording in¬ 
struments. 

Garrett’s insatiable curiosity and 
liis willingness to risk large sums to 
gel answers to the unknown have 
rocketed him to tlic front in the 
thin-air husiness. 

Last summer, when he was forced 


did a lot of cogitating about the 
gadgets rcciuired for tomorrow’s 
missiles, which may attain speeds 
up to a mile a second. At this pace, 
CJarrett thinks earth-made vehicles 
will wrench themselves free from 
the earth’s gravitational pull. 

“The hig problem then,” he 
muses, “will be to create artificial 
gravity so that wc’ll have some way 
to navigate. We’re going to have to 
work out ht)w to sustain life up 
there where we can’t pressurize 
because there’s no air to compress. 
But some of our bovs will be com- 
ing up with the answers. You can 
bet that when the first space ship 
takes off for the moon it will l-)e 
equipped with a lot of Ai Research 
gadgets.” 


Rum Humour 


Onk .MOKNiNC iny father met Frank Thompson, an engaging inebriate. 
“Frank, why tlf)n't vou cut oiu the booze.'” he asked. 

“Well, Lou," Frank answered. “somcrinie.s I do get to fcclin’ migbt\ 
mean, an' my '•(omacli goes b.ick on me. and 1 decide to swear off. I go 
for two or three days vvithf»ut umcliin’ a ilrop, and then one morning 1 
wake up, ami the sky i> blue and the birds are singin* and the sun is all 
bright and warm --atul tlicn, by God, Lou. I rally !” — c'.m.f. 


At a I'oi.iTioL convention in Mississippi, one «jf the delegate.^ gut 
somewhat intoxicated. During a discussion on appointing the temporary 
and permanent oflicers, the drunk got up and tried to move a resolution. 
\ crony pulled his coat-tail ami hissed, “Keep quiet! You’re drunk and 
you don't know what you're t.ilking about. You don't e\en know the 
difference between permanent and temporary.” 

“Oh yes, 1 do.” he retorted. “I’m drunk, and that’s temporary. But 
you’re a darned fool, am! that’.s permanent.” —G.E..\. 



Once called Vncle Sam*s**poor house** the 


Virgin Islands are now prospering from 
tourists, holiday-makers and divorce-seeders 


Contlensed from Cosmopolitan Albert (^. Maisel 


Virgin Islands, three tiny 

specks in the C^aribbean 

which the United States purchased 

from Denmark in itjij, arc liccom- 

ing a bcjoming divorce centre. Hc- 

sidcs the usual grounds—impotence, 

desertion, crucltv. insanitv and ha- 
« * 

bitual drunkenness—a V^irgin Is 
lands divorce can be granted on the 
vague basis of incompatibility. All 
that is demanded in addition is that 
a divorce-seeker prene to the judge 
that he or she has spent the last six 
weeks in this tropical paradise. 

The case can be tiled only ^5 d.iys 
after arrival. The divorce-seeker, 
however, must be v.iretnl ikh to buy 
a round-trip ticket, or her former 
sjxiuse can go* into his Home court 
vears later and claim that the divcjrce 
is invalid and fraudulent, using the 
ticket record to [)rove that the 
divorcee never really intended to 
establish permanent residence. The 
casy-divorcc law came along just 
as World War II ended. The ter¬ 
ritory—once labelled “an effective 

tut 


poorhousc" by i-lerbcrt Hoover 
when he w;is President—has been 
booming ever since. 

The U.S. possession comprises 
three little islands —St. Ooix, St. 
John and .St. Thomas. The winding 
streets of St. 'rhomas’s capital, 
('harloiie Amalie -trod, a tew years 
;igo, by bare feci .ind donke.vs--- 
bustle with trade and trallic. 
'f'vvu-Injndrcil-ve.ir-old vvarehou.scs, 
empty since Hlackbeard and his fel¬ 
low pirates were pm out ot business, 
have been converted iutobiisv shops 
where cicareiies sell for 11 cents a 
packet and tourists snatch up bar¬ 
gains in Danish nIIvct, Hrilish 
tweed-s and I*rencb perfumes. 

( 3 n the surrouiidini: bills and 
along the many curving bavs a 
swarm of miesibouses and small 

I 7 

hotels has sprung up, capjKil by the 
S3.5<x5»tHio Virgin I dr hotel, which 
sports a swimming jUiol on stilt.s 
4(xj feet above the turcjuoisc sea and 
advertises itself as “'rhe Most Mag¬ 
nificent Hotel in the Americas." 



do you realise that 


you can drive a car 
or operate a fleet 
anywhere In the world 

and be 
sure of 
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them efficiently 


There’s a LOCAL 
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over-acidity 
take END’S 








Pleasant, refreshing END’S “Fruit Salt” 
is the gentle corrective most of us need 
to keep the system regular. END’S is 
particularly suitable for children — and 
for anyone with a delicate stomach. 

END’S will safely relieve over-acidity, a most 
frequent cause of indigestion, heartburn and 
flatulence. **Fruit Salt” is soothing and settling 
to the stomach upset by unsuitable food or 
drink. 

A dash of END’S “ Fruit Salt” at any time of 
day makes a sparkling, invigorating health- 
drink. To feel better —and look better — keep 
fit, fresh and regular with your END’S. 


Eno’s‘Fruit Salt’ 

THE GENTLE ANTACID LAXATIVE 

2/6d. Regular Size—Family Size (double the quantity) 4/6d. 



The words **KNO**, "BNoV* and “FRUIT SALT” are registered Trade Marks. 



AMFlmCA'S NEW OWORCE HAVEN 


Some of its more attractive suites 
cost a shade over $100 a day. Nearly 
half the jobs in St. I’hojna.s are pro¬ 
vided by the tourist business. 

Men make up a larger jjera-iir.i^c 
of the plaiiUifTs than in most di¬ 
vorce centres and their number is 
throwing, because in the VM. div«>icc 
mill a man doesn’t have to go into 
the witness box and besmirch the 
good name of the little woman. All 
he has to testify tf) is th.it he and she 
arc incompatible. 

The Islanders, much as ihev wel¬ 
come divorce-seekers, cast a dis;ip- 
proving eye at indecorous goings- 
on. Ciallivanting.s th.it vvcaild not 
stir a rip[)le in other nsorts are 
frowned upon. 


^'3 

Hotel-keepers, shopowners and 
lawyers who are riding the divorce 
boom know that the long-term de¬ 
velopment of their prosperity rests 
upon the many i|uict people who— 
spending mtKlc.stly—may yet leave 
millions in the Islands' c jfFers. 
That’s why their most eon.servative 
elements, led by (Governor dc 
Castro, have, sternly refti.sed to 
license u-ambling. 

AikI that is also why responsible 
jieople in the Virgin Islands are ad¬ 
vertising their islands only as a 
wonderful resort, winter or sum¬ 
mer, and are counting on the 
divorce lawvcrs to keep quietly 
sending them an ever-growing crop 
of customers. 
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Ho/i 's That . tguin? 


[■'(iR a Virginia bankets' .\^^c>ci.■^ti(ln course 
anroiinced were: “nn|)<)iiiinitics in Hanking’’ 
mciU'' ami Defamations." 


the lecture topi* s 
and “liinhewlc- 


A M\N idling in an applii.iiioii for duty in the U.S. Arinv's 
CajuiUcr-lnulligeiuc C'orjis fouiul hiinsell slopped ilcaJ by this 
i]ijc.stuin; "I line you or any of your rclau\cs ever conintiticd 
suicide?" 


I'liK MAtrSZiNi-. predicted: “Less young heef will get to 

luarkcc this .'lutumn. Ke.ison: caitleineii will lioUl back yrtung 
Mcer.s to build up their herds." 


IiF.M in The Tinn'f 
usual meeting this wt 


: “’rhe CdairMivatit Society will not have its 
ek, owing to unforeseen cii'tum.sianccs.’’ 


Ci.iiii Nocturne, a New York night club, .adscrtised : 
Kcvuc. No Cover liver.’’ 


»• 


All C.irl 



i;hc Most 
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By Henri Temiuttl^d 


V i'ARtNTs discovered 
early tluit my one 
serious interest was music, and on 
my seventh birthday they gave me 
the present I wanted most—a vio 
lin teacher. I had had a few lessons 
from my father, but thi.s was the 
real thing, a professional. 

As I trudged to Mr. Iiliiz’s home 
for my first le.s.son, I was overjoyed 
—and also scared. Would m\ 
teacher be tall.' Would lie have a 
beard: If I made a mi.stake, would 
he hit me with the lidtlle, stand me 
in a corner." 

Card IJlil/. turned (nit to be 
small. That rather comforted me. 
He had a little black moustache and 
neatly combed brown hair. His 

m 

little steps, as he walked across the 
room, were full ol bomu ing energy. 
He wore immaculate grev spats and 
his shoes .shone like mirrors. 

He greeted me warmly, then 

vj-':- '■; v •• :■ 

Henri Temuska, cono-rr oolinisi, is 
leader of the well'knrKvn (^u.iric-t, 

which ha.s jxrfornicd widt-ly in and 

.-Smerica. 
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with a twinkle in his e\e stood my 
ftcldlc on it.s end on his forehead. 
With both arms spread, he did a 
precari(Jii.s lialancing act acro.ss the 
room. Turning romul irium|ih.iiitU, 

he then took mv liow and balanced 

* 

it on the lip of his no.se. I felt a 
grtjwing confidence in my new 
teacher. 

'Then he .sat down at die piano 
and played a few sweeping arpeg 



rue MOST UmdkGWTTABtJS CHARACTEIt tVE MET 


gios. “Come, my lad,” he said, 
“let’s play.” He tuned my tiny 
■kldlc and played a tune on it. L had 
never heard anything so beautiful. 

I vowed at that instant that some 
day 1 would play like Mr. l>lii/.. 

While I tried my hand on the 
violin, he aceoni])anied me at the 
piano, im[irovising a.s we went 
along. Once in a while he w<»nld 
shout an encouraijini; remark above 
the din: “liravo,” or “Ca»nie on, 
Paganini.” Or he would sing in a 
child-like fal.sctto, conve\ing die 
true phrasing of the music. Occa¬ 
sionally he woiikl stop to correct inv 
lingering or the wav I held my vio¬ 
lin, and then we'd be oil again, the 
violin, piano and the falsetto voice 
all rt(X)diiig the room with exuber 
ant .sound. 

Thus began an assiiLiation svhith 
lasted for many vears aiul devel¬ 
oped into a deep friendship. Mr. 
Blit/ became the fixed st.ir b\ 
which I judged all «ilher v.ilues. 

Cairel Blit/ was a born musician. 
When he was a bo: in Kotteniani, 
the great Y.sase heard him and was 
so impre.s.sed that he olTered to t.ike 
the lad with him on his tours ami 
teach him for n<»thing. But the 
f.tmilv was poor and needed the 
money voting ('arel was earning h\ 
jilaying in cafes and night clubs. 

Unable to pursue any formal 
studies, he practi.sed alone. Perhaps 
it was the loughne.ss of his early 
strtigglc that made him such a line 
teacher, for he had to discover for 
himself almoslevervlhinsihc learned. 


He never became a concert solo¬ 
ist, but while still in hi.s teens he 
landed a coveted membership in the 
world-famous Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra. There he was 
inspired by daily communion with 
the world’s greatest conductors and 
.soloist.s. 

Bur it was not enou(>h lor him to 

I » 

love music; he had to teach others 
to know' its power. So. when he was 
olTeretl a teaching position at the 
Music School in Rotterdam .some 
veirs later, he .sci/cd the oppor- 
lunitv. Th.ii was when i came to 
know him. 

VoM reached .Mr. Blit/'s study bv 
w'alking through his music .shop. 
Anyone entering the .shop auto¬ 
mat i call v set in motion a plectrum 
.ittachetl to the top of the door, 
w'hich scra[)ed again.st the .strings of 
a violin facing dow'uwards from the 
ceiling, jiroducing a resounding and 
perfect O major chord. Here every 
member of the familv--hu.sband, 
wile, son, daughter—took turns 
.selling ocarinas, miitc.s, rosin, hows, 
violins, strings. In the hack of the 
house was a violin repair shop, 
which Mr. Blitz sharetl with his 
son, an expert violin maker. 

The Blitzes’ home was the most 
hospitable in Rotterdam. People 
tlrop|sed in .ill dav; tea wms for ever 
stewing on a little wick-and-pewter 
contraption. With Mrs. Blitz, a 
woman <»f gen'^roiis proportions and 
indestructible good humour, pre¬ 
siding, the whole house glowed 
with eozincss and contentment. 



On days when Mr. Blitz taught 
at the school he set out carlv. His 
walk was punctuated by frequent 
hat-lifting, nodding and hand-shak¬ 
ing, for he seemed to be on friendly 
terms with at least half Rotterdam. 
He took a never-ending delight in 
the sounds and sights of the zoo, 
the busv railway .station, the canals, 
the flower stalls, the count lc.ss cares, 
as he passed them. “My morning 
symphony,” he called this walk. 

On some cvening.s Mr. Blitz went 
off to conduct liis Longshoremen’s 
Choir. Here he was really in his 
clement. He had welded this group 
of simple men, wh > could not rcatl 
a note of music, into a really fine 
choir. He in.stilled in them a love 
and understanding of music and a 
zest for all that made life worth 
living. 

Mr. Blitz was paid nothing for 
this work, nor for nianv other 
things he did, like lending violins 
to students who could not huv them 
or giving them the finest of strings 
and musical scores. 

Many teachers made their stu¬ 
dents’ livc.s miserahle h\ fori.ing 
them to rcjx;at single pa.s.sages over 
and over again. Mr. Blitz had a dif¬ 
ferent approach. When frequent 
repetition of a difl'iciili pa.s.sag(. 
.seemed indispensable, he would het 
his student that he couldn't do it 
right ten times in succe.ssion. 
Naturally we snapped at the bait. 

He had even found a wav of mak- 
ing scales palatable. He would ac¬ 
company them at the piano, giving 


free reign to his imagination. Frag¬ 
ments from the Beethoven concerto 
would pop up in the accompani¬ 
ment, quite possibly followed by a 
variation on “The La.st Rose of 
Summer.” On one occasion, as 1 
was mangling a diflicult four-octave 
.scale, a running counterpoint on 
“Yes, Wc Have No Bananas” sud¬ 
denly eru[itcd in the has.s. In short, 
as everv real teacher must, soimer or 
later, he found the key to his stu¬ 
dents’ hearts. Having won their 
trust and alTection, he knew they 
were re.idv to ah.sorb all he could 
give them. 

There were times wlien 1 found 
it hard to cut .short a soccer g.imc in 
order to praeti.sc iny fiddle, and on 
.such occasions it lx!eanie a contest 
between temptation and my scn.se 
of duiv to Mr. Blitz. He always won 
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—after one sliaitcring e.spcricncc. 

On that Wedne.sdav afterncKjn, as 
I walked into his study, I imagined 
there was a little less cordialilv than 
u.sual in his welcome. Instead of 
performing a trick or telling a joke, 
he asked iminedialelv. “Have you 
practised well this weck.^“ 

1 said I had spent several hours in 
the most consecrated communion 
with rnv violin. 

“That's fine,” he said. “Let’s 


Ijegin.” 

I opened my fiddle case. It was 
empty! Muttering something about 
running home lor the in.stiument, 
I dashed out. But mv fiddle was 
nowhere at home I 

Red with humiliation, I went 


iBamejis 


Ikt) Ideal fHw/) 



“/ Amtw of no tohuico .\f> cool wu! 
fruKtam ami one which keep.s .\o well 
in the manv iUlfereni teinpemtiire^ 

that I experieme . Utnally I 

wanted a chatipe of tohac(o\ after 
yeatw of heavy snuikinp amf t tied oio 
a preat many different before 
deciding that lianieYn was the only 
low that Jille*! thf hill." 



For lack of this 


a housewife 
suffered 


from weariness 


: This one dessertspoonful of Vita-Yeast provi¬ 
des your full daily requirement of the essential 
; B vitamins. These vitamins play a vital part 
; ill releasing energy from the food you cat.That 
' is why Vita-Yeast is a defence against the 
j weariness from which so many women suffer. 
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Take Vita-Yeast flake* every day 1 

Man/ people 
enjoy them as a 
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Rravies. Others 
prefer them with 
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breakfast cereal 
or viewed fruit 
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r/a Tfm MOST vmoncnxTABLE character */fit 


back to Mr. Blitz. He solemnly 
walked to the cupboard, opened 
the door and brought forth my vio¬ 
lin. It had been there since the pre¬ 
vious Wednesday. 

After he had devoted seven years 
to me, Mr. Blitz decided the time 
had come for m\ lirst public ap¬ 
pearance. For weeks he coached me 
in an atmosphere of excitement that 
rose in a feverish crescendo. For¬ 
tunately, the concert went o(T well. 
Mr. Blitz accompanied me at the 
piano, and beamed or made faces at 
every pause. It was so much like one 
of our lessons that I w.is Jicver really 
nervous. 7 ’wicc, .is I seemed about 
to falter, he whispered, “Come on. 
Paganini”—and plavcrl a bit louder 
until we got through the passage. 

On my i«5th birthday m\ parents 
decided that I should broaden m\ 
musical horizon b\' going to Berlin 
to studv with an intcrnationallv fa 
mous teacher. Mr. Blit/, had always 
known that this das mu.st come. 
But giving his star pupil into the 
hands of another was not ea.sv. I le 
spent much of the das of mv depar 
turc po]i.shing and rc.stringing aiul 
tuning my violin, 'rogeiher we 
played over all jjur fasouriic 
pieces. 

It was onlv after I began to siud\ 
with my new teacher that I realized 
that Mr. Blitz had taught me much 
more than music. He taught me a 
way of life. He had such zest ftjr the 
simple joys that he had no time for 
malice. His music, his family and 
pupils, the buzzing workshop and 


his beloved city of Rotterdam—all 
required loving care and attention. 
There remai ned no room for envying 
others with more money or success. 

I never lo.st touch with Mr. Blitz. 
During holidays we played all the 
pieces I had been learning. 1 felt 
that he saw in mv budding career 
the concert career which he had 
once hoped to have himself—and 
was ple.ised. 

From Berlin I went to Paris, 
where, for a li\ing, I played the 
most horrible trash in a circu.s band, 
and, for glory, the heavenly Mozart 
concertfjs over the Eirfel Tower 
Radio. I'recpieni telegrams arrivcil 
from Mr. Blitz. Telegrams like 
“Mozart concerto beautiful, watch 
intonation la.st [>:ige,” or, “Bravo, 
Baganini." 

One da\ the lammis violinist Carl 
Flescb olTercfl to t.ike me with him 
to the United .Stales, where I would 
have a scholarship at the C’lirtis In¬ 
stitute. I'or me to .icccpt without 
consulting Mr. Blit/ would have 
been unthinkable. 1 rn.shed to Rot¬ 
terdam get bis blc.s.sing. He gave 
it entbLisiasticalK. 

Tlirce years later I graduated 
Irom the (Airtis Institute and took 
up resilience in London. 1 was now 
t»n mv own—almost. I’or Card 
Blitz was alwavs with me in his 
letters, cheering 'nd encouraging 
me along the torliuius road to 
recognition, helping me not o.ily 
with my musical j^roblcm.s but 
with my personal ones. 

In the late ’30s I visited Holland 
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frequently, appearing as soloist with 
symphony orchestras and playing 
for concert societies. I would play 
for Mr. Blitz before every iin{wr- 
lant concert and he would criticize 
me unsparingly if I veered frr)m the 
path of true musicianship. We trav¬ 
elled together from city to city. We 
would talk of music, but increas¬ 
ingly our minds were on the dark 
threat of war. 


In April 1939 I ended a European 
tour at The Hague, appearing with 
the Residentie Orchestr;. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards I hoarded a train 
for the ship which was to lake me 
to America. Mr. and Mrs. Blit/, 
came to the train to see me olT, as 
did my parents. We shoiild all have 
been happy after the success of the 
concert, but a silence tlc.sccndt-d 
upon us. For the ^^^t lime tbcrc 
was no music in Mr. Blitz's voice or 
eyes as he said good-[)yc. 

When Holland was inv.ided my 
correspondence with Mr. Blitz was 
cut off. I Icarneil that his family 
had survived the dreadful bombing 
of Rotterdam, hut where were they 
now? No one could tel! me. 

After the war I hastened hack to 
Rotterdam. Stepping off the train, 
I faced a scene of utter desolation. 






The Blitz home had been near the 
station. But now there wa.s no sta¬ 
tion. It had been near the zoo. But 
where was the zoo? I found n<jt a 


trace of the spotlessly clean house 
with the display window filled with 
violins and ocarinas—nothing but 
weeds and mud and rubble. 

I soon learned that the whole 
l.miily, except for a son who went 
underground, had been .sent by the 
Nazis to the gas chambers. I wa.s 
.stunned. For a long, long moment I 
could nol conceive of plaving again. 
Without Mr. Blitz my violin would 
have made no music. How could I 
go on without him? 

But he had taught me heller than 
that. From the very first his advice 
had been t(> kceji on plaving— 
stumble, but keep on. His teaching 
fin.illy pcnctraled my grief and 1 
[ilavt'd again. 

Mr. Blitz had many pupil.s, and 
today they arc m.iking music, and 
te.iching mu.sic, in many cities and 
towns. I have heard hi.s students, 
and his sluclcnts’ students, through¬ 
out Furopc. Each time I hear their 
music I have the feeling that Mr. 
Blitz is hearing it, too; that he is 
nodtliug and heaming and cr\ing, 
“Bravo, l^iganini, hr.ivol" 




Sponunicoits and Unreheursed 

In Mf.s radio progranimr, Cinun ho Marx a.sked u ni.iii ii lie knew 
what an extravaganza was. 

“I ought to,’* replied the man. “I married one.” 


—NIW; Brna'lrdtit 




T here is so much to know and so little 
time in which to learn > Take advan¬ 
tage now of the great wealth of special¬ 
ised knowledge that is available to you 
immediately Make yourself a mastei in 
your trade or profession and give youi- 
self the confidence and the earning 


MASnR 

power that only full knowledge can give. 

The Caxton library of information 
built up over these many years, revised 
and edited so that every detail is up-to- 
date, can open up for you in your own 
profession or trade new avenues of suc¬ 
cess and development 
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It’s time pyfomaniacs were 
properly dealt with 



Why Is a Firkiuk:? 

(londciiscd from Rn-.uii- 
.1. /:. Iloithncr 

T iir k;- yi‘:ir-(>1d smi nf :) 

giiishal doclor. a l>rtlli;iiii, pic 
pi)sscssiii«{ yomh, Icli liis romp oiil 
evening eanying a ileadly we.ijRui 
’-a liox of matches. Kespoiuling lo 
an overwlielming urge, he si.iruil 
fires in one hiiiUling after aiuuher. 
lie attempted lo hum down two 
hotels, three churches, his own 
hoarding-house, two w.ireh»)ii.ses. 
three doctors' surueries. a lihr.ir\. 
the new' town hall, a chemist's shii[) 
and die police headijii.irlers. 

This is the wav of the pvro 
maniac,a memher of the most pecu¬ 
liar criminal set in the United States. 
He gives no ratiun.il motive for 
what he docs. He is a puzzle to the 
police. He realizes that people in a 


building he touches off may be 
burned to death, but he cannot help 
himself—he must start that fire. - 
There are cases on record of fire¬ 
bugs who have rushed into police- 
.stations shouting, “Stop mcl Stop 
me liefore 1 start another!” 

Ten years ago the U.S. National 
Hoard c)f Fire Underwriters was 
faced with tlic fact that arson (mali¬ 
cious burning, usiially fur insurance 
money) had greatly diminished, but 
that pyromania (the firebug’s di.s- 
casc) was increasing to alarming 
proportions. Millions of dollars had 
been spent to teach American com¬ 
munities fire control and safely; 
mure niillirins had been spent U> 
track ilown and convict arson rings. 
Hut insurance losses were as high 
as ever; Lleath from fires had in¬ 
creased. 

The Fire Underwriters went lo 
Dr. Nolan Lew'is, bead of the Neiv 
^'urk State Fs\ehiatrie Institute and 
l lospit.il, anil described the fright¬ 
ening problem. Would he under¬ 
take the first Lomprelien.sive study 
ever made of pyromania.^ The re¬ 
sulting rc[>ort, Piitho/ogu'iil Fire- 
setr/ng —recently completed by Dr. 
l-e\vis in co oj)eration with Dr. 
Helen ^’arnell- has laid bare the 
ceiie workings of the firebug’s 
mind. 

To understand the pyromaniac, 
we must first realize, says Dr. 
Ltw'is, that “fire seems an embodi¬ 
ment of the entire life force—^as well 
as the force of destruction. It seems 









an implement endowed with super¬ 
natural powers.” 

' “Everyone loves a fire,” says Dr. 
Yarnell. “But whereas normal pci>- 
ple satisfy tlieir interest with a 
campHre or a fire in the fireplace, 
or with candles on the dinner table, 
the pyromaniac cannot. 

“There is .somethin!;; in the pyro’s 
make-up which pieveiils him from 
handling frustrations like i normal 
person or even like a neurotic. Since 
fire can be so completely destructive 
it is an excellent means for the weak 
individual to carry f>ut aggressive 
acts of hatred or violence. And in 
striving for an outlet, the pyro’s 
emotions undergo .1 change so com¬ 
plete that he is indillerent to the 
violence he is committing. The fire 
itself becomes complete s.disfaction 
—no matter what t>r how much it 
destroys.” 

A 24-ycar'old who si.irteil 17 I ires 
that caused S2«x>,fxxj wt)rrh of de¬ 
struction said in his confes.si»*n: “My 
mind and will were over^x>wereil, 
and I completely lost eonlnil over 
mvself.” 

The son of a wealthy famil\ 
started 31 fires, then blrx:ked rtjads 
to prevent fire engines from getting 
through. Churches, .schtKds, b.irns, 
houses, blocks of fiats and shops in 
a four-mile area were consumed hv 

4 

the conflagrations. A volunteer fire¬ 
man burned out a ^o-sc^uare-milc 
area with these results: 30 fam¬ 
ilies homeless; 12 people killed; 
S3,ooo,txx) worth of timber destrejy- 
cd; a score of fire-fighters seriously 


injured; barns, storets, grain eleva¬ 
tors and coal stock-piles wiped out. 

“Probably the mo.st frightening 
asj.x,’ct <if pynjmaniacs,” Dr. Lewis 
.s:iy.s, “i.s that to the casual observer 
they seem .so noinial that they at¬ 
tract little attention, even though for 
a time their will, judgment, .sense 
t»f danger and appreciation of right 
ami wrong are in su.s|K’nse. In their 
conle.ssions they invariably clescrilx: 
thcm.sclves a.s i)r. jekylls and Mr. 
Hytle.s.” 

For maiu pyros (Ireraising has 
a definite .sexual cun notation. One 
voting man, son of a university pro¬ 
lessor, formed a habit of starting a 
small lire, calling for his girl, then 
returning to the lire to watch it 
with her. Me told detectives that it 
was no fun .seeing his girl if there 
was uo liri'. 

It i.s commoniy helieved that 
women never .start liie.s, hut this is 
not .so. 'File fem.ile [lyro seems U) 
like plaving the role ol lieroic vic¬ 
tim : .she usually btirn.s property that 
h.is emotional meaning for her-—her 
own hou.se, her neighbour's lunise 
or .soincrimes the church. 

Drs. Lew'is and Variiell s.iv th.ii 
every lireraiser .should be classified 
as psvcliotic (having a mental di.s- 
ortlcr) until it is tlefinilely proved 
orlierwi.se. (’oiiltmicd firebugs can 
iifjt be cbangeii by prison, nor 
usually by slate hospiral.s for the 
insane. They need to be irc.itei! in 
a hospital devoted exclusively to 
pyroniania and .similar ty]M:.s of 
psychopathology, 
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Coiuii'metl J rum the book by Tar ley Mow at 

^^ 5 i-ie unusd.il uiul :il>Mjrl>ing story of a young Canadian ex-scrvicc- 
man who, disillusioned l>y the endless slaughter of war, found 
friendly sanetuary in the Arctic Barren Lands. Adopted hy a lost 
tribe of Eskimos, he followed the vast herds of migrating caribou 
and came tt> know the “People of die Deer’’ as no other white man 
ever has. 

“One need not lx: an Arctic enthusiast/' writes ihc New York 
Herald Tribune, “to enjoy this immensely readable liook," 

"Ptofilr of fhr Dfrr," «n Atlantir Monthly Pwks hook, eoftyrighl t9S2 U5 

by t'viry Moteot, is hy Mtchmel Joseph, LonJoo. at I.U. 




^ tl|e I 

1 \ THE si'Rivf; Oh 1955, when 
%J I was 15, I niatlc my hrsl 
journey intoihc Arctic on the “Mus¬ 
keg Express,” the rchellioiis and 
contrary railwav which stretches 
northwards for 500 desolate miles 
to the town of C^hnrchill on Mod 
son Bay. At Mile 410, wliere the 
stunted spruce forests gave way to 
those great Arctic plains we call the 
Barrens, something happened that 
was to lead me into an undreamed¬ 
of world in the vears which still lay 
far ahead. 



magnitude that 1 could hardly 
credit my senses. 'riKMi, abruptly, it 
thinned cnit and in a few moments 
was g(jfie, leaving bellilul it a broad 
highway in the snow. 

It was a sight that a boy—or a 
man -does not forget. I hen and 
there I av\|uirei.l a disea.se—Arctic 
lever, which lills it.s victims with a 
consumiiiir uriie to wander for ever 
through tho.se mightv .spaces at the 
top (d the world. 

Mv infection l.iy dormant for 
manv vear.s. 'I hen. when I returned 


The rustv wlii.sile of the old en¬ 
gine began to blow furiouslv. A 
brown, turbulent river was surging 
out of the dying fore.sis and plung¬ 
ing its sinuous course across the 
snow-covered ro.idbed. Iiiii this was 
no river of water, li was a river of 
life—jK-rhaps the most tremendous 
living .spectacle our coniinejit 
knows. It was the almost incredible 
mass migration of the numberless 
herds of Arctic caribou. 

The train wlii.stle blew vviili in¬ 
creasing exasperation, but the roll¬ 
ing hordes did n<it deviate from 
iheir course. For an hour the half- 
mile-widc river of caribou fl<jwed 
unhurriedly north in a phenomenal 
procession, .so overwhelming in its 
/26 


from the w.ir, I hjiiged again for 

the t]uict sanctuaries where the 

.senseless .slaughter of war has never 

been known. 1 read every bo<jk 

.ibout llu- Arctic I could liiul. In one 

1 founil a referci ce u» a r.ice of Es 

kimos living where it was thought 
r> o 

no men coulil ii\e—the “People of 
the I Jeer," who deioled their tol.d 
.sirengiii to a hitler struggle against 
itnplacable natural lorces. 'fhe ide.i 
came to me that thev might never 
h:i\e lound the desire to turn their 
strengtii agaiii.st one another, if this 
were true, ihcii they were .i {xrople 
I wanted to kiUiW. 

But in the most recent atla.scs 1 
found that the central plains were 
largely blank and marked “Un- 



mapped.’* In the hidden depths of 
that space lived—if they still lived 
—the People of the Deer. 

N A May inoriiin^ in 1947 I 
lx)arded ihal same Mijske» Kxpress 
and gave myself up lo the fever that 
was in me. Arriving at ('liurchill, I 
learned that a Clerman iinmiijranl 
had once run a tr.'iding post for the 
mysterious llarren F.skinios, deep 
in the interior. It was rumoured 
that he had leii a half hreed son 
there, a trafjper naincil I'lan/. 

On a map I was showii the site ot 
his eal)in at Wiiidv Ikiv near Nuel' 
tin Lake. If I was iuek\, 1 niiL>Iti 
liiul the vouiie liidi.in-( ienu.in, 
aiulwilli his help re.ili/e mvilream'>. 
Wherea.s, travelling alone, I niiiihi 
onlv add another unpk-.is.mi p.iia 
graph to the grim tales ih.ii a'c 
told of the men who li.ive ch.il 
len»cd the Ilarren.s .ind l.nUii. 

t ' 

'rhere remaineil the slight proh- 
lem of how to cross the intervening 
^50 miles of fro/en plains to Wimlv 
Hav. I looki'd wist!nils at lolinny 
hour.isso, the c.ipt.iin .mil crew of 
an .mcieni twin-engined .\nson who 
made .1 prec.irioiis living 1»\ iKing 
imj'irohahle tr.imj) freighting runs 
over the top of the world. 

"VVc'll give it a trv," he s.nd. 

Our overlnirilened plane liim 
hered forward on liomianadc skis 
and we were airborne. Jolinny held 
a m.ip on his knees. Over its ex¬ 
panse of vaguene.s.s lie had drawm a 
.straight compass cour.se to where 
Windy Ikiy should be. 


For more than 300 miles there was 
no change in the undulating, un- 
Imiken whitcnc.s.s below us. Our 
petrol was half gone, the limit of 
our search reached, and we were fly¬ 
ing in a steadily lowering overcast 
at less than 5 <k> feet, when suddenly 
we saw beneath us a great valley 
wailed ill hv rockv cliffs. And in 
that in.slaiit 1 caught a fleeting 
glimpse of .something, “johnnv!” 1 
veiled. “(Tallin . , . down there!" 

Johnitv wasted no precious petrol 
on a prelimin.iry circuit. W'c sank 
heavily between the v.illev walls, 
lauded, and jum[)cd stiffly down to 
the ice. 'I'here was no doubt about 
this being mv destination—there 
w.is no other c.ihin within 20fjmiles, 
lint we s.iw no sign of life, nothing 
htil desolation. 

liecaii.se the leaden skies were fa.st 
closing in. there was only time to 
dump iin gear on the icc. Johnny 
sliiod for a long moment in the 

I 1 

doorwMv of the plane, as if debating 
whether to ask if 1 had changed my 
mind. I'm glad he didn't. I think 1 
.should have been tempted beyond 
mv .strength. 

'I'hen he waved his h.ind and took 
olf. The pl.mc vanished into the 
overca.si with appalling rapidity. 

1 W'as alone in the land I had set 
my heart on finding. 

Hhv I hacUlugmy wa\ through 
the cabin's snowed-in doorway, I 
found wolf and to.\ pelts spread 
over the log walls to dry. 1 came to 
regard these furs with .ilTcetion, for 



; they were a hnk wtm the pinhiioWn 
owner of the cabin, who, I sincerely 
hoped, would turn up before long. 

For three days a storm raged, but 
on the fourth the weather changed 
abruptly into violent Arctic spring. 
The sun shone with a passion that 
it hardly knows even in the I'ropics. 
And it kept on shining for i8 hours 
out of every 24. The river ice began 
to rot. Thin sheets of water were 
soon sliding out from under .ill the 
mighty drifts along the shore. 

The violence of the chan<’e awetl 
me. The sterile, iinbreathlng land 
of winter breathed deeply ntnv. and 
there was a rc.stlessness in the land 
that swept over me and kept me 
from sleep even tiuring the brief 
interval of dusk. 

On June 4 I heard the bark of dogs 
from far up the half frozen river. 
At once 1 was confused by an antici¬ 
patory excitement combined with a 
strange hesitancy to show myself 
until I had seen the .approaching 
stranger first. I had hidden behind 
a boulder when the dogs came into 
view—nine immense beasts hauling 
a 20-foot sledge piled with deerskins. 
And on the skins was the figure of 
a man. 

Presently 1 could see that the 
driver was not an Eskimo. Never 
theless, I remained hidden, for 1 felt 
dubious about my reception by this 
isolated man who saw no strangers 
from one year’s end until the next. 
So, weakly, I postponed the mo¬ 
ment, and watched the man get 
down slowly from his sledge and 


The shock of arriving home and 
seeing that someone had been living 
in his camp must have been tre¬ 
mendous. He stood quite still for 
.several minutes. Then he took his 
rifle from the sledge, and entered 
the cabin. My strange belongings 
must have baffled him; but he 
stayed inside, .ind 1 chose that time 
to approach. 

The dogs saw me at once and 
their hysterical oiiury brought the 
man to the door with rifle crooked 
over his arm. 

It was a ten.se .iiul uneasy meet¬ 
ing. The half-breed Franz, like all 
men who live too long alone, had 
come to dread human contact. I .set 
about c.splaining my presence as best 
I could, but the words .sounded 
rather lame. Franz gave me no help 
at all. After I h.id .said my piece, he 
stood for a good Hve minutes star¬ 
ing stolidly at me without uttering 
a word. 

His unblinking scrulinv w;is rap¬ 
idly unnerving me, when 1 had an 
inspiration. Remembering what I 
b.'id always heard about the North, I 
made a stumbling appeal for hospi¬ 
tality. fllanknes.s faded from his face, 
* 

he smiled a little .and slepjx.’d into 
the cabin, beckoning me to enter. 

I felt rb.it I needed a stifT drink, 
so I burrowed in mv kit and pro¬ 
duced a bottle of rum. Without ask¬ 
ing Franz, 1 poured out a drink for 
each of us. I ,sup|)osc it was the first 
that he had ever had. He gul[x:d it 
down and ns he coughed and wiped 
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tears from his eyes*'his frozen taci¬ 
turnity began to thaw. 

He started to talk—stifHy and 
awkwardly at first—cjf the long trip 
he had just completed, and of the 
past winter*and into the years be¬ 
fore. Finally, when dawn was with 
us, he was back as far as childhood’s 
memory would gt). It was an amaz¬ 
ing experience. I listened as 1 have 
never listened to another man. 

His father, Karl, hatl married a 
Crcc Indian and built this c.ihin 
about 1930 for a trading ptjst. His 
customers were the Fco[»le of the 
Barrens whom 1 had cojnc to see. 
About 1940 Karl had ilecided to 
close the post and go outside. Franz 
and his brother, 1 Ians, unwilling to 
leave, had remained behind to su[)- 
port thcm.sclves by trapping. 'Fhe 
years had passed. 

A few days after our lalk, just .i.s 
the ice went out of the river with a 
heavy-throated roar. Han.s drove his 
dog team up to the cabin dotir. Two 
fur-clad children erupted from the 
sledge. One of them, a little girl no 
more than five, rushed upon bVanz 
and flung herself ecsiaticallv into 
his arms. The second, a b<jy (jf per¬ 
haps ten, 5t(X)d awkwardly, smiling 
broadly under his flattened nose. 

UNEE,” Franz said, pointing 
to the little girl, “and Anoteelik," 
pointing to the bciy. The children 
licgan hustling about the cabin. Ano- 
tcclik quickly got a fire going in the 
wet stove, while Kiinee, that five- 
year-old minuscule mcKlcl of a 


woman^ ran iio the river, got water 
and in a few minutes had a brew of 
tea ready for all of us. Then .she 
made herself comfortable on Franz’s 
knee, rolled a competent cigarette 
and smoked happily. 

“Franz,” 1 siud, “is she—yours 

Franz nodded, “Yes,” he replied, 
and his voice was almost hostile. “I 
ti)imd her out there in the North, 
aiul .she’s mine!” 

Then he tf)ld me of the finding of 
Kunee and her brother, Anoteelik. 
And later 1 was to hear more details 
from the Eskimos themselves. 

Some (h) miles north .icross the 
sodden plains is the Inni/it Ku —the 
Uiver of Men. {Jnnuit is the Pecj- 
plf’sown name lor their race. Trans¬ 
lated, it simply means Mankind. 
The term “Eskimo” is not u.scd by 
th cm, hut is a label applied hv the 
Indians, meaning “Eaicrs of Raw 
Meat.'’) Nc.ir the River of Men 
lived the remnants of what was once 
the large ami (kjurishing tribe of the 
Ihalrniiil. the Fef)plc of the Deer, 
miw reduced hv plague and starva¬ 
tion l<j a few families. 

Among the people at that place 
there was the f.imily of Aiicktaiu 
wa. Ami in Aneklaiuwa’s tent lived 
his mother, wlu) was very old; his 
wife, Utukalec; ami his two chil¬ 
dren, Kunee ami Anoteelik. Uluka- 
lee was a go<jd mother and wife, 
though her strength was often 
drained away by coughing spells. 
Ancktaiuwa was ;i gfwKl hunter, yet 
his elTfirls were tm) often brought 
to nothing, for his old gun could 
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were no cartridges. As for the old 
woman, she waited* almost impa¬ 
tiently, for death. 

In the late winter of 1946, his 
family's food having grown scarce, 
Anektaiuwa travelled the ^)o miles 
southwards to Franz’s cabin. In all 


that broad sweep of land he saw no 
deer, and was a frightened man. 
He stayed overnight with Franz and 
in the morning departed, carrying 
with him the few fo<xl supplies that 
Franz could spare from his own 
scanty stocks. 

After he had gone, Franz thought 
about him with a mixed forclxxi- 


ing. His visitor had told him that un¬ 
less the spring and the deer came 
early his people could nt»t survive. 
Franz was angry that he shtmld feel 
responsibility towards thc.se improv¬ 
ident “savages.” Ilut what angered 
the young trapwr most was the in¬ 
sistent feeling that his very presence 
here had helped to bring alwiut the 
fatal misery of the People. 

His father, and the other traders 


who had once bought furs from the 
Ihalmiut, had shown the People 
that pursuit of fox pelts wa.s more 
desirable than pursuit of meat. And 
so the People had learned to neglect 
the caches of good meat which they 
had been used to making every 
autumn. Instead, they learned to trap 
the white fox and to trade the })elts 
for flour, shells and guns. It sc'crncd 
a satisfactory change, for they were 
able to live with much less lalxjur 


after the traders came. 


■ 'But W"!' 

high profits, the trading company 
withdrew its post, and the new way 
of life that had been taught to the 
People now became the way of 
death. Men who were once great 
hunters of the deer had become great 
hunters of the fox instead—^biit 


men cannot eat fox pelts. The Peo¬ 
ple could not change their ways 
again. “Surely,” they thought, “if 
we trap fox diis winter and take the 
pelts south, we shall find the trader 
has returned.” But when the hunt¬ 
ers travelled south, the trading post 
stood empty. 

The traders had abandoned the 
land and thought no more of the 
destruction they had wrought. But 
Franz lived there still: and he could 
not drive out ihe hidden knowledge 
of the faidt. As the winter months 
dragged slowly by, he decided that 
with the coming of spring he would 
visit Ancktaiiiwa's camp. 


< 5 ^ 

r WAS mid-March and Anek¬ 
taiuwa had returned to his igloo 
from a futile hunt during which he 
carried no gun, but only a crude 
how that served him little better than 
a toy serves a child; for the men of 
the Ihalmiut had forgotten how to 
make cunning lx)ws of horn, during 
the long' years when they had no 
need of bows, and gun.s were to be 
bad in return for pelt.s. Anektaiuwa 
brought back two ptarmigan, and 
these winter-starved birds weic to 
be all the food that four people and 
three dogs would have till the time 
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came when most of tKem would 
have no further need of food. 

For a nionth before that last des¬ 
perate hunt of Anektaiuwa's there 
had been no more than a moutlifiil 
of food for each perst^n on each day. 
The hunt had failed, as it w.is bound 
to fail, and now the course of 
things followed an inevitable [pat¬ 
tern which the hiinicr could no 
lonj^r break, no matter how he 
tried. Death was u{xm the camp. 
All that could Ik* dime was to chan¬ 
nel its approach su that die least im¬ 
portant of the livint; mii*ht i«;i» lirsl. 

There was no ojH*n mention of 
the problem, for none was iieetled. 
While Anektaiiiwa still lived there 
was still ho[)e. hut should he, the 
hunter, die, then the lamily must 
perish even ihtjugh the deer re¬ 
turned. 

Next to him stood the children. 
Kunce and Aiioteelik, for they were 
the visible expression of the Ihal- 
miut’s waning will to live, llchind 
the children was Litukalee, wife, 
mother, and .source of new life—vet 
her work w'as nearlv done, for the 
children were old enounh to live 
without her help. 

Then came the three dogs, the 
.scrawny, irreplaceable dogs, sur 
vivors of a oncc-go<HJ team. With¬ 
out their jiowcr to m(»ve across the 
frozen land, not even a great 
hunter could survive for long. 

That was the family then—except 
for the old woman. W'hat was her 
place.' Nothing more secure than 
the niche that love and filial affec- 


ti6n could ehiiife for her, and these 
emotions die readily when hunger 
clo.scs its incxurahlc jaws. 

On the night after Anektaiuwa's 
return with the two birds, the old 
woman did not .sleep. It was her 
time. She sat .staring unsccingly pa.st 
her family’s sleeping forms. She had 
looked forward to death, yet now 
that it was near, fear rose within 
her. The old woman heard the 


whisper of the saiullike snow as the 
never-ending winds drove it along 
the polished curve of the igku/s 
dome. As the snow noise grew, .so 
grew her fear of tleaih. 

'I’he long night was nearlv over 
when the skeletal guanlians of the 
pas.sageway, the dogs, lifted gaunt 
heads and cowered auainsi the snow 

O 

blocks to leave the passage free for 
her. And the old woman passed out 
of the igloo into the cl.irkness, 'Die 
driving snow envelopctl !ier and the 
darkness grew about her. She loo.s- 
ened her fur clothes and thev .sli[)- 
ped soundlc.sslv into the driff.s. and 
she was naked. 'I'he darkness drew 


about her frail and tortured form. 


When morning came, no one in 
the family spoke of her. lint later, 
when the brief half light of da\ 
was on them, Anektaiuw.i went out 
aknie into the snow, and he .sUkkI 
facing the wind. Then he sjjoke the 
words that he had learned as a 


child in the great and populous 
camps of the People. He spoke the 
phrases that he had been taught to 
sav over the newly dead. 

The two birds were eaten. The 
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children had'most d£ their meat, 
but Anektaiuwa had a small share. 
The guts and feathers went tn the 
dogs, and Utukalec ate nothing. 
Her husband tried to make her eat 
his own slim portion, but she turned 
from him coughing blofxi, and 
would not eat. 

A few days later, when Anck- 
taiuwa awoke, he found his wife’s 
body frozen in a grotesque contor¬ 
tion. He tried desperately to drag it 
out of the igloo before the children 
woke, but he could not bend the 
legs and arms tliat had been Hung 
out from the l>odv in its last con- 
vulsion. 

A dog had also died that night, 
so it was eaten. The children ate the 
dry and bitter meat of the dog that 
died of hunger, and Anektaiuwa 
ate just enough to keep his strength 
in hand for what remained. A week 
passed and the other dogs were 
killed before they grew so thin that 
they became completely useless to 
the living. March passed into April. 

When the last of the dog meat 
was eaten, Anektaiuwa t(K)k his old 
rifle and crawled out of the d(H>r 
tunnel into the light of day. The 
hunter was going hunting once 
again. Dragging the rifle hchind 
him, he crept weakly over ilic ice- 
hard snow. He had gone perhaps 
lOO yards, his eyes half-hliiidcd by 
the glare, when he saw movement 
on a ridge ahead. Trembling with 
weakness and with hope, he rai.scd 
his ancient gun, steadied it briefly 
and fired at the miraculau.s vision of 


the caribou that stood watchfully 
before him. 

The children, huddled together 
in the igkx), heard no shot, for none 
was fired. They ate no meat—for 
there had been no deer. And in the 
white brilliance of the day, the 
thing that was Anektaiuwa grew 
stiff, beside the old and usclc.ss gun 
which still pointed to the unblem¬ 
ished drifts where the hunter had 
.seen the last of his deer. 

<50 

T WAS just after dawn the follow¬ 
ing day when Kraiiz reached the 
camp. Seeing no sign of life, he pre¬ 
pared to travel soulli again. Hut 
when inic of his ilogs rai.sed its head 
and howled, Franz glanced off u» 
the side and saw the brown, shajie 
less hummock on the .snow. At first 
he thought it was a wolverine and 
he slipped his rifle free of its case. 
Hut the brown thing did not stir 
and when Franz reached it, he re¬ 
cognized Anektaiuwa. 

He did not tiiuch the frozen 
corpse, and would have fled from 
the place— hut faintly he heard a 
.sound as ol an animal maimed and 
left for dead. Summoning all his 
courage, lie wormed his way down 
the long [la.ssage cjf Ancktaiuwa’s 
There he found the twtj chil- 
dren beside the frozen and con¬ 
torted IxkIv of their mother. The 
whimpers of the little girl grew 
louder. 

Franz covered the mother’s hod\ 
with .skins, and then he staved a full 
day in that igkx). He fed hot soup 
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to the two bony things he had found, 
and he waited patiently while the 
children retched it up again; then 
he once more fed them soup until 
their rebellious stomachs would ac¬ 
cept the nourishment. The little'girl 
held out her hands to him, trem¬ 
bling little talons that were white 
with frost, and Franz massaged 
them gently until some warmth re¬ 
turned. 

By the next day the children were 
already displaying the incredible 
resilience of the very youiig, and 
Franz was able to start the 60-mile 
trek back to Windv Bay. He left 
the children there with Hans, 
hitched up his dogs again and re¬ 
turned to the River of Men. 

At the other camps there, he dis¬ 
tributed enough fcxid to prevent im¬ 
mediate disaster. Then he returned 
at once to Windv Bay and, after 

j J 

one day’s rest, drove southwards for 
seven days on the 3(x>-mile journey 
to the nearest outpost of white men. 
There, at Deer Lake, an ancient 
short-wave radio told the outside 
world of the plight of the Ihalmiut. 

It was the firiit mes.sage ever to go 
out from the inland plains; the first 
cry for help in all the centuries that 
the People had lived their hidden 
lives within the land. Franz was 
the first of those—traders, trapjiers 
or missionaries who had heard of 
the People and their plight—to 
take it on himself to seek help for 
them. 

And at last the slow wheels of 
govcrnni^t began'tef turn. An air¬ 


craft unloaded supplies at the ex¬ 
treme south end or Nueltin Lake, 
200 miles short of its dc.stination. 
Franz travelled over kxi miles to the 
cache, and found that it consisted 
largely of things that would lx: of 
no use to the dying Ihalmiuts. There 
were white .beans; .sacks of white 
beans—for people who had no fuel 
for fires and whose world was still 
one of ice and .snow! 

Loading his tired dogs with the 
things that could be used, Franz 
started north again: 200 miles of 
bitter driving, with the spring 
thaws already making progress dif¬ 
ficult. After having travelled alto¬ 
gether almost a thoiKsand miles on 
behalf of the People, he came to the 
River of Men again—to learn that 
many had not been able to await 
his coming. Some of the dead were 
buried under rock piles. Others were 
attended to l)y wolves. As for the 
survivors, it was just another spring 
for them, little dilTcrent from two- 
score pa.st springs. 

But^hcre was something to bal 
a nee the Icilijer this time—for a 
message hud gone out. At long la.st 
the government had acknowledged 
that in the great pl.'tins lived a {Xfo- 
ple who were its wards. 

< 5 rD N THE DAY after Hans and the 
children arrived at Windv Bav, I 
was awakened by the crash of gun 
shots. Franz, Anotcclik and Haiis 
were steadily firing their rifles across 
the river. On the sloping bank 
nearly 100 deer were milling in stu- 





ptd anxiety. I could hear the flat 
thud of bullets going home in living 
flesh. 

When the last of the struggling 
herd had passed, the three hunters 
and I crossed to the other shore 
where lay a dozen dying deer. I was 
sickened by the sight, for 1 had not 
yet come to recognize the stark util¬ 
ity of such killing. 

Franz was quite unjierturlK'd. 
Rapidly, he made one dexterous 
knife-thrust into the back of each 
deer’s neck and neatly severed the 
spinal cord. Within ten minutes he 
began cutting up the meat. The 
‘ hungry dogs raised their gaunt faces 
and howled exuberantly. 

Kunee and Anoteelik were in an 
ecstasy. This was the first fresh 
meat they had tasted for mtjntlis. 
Anoteelik snatched up a still-warm 
piece and wolfed it down with 
feverish excitement. Kunee was not 
far behind him; I cannot describe 
my emotions as I watched this girl- 
child with a knife in one hand and 
a great chunk of dripping meat in 
the other, stuiTing her little face and 
burping like an old clubman after 
a gargantuan meal. 

The fire had just been lit under a 
pot of deer tongues when a wild 
babble from the dogs brought me 
outside again, to And a great new 
herd of deer milling about. Hans 
rauld hardly restrain his urge to 
take up a rifle again, and the dogs 
threatened to uproot their tethering 
posts from the frozen ground. But 
the deer^paid little heed. Splitting 
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into two groups, they flowed past 
the cabin, enveloping it in their 
midst. The stink of the barnyard 
was strong in our nostrils as they 
passed. 

In less than an hour I had seen so 
many- deer that it seemed as if the 
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world were full of them. But I had 
seen nothing yet. 

That afternoon Franz ttxik me to 
a rock-sheathed height, from which 
I could just discerp a line of mo¬ 
tion oii the distant southern hills. It 
seemed to me that the entire slopes 
were sliding gcntlv downward to 
the bay. In broken twisted lines, the 
deer streamed out on to the ice un¬ 
til they were moving north across 
a six-mile front. The surface of the 
bay was one iindiilaling mass of 
animals. And still they came. The 
flow continued unbroken until the 
sun stood on the horizon, and I be¬ 
came slowly conscious of a g-reat 
apathy. Life, my life and that of 
Franz, of all living things I knew, 
seemed to have become meaningless. 
For here was Life on such a scale 
that it was beyond all comprehen¬ 
sion. I thought of the 12 slaughtered 
deer, and 1 no longer felt horror. Ftjr 
the dead were drowned beyond 
memory in this living flow of blood 
that swept across the plains. 

caribou have no home. Win¬ 
ter and summer they must always 
be on the move, for the lichen^ and 
dwarf-willow leaves that form their 
chief foods arc speedily exhausted 
by such numbers. And the People 
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of the Deer await their coming and 
live from them. When the deer are 
destroyed, as they are now being 
dcstrtjycd, the People die. 

As the endle.ss herds pass by, talk 
of the destruction of the caiibou 
seems insane. Ikil as their slaughter 
continues, the herds are disajipcar- 
ing. In the wf)oded countrv of 
northern Manitoba, where many of 
the herds still winter, I have seen a 
narrow neck of water, ctuinecling 
two lakes, which was entirely lilleil 
with deer bones. The antlers alone, 
in that vast bonevard, ccnild ha^e 
been counted only in the tens of 
thousands. 

Years a<ro the migratiiiir deer 
were funnelled by tw<i p.ir.illcl lines 
of hills into the narrow channel be¬ 
tween the lakes, and it took them 
two weeks t<J »;et through. The 
forest Indians came there everv 
autumn and each man brought a 
case of ammunition for his rille, 
and remained until the ammunition 
failed or until the deer were past. 
Tluisc that tUtl pass. 

'I'he ice creaked with the weight 
of the dead deer until it melted in 
the spring and droj^ped the bodies 
ipto the deep water. In the course of 
two decades the channel bcc.imc so 
clogged with bones that a canoe 
could not be safely paddled through 
it. And mosf of the.se deer were un¬ 
touched bv man—except that ail 
had their tongues removed. An out¬ 
post of a world-famous trading con¬ 
cern had encouraged the sale of tre¬ 
mendous quantities of ammunition 


by offering to buy all the deer 
tongues that were brought in! 

Now only a trickle of the great 
herd of caribou fltjws past that place. 
The deer have not changed their 
route.s—they have simply gone. And 
the rifles that de.stroycd the deer 
have als(i tlestroyed the Indians wh») 
held the rifles as surely as if the 
Indians had turned them on them¬ 
selves. For starvation followed as the 
aftermath of the great slaughter. 

It is almrcst the .same tale through¬ 
out the entire wrxxled winter range 
of the caribou. At Reindeer Lake, 
only ten years ago, the annual kill 
was somewhere in the vicinity of 
5i),ooo animals. Now there are not 
so many liying deer in the whole 
vast di.stricl. 

Still, no one but a fool will blame 
the Indians and F.skimos. Hefore 
the coming of white men. they 
lived in harmony w'ith the animals 
who gave them life, lint when the 
trading po.sts began to spread into 
the northern forests, a race ai men 
who for centuries h:ul been killing 
deer with weapons that were eili- 
cient only when u.sed with gre.it 
skill were [iresented with the m.ig.t- 
"/.ine rifle, a weapon that could de 
Sirov without the nceil of skill. Tlie 
irading firms grew wealliiy ami 
still toda\ grow wealthier. 

Today the caribou herds still 
form. Yet now they pass along one 
route, where once they moved by 
many roads. Out on the frozen 

lains the ilc of the Deer wait 
amid famine and fear. For they can 
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no longer tell if the remaining 
herds will pass within reach of their 
camps or whether they will pass loo 
miles away—^and bring no hope to 
those who starve and die. 

UMMER was upon ns before it 
was fxsssible to journey to the River 
of Men to meet the People of the 
Deer. 1 shall not soon forget the 
tortures of our march. It look Franz 
and me more than a week to cover 
the same 60 miles that the lhalmiut 
cross in two days and a night. 

While the sun shone, ihe heat was 
as intense as in the Trojiics. Yet we 
were forced to wear sweaters anil 
even caribou-skin jackets, lor the 
flics and mosc|uiiocs hung like a 
malevolent mist ;>boiit us. The\ 
came in such numbers that they 
actually gave me a feeling of pliysi 
cal terror. Thev worked under our 
shirts and glued themselves to our 
flesh with the hlotKl of cmiiitle.ss 
bites. There was sim[dy noav<jiding 
them. The bleak Barrens stretched 
into emptiness on everv side, and 
offered no c.scapc. 'I’o stop for IockI 
was torture and to contuiiie in the 
overwhelming heal was worse. At 
limes a kind of insanitv would sci/.c 
us and we would run wildly, but the 
pursuing hordes stayed with us. 

Our path ttw>k u.s over a succes¬ 
sion of rolling hills .strewn with 
angular rocks which cut rnir boot.s 
and bruised our feet until it was 
agony to walk at all. The valley 
floors were one contiiuums mattress 
of wet moss into which we .sank 
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until our feet found the perpetual 
ice that lay underneath. Stumbling 
through the icy waters of the mu.s- 
kegs, floundering acro.ss streams, we 
would become numbed from the 
waist down, while our upper bodies 
were bathed in sweat. If, as hap¬ 
pened for three solid days, it rained, 
then we lived a sodden nightmare 
as we crossed tho.se etidlc.ss bogs. 

1 am not detailing the conditions 
to emphasize my own di.scornfcjrls, 
but to illu.strale the amazing ca 
pacily of the lhalmiut as travellers. 
Over such coiinlrv a man of the 
People moves with ease. I Ic travels 
light. In summer he carries little 
more than his knife, a pic>e and per 
baps a s|\)re pair of skin boras. I le 
eats when be buds somelbingtoeai. 
lie catches suckers in the .sliriinken 
streams with bis iiand.s, .sn.ires 
ground sijiiirrels with .1 length of 
rawhide, looks for eggs or flightless 
birds. It is not ib.'il be is impervious 
to discomtorl, but simpb that -un 
like the white m.ui, who in this land 
.ilwavs lives at oilds with bis en- 
vironment - the Kskinio has ad¬ 
justed himself to ti\c couditions lie 
must lace. 

By the time we appmacbetl the 
River of Men 1 was .iware r)f a dcs 
peration not very far from m.idness. 
I cursed the land anil the ephem¬ 
eral dreams which had brought me 
tii it. I was so tired that 1 ilid nrjl 
greatly care wlicthcr or not I sur¬ 
vived. If onlv those hloodlhirstv 
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legirins of flics would let me die in 
peace! 
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• On the last day, I was trailing 
half a mile behind Franz when 1 
heard him call and looked up to see 
three figures on the crest ahead. 
When I reached them, Franz and 
two Ihnlmiuts were sitting cross- 
legged on the rocks. 

One of the People was manipulat¬ 
ing a drill which looked rather like 
a bow and arrow with the arrow 
pointed down into a [)iccc of worxl 
upon the ground, while the bow 
was being pushed back and forth. 
From the spinning tip rose a little 
curl of yellow smoke. For three days 
we had had neither a smoke nor a 
mug of tea—the two things that 
make life just barely tolerable for 
white men in the Harrens. Now I 
stood panting on the hill and 
watched an E.skimo casually produc¬ 
ing fire as our prehistoric ancestors 
had produced it in their time. 

Franz motioned me to sit down 
while he got out our packet of sod¬ 
den tea. Now the second Eskimo 
took our pail and with a broad grin 
ran down the slope to fetch us water 
from a tundra pool. Franz nodded 
his head after the water-getter. 

“Ohoto,” he said. “One of the 
best. And this one over here is 
Hekwaw, the finest hunter r>f the 
bunch.” 

Both were dressed in holiI{titJ {— 
parkas of autumn deerskin with fur 
side turned out. Althcjugh one of 
these was decorated with insets of 
pure white fur about the shoulders 
and the other had.a bead-embroi¬ 
dered neck and cuffs, the general 
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appearance of both men was posi¬ 
tively scruffy. Tears in the garments 
had been imperfectly mended, and 
great patches of hair were worn off. 
Food drippings and dirt from un¬ 
identifiable sources had matted the 
fur that remained. 

My first reaction as I saw and 
smelled dicsc men was one of revul¬ 
sion. I felt the instinctive surge of 
the white man’s ego as 1 wondered 
why the devil they couldn’t wear 
clean clothes. That was, of course, 
the superficial thought of one who 
had no kmjwledgc. 

Old Hekwaw—the Bear, the 
others called him—was a mountain 
of a man. His face, above a short 
and massive neck, was deeply seamed 
and marked bv a .slanting fiire- 
hcad and a fiattened nose with 
sprawling nostrils. But there was 
intelligence in his eyes, humour and 
good nature, that belied the weath¬ 
ered hide and flat-planeil checks. 

Ohoto returneil with the water 
and with an armful of willow twigs 
for a fire and began to heat water 
for lea. Ohtjto's was a y<iung and 
still unwrinkled face. He had a 
high, broad forehead and the evc.s 
below it were black and very liright 
with alert curiosity. 

Ohoto had an empty stone pipe 
clenched between his teeth, and 1 
was not .slow lake the hint. I 
pulled out a bit of plug, damp and 
covered with debris, and when 
Ohoto saw it he beamed broadly. 
Squatting on bis hams beside me 
and grinning in the grand manner, 
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he stretched his arm towards a large 
lake a t'cw miles to the north, and 
said, Kitmanikl (Ootck’s 

Lake!)” 1 saw beside the lake a fine 
thread of smoke—the lenls of the 
People! 

Later, after we had drunk our tea, 
the two Fiskimos led us down into 
Ihalmiut land. 'I'heir bounding agil¬ 
ity over the rough rocks would have 
put a caribou to shame. W'c f<»llowcd 
painfully a lt)ng way behinti, and 
at last came to the low sh«)res of 
Ootek's Lake. 

Two new fires had been lighted 
l>cforc the three tents, for the Peo¬ 
ple had seen strangers approaching, 
and it is mandatory that all .strangers 
must be fed as .soon as they arrive. 
Here were the tents of Hekwaw, 
Ootek and Ohoto and on nearby 
lakes there were four other such 
little groups, 'riui.s, within a radius 
of three miles, dwelt all the living 
People in a lanil which measures 
i50,00(j square miles. It was the 
mo.st ancient camp of the ihalmiut, 
and it was also the last. 

And I was the first outlander to 
come upon it in all the centuries 
that tents had st<M>d beside the 
River of Men. 

(sq^ 

A WAV, the Ihalmiut camp 
.seemed only to accentuate the ap¬ 
parent dc.solation and emptiness of 
the Arctic plains. Piles of whitened 
caribou bones formed a pavement 
all about the camp, having mounted 
with the years on this ancient site, 
for in the Barrens neither woixl nor 


bone ever sefems to rot. I’hc three 
tents .stood on a sloping ledge where 
they would catch any breeze, which 
was the sole protection from the 
Hies. Near each tent were a rough 
stone hearth and a tremendtuis 
mound of willow twigs. On the 
nearest fireplace was a huge iron 
pot, obtained in trade with coastal 
li^skimos, which l(X)ked ridiculouslv 
like the pots cannibals favour in 
carttK>n.s. Lach lent was a cone jier 
haps ten feel high—.1 })aichwork of 
roughly .scrapeil and stretched-lo- 
gethcr deer hiiles on a wocxlen 
frame. I’he untanned-hide do(jrs 
laced north—the direction from 
which the returning deer should 
come. 

Flekwaw and Ohoii) Itad run 
ahc.'id, shouting loudlv, but their 
warning was .superlluous, tor every 
man, woman and child wms ruit 
about the fires. Ootek’s wife, I low- 
mik, was wrestling with the hind 
quarters of a deer, .still dripping 
wet, which .she had hauled out of 
the cold .storage of the frigid lake. 
Her child Inoli, who lived in the 
back of her parka, .screametl with 
pleasure as he clutcheil at her thing 
liraids. Kven the tlogs caught the 
excitement and began to chase their 
tails or joined in noisy battle. 

Ootek, Hckw'aw and Ohottj now 
welcomed us formally into their 
homes, Ohoto and Mckwaw acting 
ns if they were meeting us for the 
lirst time. They were very correct 
and very .solemn as they gr.ivcly 
touched our finger ti[)s. Then we 
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wnlkecl together to Ootek’s tent, 
iind ill! the children, women and old 
men from the entire camp crowded 
in closclv behind. 

Ootek bade ns sit down, and while 
his wife prepared the meal 1 had a 
gocxl look at this Ihalmiul home. 
Along one half of the enclosed circle 
was the low sleeping bench of wil¬ 
low twisis and lichens, covered with 
a haphazard mattress of tanned 
deer hides. 'Hns was the communal 
bed where the entire, family slept 
together under a robe oi .skins. 

The rest of the lloor sj)ace was 
given over to an amazing litter of 
half-eaten, ready-to-be eaten and 
never-to-be-eaien bits of caribou. I 
saw an entire lx)iled heail that had 
been [>rettv well cbewt d over, ami a 
pile oi leg bones which had been 
cracked for marrow. On one side 
was a bri.sket, with skin attachetl, of 
a deer that obvionslv sh(»iild h.ive 
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been eaten long ago. Later I dis 
covered this was .1 .s<jrt of snack bar 
where hunurv vi.sitors could slice olT 
.1 bit of raw, but well-leiuleri/ed. 
meal while waiting hjr mealtime. 

I'ranz now pas.sed round a plug 
ot tobacco, and t noticed that Ootek. 
after lilling his pipe with the pre 
cious .Stull, |M.s.sed it to his wife so 
that .she might have the lirst smoke. 
y\ small ge.siure, this, but one 1 wms 
to find typical of the con.‘■ideralion 
and affection with which the Ihal- 
miui men treated their wives. 

There was a tremendous amount 
of talk while we wailed for supper, 
most of it between h'ranz and the 
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three Eskimo men, while the rest 
listened avidly and interjected com¬ 
ments and bur.sts of laughter. Franz 
translated. The conversation was, as 
always, mo.sily al)out the 

deer. liut Franz was soon too inter- 
c.stcd to waste time translating for 
me and 1 began to get bored. To 
occupy my.self, I got out my note¬ 
book and began to sketch a cari¬ 
bou, idly putting a pipe in his 
mouth and giving the hea.st a .sclf- 
.satislicd and human leer. 

J had nut realized that 1 was being 
w:'tched bv Hekwaw pcxring in¬ 
tently over mv sbouldcr. At first he 
was puzzled, but suddenly the full 
humour of a caribou that smoked a 
pipe .struck him wdrh the force of a 
physical blow', and he rolled olT the 
bench in hvslcrics. 

Iioth I'r.mz and I jumped up in 
real consternalitm. \ly notelwok 
fell face upwards (jn the floor, 
where it was pounced on hv Ohoto, 
w'ho u>ok one cpiick look and hurst 
into wild gulTaws. The book was 
snaicheil from his hand and passed 
roiiiul the circle of e;igcr faces, and 
with the rapiilitv Jif chain lightning 
the laiighuT spread ami grew'w'ildcr 
until it engulled I he lent in one in- 
.sane pandemonium. 

I finally realized that all ibis was 
bill a rribiitc to my wit, ami I looked 
again at my drawing. Oddly enough 
ii struck me, t(x>. as being hilari- 
oiislv fiinnv, and I began to bellow 
with laughter. 'Hie thing was now 
quite out of control. Hekwaw had a 
chokim: lit and someone hauled 
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him outside for treatment. One old 
crone lost her balance and lell 
through the lent wall, spr.iwling on 
the rocks outside still shrieking tic- 
mcntcdly. Mass hysteria had seized 
the People, and nothing seemed 
capable of stopping it. 

Nothing, that is, except food. 
Howmik appeared in the do<)rway 
bearing a big wooden iray hcapeil 
high with steaming deer meat. As 
if by magic the rich aroma quelled 
the mirth, anti everyone sat down 
expcctanllv. 

owMiK placetl the great tray 
on the floor of the tent and we live 
men squatted round it tor my first 
meal with the People, riiar ir.iv 
was a magnificent piece of work, 
nearly four feet long bv iwtj teet 
wide with upeurved ends and sitles. 

It had been con.structed with what 
must have been heartbreaking lab 
our from the tinv tlwarl spruce, 
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with at least 50 hand hewn sections 
of wood meticukuislv litted together 
with waterpro<if mortised joints 
and pegs of deer horn. 

On the irav half a dozen [lar- 
boiled legs of deer w'cre sjireatl out 
in a thick gravy full of deer hairs. 
Hobbing about in the debris were a 
dozen tongues and, like a cage 
holding the lesser cuts of mc.il, 
there was an entire boiled rih basket. 
The sight df this vast array of 
meat left me a trifle weak, but as 
the others were wailing imfiatiently 
for the major guest to make the first 
move, 1 took my sheath knife and 
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cautiously sawed off a good-sized 
chunk, scrapctl awav the encrusta¬ 
tion of hairs and cuddled it in my 
lap since there was nothing else to 
serve as a plate. 

Now the three lhalmiut men 
tusked in—1 u.sc that word advis¬ 
edly. Ohoto seized an entire leg, 
sank his icetli into it, held the joint 
awav from his lace, anil made a 
quick slash at the meat with his 
knife. 1 w.itched in horril'ied eon- 
slcrnaiion — the sliarp blade no 
nuire than cleared the tip of bis 
broad nose, and lie made liis cut 
without looking. 

Ilekwavv seemed to preter ihc 
.soup. I le dipped bis ciipjied li.uids 
in it and then sucked up the greasv 
fluid with gnslN relish, now and 
ag.iin chewing .it a deer’s tongue 
which he dropped haik into the 
soup lo keep warm beiwceu hilcs. 

It slruik me that I was heiiig a 
little fussy. So 1 look .i deep hre.ilh 
and. seizing m\ nie.il in both 
bands, beg.in to gnaw .iw.i\ on it. 
It w.is delicious. 

I'ben Oolek. beaming with the 
pride of a good host, presseil me lo 
try a marrowlione and showed iiu 
bow lo lap it with :i little rock so 
that the long, jcllv like marrow 
(IropfK'd out iiiT.ul. \On c.in doubt 
me if \ou wish, but I have never 
tasted anything i]uile as good as 
that hot marrow. Pat. hut not oib, 
it beggars all description! 

It wasn't long belore I was too 
full lo tackle even one more mar¬ 
row bone. P’ranz. Icll the same, but 
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the other men continued rhcir at¬ 
tack on the heaping mound of meat 
until it was all gone, to the last drop 
of gravy. Then, while they sat hack 
and burped with proKinged fervour, 
Howmik took the tray away, relillcd 
it, and the women had their meal. 

That was my first dinner with 
the Eskimos hut not. as may have 
seemed incvirahle, m\ last. I'ive 
times each day we sat down to a 
new meal—considered barely ade¬ 
quate by the lhalmiut wlien they 
have food—and in between we bad 
lijiht lunches. The cookim:; varied 
somcwliat, but the iot^d ilid not. At 
everv meal wc had nothing but 
meat, unless vou could count a few 
wcll-rotlcd ducks’eggs which served 
as appetizers. 

Ttricd to estimate the quantity of 
meat I lckwaw put away every d.iy. 
I discovered that when he was 
really hungry he could manage 15 
(XHinds. 

NiM)rBTKi)i.v the most impor¬ 
tant item of lhalmiut iood is tat. 
The lucky co.istal Eskimos have had 
an abundance of iat and (jil avail¬ 
able from .sea mamm.tls for both 
fofxJ and fuel. 'I’he inland people 
must depend upon the caribou fijr 
fats, and there is never enough U) 
provide fuel and fo(jd together. As 
a result, the winter igloos generally 
remain entirclv unheated, and 
almost without light during the in¬ 
terminable winter darkness. Yet the 
people manage to survive tempera¬ 
tures of 50 degrees below zcrr> in 


their winter homes because fat is 
being burned —within their bodies. 
Each man is his own furnace, and 
so long as there is enough deer fat 
to last until spring, the People 
manage to stay alive. 

But even in summer, fat remains 
absolutely essential to anyone living 
on an all-meat diet. I learned this 
tluring one long canoe trip bVanz 
ant! I took later. 'I'hc deer were ex¬ 
traordinarily thin at the time, .so our 
diet consisted almost entirely of 
lean meat. Before the end of the 
week 1 was smitten with diarrhte.i 
and an increasing lassitude that 
made me quite useless in the canoe. 
Then Eran/. turned ph\sician. One 
evening he look our half-pound of 
precious lard, melte<l it in a frying 
pan and, when it was lukewarm, 
ordered me to drink it. Strangely, 
1 was greedv lor it, though the 
thought ot tc[)itl lard nauseates mo 
now. I drank a lot of It, then went 
to lied. l>v morning I was cc»m- 
pletely recovered. 

The Barrens arc not ”ivcn over 

IT 

to the deer .alone. In winter Arclic 
hares abound .ind m.ike deli(.ions 
totid. In s|)ring and autumn -Hocks 
of ptarmigan m.iy cover the bills. 
And in .summer the rivers and lakes 
are filled with fish. 

But the People know that liarcs, 
ptarmigan and fish simply cannot 
suppiv enough fat if) supjmrl human 
life in tlie Barrens. 

SF.PTii.MBKR 1947 I reluctantlv 
said good-hyc to the lhalmiut. 









Make your Conversation 

Bring More Poise, Personality and Progress . . . This Quick Interesting Way! 


llow MC iimiJcin iDcii iiiid wiiiiii.li dislike ii> lie 
btired. Wc lire indeed .111 .iclivc U'l .•!'I'cnplc! VVe 
like eniertiiinincnl. spiuis .ind .kIm'iiIiut. One 
iii(:lil we i;ii In Ihe eiiieiii,i. Hie nest niuhi ii's ,i 
Whisi Orise. I'scii when we dn spend .in eieiiui); 
;it hoiiie, we inusl iiini nn Ihe r.idin. AiiyihiiiK, 
ynii .see. In ese.i|'>c Irnin hcncdtini. 

lint ii very sii’iiilic.ini ch.iniie h,is tjkcn pl.iee. 
and i<> ciiniiiiiiiiit:. Hiuiiicsiiiniahlv, the w.ir li.is 
been a liietor: pnssibly the new trend is sinipiv ,i 
natural reaetion. 

All liver the enunlry Ihinkini^ pcnple arc be- 
(•iniiiiiK tn we.irv of lli>* rush . . . the lii|:li speed 
. . . the endless rntnid nl' hriirht litthls, .nid levelisli 
(|iiesl tnr diversinii. 'Ion iiiikIi Liiiciii.i-i’niii^', ton 
ni.my Whist Drives . . . tiin mtieh riiiiiinii' .inuiiul 
. . . wli.it. they .isk, e.iii he iiin-c hnriii); l>i.iii lh.it.' 

IntcresiinK Ctinversalioii . . . ihe .Secret 
The result is lli.ii m.’re and iimre iiiielli.eenl 
people are heeinniiir: to rel.is. I hev ,ire lindine .1 
new happiness, fhev .ire luriini^ In ihe linei 
Ihiniis ol' life. And ih.ii is le.idiii^ in .in ever 
widenini; desire fur cnnvers.itiiiii Yet th.it's .ill 
the more reason uhv the inleresiint: i.dker is sn 
wciciinic in this new world of ours. Mul no iimre 
silly (•ossip ahiiiil the neiiihliours . . . no more 
stupid rein.irks abniit the vve.illicr . . . no ninrc 
ennipliiints, about laiiulv Iroublc. Instead, briehl 
sparkling: words that i;rip the interest and quieken 
the iinuijiiiation. 

.lust a Fewr Simple Hiilcs 
Conversation has eerlaiii rundan1cnt.1l rules and 
principles — just like any other art. I lie Kood 
talkers whom you udinirc know these rules and 
apply them whenever they eonverse. Learn the 
rules and make your conversatii'n hriiiliter. more 
entertaining and impressive. When joii h.ivc 
learned the magic power ul words, you will lind 


yourseir liceoming mure popular and winning new 
friendships in the business and .social world. 

A l■*a^lOll^ C'liiivcrsalioii Course 
Several years .mo ,1 l.iinous personality in adult 
cduc.iliun had a revoUiiionary ide.i. Impressed by 
'.he laei ih.il thousands of men and women were 
needlessly rel.irdiiig their progress throui'li lack 
ol good coiivcrsaiiiin.il ability, a decisinn w.is made 
lo help them. Ihe result was a reniark.ible (.01.- 
veisatiiin Course, a simple plan through vvhich 
ihmisaiids have discovered powers ol conversation 
they never die.inicd ihey pi<s.sessed. Indeed, many 
have wntien lhat their very lives luive been Irans- 
r-iniicd - they've v'pened the g.ites to new and 
liiller lives, rich with opportunilic. and golden 
promise. ('iiiiiiiles.s .siudciils who have taken the 
( onversaiion C'oursc tell us they have found 
nothing like it. I hev sav that it is not only 
inicnsely pructic.il. bill also exciting and inspiring. 

Send fnr l■'^'e Honk 

You loo can take the hrst siep lli.it will belter 
ev|iiip you for social advanccmeni and fi'r new 
iie>plu!ness in ilie business world. Determine now 
to ^undersi.md Ihe art ol t onvers.iiion. .lust send 
lor our new book ■'Advciiiures 111 C onvcrs.ilion''. 
It's Irce! 

this biiokict describes in detail simple .ind 
praclicul me'hods li<r self-tr.iimng in the art of 
C'onvcis.iiion. m the priv.icy ol vourown home. 

Ye.s, iliis book is IRI-f-! Di>n*i delay another 
second. Take the step I'U-DAY that may mean 
so much lo you. 

Send yniir name and nddicss and enclose 2id. stamp 

for postage. 
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Franz and his brother moved to 
Churchill with the ;two Eskimo 
children. So by the beginning of the 
new vear the ■ liarren Lands were 
empty of white men. 

In 1948, however, 1 again trav¬ 
elled North by chartered plane to 
the half-hidden cabin lying under 
its mantle of drifts. Ootekwns wait¬ 
ing there. He ran swiftly forward, 
and on his gaunt face a smilespre.nd 
and grew until wild laughter, born 
of relief, sprang from his throat. 

When w e 
reached the cabin 
a n d burrowed 
through the 
drifts to its du¬ 
bious shelter. 

Ooick explained 
by gestures that 
he had come in 
the forlorn belief 
that the white man miiiht have re- 
turned to Windv Ikiy. Starvation 
had driven him here, though he 
knew the cabin was deserted. Stub¬ 
bornly he had stayed on for two 
davs without fo<xl, and with <jnlv 
the blind hojK- that help might 
come from the skies to sustain him. 
On the third day he had begun his 
dark journey homewards when he 
heard the miraculous roar of Kone- 
taiv —the wings of the wl’.ile man. 

Ootek remained only Ion^enon(;h 
for a meal and to receive stime am¬ 
munition for his rifle. The ff)rerun- 
ners of the deer herds were already 

4 

in die plains and so, now with car¬ 
tridges for his gun, the spring 


famine was at an end for Ootek. 
Had I come a month later, that evil 
.spring when Kunec and Anotcclik 
w'crc orphaned would have been 
repeated. 

Four days after Ootek left, he re¬ 
turned accompanied by all the men 
of the lhalmiut camp, and they 
could nf)i do enough to show their 
joy at my arrival. Without Franz to 
interpret for me, however, the bar¬ 
rier of language was now com¬ 
pletely frustrating. C^learlv, unless 1 
could learn the lhalmiut tongue, I 
would leave the Ikirrens in as great 
ignorance of its People as when 1 
came. I made it clear to Ootek that 
1 was going to learn his language. 

The unadorned fact that 1, a 
white man, should voluntarily ask 
the People to teach me their tongue, 
instead of expecting them to learn 
mine—this was the kev to their 
hearts. Their response was instant, 
enthusiastic and almo.st overwhelm- 
ing. Both Ootek ajid Ohoto, who 
was called in to assist in the task, 
abruptly teased to treat me with the 

usual ileferente tbev exleiule<l to 

/ 

white strangers. 'Fliev made me un¬ 
derstand, bv hiohlv cnKjtional and 
anxious pantomime, that 1 was no 
Icjiiger a stranger; 1 was now a man 
of the lhalmiut. 

I'his initiation was so informal 
th.it for a while its deep significance 
c.scaped me. ft was some time before 
I discovered that Ootek and Ohoto 
had not only m.idc me an adopted 
man of the land but had also given 
me a relationship with them both. I 
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became dicir song-cousin^a difficult 
relationship to define, but one that 
is only extended on the most com¬ 
plete and comprehensive basis o£ 
friendship. If I wished, 1 might 
have shared all things that Ootek 
and Ohoto possessed, even to their 
wives, though this honour was not 
thrust upon me. 

Under their tutelage, by asking 
the dames of objects about me anti 
acting out the verbs, I quickly 
learned a working language of the 
People. In a month I was able to 
make myself understotxi a'ld I could 
understand most of what was said 
to me. I thought the tales 1 had 
heard of the difficulties of the lan¬ 
guage were, like so many other 
potpular misconceptions about the 
Eskimos, absolute nonsense. It was 


and a delicate shading of meaning 
that is probably unsurpassed by any 
language spoken today. In effect, 
filicy developed a specialized “basic 
Eskimo,” and they themselves 
learned to use it, not only when 
talking to me but when talking to 
each other within my hearing. 

s I CHEW to know the People, 
my respect for their intelligence and 
ingenuity increased. 

At first 1 could not understand 
why they built such poor, shoddv 
dwelling place.s. Although their 
o{)en skin tents ofTcr hardly more 
shelter than a thicker of tree.s, they 
grudgingly ahandon them for snow 
igloos only when the lcm|xrraturc 
reaches 6o or 70 below. Hut willow 
is their onlv fuel, and, while it 



not until nearly a year had gone hy 
that I discovered the true rea.son for 
my quick progress. 

The secret lay, of course, with 
Ootek and Ohoto, who, with the 


hums well enough in an open tent, 
in a snow igloo its .smoke clwikes 
out hiuTian occupants. In the tent 
one can at least have hot .soup once 
in a while; hut after life in the 


co-operation of the rest of the Peo¬ 
ple, had devised a special method 
of teaching me a language that is, 
in reality, a most dilficult cmc. Thev 
had approached the problem with 
great acumen, first reasoning that a 
white man probably posscs.scs a 
rather inferior brain which cannot 
be expected to cope with the full¬ 
blown intricacies of the language. 

They therefore invented a short 
cut, solely for my |x:rsonaI use. I'bcy 
taught me root words, shorn of the 
multitudinous suffixes and prefixes 
which give their tongue a flexibility 


igloos begins, almcjst aU food must 
be eaten while it is fnj/.en rock 
hard. 

It took me nearlv a vear to reah/e 
that the People ncit oril\ have gootl 
lioniGS but th.it they have dcvi.sed 
the one perfect bouse. 'I'he lent is 
really only an aii.xiliary shelter. The 
real home of the Ibalmiut is carried 
about on his back—his clothing. In 
truth, it is the only house that can 
enable men to .survive in the merci¬ 
less Barrens. It has central bL.iling 
from the fat furnace of the Iwxly; 
its walls are perfectly insulated. It 


is complete, light in weight, easy to In the case of women’s' ciothitig, 
make and to repair. the lhalmiut home has two rooms. 

Primarily the lhalmiut house con- The back of the parka has an cn- 

sists of two suits of deer hide, worn largemcnt, as if it were made to fit a 


one over the other, and each care- hunchback, and in this space, called 
fully tailored to the owner’s dimen- the amauty lives the unweaned child 
sions. The inner suit is worn with of the family. He sits there stark 


the hair facing inwards while the naked, in unrestricted delight, 
outer suit has its hair tvirned out to where he can look out on the world. 


the weather. Each suit consists of a 
pullf)ver parka with a hocxl, a pair 
of fur troiKsers, fur gloves and fur 
bcx>ts, and the double motif is ex¬ 
tended even to the tips of die 
fingers. 1 loth inner and outer parkas 
hang .slackly at least to the knees, 
and provide full ventilation. 

The inner hides are held awav 
from the body by the resiliency of 
the deer hairs, and in the resulting 
space there is a constantly moving 
layer of warm air which absorbs all 
the sweat and carries it olT. Thus 
the Eskimo has protection over all 
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parts of his body—even the narrow 
oval in front of his face is covered 
by a long silken fringe of wolverine 
fur, the one fur to which the mois¬ 
ture of breathing will not .idhere 
anti freeze. 

In .summer, when the outer .suit is 
discarded, the single remaining 
layer not ojily sheds water but, be¬ 
cause it is efllciently ventilated, re¬ 
mains surprisingly cool. Also it 
offers the nearest thing to [lerfcct 
protection again.st the flic.s—the 
hood is pulled up so that it covers 
the neck and the cars, and the flics 
find it nearly impossible to get at 
the skin underneath. 


Under his backside goes a bundle 
of remarkably ab.sorbcnt sphagnum 
moss, which in that land of moss 
can be replaced in an instant. 

This then is the home of the Peo¬ 
ple. It is the gift of the land, but 
mainly it is the gift of Tul{tUy the 
deer. 

FIRST great law of the Bar¬ 
rens is that a man's business is 
sacred unto him.self, and that it is 
no part of his neighbour’s duty to 
interfere unless the community is 
endangered. The second law is 
that, while there 
is food or 
equipment in 
anv one of the 
tents, no man 
in another tent 
shall want for 
any of thc.se. 

Put it this way: 

Every item of 
equipment is the personal property 
of one pcr.son, or of a family group. 
l?ut if a stranger in need of a spear 
should come to the place, any 
spear is his for the taking. He may 
or may not return the spear when 
he is fini.shcd with it, for the spear 



is now his pro^ierty, and is iu)t just 
something he bi)rrowcd. 

The unwritten laws form a code 
of behaviour—known as ihc L.iw 
of Life—which, thouiih llcxiblc. ini- 
poses barriers beyond which an l^s- 
kimo docs not dream of stepping. 
There is a remarkable absence of 
crime in the camps of die Ihalmiiit. 

Sexual promiscuity is not so sor¬ 
didly prevalent among the b'skimos 
as many stories would k\ul us to 
believe. Wife-sharing, as it is callcil, 
is its rnilv manifestation. Wofnen 
for hire, cl.indcstinc sexua* e\'|ieri- 
cnces, the thinlv cloaked extra¬ 
marital relations of those who have 
been joined bv the C'hurch -all 
these belong to our r.ice and not to 
the Ihalmiut. Wife-liailinLi, which 
is practised onlv by song-cousins or 
other close friends, is a voluntary 
device which helps alleviate the 
hardships of the land. When a man 
must make a prcilonged hunting 
trip, or visit a distant rel.itive, he 
often leaves his wile at home be¬ 
cause of the ilangers of travel. So 
when he arrives at his destination 
bis song-cousin may volimleer to 
share his wife with the visitor dur¬ 
ing his stay—but only with the 
wife’s full consent, 'riiis is contrary 
to our law, but it seems a perfectly 
sane arrangement among the Ihal- 
miut. 

Infanticide is another favourite 
Ixigcv of the sensationalist writers. 
The tragedy is that it does occur, 
and will continue to occur while 
there i,s need for it. That is the 


point—^thcrc is an inescapable need 
for it at times, and nothing we can 
say will change that need. The un¬ 
written order of survival places the 
man, the hunter, at the head of the 
list as the most intlispensablc mem¬ 
ber of the Family group. Next come 
the wife and their helpless young 
children. 

C'an the wife feed her family 
when there is no man to bring in 
the meat.? Who can care for thii- 
dren who have not yet been weaned, 
when the mother is gone? So infan¬ 
ticide hap|K'ns. Hut I have seen the 
overmasterim; devotion (^otek feels 
lor his son Inoti, and 1 have seen 
the frantic desperation that fills him 
when danger threatens the child. 1 
shicjuld lot like to feel what ()t)lek 
felt as he watched liis first children 
die, uiialile t«> help them in the face 
of death. Let the nn^rali.sls keep 

their s.iiietimonious nioulhini>s 
, _ ~ 

Irom the cars ol Oitek atid those 
of his race who know what it is to 
assist death in its work. 

I rememher I once expressed sur 
prise to Ootek tliat no Ihalmiut 
child is ever spanked, even when 
jirfwocation is great. I spoke casu¬ 
ally; but Ootek replied with vehe¬ 
mence. 

“Who hut a madm.'in would raise 
his hand against idood of his 
blood?” he asked me. “Who hut a 
madman wouUi. in his man's 
strength, stoop to strike against the 
weakness of a ehikl?” 

So the children live their lives 
free of all restraint—and they arc 
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Jt least as well behaved as any chil¬ 
dren anywhere. 

Even among adults tlicrc is aliso- 
liilely no organization if) hold au¬ 
thority over the People, no council 
of elders, no policeman. Yel the 
Pci)jile exist in amity together, and 
the secret of this is co operative en¬ 
deavour. 

'I'here are certain things the IJar- 
rens do nt)t allow to coexist with 
men, and foremost among these is 
anger. Anger in the heart of an 
Ihalmiut is as potentially (.langeojus 
as homicidal madness, for anger can 
lead him to ignore the perils which 
beset him, and so bring bim and his 
fellows to destruction. '^I'he Ihal¬ 
miut have always lookeil upon 
anger as a sign of savagery ;ind 
inimatnrily. 

As for murder, examine the Koval 
C'.anatlian Mounted Police reports 
for the last 20 \eirs and vou will 
discover that murder is a raritv in 
the Eskimo camjis. I'urthermore, 
manv ol the so called Eskimo 
“murilers'’ were not murtlers at all 
but merev killings ditrated bv dire 
nccessitv, a solution to a situation 
where other men’s lives were 
threatened. 

When a man becomes mad and 
threatens the life of those who live 
about him, then the sentence of 
death is invoked. I'here is no trial, 
no olTicial passing ot judgment. 
Perhaps three or four men, usually 
those most closely relateil to the 
tnadman, meet and speak indirectly 
r)f the problem which faces the en- 


tire community. One of their num¬ 
ber is designated as the executioner. 

The executioner docs his deed 
(|uick]y and humanely. If he is 
lucky and the white men do not 
hear of it, this is the end of it. But 
in not a few cases, Eskimos who 
have had the terrible task of destroy- 
ing hrcjthers, fathers or sons, so that 
the rest mav survive, have lx:cn re- 
warded by white man’s justice for 
the mental suflcrings they have en¬ 
dured by being hanged by the neck 
until they were dead. 

m.. I BFCAMI-: mrjre competent with 
the language, 1 discovered that the 
talk of the People was l.irgcly de¬ 
voted to times past. It almost .seemed 
as if the Ihalmiut delihcratclv tried 
l(j relive those happier days. And it 
was not long before 1 could picture 
the vanished years when a man 
might stand on a hill and. llunigh 
he looked cast, west, north or south, 
could see nothing hut deer. 

In the spring there was much 
gorging on fresh meat. Yet the Peo¬ 
ple then killed (jnlv enough deer to 
meet their needs until the autumn. 
I'or the hiilcs of the spring deer are 
useless tor clothing and the meat is 
lean and lacking in fat. 

It was in the autumn, when the 
herds returned from the North, 
that the excitement mounted to a 
frenzy of action tliiring the week 
that the migration continued. In the 
camps huge lires hurned day and 
night, and blocks of wliitc deer fat 
began to mount up in the tents. All 



over the plains, little rock cairns 
covered the quartered bodies o£ 
deer. And by the tents the women 
and children worked over many 
hne hides, cleaning and scraping 
them thin. 

Those were the years of richness 
and vigour for the Ihalmiut. Their 
numbers were in the thousands. 

But one day one of the Ihalmiut 
went southwards to a white man’s 
trading post. And when he re¬ 
turned he brought the People a gift 
from Its. 

A strange sickness broke out in 
the camp of the rcturneci r.-^aveller. 
A Great Pain—the Ihalmiut name 
for tuberculosis—sat on the Pco- 


nakecii 'into the winter night~toi)k 
12 more lives. 

Nor was the tragedy yet at an 
end. In 1950 famine again .struck 
with undiminished ferocity, leaving 
the Ihalmiut, in effect, a dead race 
—for they had lost two of the four 
remaining women capable of child¬ 
bearing. The outcome of our neglect 
was that the People had lost their 
last chance of survival. , 

mii)-Sei>tember 1948, v 4 icn 
1 left the Barrens to return to my 
own world, 1 said good-bye to 
Ohoto and (^otek in the white 
man’s way. After we had shaken 
hands, Ohoto look fnim his mouth 


pie’s chests and denied them air for 
their lungs. The Crreat Pain swept 
on up the River of Men, and into 
the hidden camps by the lakes, and 
over ail the face of the land. Before 
the end of that spring more than a 
third of the People had died of it. 

When summer was old the River 
of Men was deserted, and only 
hasty graves on its banks remained 
to mark the habitations of men. In 
the years to follow, the river never 
again saw the great camps of the 
Ihalmiut, for now it was a river of 
ghosts. 

The plague had broken the Peo¬ 
ple. They never recovered their 
strength. By 1947 only two score 
survivors remained of the thousands 
who once roamed the central plains. 
And that winter—when the par¬ 
ents of Kunec and Anotcelik per¬ 
ished and their grandmother stepped 


the pipe he was smoking, a tiny 
and shapely object of semi-trans¬ 
lucent stone, arlLstically bound with 
brass froman old cartridge.Silently, 
he handed it to me—a trivial gift in 
farewell. 

And yet?—how trivial was it? I 
knew how that pipe had come down 
from a century that is gone, for it 
was the pipe of Ohoio’s father. It 
had seen more of the things in the 
land than any man living. It was to 
have gone with Ohoto into his 
gr.ivc, to remain with him as a 
familiar thing in the eternity he 
sought at the end of his days. 

Now it would go with me, in- 
.stcad, out of the land, to lie warm 
and smouldering in the palm of my 
hand as I remembered the things I 
needed to say if the voices of the 
Ihalmiut were to be heard in the 
world of the white man. 








My conscience will not rest. It is 
not enough that I have chronicled 
the tragedy of certain men. For the 
story of the Ihalmiut is not theirs 
alone. Much of what I have written 
holds true for many thousands of 
Indians and Eskirnos across the 
whole breadth of the continent. 

If the tragedy of the 4‘'>rrcns is 
not to become the final history of 
all those who dwell within the cold 
sweep of the Arctic, we must give 
them freedom fr(Jim their long star¬ 
vation. C'harity is usually fatal to a 
primitive people, even as it is often 
fatal to civilized ones. The out¬ 
right gift of food to the natives 
brings about a dependency which is 
often mortal, for they do not under¬ 
stand our motivations, and they be¬ 
lieve—not unreasonably—that we 
are so rich that we can alTord to go 
on giving, so that they will never 
auain need to lift their hands in 
their own cause. No, we must JK»t 
give /‘food.” We must g/Ve the 
tmlives the means of procuring their 
own fat anti meat from the land 
which is theirs. 

The fate of the deer has been the 
fate of all the Arctic meat-animals, 
'fhe musk oxen have almost van¬ 
ished. The whalers have long .smcc 
destroyed the great mammals which 
once came iitto Hudson Hay and 
into all the narr(»w waters at the top 
of the continent; and with the pass^ 
ing of the whales whole tribes of 
Eskimos have also vanishcxl. The 
sealing fleets have done yeoman 
work. And the w.ilrus, which were 


once the most important of the sea 
beasts to the coast Eskimos, have 
been terribly diminished. 

The c}ucstion is, what can we do 
to restore the food we have stolen 
from the mouths of the northern 
peoples? The caribou provide a 
clear example of what might be 
done. At the moment the deer are 
close to the fatal level beyond which 
further reduction in numbers will 
doom them to extinction. Hut they 
have not yet passed the point of no 
return. There are enough caribou 

if 

left s(j that the species could stage a 
quick comeback. 

For this they need only protec¬ 
tion. N(Jt from wolves, nor from 
ihe legitimate appetites of the na¬ 
tives, hut from us. Directly, thev 
need protection fre^m while trap¬ 
pers and hunters; indirectly, thev 
need protection Irom the trading 
companies who profit from the un¬ 
controlled sale of repeating rifles 
and astronomical amounts of am¬ 
munition. If we were to place an 
ab.solute prohibition on the killing 
of deer by the white m.m. and if we 
wore to restrict the sale of ammuni¬ 
tion and the t\ pes of w'capons sold 
to the natives, the deer would do 
the rest. 

The Eskimos have little hcjpc ot 
sharing our civilization until we 
extend to them the material facili¬ 
ties which arc needed for their 
transition—proper schools, proj^r 
medical facilities and honest econo¬ 
mic treatment. W'ith these, they 
could cross the void which now 







scpnrntcs their world from ours. 

Fortunately, 1 have the proof that 
these ideas are realistic. For I can 
tell you of a place where all I have 
asked for the natives of our Arctic 
has already been »»rantctl kj an 
Eskimo people. This place is (Green¬ 
land, the far-eastern outjx»si of the 
Eskimo, where the Danish (lovern- 
ment has long followed an en¬ 
lightened pt>licv of native .idminis- 
tration. 

In Greenland today there arc no 
people called Eskimos. 'I'liere are 
only Greenlanders. Some c.irry pure 
Eskimo blood in their veins; some 
carry a mixture, and some arc of 


They operate a large, efficient and 
lucrative fishing industry. 7 ’hcy 
help run trading posts, and man the 
intricate scientific apparatus of 
weather stations. In ellcct, the 
(Greenlanders now own their own 
ecomimy.’rhcy are rigidly protcctetl 
from the commercial exploitation 
which l^is a .stranglehold on our 
Arctic rcgi(jns. liecause one humane 
white race saw far into the future, 
the Eskimos of (Greenland nt)w be¬ 
long to that future—and the future 
belongs to them. 

So you see, it can be done. 

"And it may come to pa.ss that, in 
the winters that still stretch ahead. 


pure Danish blocKl—but all are one there may be no need for Inoti, son 
|)eopie. Men of Eskimo stock of Ootek, to place his children 

attend Dani.sh universities ^ under the dark snows l>ecause 

and return to (Greeul.ind to there is no focxl fi)r them. It 

teach in schrjolrooms huilt for t:ome to pass that Inoii's 

the children of all bloods. mother mav rest secure in the 

They also take an increasing (iKA knowledge th.it she will never 

part in industry—not as brute Lbe called upon t(j walk naked 
labour but as men of ecjual uW into the w'inter night aqd nut 

stature with all other men. to return. 


Cract^ Behind the Curtain 

[^oNiM>N c,oi,rMMST Tcports that a sight-seer inspecting tlie 
Kremlin noticed two oil-paintings. He inquired about the first, a 
motleratc-sizcd portrait of some worthy, and was told it was a 
picture of the great Russian inventor Ivanov, “who invented radar, 
wireless, artillery, railways, lead pencils, the X-ray, the piano 
and cement roatls." Then he asked about the second portrait, which 
was ten times as large. "That,” he was told, “is a picture of 
Petrov, our greatest invcnt.'ir.” 

“And what did he invent.'” 

“He invented Ivanov.” 


-W.C.W. 



THE EARLIEST DREAMS 


Condensed jrofu The 
Niincy 

HAT wjis long, long ago. 
Your bed was maple, the 
colour of brown sugar, and 
upon the small round posts of it 
in the darkness some moonlight 
danced. Yoiii mother h.ul rustletl 
awav, and your window stood open 
to the great stars and the wide ilark 
snow. It was so (.jiiict, and the air 
of the night and the snow came 
through the window and smelled 
so cold, so sweet, and of far awav 
sad prtiinises. V\'hat was it you 
wanted so: From miles awav voii 
hearil a late train breaihini; across 
the counlrvside, hurr\ing ilistantly 
through the white winter night to 
the yellow lights anil the little i]uiet 
towns. . . . \'ou lomjed for some- 
thing, lying still between two 
smooth slices of sheet, but you 
could not think what it was. 

Downstairs thev were all laugh- 
ing in the dining room, and you 
could hear, from the back of the 
house, the comfortable low clatter 
ill the kitchen. Bridie and Cather¬ 
ine, moving about in the hot yellow 


A merican Mercury 
Dale 

light, over the drv boards of the 

O’ 

floor, between the white table and 
the sink, between the pantry with 
all the cups on hooks and the stove. 
You thought of the black stove 
with strange wonderful things to 
eat steaming in covered pots, and 
the piles of plates heating up on the 
shelf at the back. Y'ou could hear 
the footsteps hcaw and busv across 
the old boards, and your heart 
caught in vour throat when thev 
opened the door to go in to wait 
on the dinner-ixirty, and all the 
laughter came upstairs in a gust. 

OutSiilc the house a car drove by 
up the dark road, with a broken 
chain rapping louder and louder, 
and the lights came in the window 
and ran along the wall until thev 
came to the bed. I'or just a minute 
your bell was blue-white and 
bright, and then the light.s scraped 
along the other wall, bobbing up 
and down along the [)ictures and 
over the biiokcase, and ran out of 
the window so fast. Far up the road 
the broken chain beat further and 
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further and then it was gunc awny. 
It was enormous and still outside, 
with the stars a'million miles deep 
in the high sky. 

They were laughing downstairs. 
It rang like the wind running in 
and out among little IjcIIs, fewer 
and fewer, and then all at <Miec an 
other and another until the hells 
were all tinkling anil singing in 
difTcrent kevs. You heard the im¬ 
portant clatter of plates, fragile, im¬ 
possible fairy plates. What were 
they all laughing at? Something 
you knew nothing about, some 
tiling beautiful and exalteil. In the 
lovely evenings, in the [lale candle¬ 
light, thev were all so beautiful 
downstairs in their dresses anil 
their little coloured slippers. They 
knew about strange things, places 
and shining people, and they knew 
slender little jokes that nobody but 
they could understand. 

You lav very still in vour beil 

Jo • 

and listened. All over the rounil 
sm(X)th world it was dark and still 
and beautifully cold; under you 
only was a house full of lights and 
the sound of people laughing. 

You heard the [leal f»f the front 
door-bell sing through the house, 
and someone opened a d(X)r, and 
all the laughter came up to you in a 
clear sudden burst. And then they 
closed the door, .somewhere, and 
the sound clapped shut. You 
thought about the little animals in 
the woods, the rabbits packed to¬ 
gether in warm clusters in holes, 
and little mice among the rrx>ts of 


trees where there were no lights 
and no sound. You thought of the 
meadows rolling over the hilKs, 
with the mixin shining blank white 
upon the snow, with the wind slid¬ 
ing like a .skimmer over the crust. 

You fitted the pillow to your 
cheek, and lay still. You alone were 
alive in this still, unbelievable world, 
in your own rixjm with its 
window. 

I’hen downstairs .someone began 
to play the piano, and you li.stened 
to the muted music. You knew 
there was something that the music 
had known and wept for, some¬ 
thing that was over and could 
never be forgotten, but for you it 
had never been begun. You fell so 
h.'ippy and so .sail, becau.se .some¬ 
thing that was .ill the beauty ami 
the fears in the world was over, 
that someihing lovely was lost and 
could only be remembered, anil 
.still you knew that for you the 
thing had not vet .starteil. 

Then they stopped playing anil 
it was all .still again, ^’ou lav in 
your bed in the dark and walcheil 
the mixiii. Outiloors you hcaril a 
leaf scrambling acro.s.s tbe crii.st of 
the snow, scratching minutely with 
fingers of wire; it .slid anil cea.sed. 
'rhey were all laughing again in the 
drawing-rixim below. You won¬ 
dered what made the laughter 
.sound so wise, .so gay, .so confident 
and foreign. You never knew what 
things they laughed at when they 
laughed so long in the evcning.s, 
and now you never will know. 





A tax-free income — and your savings remain intact 


When yon conic to retire you will ifind, 
like most people, that any cxfiei income 
is a iremcndoiis help. Thai is cxaeily 
what National SaviniisC'ei lilicatescaiulo 
Coi you—pay you regulailv (and income 
(ax-fidc) each year something additional 
to the pension you expect, whilst all the 
time keeping your savings intact Ibi any 
emergency. For instance, a hoIJing oi' 
t525, i.c 7(K) ( ertilkales lyih Issue) can 


give >ou a tax-free income of up to 
£IS.7.(i ix:r annum -or twice as much if 
your wife also has a similar holding— 
without diminishing your savings. This, 
and other useful methods of providing 
for your future arc explained very' 
simply in ‘Saving for Retirement’ — 
a new folder i.ssued by the National 
Savings Committee. You must ha\c a 
copy — till in the request form below. 


National Savings Certificates 



The National Savings Committee, Dept. A, 1 Princes Gate, London, SW7 
Plfti.\c st'ihl ine II frre copy oj ‘ saving I or ri i iki mi ni ’ 

NAME . 


ADDRESS 


oi-OCK 1 ri 1 rK.s ri rA.SE 


RDI 


Issued bf the National Sawingt Cpminittet 
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ne^! one-minute 

QUAKER OATS 

NOW-THE CREAMIEST, SMOOTHEST PORRIOGE EVER 
COOKS IN so TO 60 SECONOS 


Piping hot. . . truly delicious 
energy breakfast for all the family 
and yet it's the easiest breakfast of all 
to prepare — IT COOKS JN ONLY 
ONE MINUTE! Yes, Quaker s new 
milling process now enables you to 
serve the creamiest, smoothest porridge 
ever — and save time, fuel and trouble 
into the bargain! Put One-Minute 
Quaker Oats on your shopping list 
NOW! 9id and l/5d everywhere. 
Another wonderful thing about new 
One-Minute Quaker Oats — it cooks 
without sticking. All the saucepan 
needs is a quick wipe! 
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FINEST CEREAL 
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® e4(aJima£(ick 

The Aristocrat of the Breakfast Table 

CHIVCRS C sons iro.. IIII Ofihord factaijr. HISTON, CAMBRIDGE «nB at Montroit, HuiiiinfBaii aad fatk 
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^flllo, rcmk-rs! This intmch I hiivc been sliiipping fiir yuu ,ii ull 
Sons (>t ciuuncTs. I’ve got things for your hc.ilih, lor your toilet, 
For youi siorc-ruphoiird . . , uikI some will spcriiilly inicicsl 
your nienrolk. All in all, a silrnulnring silcciion, as I think you will 
agive, .uul 1 hope each oFyou will limi a Hi:v-I.ine or two that you'll 
sat IS "jiisi what 1 ncedetl.” 


If you lore nice soulf, 
then iii-.ike .i point ot 
t r \ i n g (! I' o > () S S 
lii.i I ■ inAC-isni. 
N’es, it re.tllv h.is ilie per- 
liiiiie ol these sweet, 
spriiu: ilowi'i's Isiiieli 
\oiir li.igi'ini liiu.'ers 
alier w.isliingl), W h.ii I 
like, Uio, IS ihc /ii/ itt 
ihis "oap. 'I lie I'lg while 
talilet is sal in '•iiiiioili l>ei'.iuse ii's 
h/n!, and ilioii;;li die l.iilier is eie.iinv soii, 
the t.ihivt si.its /'.'o/. I h.it it'.ikes it tsiia 
loitg-kisiing. liiMi eoiiiselt to lllne IK.i- 
cintli lso.i[i he I itssoiis hu.ikers ol hiiperi.il 
l.e.iihei soap-iiui othi r loilei Uisiiriesj. i Si.1, 
tor a near-liiih -i/e i.ihlet. laleuni s-hel. 




I I'c got breakfast 
ei»(• ked in one 
tiiiniiie these ilays! 
I’m g i V i It g I it e 
Family poriiilgc 
iiiaile with ihe new 
ONI - M INI' Th: 
or\ki K OVIS. 

(^Itiaker hate got a 
new iiiilliitg pmeiss that makes it possihle 
to Cook a ei’e.iiiiv, siiioodi poiridge (no 
kiinpsj in this am.i/iiiulv short nine. The 
ehildten dtiie on ii, which pleases me 
hee.iU'v ii’s such an lood to sian 

iheir d.iv on. XiiodKi' .ult .ini.ige. it vioisn't 
siiek lo the saiic'ep.iii' I rt One-Mittiiie 
(,)u.ikeT ().ns voimmIi. They'ie in /i/vti' 
onit i.sd. lor the hig packet! 


Srii-e on .s'mnkntg luthoiif cutting dnu-ri.' Imiiossihler' Not iF vou 
elunge t.i I OI K hQl till. I ll.ll.ll COKK -lirh. These exielieiii 
eiuareMis gite vou .1 Full-ltngih, iirst-class smoke aitel eost /,/,■,)■ 
\ - H fiiuki t. X 1 III s.n e -il., w I licit is ihe C' isi «il the ti ih.ieci 1 in th' ise :>mlis 
toll never smoke .intwat .iiid the niter nji is ileaiier, ht.ilihier, iloisii'r 
siiek to the h)is. \\ he not he eeomunie.il nmi etijot yuir smoking .is 
fiiii't'e alw it-^doiie! I’m t - onlv on the toh.ieeimisi’s eonnier ne\i lime, 
.in<l say, "zt I our ^tiu.iie I ihei pit-.ise". 



lireryone fell for the 
biscuits I serteil the 
other night with a 
ii.iy oF mi\eil cheeses. 
‘‘Do (ell Us the tiiiine 
oFthein,” I was asked. 
\X ell, I h e V w ere 

1 M.Oh’.'a IIK.II- 
H \ K h. Water His- 
eiiiis, aiul IF ) m like a 
dry hiscuit that jiririners ehtese as perFeiily 
as nuts do wine, gei some yourselF. Thet’re 
crisp, clean, diy, with a nurit Mat our all 
their own. Ihe secret's in the Imkoig and 
only Jacob’s have this “know how”. .Nsk 
your grcicer For Jacob’s liigh-Makes- -the 
qricure’s biscuit with cheese or sherry. 
TIvv’re J-lb. loose, <»r jy- a packet. 


7'o be free oF continu- 
oijs attacks oF t.iiairb 
oi hroiii’hms . , . do 
you long For th.ii!' 
I hi nisiiiuls ot graiel'ul 
people h.ive g.iined real 
rehet liom these com- 
pkiifiis lor ihe liisi tune 
bv iisin>> I. \\ l Kil'.N 
‘IV (Jiai N'.uvine. Ibis 
.lets like a mnt n/ jufti- 
//'//a against hroiichitis and c.ii.ii rh, hut you 
r.ike the vaecinc like medicine in waier. It 
also huilds up resisiance lo Further aitacks. 
'I he ].:intigen ‘M’ ireaiinem costs only a Few 
pence ;i ilay, W hy not a.sk your chemist For 
a rRI'J'i l.I'. XI'LI'.T about it, or write ui 
l.antigen, J'iagshot Surrey. 




elillerenr tre-.iiment 














In Sftiiociatioii with NANCY SASSER 

Good news for men! 

Your favour ire VAN 
HliUSI'^N collars cos/ 
lets now— ^/- insusid of 
3/6c1. ('heers from us 
women, too! \X'c ap¬ 
prove these collars— 
they l(M)k so smart, iit so 
slickly, iron in a jiily. 

I -ike to knt )w why ? 'I'heir 
|iaienieil weave -on the eur\e acco-inis 
for their perfect “set”, aiiil a woven-in “f«)lil 
line” means they “double'’ aunnnaticallv. 
VC’hy di> they M'Ci/r so loiif'.-' '1 hanks to pure 
I'ifjvptian cotton, so witvtn that it’s nulitmlh 
semi-still. I’opular \'an I leiiseit shapes are 
N««s. II, 52 or yy. Vi hat’s )■««/ choice!' 


Nervy? It’s awful to 

fed that way, to ^ 

worry about tritlcs, 

u> snap at the children, hjsing sleep ‘..t ni^^hr, 
Ixrin^ tired all day. Do something alxuit it 
—w®ji'. 'I'akc a course of that wonde'fiil 
tonic SiVNA'JOCiI‘-N. lanolin); nerves arc 
a sign that yt»u’rc run down, that your 
blood’s poor. Sanaiogen feeds those 
“starved” nerves. ])ufs new red ctirpuscles 
inttj your blotxi by supplying you with es¬ 
sential proteins and (jrg.mic |)ho.'.ph.iie!i. 
Nothtttg else has tWfi th/ih/t-t'juir m/joh. Head 
how Sanaiogen will help yu..'. 1 -et me sentl 
you h'KI'.K an in.spiring book "'rhe (itxkl 
l-ite”. \\ rite to me. .\iison Cirev, Reader’s 
Digest, I, Mix.-marle Street, l.ondon, W.i. 



Amasing household treasure! I’m dr\ing uj) liie dishes with a //f/v/fi 
cloih these days sin*l it’s uonJerln/'. It's c.tlled ilie N'll.l'.X (same family 
as ihe \'ileda “chamois” I described revently;. This snede-like cloth 
fvdishes as it dries china, glass, silver wiih the meresi wipe. 

Dusting!' L'se it ag.iin -Vilcx ej'tM/rhs the iliisi, shines up furniture and 
mirrors magically. When soiled wash use tlamp at i^nce. No drying, 
no ironing, no mending r/vr. \'ile\, m blue, itnk, green costs 4.'nil. 
from littots or principal siores ... or write for y-mr sttK'kist let the 
N'lledon (io., 67/70, Ibex I louse, .Miiiories, London, li.(r.3. 




"Huiv u'(mcler> 
ful you look!" 
friemls will Say. 
^ and you’ll/i^'/line, 

^ J r . ■ -V i<H., if you Jv.ive a 

few minutes’"stili¬ 
sh i n e ” c V e 1 y 
el a \ f r o m i h e 
mi.XLTH RA^' Sun I amp. Swite'h on the 
Ultra N'ifilet r.iy while /ijunhiii you’ll clear 
up spots ane! skin troubles. L'se the Inlra 
Keel lay to ease rheumatic pains, chest 
troubles, colds, catarrh. 'I'he Health Kay 
costs £(» 13s., atiel has beneliieel thunsuiuh! If 
it diK-sn’t benelir you, get your money back 
in /«//. VREE 7-I')AY TEST, in sour own 
home. Wrili! for dciailii to Health Kav Co., 
SOX, f’ortland Terrace. Southamptem. 


Il’.s not too mticK to .say that the kind of 
to<nbbrush you use can lessen— or lengthen 
-■ the life 01 y« mr let'thl 
Dentists usually .advo¬ 
cate a l/risth brush and 
in this class Kl-.NT’S 
eif i-oneion make some 
Utilities. L'\e pictured 
three [xipular sha|ics — 
each costing 2 (xl. -\sk 
for rhe "Park l-;tnc’* if 
you like a long, tulicd 
brush; rhe “IVtligree” if a shorihead suits 
ytnir mouth; and ihe “Harley Street” (two 
rows of bristles only) which dentists re¬ 
commend. Youcan get Kent’s Toothbrushes 
everywhere, and if you want to cbensb your 
teeth, rhey’rc the ones to do it! 










FLY THIS MONTH 


AND SAVE! 


Choose the luxury of 

PRESIDENT” 

• Double-decked “Strato” 

Clippers.* \ 

• Supcrluti\e cuisine. \ 

• Cocktails. ^\incs and liqueurs. ' 

• Lower-deck lounge. 

• Smart overnight bag. 

• Orchids and pertiime for the 
ladies. 

Refivn, l.Andon to New 
only £217.18.0. Yon save 
\ £36,2,0, over usualJirst-elass 

^are,., reductions end March 31st. 


• Foam-sol'l berths a\aiiahlc at 
moderate surcharge. Ask about 
the even greater luxuries ollered on 
the extra-fare Pn-sUlviu Spvt ial! 


Call your Travel Agent, or Pan American 
Telephone: REGent7192, 

193/4 Piccadilly. London, W.l. 


Thrift season ends Mar. 31 st. 


\ iiin ^ . 1.1 ' 

■ i.»Vs\c ' 1 i-XiC-ht 

\ C'C'"’' above 

\ .sot*'-*’ . ho"= ,Sv:ioe»»«- 


OVER 40,000 

ATLANTIC CROSSINGS BY 
Wor/d's Most Experienced Airline 



/hv /li/f:ufciv 


TrniU Mark. Pan Amfruun World Airways Inc. 




Unruffled ■ • • Hair grc iicd 

with Silvifix Hair Cream adds remarkably 
to a man's sense of cool self-possession. For 
Silvifix really controls yoiir hair... without 
gumming or greasiness ... luui lasts 3 to 4 
times as long as other dressings. ()bviously 
it's something rather better than usual. 
4 Yia jar, indndiiig tax. 



WORLD-FAMOUS 

“HEALTH RAY” 

(Dual Purpose—Patented) 

ULTRA-VIOLET OR INFRA-RED RAYS 
Improve your appearance 

SUN-TAH and 
FITNESS FOR ALL 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS NOT SOLD IN SHOPS 

Ultra-Violet and Infra-Red Lamps from 

FIVE YEARS’ GUARANTEE £ 6.15 • 0 immediate delivery 


ULTRA-VIOLET RATS—Will jrisu a wonJiTfiil l.in. Improvi' vniir aippoaranop. torm vitamin;^ In tlic 

Il.SHui>.Hiiiirt in(.rt‘aM' your rlffiiur and vii-alliy. .SiroiiKlv iimlsoptlc. ilicy df-^troy Mi'i'rii''. rinipli*-«. blotchy 
and iiiihi>ali)iv sikln yudd qiili'kl.v in iliclr niirif.viiifr aitlnn. INFRA RED RAYS - Rrlirv-* llhcumaiisiii, 
IlUmbtiirti, N'piiiiils, Klbrnsills, InM\iiMi/..i, C'oldt. Ilrciiichlils. CiiUtiTh, ci . Tast cha Health Ray at home for 


I rlavii .11 oi.r II It doi-« inii tour iirhos 

end pmns or iniikf you IiM;k mul fi'rl hriior. your 
niiiney bark. 

Order direct from the Mahara. Mpdicil i crlilli iitr 
no loiiKpr l■l■(luirl■<l. Maili- for hinnr use. .s.ifo .'iml caev 
Ml iDH*. All vuilHirt'^i A e or l> U. 

OVER 650,000 SOLD IN U.S.A. 
AND GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1935 


j DON’ T WAIT ! POST COUPON NOVr j 

I Hialth Ray Ga., Dtpl. R.D.98, j 

j Southampton. I 

I SiMirt me hncikU't and del alls of your FREE ■ 
I TRIAL OFFER of the lloalrh Ilnv. I 

I Hamt . . I 

! AMroit . ... I 




How a course of SANATOGEN 
restores you to abounding good health 


Y olr kxjr HrAi.iH and "touchy” nerves. 

especially on today's diet may well origi¬ 
nate from mild "cell starving”. Sanatogen 
'iransforms your health by feeding these 
"starved” ceils with extra, life-giving protein, 
plus organic phosphates to lone up your nerves 
— a unique double tonic action; Hniiftie because 
only Sanatogen can give you fhi.s! Health, 
vitality, calm nerves- all can be yours for a 
few pence a day. Sturt your Sanatogen course 
today — and get your husband to take it. too. 
From 7/3 at all chemists. 

*111 Uniqu* deubic-tenic action — 

protein plut organic phoipbotof ! 


/fp lliniis.iiidsufdur(»rs:illoierlhtt 
world hiitc I'ndorsrd Sanatuoi-'n 
over ilic piiM 511 >riir<k. and 
llisiiikful Irllcrs frcmi all ti\cr iht 
rounlr> priiic Saiialuecii'N value. 

Mrs. C'aliwrinr I'.vaiis. 6 Vtaliiivsburs 
Rd.. l.itcrpnni. wriivs:- - 
"Si.'" »iiiiiih\ iiKi) I nir liu\hiinil 
lint/ I )i(i\ im tht' ii'rvc tit a nrrtunt 
hri’iiitituytii. I \fn‘ni wri'At iif .i/eep- 
/I'ti Hiifhis. / itiiik SiiHuiittii’n iind 
iifu-r I Mil tim muUt hurtUv lu-tii-vv It 
mu truf. / ri’iillv hviini ” 

Is your complaint hero 7 

Physical Eihsuilion, Nervous Strain, Mental 
Faii|iia, Lack of Energy, NcrrOMncit, Lack 
•f Concentration, Slocpioitntii, Convalos- 
cont Woaknosi. 




1 Sanatogen 


THE PROTEIN 
NERVE TONIC 


I'he word \Sanatoeen* is a regd. trade mark o(Ciciiaiutaii l.ld.. l.uuKhlM>rouRh, l.vics. 





THE 



CROSSWORD NO. 1 


CLUES ACROSS 

1 A bl I of ] jondun thul suvrohI!} 
doliiK’ housework In u bad 
LciTiDcr >7. 5) 

y ijonielhinir to kol music out 
of, wiLh vehicle in (7) 

10 It jusi shows how small a 
ililiiK can loiul tfi ill-rcclinK<^7) 

11 A -i down coursi! fcniuitj to 
cai ry iiruiirtd 1 1 1 

12 A piecu of I'urnli iiro no doubt 
delivered In the end of it. tS) 

10 It heliM to focus one's viuw.s 
in inosi. spectacles (4j 

10 Nlcuprewni foriiiiirl to;ri\c 
to ii younir iniin she is liopinr, 
locollui l7) 

17 KiicouraffumeriL to a ic*usit 
fnnn a \V. Country town (7 1 

Hi Number soundlni; the le'iiu- 
iiic fear (7i 

21 All Uiar all over the placi: 
fioin (he side (7 1 

2:1 An cmis-siuii lix>m !) acioss 
perhap-s < 4 1 

2\ liiily one iioi'so:., but ii Like..^ 
,1 host lo look al'ici' liini'.'n 

2:7 Pill.some arlistir: wm-U Into 
.skeii-hirar lii 

'2U II you wish to this yoiii sdl in 
a ilot. nlc inolilor ii chiirmeiTi 

'JU Start a tune Hill ol (li>fiis(i,:i| 

.'At SulMtiuitc lor Kinj?s\vav .n 
1 ■oiidoii (Ii. lij 



CLUES DOWN 

1 Aadesi ribiin; the inliial oiaioiu'the umvci’so 
(hi'j i.s (|iiite in Hitler' i7i 

2 llitini; .mi lo iliosi* who 2.7 .ii i-us^ (D 

II .Just hiiii'y. It niosUv conicsM's to lioini; a 
short om*! i7) 

1 lie Is most lumpy when he i'. leelSiii; ino-a lit 

i7j 

j Cunu'Sl Ihal m.iv inclinle a wlioh: iiiiii'in (-1) 

C Who an ivc'. this wm..* .7 down i7 1 

7 Wliat ho most admire'i in liidie.s a niee 
balance.. i7, tSi 

il ... and he relies on tin.-' i hiiniw of Ihwl 
Chapmans to iret ii 'H. .h 


11 II ihi.'i bird piiys a visn, it u-lll only be a 
li tt Ic one (.7 1 

1.7 A -.oil maicrlal to pul in the window (3) 

10 Disi in?ui-ihed. but .tpji.iit-nllv far from 
ele\er i7 1 

'2ii OM irarmeiit always in kniltinu iT) 

'21 The lenth one to lose his w'eket. obviously 

(4. 2) 

22 lloeaiii in the matter oi thai pamphlet t7) 

■Jn The only w:i.v to sullet thi-s pest is to let his 
talk iio iii;hi through one >4; 

■J7 An iininixed pool 1 1 1 
110011111 / II nil /’nee 22 


'Bl 


'm'IiiIiiih I” iht' liiri> C 


1*0 .^ 6 Ae. with the world-wide service 


. I .Wm' X'eainre 

cirA* yt)u have touiul the Biin Clrusswords tif interest and amusement, you 
will lie j?Iad to know that they arc to be a regular Icaturc on this page. 

In the meantime, if you feel they are too ditlicult or too easy tor you, don’t 
hesitate to write and give ytiur opinion. 







The famous actress with a Queen Anne 

OlAMA \%YN>ARD btlicvcs that dt luiiig e\u Ihoughtol givini>aRonsunQucLnAnnc 
rooms should be practical as >m. 1I as bcauti- table lighter as a pi cscnt lor a wedding, an 
ful "for instance, sass Miss Wsnsard, annivcrsirv, oi tor i vcr> special birthdas ' 
table lighters are as essenti il is ashtra>s Or, it vour own home is ungiaccd the 
Miss W^n>ard s choice ot liehicr tor the practicallovclincss ol i Oticen Anne, has it 
home is the Ronson Queen Anne model a occurred to you that someone might like to 
work of outstandine contemporary cratts uisc sou one > It costs 4 guineas 
men and modern designers Once tilled it 
lights for months and being a Ronson it 
really lights first time every time flase sou v r«*TfsTLeHTm 












Amonff«t premvnt... a atr that 

fuljilfi wnuy roU-it —«« nmart/y right at a u'etMing 
UH fur a rtntnfrg run. The Xfjthi/rSix giren i/ou - 
wOf'fi yrru tmni it — Mporljt ear ‘perjonnanre vilh 
litnnvuine tu.ninf. 



Vs an exciting car 



/r.i'llMi-si\ ri.i s l■l'|{('ll v>K ‘IA\ ii'i.lT.I.I 

TIh'J'c’s all iiiimisrsikiilili* ‘ hM*! ’ almut it . . . an a n‘S|>onsiv(.‘nf.''> 

— sijiiirthin^ tliat wry frw r-ars l■iln yai anil (■I'rtainly no tars in 
this ])ri(T ran«;i‘. Hritliant acrrliMiition (•)-"»() in.]).li. in 1 I siHuncls) . . . 
lluil's (111* faiiioiis Zi*]>liyi‘ ‘ Ovi-r-Sunan* ’ I'njiim*. Tin* Z»*]»liyi-Si.\ lia.- 
i]iialitii*s wlilrli ymi can iliM-ovcr only liy taking tin* 
wheel voiirself. 'no's can In* «|tiii‘kly arrani'eil. ^ 

★ ★★★★ MOTORING 

f Friku Tf MOM c*BOiT I 


VI fo a 




[ri b U DBOIT I 

if imiiiiiii wit • 
niKii iiHiuigiwn 
III ini tni iifui fi 

(Ml MIN niHil ML 


To : KO(tl) Moroit COMPANY I > A I. K \ tl A M 

]*!eiise urrttuge fur iini nturrst Font ftetiler to gii'e ine u triiil run in u Zf 


AMJ/Jf 


APUBhSS _ 


. . . X.D.I 


















BUSINESS IN 
CANADA 
YOU’VE GOT 
TO BE QUICK!! 

tAo/rv cCcuf TCA 

CANADIANS think in terms not of miles but of fhin^ hours - and 
you need to be in Canada quickly if you want to do business. 
That is why you should lly TCA. Canada's own Air Line takes you 
from London to Montreal and every industrial centre in Canada. 






Yitur Travel Anen! hti\ 
tleiail\ uj TC'1'\ tint e'‘I 
ever irttii\~4lltnilie fan 

£44.13.0 

I Ijaulaa ‘Mtmtreal. 




MAPLE LEAF SERVICE 


m- 


k 





WmANS'CMiL 


LESS THAN A DAY^BT TCA 








Here’s the Cleanest 
Coolest Shave yet! 

THE SECRET IS COLGATE’S 
RICHER •MENTHOIhBLENDED* LATHER 

N o more choppy, painful shaves! No stinginii! ra/or 
rash! Hccuusc Colyaic l.ulhcr is made from pure, rich 
crouins s|)cciully blended wiili rneiuhol, for a vleaiwr. 
tooh'r shase. Its richer, creamier lather i!cis right in and 
sufteivs the luiighesi whiskers. Meanwhile the menthol in¬ 
gredient in Colgate begins its cooling action. It cases the 
lendere.sl skiii.s- leaves your face glowing with a cool re- 
I'reshing tingle. Ask for "mentholated'’ Colgate 
l.uther Shaving Cream, today. You'll get 
the cleanest, coolest shave possible. 




.athbb 



Cttlifaitf's rU her, creamier 
lather i.\ .\iieiiiijually 
hteiuleil for a 
i leaner, t outer »ha\e. 

l/6d. and 2'6d. 


The “Grasshopper Mind 



Y ()l' know iht' mail wii*; .1 "(ii'.isslmppcr 

Miiul" as well .is mui kii<i\i vuiiisell. His 
inini.i nblili-s al ivi'ivihiiiu' .inil in.isieis 
imlliing. 

.■\l linior III tiu- evriiiiie hi- tiinis in ihi 
r.nlin lin-s ni ii -ilii-n t'l.iiiii-- lhiiiui>h 

.1 in<iL'ii/ini- (-.in't e<-t iim-iisii-d. I'ln.illv. 
iin.ibit' til Liiiii i-nlr.ite nil -.iiiMliing, hr rillu'i 


What Can You Do About It! 

'I'iiki- ii|> iV-linanism now! .-k sourse of 

IVIniiiinsin briiius out the mind's hilriit piiwers 
■iiid di‘Vflops ilifiii lo the highe.st point of 
fllifieni \. 

I'l lni.inisin bunislu-s siuh wfiikncssfs and 
dftfi ts as .Miiul-WandiTinL', InfrrmriTy, and 
Iiiilfi ision which nufri'frf willi the fllectivt 


got s to the pii till 1 s nr l.tlls iisli ^ p in lii^ 1 h.ii'. 
.•\l hiK work Ilf alw.ivs i.ikf.s lip ihf i-.isifst |iih 
iirsi. puls It iliiwii wlifP It ei'ii h.iii. 1 , ami sl.in^ 
sonu'iinng elsf. Jumps Imm mu- thing m 
aiiiiihi r all ihr iinif. 


w 01 king poweis 111 tIu- mind, and in their place 
develop- simng, positive, vital i)u.ililies such 
.IS (Iptimisin. Coneenlration, and Kelialiility, all 
i|Uiilities ol tin ntmosi v aUie in anv walk of life. 

The Pehnaii Coiirsi- is tulb dcserihed in 


Reduced Fits for sorvinp ond 

rricriitierv of Her Mojovir'' fprres. 

Theie aic lhiui..,imls ol ihese people willi 
‘‘(jnissbojipfI Minds" in the woilil. In tail, 
they are the verv pcojile who do ihi vvorlil's 
most tiieMime tasks and get hut .1 piit.iiue lor 
their work. Thev ilo the woiM'-. fit rieal work 
.iiid the nuitine dnulgfi'v. H-.iv alter ilav, ve.ir 
after veiir emilessly -tliey haim on to the jolis 
that are smallesi-salaried, ioiigfM-hoiJietl, least 
interesting, and poiirest-fiJinrtd ! 

Remember —Everrthing you do is 
preceded by your otcrtuife of mind 


**Tlie Srirncr of Success." ^■|nl ean enrol 
on the most t-onveiiii-iii ttrms. The bonk will 
hf sent 111 you. gratis ,iiui post-lii f. on .ipphea- 
tiiin to: 

l 3 isSTITITTK 
1 IO. 3 iorfolk .^laiiNiunii, ^ 
MiriM'l. I. 4 iiidl<»n. W. I 

f« c r .sn yt ,«i j. ('aiUrs xctleomeJ. 

i‘h:i.M.\s (or/'w.s'>M i\.'<rirrrESi 

imuil. III .-l/ipi ii- Koini. MKl HOUR.SE. 3% 
J-'liihh’rx Lane. FJl'Mit. I-V. -Vii'ii/ Hank ('hamiurt 
(#*.0. Bo\ t+8«>. I'.IRIS, ITft Iloiilctar.i Haua- 
mann. AStSTERIi.lM, i'rinsengiacht 1021. 




John McGalliim gave Googie Withers 
a Parker ‘51’ foi 
her bii'thday 




*5i’ PEN * PENCIL SET tt.4.1 

Olhitr fatnnuM Parh^ modfh — 
Nev DiioTold pen 39/9, pt'iicil to 
match 21/5| Victory pen 25/J, 
pencil to match 18/4. All pen and 
pencil sets in presentation cascH. 


Jolin MrCalliiiii (see him in .1. Art.lmr Uaiik's lat.c‘st 
film ‘ThclAniA Memory ’) arid Goodie Withers (iioiv 
in the I^ondon theatre stiercss ‘ 'I'iic 1 Jecfi nine Sea') 
sire one of the best-known married eoujiles in 
Hrilish films. Por her birtluhiy, .iohii MeCulliim 
oavc his wife a Parker * .11.' The New Parker * ill’ is 
mure than a ^ood writiiifr iiistnimerit; elegant and 
distinguished in the true contemporary niumier, it is 
an emblem of disliiietioii known all over the worlrl. 

Choice of ftntr nUourM am! riaht nib gradet. Price 86/2 
{with Luntralov cap). 

neiv Parker ‘51’ 

The world’s most wanted pen 

GIVEN AND USED ItY VAMOUS PEOPLE 


TBK PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED. BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 



#I>1 


DXNMiVRK 


WITHIN YOUR TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 

The charming country of hospitable people, delightful beaches, gay 
cities and attractive scenery. 

Travel via HARWICH - ESBJERG 

or NEWCASTLE - ESBJERG 

For tickets and rurlher information apply to your local travel agency, 

or to 

1HE DANISH TOURIST BUREAU LTD. 

71/72, l*icciulill>, l.oiuloii, W.l 
and Nielsen Andersen & Co. Ltd., Newcastle - upon - Tyne 






hut i'ut uat jMituinff 
ftu§fthiuff this Uf*arf 


'I i!Cl ilie hcnclit ol'llic 'Gcncriil's' excellent idea ol'givingyou 
I'lec hoiiNk'hold insurance if you hold a Policy for live years 
vMiluiiil h.ising had to make a claim. It's sensible that—and 
the saving is especially svelcomc in these davs when economy 
Is so nece.ssary." ‘lienerar Householder's policies cover your 
home against lire, burglary.storm.burst pipes and many other 
^ , risks for 2 3'’„ on buildings, on contents. 

Send oil' the coupon Tor particulars. 


1.. •Petuv oj mimi it*.*;.' I’l'/’v liitic* 


Flense srnJ full particulars Name .. 

iff Hfiiisehukt ln\urani'e 

_ Ailtiress . . 

tweneral . 

ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD . 

i'*wl <inf]>i>ii to H.O. D*vt.. il-mml AiiiWiiitf*. .Sreliaml, ur la ntami ofirr om frlrpSoM Oirmanrl 










COIIUGATID CASES 


Portrait of a Sal(;sman 

Shrewd people expect u maniifucturcr to puck his 
product in a modern, designed-for-lhc-job container. 
They expect him to protect his goods from the slightest 
scratch or damage. They expect a pack that looks 
proud of its contents, (n short, it is the puck that sells 
the quality of the product. That is why to-day the best 
products are packed in Medway corrugated cases. In 
the manufacture of these cases the Medway Corrugated 
Paper Company excels — making the corrugated 
strawboard, lining it with tough kraft paper and turning 
it into corrugated cases. Each case, planned to give the 
maximum protection to the goods it is lo carry, is a 
reminder of the part which the Reed Paper Group, 
with all its resources, plays in the development 
of new packaging methods. 



Products of 

THK MKDWAY CORRLCAI Kl) 
PAPER CO. i.ri>. 

Division of the 

Reed 

Head Offic* : 

roj Piccadilly^ Loudon, W.i. 


KizIiP PAP tin CROUP PACKACI>iC imltuUs multi-trail sticks; lorrufftted 
paper and cases; kraft and M. G. sidphite wrappings: grease-prooj and waxed papers. 











Specialised Postal Tuition in 


ACCOUNTANCY • SECRETARYSHIP 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES • CIVIL SERVICE 
COM MERGE- GENERAL CERT. Of EDUCATION 


A MclropoliiLin C'oile(!U MuJcrii Postal Course is the most 
enieicni. the must ceuiiomieiil. ami the iriosl convenient means Oi' 
prupuiutioii fur the Cicneral Ceiliiicalc ol Education csaminulioii: 
II.Sc. i con. : I.L.R. and other e\ieinal l.oiidon llni\ersit> 
Deifrees, C'ivil Kersiee, l.oeul CioiiTiiiiii-iii & C'oiiimvreial Kxaminii- 
tioiis, &e. Also esperi postal liiiiion lor Prelim. I'xanis. and lor 
the prores.sional exams, in AeeounlaiU'>. Seeretarysliip. I.sik. Sales 
\luiia{*enient, 4e., and many micnsel> prautical (iion-exam.) 
courses m commercial subjects. 

MORE THAN 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Ciiiarantoe of Coachint; until Siicecssliil. Text-book lendinu; 
hhrarx. Modeiaie I'es. pa>ablc b\ instalmentN 



AUTHORITATIVE 100 pp 
GUIDE TO CAREERS 

Write today. Inr the free 
Ciuiilc e\.iin. i«r sijl>- 

jeel^ 111 u till h ii:i,.ii- led to-— 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G.86), ST. ALBANS, or itiif ai M), Quern i'iitoria Sln'ct, Lonthn. L.CA 


PHlUf 



Different? Yes, a Philip Morris is 
different. It is a cooler, cleaner smoke 
with a delighit'iilly different flavour 
J list try a packet—you may prefer them 


Tu'ciity 



I 


phiup Morris 

FOR MORE SMOKING PLEASURE 







I.C.I. 

TECHNICAL 

SERVICE 


The chemical industry’s 
ability to meet the needs of 
customers at home and to 
succeed against competi¬ 
tion abroad is determined 
largely by the efficiency 
of its technical service — that is, the advice and assistance it gives 
to those industries that use its products. The man who buys heavy 
chemicals is not persuaded to do so by high-pressure salesmanship 
or intensive advertising. He buys them because they are the 
necessary raw materials of his business, and he tends to go to a 
concern which not only enjoys a reputation for quality but supports 
its products with technical service. 

Technical service works in two ways. It confers obvious and direct 
advantages on the consumer, and the chemical industry also benefits. 
Out of the experience of its technical service are born new products 
and new techniques, to improve efficiency in many trades. I.C.I. 
employs hundreds of qualified men in this specialist 
organisation, which covers nearly every branch of 
Industry and Agriculture at home and abroad, and 
costs over £1,000,000 a year. Such an organisation can 
only be maintained by a large-scale enterprise. 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

LONDON, S.W.l. 









Pleats do MOt tease! 

Each Three Nuns disc is a 
complete blend in itself. Ex¬ 
cept for the few at the top of 
the bowlj don’t tease them 
out. They burn so slowly 
and coolly that, pipeful for 
pipeful. Three Nuns is most 
economical. 


-/tan iorntml 

HOUMY SAmiHS 

Take a preview . . . look at a copy 
of ‘ Holidayinaking *, a luagnificent 
free magazine, profusely illustrated 
in full colour, produced by travel’s 
two biggest names . . . Cooks and 
Dean & Dawson. Two ideas arc 
shown below', and there are plenty 
more, from 13 guineas ! 

Bffrtiighera — 8 days holiday 
for only £21 5s. Od. 

A roully {{rand sput on the * lti%U‘ra of 
l''lciVi'er»’. £19 lO*. (Id. for .sjirndiiiw out 
of your £25 ullowaiu-c. 

Lucerne—10 days h€di€lay 
for only £22 18s. Oil. 

With £15 Ids. Ud. left for spending, briiivA 
SMilzerhiiid'-s fu\niirite re.Mirt urll uitliin 
voor holiday budget. 



Three Nuns 

ORIGINAL BLEND • EMPIRE BLEND 



"Sottdiymakinf 






-CUT OUT NOW-- 

I To L)c|!t.F/34/MR,Tho8. Cook & Son.Lld., 
I Dorki'ley S(., Loudon. 1A.1. or branches. 
I Please send me by return <i free copy of 
' *Ilotidaymttkii.» ’. 

I M. . 

I AUDKl.SS . . .. _ 

I Pm in unarnlrd rnrrlopr, l|d. ManiR. 









TIIK NFAV RKMINCrrON will dcliAht 
you with iti pcrform.uiCL'! You set 
imr^fins rii»ht oii the keyhoiinl — 
quickly ami accurately 1 What’s more, 
those in.ir,^ins rtay .u/ —w'ill not move 
till you want them to! A speiial Jevice 
ailjusis the touch to suit your preference 
another convenient keylniarJ feature 
frees jammeil keys instantly! Ask your 
Remington Rand representative fora 
lemonstration toilay ... you'll discover 
that the Ncte Remington is a uvw expert- 
eticv in speedy, easy, accurate typing. 


You con rely on Remington Rond for the 
best carbon paper, typewriter ribbons, 
and duplicating supplies, tool 
Call your Remington man today or 
write for further ui-toils to: Remington 
Rand, Ltd.. Commo.-vuollh House, 

1-19 New Oxford Street, london, W.C.l. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 









Two Natural Plant Wonders prove 
helps to Men and Women . . 


great Health- 


* NATURE'S DYNAMO' plus 

* NATURE'S DEODORANT' 

Big Secret of 
New Energizer 

Yeast, famous five thousand years ago as a po\vcr- 
packed vilaliscr {known ns ‘ Nature's Dynamo ’) is now 
helped in an astonishing way by another of Nature's 
Wonders — Chlorophyll. 

Dr. Howard Wcstcott. of New York, one of the leading 
investigators on C'hinrophyll, recently discovered an odd 
thing about this material — he noticed it had a special 
influence following the taking of Vitamin Bi. It happens 
that a certain yeast is a potent donor oj all the R Vitamins, 
including Ri. 



Multiffle Medicinal Technique 

A Hritish firm of manufacturing Chemists is 
scoring a disiinctii/e success in cumbining the 
right malted barley Yeasi '* culture" with a 
new Chlorophyll ofellicicnt ‘‘Chlorophylliii" 
content. In fact, what has been achieved in 
('hloro-Veust, as the new medicine is called, is 
to make two natural plant marvels into one 
M/per power-packed compound. In this, not 
only are both Chlorophyll and Yeast hi ought 
to a high plane of usefulness, but I'uiiher 
elfi’ctivc tonic and pain-i 'lieviiig niedicinals 
arc added with con.siderablc ndv,intacc 


the better — mentally and physically — 
following the use of Chloro-Ycast. 

Today—Chlorophyll is Big News 

Severe tests have proven the value of 
Chlorophyll as an internal deodorant and 
reviver of bodily t ssue. Chlorophyll, as 
combined in Chlorc-Yeast — with vitamins 
and other valuable agi nts — means wholesome 
breath in a wholesome, nciivc body. 

Obtainable without prescription 


What are the Results t 

This new, c.xclusive comhin.iiioii can 
be relied upon to replace lethargy with 
energy; sleeplessness with icfreshing 
slumber; depression and irritability 
with buoyant spirits. The Chlorophyll- 
factor purifies the system of the causes 
of bad breath and body odours. In 
Cbloro-Ycust a si/eabic group of 
distre.ssing uilmcnts is dealt w'illi 
promptly, and with unusual elllcaey. 

. . . ^/.lo, to a surprising degreef the 
skin dears. 

More Energy-—at any age! 

If you arc feeling weary, run down, restless or 
irritable — perhaps subject to headuches, 
lassitude. ** stomach nerves", or “ acliey 



Chloro-Ycast is packed in two si/es — 2,~ and 
.1.9. Chemists are meeting the growing 
demand, but readeis unable to obtain 
Chloro-Ycast locally may order front 
Sun Island ClicmicaN, Ltd., 'I'lie 
Research Laboratories (Special 
Branch), Hampton. Middx. 


The /nine tkf J’rdfC, 

rifriiirjji(i//jf, Atirft 

fu the dtivn uf hi*Utryt 
and thr grrnt **FalK¥T 
uf Vrdichit“—iftpptf 
rrafrt-^arly lUtriAyrtd 
fP'utC* rrmarlahU me* 
dfrinal 


CHLORO-YEAST is for 
both Men and Women 

Medical Science is able to show how 
both scxc'' can maintain health and 
energy, probably living longer, through 
the virtues of corrective "dried culture’' 
yeast. Some yeasts arc useless—^mc^rcly 
consujtiing themselves once inside the human 
system. The Chloro-Ycast culture provides the 
benefits of the finest medicinal yeast — with 
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ifUynos 

frGshGn your mouth! 

Active Chlorophyn Kolynos 

is a smiling success . .. whai a ‘in-sh-fcci* 

your nioutli has after using green Kolyiios! I hat’s 
iit'iivc (Ihloropliyll! That Ireshnuss tells you your teeth 
and every part of your mouth are peilecily clean . . . 
sweet ... so much pleasanter all day long- (.house green 
Kolyiios with Chlorophyll for four-fold mouth-care:— 
(.1) It keeps your bicntit l:esh. i2., It fights off gum 
troubles. (3' It checks reel Ji- destroying bacilli. 
',-1; It cleans teeth tvhtur! 

FOR CHLOROPHYLL FRESHNESS 


GREEN 




YmWHOUtAMliYneeds 


vmims Vitamins & Minerals 

Bring them New Health, Vigour and Vitality 


Doctors will cell you nianv emiimi'ii <iilmi;iit' 
are due to vitamin miner.il delieicnev. Purina du. 
war vitamin ami mineral l ipsules Min- m.tde 
available for children by the Mini'.irv of l'i»-d. 

Vykmin's unitacc of n lile-i;r, ine Mtani'iis is 
based upon the rceornmenJatnxis ni tlie Hriiisli 
Medical Cnunei! >Kepurt ul t'luini’l lt.\t-\ 
page 20) and other world cni'iieni medK.il '.iiiihuri- 
ties, as the approximate daily requirements i l ilie 
average person. ’I’u thc...e are .iJiled :i hiqli poiemv 
of Calcium, Iron, I'liosphorus and .Slatii'uness. 

Vykmin is prescribed to correct anaemi.i, i.iiilty 
circulation, frequent colds, spasnmdic digexiise 
upsets, blotchy .nkin, general we.ikness and Jebiliiy, 
undue tiredness, loss of weight. It's t.(Steless. 



V g VITAMIN MINERAL CAPSULES 


The iliiilv Jow of one red tmd one hhuk ti./'oile 
Mitiii theviliin'iH rtviiirriiKiirf rieoiniiiendedby 
. 1 . ,111.1 "o>ld cinuunl onthnniii y. 

\'ii:iriiin lii ' Jto I.U.> for i.-p/iri.',' ,/.>i,/ luitous 
•U’ln.-ih. S'i'aiiiiii Itj Kibnllaviii -^<0 inn I'ti* 
gi.iiris- fi'i op/'iiiie. iitiii,, hioiii t oiid 

>L-iir. Viiaiiiili ' soon l.l.'.i /■ i I'V''.. ikin ond 
It w'Miii l'. Vil.iir.in ( t V-ij I'i'i I'lfim ..11./ 

kill, iiiitieii/hi f'li. 11,ni.it •nil/ bii'ihl \ iiaiiiiii 1 i 
17^0 l.lJ.i fi'i lei ill .i.id hour. \ ii:kmiii I', 'the 
ei,uii .ilriii of I niim/ti H'lie-.ir lr,iin Oiij /or 
\rrrii-lii and iiei "ri 

IMiiisplinriis i «.2 mgs. t'.,1.11101 yo.y mgs, 
Irmi 17.) mgs anil .Nta.ijain'se o.s nigs. 


Isspecliilly i‘nieut.'iuus fur gruwlnii childrcp. 

'1 he inipriiveiiiein in ilie si.iie ul he.ilih and iiientui 
jiiiiuJe bceonies ai-pari-nt in a veiy stioii time. 

DhainuNe at (.hcninis, Hooii ond Tiiiiaihx- Whites. 
One munifi'i ttipplv H y, itm iietkr' Mif’ti.'v 4 0 . 

Jiaheris f'liarinareniieiif I atoiaioius Ltd., 

laM Italitr Stmt, f oiii/oii, 











A Vehicle of Information 


StafT Pension Schemes 

Wc have a wide cxpununcc uP 
iiistiuitiiig and adminisicring Stall' 
IVnsiun Schemes, and this specialist 
knowledge is always :ii the disposal 
of urganisalions anil emplosers. 
Cur those lirnis who are thinking of 
starting sush a scheme, we base a 
pamphlet on this subject which we 
should be pleased to send. 

Por Your Piines 

The bigger the windnws. the more 
natural targets they become ibr 
sticks, stones-ind elbows. Wlien they 
aie broken, our Plate (ihiss Policy 
makes sure you are lairly compen¬ 
sated for the d.imagc. 

Future Outlook Settled 

However promising the present, 
the Putiire salegiurd is all-important 
Poi you and yonr dependJiits. 'I he 
problem demands a careful con¬ 
sideration of a I.iPc Polic), and our 
booklet ‘How to be Well .Assured’ 
gives a variety of eboices to siitl 
your need. You'd be well-advised to 
read it. 


Home Fires 

Fires arc quite all right in their 
proper place. Wlic‘ii they break out 
elsewhere, within the hou.se or out¬ 
buildings. they cun quickly run 
through the property. Though no¬ 
thing can put hack what has been 
lost, oiir F'ire Policy can make good 
.'■out losses. 

Ik-tter Terms 

When school fees come in, some 
fathers find themselves wrestling 
with sums. Others base discovered 
however, lhai the right answer to 
this particular problem is to take 
out an Lducalion Policy with us 
well before schouliiig begins. It's 
just a matter of good arithmetic. 

Ami finally . . . 

If you would know more about 
any of the policies outlined here, if 
we can provide any information 
about any particular policies or 
about insiuaiicc problems generally 

pray make what use of us you 
wish. Our address is I King William 
Sircct, Dept. P..S7, London. r..C'.4. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
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^■jj' 

CT"! ns month you’ll hcplnnriin^ vour I'-asicr oiii 
ill- haw something iifir for the hoIiil.i\ 

So no ‘.■'‘■■It h h's only wiih a swwt. S| 
posv for v«mr I'luttonholc. hv ihi- way, ii voii'n* 
piK'kinn a pIc.Kcil skirt, [)iill it thiounh an okl 
silk siockinn from which \oii'vc cut the foot. It 
will emerge from v«»ur suiic.isc h>ifvry\ihlf\ \ntl here’s mv tip tor those \\ h<» 
say ‘‘Spring takes it out of inc.” CiCi a packet» ‘ I)extn«siil. hi no time ion’ll he hilunilini' with 
energy like the latnhs! Seen my other Muy-i..ines on p.mes 2 aiiil ir It not, tuin hack now. 




**At m> age 1 don’t need 
so much foiHl." Mow otien 
elderly people say this. 

'1’rouhle is, liie tooel thev do 
cat is so often deiicient in 
the vitamins .111 d 
proteins necessary to 
keep them in active 
health. 'That's w In 
Blv.M \X, which is 

f/ie tf/Hi/e a fit-af "t rm. is 
such a boon for the ml It s nch in the \eiv 
vitamins the eldcrh t.'io/ v/o-- ,t, .nul lull ol 
protein - one ounce provides .is iiiiich jiro- 
tein as 2 oxs. of mutton m h.u'on. We'd 
all have better he-ahh r.ikinu Heii-.is d-.ulv. 
FREE. A book dboui iiturition .iiuJ >viur he.tlih. 
Write to me, Alison (Jrev. I<ir.iilt-r's I)ii;i.-sL, 1 
Albemarle Sirue-I, I oitdon, W. 1. 

Drink ti heiilth unto 
H e r .\I II jt's t y at 
fau'on.iiion m IMI" 
m K(,l M)^,poured 
f rom .1 el< >ri< >us ui ildeii 
llairon' I mu h.i'.e jn'o- 
duced the ( oioii.idon 
S>)ii\enir ol .ill nine in 
this eiidiinni', I'leam 
iriL' vtold Ikii'on with 
heraldic desi.un in eo|i>ur o! the 'ion aiul 
kaiigarfM)! (aiiiient: il bottles o| 1 mu 
Burffundy, first prize winner lor e.spori 
burgundy in the Xusir.ilian Wine ( b.im- 
pionships last year won by indeiei lor 
toasting the Queen! (.hildieii in.i\ drink 
“Coronation (.’u|)’’ fthe recipe's provided;. 
Book the liinu Magon from your w me 
merchant untr. Only i i.'6d. plus txl. "on ihe 
bottle” (as if tou’d ever return itii. 

BIRO CROSSWORD No. 2 

Solution to Puzzio on page 7 

ACROSS: 1. Charina Cron- 9. Ocarin*: 10. Microbe: 


Dry Rot—iliar peiiTcious, cosilv ilcstn»yer 
ol damp ninlier is ii in i'".vr bouse.' It so, 

I know a lematk.ible pieieniive and cure. 
M.in\ Borough ( ouneiis 
use II. Name; S TOBKO'T. 
iso.ik Slopioi ile'epiv into 
infecieil tiinbei, .md the 
surrounding wood, li will 
Slop the iiife-ct'on .s|ire.id- 
in;:, aiui w ei won’i w ,isli II 
oui. .Siopiot dries tjuii'i.h. 

Is non-inil.imm.ible, .mil 
takes paint on lop. ) -//cm 
apply it. Price: '. iMlIomaii 
I I g.illoii 21 - (c:n I i.u'e 
pud) direct liom Siopioi 
< o., Kadnor i louse, in t Keueii* Stieei, 
l.oniion, W'.i. lull um.iMie loleler llll'l.. 

‘ ‘ I can Jo III 
lellt'T.S,” s;iul .1 
\e.ir old pi< ludK . \tul 
she sliiiweel me how 
she huiliis \, B, ( . 

I ruin .1 hox ol ('ay 
c o I o II re d p 1 a s 11 e 
slicks, hooks .ind 
cnives ^a|■.lh h.is the 
C 01)1 1,1, \ 

I i .K IB M.DI .K, an 
eline.IIII ■n.'il g.imc ih u u.u lies intants liow to 
III. ike leite'is and niiiiibeis m ihe s.niie w:iy .is 
they’ll ftrim ilu m l.ucr :ii scimol. Blessed hy 
teaching .uiihoniies .md eiiihiisiasiicallv 
reciimmeniled b\ me ihis “game" ilwi 
linle ones line, .iiid liiirn so wnth In < 11 , is 
the irleu/flift fur a hidtlnr. .Seiul for It lod.iv' 
Prie'c 10 /-, post hie Iroin (.ikIcII.i l.til., 
I, (Queens 'Tcrnicc, .\herdeen, Scoilaiui. 

IB, Hundrrd: 21. L.iieral; 23, Noir, 24, Guru; 25, Etch; 
28, Embroit: 29, Open air; 30, Rrp.cni Sirvci. 

DOWN: 1. Chaoiic; 2, Acid; 3, linaitinr; 4, Gyinnjit: 
S. Race; 6, Sooneu: 7, Fortune hunicr, ^ PersoiMl'-harm; 
14. Sierfc; IS, Puity; 19, Notable: 20, Doiibitt; 21, Lau 
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n aohoclailon with NANCY SASSER 

Leather like new —thanks Uj NUAGANIil 
Your “lircd” t>Id Iciiiher furniliirc will he 
iransformet! with this wondertui new lacijiier. 
Nuiignnc has 24 excellent shades, is I’lide- 
less, waterpi(«»r, wtin’r ruh oil, nr hold 
brush marks. \Vhen 
dry, the leather is sott 
and ! '.asy to use 

. . . lirst prepare sur¬ 
face hy cleansing 
Nua^ane Dejtie.iser 
(this is iwfMltiHl). 

'I'hen lirush f>n the 
laci|uer and leave ti> 
dry. i t|uart Nuaf>.aiie 
(23/-) willtloa 3-picce 
suite. I’se it on c.ir ■■pholsiery too - as the 
inotm' iiade does. Most •■aia^.'cs sell 
Niiat'ane, .tnd I lallord's evcle shops. f.V/;/.' 


What a .success 

CHICO is having—and deservedly! 
With ordin.iry collee such a costly item, 
hf)usewives ha\e turned thankfully to 
I.YONS CHKX), re.dising that here is an 
exeffhnl coHee-llavoured drink at a ically 
thrifty price. Vfju c.in j.;et .44 cujis of deli¬ 
rious, invigoraiiiif' Chico from one 2/2d. 
tin. I hjw’s that f<ir value? It’s such a 
time-saver, too. "SOu just pour boiling 
water on tt) a le.ispoonlul ot (.hicti powder, 
ad 1 miik and sugar to ta'-ie, and in .a jilfy 
you ha -e a delightful cuji of (^hico. 
('hico IS St) easy to serve any time, any¬ 
where, and Kcummual, too. buy a tin ttxlay, 
fio'ii ai.y shop where Ly')ns goods ate 
.•lid . . . 2,'2d. tmly. 



Good news i 01)01.— that I.iNely-i.isiinjr imniilnvash of pre-war ye.irs 
— is back ag.iin with ihcs.inie woiuieiftiib eliiciUL foiinul.t for iii.tkiim 
the Mil mill and lire.uh sw eei aiul ini isi.]iiii'. \ii!trit .ms h.i\ e .1 iwice-d.iily 
nioiiihw.ish habit .ind ii’s one wi eoiilil c<»p\ to .uh.ini.ige. Nfier 
smoking anti drinkini' ;i's 1'1 iv/.V/tt/, .uul with (Xlol n\ ,ilso .1 
I'.ven chiltiren love its fl.oour, and gk.dly g.irgie "to kill n.isty germs”. 
Start the Odol habit yourself! Send for I'REIi S.\.MI'I.E BOTTl.Ii, ciuIds- 
iiilf 2Id. siiiiiip lor liov and post.ie’t*. 10 iiiv, .‘Vlisoii lirov, llcddcr's Dieesi, 1 
Albvin.irlc Sircrt, l.oniloiii W.l. 





Il's the finishinfi 
touch that counts, 
c\cir with meals. .\nd 
a linishing louch of 
bKOW N& POL.SON 
CLSTARI) ‘makes’ 
the sweet course . . . ii 
ItHik.s St) templing - 
/afMf St I gt It id. 1 )iil yt m 
know that cornlioiir is 
the b.isis of .ill eiistards: 
then, ih.ii brow n iS: Poison w hose ‘Patent’ 
(.'ornlloiir is woikl f.iinoiis shoiiKl also 
m.ike a Ciistarel that's "the top". ( tinip.ired 
with other brands, it'.s .smootber, cre.iinier 
— jtnd its delic.ue flavour Mends with every 
kind tif piideling 01 fruit. Serve some ukI.iv 
—^Ict the family taste custaid as it.r/Wi/be' 



It’ 


s not surprising, 


.A hetivcn'Scnt cream lor women whose 
skin is t/# i, due to its tineness, sensitiveness, 
or just age, h.is be‘en evolved by CO'l 
scientists whti have mv sincere thanks. 
Its n.une is \ IT.\M1\ A-l) (.OMPU-.X 
(,K1-.\M .inJ it’s the 
lirsi e\er to cont.iin 
an i/i //; r lilend i if tliese 
V (luMling) and 1) 

(su nshine-giving) 

\ ii.miins. 'I’his rich. 

M.inil, cffu/nv cream 
m.irkedly iinproxes 
the skill in a Ji'}r 
It lotiks moisler, feels 
dewv-sofi, smooth: tlut .igeiiig look goe's. 
M.iss.tgc it 111 .ir night, lifter cleansing. Gity 
c.ill this cieam ‘‘the new double-active skin 
vii.tliser”. 1 call it plain "/vjiiir". Price iTIbd. 





Fireside Guinness 


which brings such a sense of Well Being 



f 1 

How welcome when the day is through 
A glass of Guinness is to you, 

When you (and I) enjoy at leisure 
Guinness goodness, Guinness pleasure. 


A Guinness a day is good Rm you 
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An article a day of endnriug significance, in condensed permanent booklet form 


An Englislimiin has made the ancient sJicikhdom of Bahrain a model 

for the Middle East 

He Said Fonvard! to the Backivard 


C'ondtn.scd from Life 

\V AN’rED: Young gentleman, age 
22 to 2 H, puhiii school and 'or univer¬ 
sity education. required for sendee in 
an Eastern state. 

HEN this advcrlivjmeni ap¬ 
peared in The Tunes in i<)25, 
it .ilir.icied .111 immeiliale answer 
from one* C'liarles Dairvmple Bel- 
gravc, a memher of the (Colonial 
Service on leave. Beljirave*. thoiii»li 
applied hceause he was in love 
(lul did not fancy taking a bride 
to his Afiican [losi on .1 service 
salary. 

In interviews tliat followed. Bel- 
grave learned that the prollered 
post was adviser to the government 
of Bahrain, a tinv Middle ]i!.isterii 
slate rilled l)^ Sheikh 1 lamed bin 
Issa al Khalifa. Allh(n1^h he had 
never heard of the sheikh or his 
country, Belgrave tixik the job be¬ 
cause it paid enough to get married 
on. I li.storv mav some (.lav show that 
this romanticallv motivated decision 


James Bel! r run -/ It-' Mr t-lh I nsf » t-nt \ t-<n -it n 

helped to .save the Middle East for 
the Free World. 

In March 1926 the new adviser 
and his bride arrived at Ikihrain. a 
215-square-mile island arehi[x.*lago 
King between the Qatar peninsula 
a.nd Saudi Arabia in the Persian 
Ciiilf. They found it appalling. 
Manama, the capital, was a crumb¬ 
ling mud town tilled with incredible 
filth. In the waterfront ba/aar llies 
swarmed over the stinking meat 
that hung in ojx-n butchers' shops, 
and clung to the eyes of children 
sick with trachoma. Malarial mos¬ 
quitoes were thick. 'I’here was no 
water supply--one bought water 
trom ships, or fnim men who 
hawked it in gtiat.skin lugs. There 
w’ere no electric lights, no tele- 
phones and few roads. 

There wms no government in the 
Western sense. Bedevilled by those 
who were constantly intriguing to 
unseat him, the sheikh and the few 

25 




26 


THE RE.IDER'S DIGEST 


Murch 


meml^crs of his family whom he 
could trust tried ho()clessly, with no 
real authority, to mainiain a sem¬ 
blance of control over a country 
where riots anti murticr were com¬ 
monplace. Economically, Balirain 
was almost entirely ilepenclent on 
pearl diving, anti the divers were 
virtually enslaved bv dhow owners 

a J 

and waterfront loan sh.irks. When 
lielgrave reported for ilm\ as 
adviser, 1 lamed bin Issa al Khalifa 
was bcytaid advice- -he wanted 
someone to <io soincLhini». 

In the past 26 years C'h.irles Hel- 
grave has indeed done something. 
Today Bahrain is tiie brii»hte.st 

S m , m ^ 

jewel in the tiara of oil kingdoms 
that encircle the Persian (iulf. ()n its 
five major isl.intis 120,000people live 
in a state of coiiiftjrt, safety and 
well-being that contrasts dramatic¬ 
ally with the inetjLiilies and misery 
so long famili.ir in the Middle East. 

Rcd'turbaned native police ntnv 
keep order so etliciently that in 
1951 there was only one murder. A 
court system based t)n the Sudanese 
and British codes uuarantees e\erv 
man a fair hearing, whatever his 
otTence. Using DIXP in mobile 
sprayers, the government has vir¬ 
tually eliminated Hies, mosquitoes 
and malaria. Six hospitals, mannetl 
by40odoctors, mirsesand aileiidants, 
provide free medical care. In place of 
one miserable, po<jrly attended school 
for boys only, there are miw 19 
primary and scctmdary schools lor 
b,fXK> healthy boys and girls. 

In Maiiansa new buildings (if sbin- 


ing while plaster (some 40 of them 
designed by Belgravc) have re¬ 
placed mud hovels. Water; from 
deep artesian wells flow daily into 
Bahraini homes, now lighted by 
electricity. A dial-telephone system 
connects the capital with the archi¬ 
pelago’s principjil towns, and a line 
caii.seway links the two main i.slands. 
There arc 40 miles of paved roads. 

(^)ngratulated on the excellent 
administration of his sheikhdom, Sir 
Sulman bin 1 lamed al Khalifa, who 
succeeded Sheikh Mamed in 1942, 
.says: “What we do here is due to 
our adviser, Mr. Bdgr.ive. Wc con- 
.sider him to he not an Engli.sliman 
but a B.ibraini. Me is mv band.” 

Oil, di.scovered in Bahrain in 
has of cenirse been an imp«)r- 
taiu factor in this progress. 'I'bc 
Bahrain Petroleum Ca»., Ltd., em¬ 
ploys b,o()o Bahrainis. Last year’s 
operatiems are expected to bring the 
stale about j,r7,o«)o,t)o() in rovaliies. 
Bur only in the past two years has oil 
surpassed customs duties (Bahrain 
is one of the few honest tranship- 
f)ing points in the Middle l^asl) as 
the principal source of revenue. 

Nor is Bahrain’s importance to 
the Free World measurable in terms 
of its oil output. The West could 
l(jse Bahrain’s n million barrels a 
ye.ir and hardly miss it. The impor¬ 
tant tiling is that, at a time when all 
Asi.itic [>coplcs arc being intensively 
caAirted by Rn.ssian (Communism, 
the .Siwicts get no comlort at all 
frtjm the Bahraini.s. 'I'hese |K-oplc 
have learned that Western ways and 



f95J S,4fD FORWARD! TO THE BACKWARD 


Weslcrn money c;in he :i good thing 
for them as well as for their rulers, 
liclgrave has licked a prohlem that 
still confounds VVeslerners in other 
oil kingdoms: he has managed to 
|KTSiiade holh the sheikhs am! West 
ern oilmen that it is nnlv enliaht- 
ened scllishness to share their wealth 
with the peojile. 

At 5^. Uelgrave, though a shy 
man who has oiilv recenilv coii' 
i]iiereil :i lifelong st.iintner, 'u an 
aweinspiring pii\siv.al specimen. 

I le stands si\ Icet lour ami carries 
his !>:} stone ol hone aiul mustle like 
a gtiardsman. I lis taste in Lkithimi 

• ' w 

dot's noiliing to minimi/e In', si/.e; 
he coml)ines gav cheLked shirts 
with loud ties ami horse lilanket 
pi.tills. I lis s.il.u'\ IS rupees a 

month (ahi)Ul y ^fjo a \e.ir), hut 
living t|u.irieis. cars and the main- 
fene.nce ol four seisanis are pro- 
viiletl l)v the go\irmnenr. 'This is 
hartlh e\cessi\e, since he is e\[H'Lt- 
ed to iiou.se .iiid entertain Mahr.nn's 
dislingui.shed guests. 

He starts his da\ it with an 
iioiir and a half's inspection tour on 
his fine Ar.ih m.ue. lie tides 
through the streets and Itack .illeNs, 
visiting the police posts and m.iking 
mental notes <in the condition of the 
linvii. A stray tin c.m will he called 
to the attention of the M.inatna 
numicipal council. 

At the da/./ling while llahniin 
fori Uelgrave watches the pt)lice go 
through close order drill. Urett gun 
and ride [)iacti«;e. 'I’lien he li.siens 
criiicallv as the Uahr:titi hand re¬ 


hearses Western march tunes. Back 
at the Adviseratc hy 8.30, he haths 
:md breakfasts and is in his olTice 
downstairs .shortly after y a.rn. 
Small od'ice Ixjvs in lurhans and 
long red gowns dart in atid out with 
paper work for the Mustashah's 
consideration, and the telephone 
rings con.srantlv. 

Two mornings a week a sleek 
Rolls-Kovce hearing the royal coat 
of arms (designed hy Uelgrave) rolls 
up to the Adviserate. and out pops 
Sheikh Sulman, a plc-.i.sant, peace¬ 
ful little man who wears the cfjnven- 
tional curved dagger at the centre 
of his belt hut. .strapjK'd round it, 
'.iicongruouslv, ,1 gold wrist w.ilch. 

On these visits Sir Sulman occu¬ 
pies Uclgr.ive s chair hichind the big 
ilesk and the .adviser lakes a .seat 
ne.ir him. Ihev talk on subjects 
r.inging from [nihlic works jiroject.s 
l.) oil c.inip gossip. Uclgr.ive is un- 
f.iilinglv delerenlial. addressing the 
sheikh as ‘Tour llighness.” Al¬ 
though Uelgr.ive never initi.ires a 
course of action willwjul fir.si getting 
the sheikh's approval, there have 
been no m.ijor dillercnces between 
lilher Sulni.m or his predeces.sor 
1 l.uiiecl and the 

Uelgrave imported Ihinjahi and 
Indian jiolicemen in ortler to achieve 
a minimum securiiv in which to 
o[H'r.ite. While the eil'icieni Indi.ms 
were making murdei a riskv lorni 
of recreation, he busied himself sell¬ 
ing the ide.i of a local police torce. 
liv Uelgrave had .1 smart, well- 
tr.iined police detachment made up 
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entirely o£ Arabs. He dressed his 
cops in crisp khaki shorts and shirts 
and bright red turbans. In six years 
he had made being a policeman an 
honour and obeying one an honour¬ 
able course of conduct. 

Early in 1927 Hclgravc suggested 
to Sheikh Hamed that the sheikh¬ 
dom’s miserable school, controlled 
by a few powerful nobles, was in¬ 
adequate. Besides proposing a second 
boys’ school and making a few 
judicious criticisms of the existing 
curriculiHM. Bclgrave bra-ely sug¬ 
gested a schcx^l for girls. The Arab 
elders interpreted this as a wily in¬ 
fidel attack on the sacred institution 
of purdah, the isolation of women. 
Whcrcujxju Marjorie Bclgrave came 
to her husband's aid. She cultivated 
Sheikh Hamed's favourite wife and 
put in a mild plug for the education 
of women. 'I'lic sheikha thought it 
was a lovely idea and delicately 
pressed it on I lamed. Hamc<l 
capitulated and the girls’ .school 
opened in 1928. 

At every forward step Helgrave 
met opjxjsition from some cjuartcr. 
The first Bahrain census was op- 
p<jsed as a sinister Western scheme, 
and even Sheikh Hamed was upset 
by rhe result, hecau.se it shewed a 
considerably smaller pcjpulation than 
he had claimed. The dhow owners 
and waterfront loan sharks hcwled 
that Bclgrave was destroying free 
enterprise when he curbed the 
vicious usury that kept |x:arl divers 
in bondage. 

Only once did Belgrave substitute 


violence for patience and persua¬ 
sion. In 1947, when the partition 
plan for Palestine rai.scd Arab tem- 
jx;rs throughout the Middle East, a 
gang of toughs surged forth to 
wreck the shops and homes of 
Bahrain’s 5(K) Jews. Belgrave 
sprinted to a Jewish home that was 
under attack, .md fought his way to 
the top of the stairs. Whenever a 
riiJter came wirliin reach, the hurlv 
Mustashah lifted him over his head 
and hurled him d<wn the stairs into 
the faces of his comrades. This 
howling technique ended the riot in 
about ten minutes, for word of liel- 
grave’s [lersonal intervention spreail 
rapidly. Manama’s respect for the 
Klustiishah reacheil a new high level 
that dav, and since then Bahrain’s 
Jews have lived in peace ami friend¬ 
ship with their Arab neighbours. 

No one, least ot all Belgrave, feels 
that the job is mote than half done. 
Bahrain has not vet achieved full 
pcjliiical democracy. Belgrave’s de¬ 
cisions, when emlorsed by the sheikh, 
have the force of law. There is no 
free press (Belgrave cens<jrs the only 
publication, a monthly). Education 
and electricitv have not yet reached 
the most remote vill.iges. 

But, by following a simple slogan, 
“Wahid --‘‘one thing at a 

time”—Belgrave has brought Bah¬ 
rain a long way. He believes that to 
run, peo{)le must lir.st learn to walk. 

Meanwhile Sir ('harles—he was 
knighted last June —is iiopeful that 
Bahrain may prove a beacon for 
other Arab nations. 



The Moose Wlio Liked People 


Condensed from Witure \lj^ii'ine 

YK\us \<.o 1 w.is MininuMUii 
i3 one muinlri'' 1)\ iii\ 111.111.11:1110 
editor. “AiiilLi>eii.” lie s;iid, "voii 
iniisl iiiu! us :i mw moose—;iiul 
i|uiLkl\.” 'I'lie oiilv LOW moose In 
Di'tim.irk li.ul died. *1 weiil\ \e.iis 
culler .she :iiui I wo m.innillL eiU hul) 
moose hud .swum Irom Sweden m 
Demii.uk .uross the ire.uheious, 
power!Ill eurililts of the .sound • 
ail eMiMoiLliii.iiV leal. 'Hies weie 
the lir.st o1 their kind to :i|)pear in 
our lore.sts in Soo vears. Now it was 
feared ih.it the line would die out. 
I lundieds ol letters Irom our readers 
demanded that we liiul a new com¬ 
panion for the hulls. 

t'vni (3. .\simumn i\ ;i i('|icirl(T «iii llic 

•'Mil <ll the I] nhliU:. 


('arl C. AndLiseii 


Sr Hi ti\r\ friendly- -with ever\- 
' except the hull moose 


i'o 'ind a cow moose .seemed im- 
possil’le. Nevertheless, we were ul- 
liui.iteh successful. .Some sears he- 
tore, 'l orsten Kreuoer, the Swedi.s]i 
iiewspiper puhhsher, h.id found a 
i>ahv moo.se with .1 hrokeii leii on 
his I arm, .md had nur.sed her hack 
to he.illh. As a ijesluie of irieiidship 
he now jrave her to Denmark. 

<1 

Svea. the moo.se. was escorleil to 
our countrs hv two solemn Swedes, 
Mr. Keen and .\lr. Rasmussen, who 
had lielpeil to iai.se her. “Svea is 
not ea.sv to handle,’' Mr. Kasniussen 
told the jiress. And Mr. Keen .idded 
darkK, “She likes people.” 
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Svea was turned loose in the 
Gribskov woods. It was hoped that 
the bull moose would find her and 
that nature would take its course. 
Hut Svea had other ideas. 

One evening there was thumping 
at the door of Ranger Joergensen of 
the Roval Danisli I’oresl Service. 
His daughter, Kirsten, o[X“ned the 
door, and screamed. The caller was 
a moose. 

The ranger came running, gun in 
hand. M'josc can be extremely dan¬ 
gerous, can kill a man with one 
chopping blow of their lorcluxals. 
Hut Svea just sfooil there, hanging 
her head. “What kind of animal is 
this?” growled joergensen. “Maybe 
it wants to be petted,” said his 
daughter. 

And that was exactly what Svea 
wanted. She was lonely. 

Timidly, Kirsten scratched the 
top of the huge head. And Svea 
nudged the girl for m(ac. It was the 
beginning of a l’ricndshi[). Kvery 
morning Svea wcnild come to the 
house at the edge ol the forest and 
wait for Kirsten t(; appear. Like a 
dog, the tremendous animal would 
dash up to her and skid to a stop, 
nibble her shoulder gently, and talk. 
Above all else, Svea liked conversa¬ 
tion. She listened, her big melan¬ 
choly eyes concentrated on die 
s[)eakcr. And she would reply with 
a deep grumbling in her thnnit that 
could express many sentiments. 

One morning a brcathle.ss con¬ 
stable rushed into a meeting of the 
town council of tlelsingc, in Gribs- 
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kov Forest. “Mayor, mayor!” he 
shouted. “There’s a mcxj.se in the 
streets! What shall I do?” 

Svea had disccjvered Helsinge and 
liked it. She also liked children. At 
first they screamed anti ran away, 
but gradually they came back to 
take another kjok .it the great bca.st 
that seemed so friendlv. Now, for 
such an appreciative audience, Svea 
was prancing and pirouetting up 
and dcjwn the ipain street. 

The council went to the scene in a 
body, 'rhe mavor waved hisarms and 
shouted. Ranger JcxTgensen tried 
to push the animal otT the road, but 
Svea braced her legs and wouldn’t 
move. At la.st the r.inger’s daughter 
was summoned. She spoke sharply, 
and Svea, after a contemplucnis 
glance at tin.- council, trotted slowly 
off tow'ards the w'oods. 

On her next visit to Hel.singc, 
Svea discovered Mr. Roscnclahl’s 
[ja.stry shop. IJke a child, Sve.i 
prcs.scd her luige nni/zle against the 
window and stared at the pastries. 
The bilker tried to disregard the 
eerie vision, then llnng open the 
door and shouted, “Cio aw'av!’* 

Hut Svea poked her head through 
the dcxjrway and IcHjked round a[)- 
|x:alingly. 'fhe baker gave her .some 
fre.sh bread—that was his undoing. 

Every morning from then cjii, the 
mcxjsc wa.s there when the bread 
came out of the ovens. Svea liked 
jjastry, too, hut since this was tex) 
cx[x:nsivc for a handout the animal 
devised a way of getting people to 
buv the dainties for her. She would 
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cavort in front of the sho}) until the 
usual crowd of children had gath¬ 
ered, then pick a victim and shove 
him gently inside. Svea always got 
her pastry. 

Svea was fascinated by motor cars. 

She liked to sto[) them, investigate 

the occii|)ants, have a chat. A friend 

of mine had one of these unnervini! 

experiences, doming rouml a IhjkI 

in the n^ad tliroiig'h tlu- (Iril)skf)v 

l’’(jrest he sudilenlv s.iw a liiiiie 

* 

animal hroailside on alie.id (jf fiim. 
A deer would have been iioiie in 
a flash. Not .Svea. 'riie. nmuirist 
jammeil on his brakes Ivirelv in lime. 

Svea looked down Ironi lu r great 
height at die small ojieii ear. Slowlv 
she ambled round lo die ilriser's 
sitle and .imiablv pnulded die lerri- 
lietl man with her mu//[e. She 
snilTed ai the ear, then with a la.st 
friendly poke .'.auntereil aw.iv. 

After a number of MiLh ineulenrs, 
it was decidetl to take a firm .slaiul 
with .Svea. .She hail bei-ii brought 
o\er from Sweden to prodiue .1 
strain of D.mish moose anil not to 
amuse the children. So .Svea w.is sent 
to a game reseivi- in North .Sialaiul 
where the bulls now rangid. R.in- 
gers who were watching her re¬ 
ported that she diiln’t seem to care 
tor the bulls, ilut she was eating 
natural food and the r.mger.s were 
Mire that she woulii eventuallv “be¬ 
come wild,” as they put it. 

'1 hen, .suildenly,Sveadisa['pe.ired. 

A tew mornings later Mr. Rosen- 
dahl .saw the familiar lace pre.s.sed 
against his shopwimlow. Svea 


munched her fresh bread and went 
off on her accustomed round of 
visits, 'l^hc town council met in 
.slorniv session. “Svea,” said one of 

«r ' 

the councillors, “must be made to 
realize that .she is an anim.il. .She 
miKSt not be permitted to disrupt 
the orderlv government of our 
town.” An offer from die Caipen- 
hagen 7.00 was accepted. 

.Svia’s arriv.il at the Randers 
/ool(;gii.il Ciardens was a perform- 
.'iiice in her grandest tradition. She 
W.IS meek eiiomgh as she descended 
from her truck, bor an hour 01; so 
.she was lonteiit to inspect the hig 
eiulosuic a.ssigned to her. And then 
she gathered hirsell. A charge, a llv- 
iiig le.ip. .mil she. hail ckared the 
nine loot moat. 

Once more .Svea went for a w.ilk. 
^\'ith reg.il digiiilv slie linked into 
parkiil ear.s, snilleil .11 peuple, 
lui/./.led children, aiiil heiure lung 
liiscosereil a jmiiil in which she look 
a leisiireb h.itli. *rheii .she ivlmned 
to the moat, k.iped it witlioui eilorl, 
anil settled down witli .ijip.irent 
.satisf.u.iioii in her new home. 

A lew iiiorillis ago .Sve.i ilied of 
piieiimoiii.i. ’Die newest meiliciiic.s 
were powerles.s to s.ive her. All nen- 
m.iik mourned. 

A lew il.iis after her de.tth mv 
m.m.iging editor and I talkei! about 
moose oiiic more. “.Sli.ill we irv lo 
fiiiil anotlicT oner" lu- asked. “An¬ 
other .Sve.iI .s.iiil. "'rii.it would he 
im[>ossible.” 

“Then write an ohiluarv,” ht 
said, “that does her justice.” 




Condensed from Popular Science Monthly RU hard Match 


f MuirtY'SEven F'84 Tlumdcrjets 
I rose from a U.S. Air force base 
Jl at Dayton, Ohio, and streaked 
westward over peaceful Indiana 
farmland. 7 ’en minutes after their 
take-off eight of the planes plum¬ 
meted to earth in flaming wreckage. 

Four davs later Federal Bureau of 
Invc.stigation and Air Force men 
publicly identihed the “saboteur”: 
ice. Ice had blocked the jet air in¬ 
takes, and the strangled engines had 
exploded. 

Air Force designers promptly 
sought help from the research chem¬ 
ists. Was there a rubberlike mate¬ 
rial that could be electrically healed 
to keep ice from sealing the air- 
intake doors, yet wouldn’t melt into 
a sticky mess, or harden and crack 
in stratospheric cold r l*he chemists 
had an answer. It was a member of 
that extraordinary new branch of 
the glass family called “silicones.” 


To laymen, the most familiar 
silicone is “bouncing putty.” This 
oddity kxiks like chewing gum and 
bounces like a tennis ball. Actually 
it is a chemical cousin of ordinary 
window glass, and is made, like all 
silicone.s, from coal, oil or gas, and 
sand. 

Appropriate molecular manipu¬ 
lation produces “silicone rubber,” 
which shrugs olT ternjx:ralures 250 
degrees higher than any rubber j)re- 
viously known and retains its stretch 
in Arctic cold. American jet engines 
are now protected by de-icers made 
of it. 

.Silicon rubier, however, is only 
one member of the resourceful sili¬ 
cone family. There are white 
enamels that haven’t dulled or yel¬ 
lowed after four years in die sun. 
And repellents tb.at make ordinary 
cotton cloth shed water like a 
rubberized shower curtain. And 
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fluids wKich pour at 120 degrees 
below zero, to All the sextant 
bubble levels of aircraft operating 
across the North Pole. And literally 
thousands of other variations. 

The first silicone ccjinpcnind was 
created in Germany in 186^. Later, 
an Englishman, Dr. I'rederic S. 
Kipping, spent more th.in .|o years 
accumulating the knowledge on 
which silicone chemisny is built. 
American chemists put Kijiping’s 
pure science to work. 

Owens-(>>rning developed I'iher- 
glas, which promised to be a sujierb 
insulation if some ei|ually heal-re- 
sistanr resin could he loiiiul to hold 
the glass iihres togither. Dr. J. 
Franklin Ilvde discovered a silicoiu* 
resin that would do die joli, and a 
new industry was horn. 

.Silicons insulation, both resin and 
rubber, now guards vital electrical 
cables —such as gun liirrei controls 
—on (igliting shi[)s. Eveiuuallv, sili¬ 
cone tyres m.iy he ;i pc»ssibiliiv. -At 
present the product lacks tear 
strength and abrasion resistance, l)ut 
the chemists have been .ulding mus¬ 
cle to it steadi IV. 

Another item for the car of the 
future is silicone lubrication. .Sili¬ 
cone oils do notoxiilize intogiimmv 
sludge, consequently have a work¬ 
ing life up to ^o times lh.it of 
jK'troleum. "rhough not yet s.itisfac- 
tory crankcase lubricants, they al¬ 
ready have inqKirtant industrial 
uses. Huge Detroit conveyor lines 
that used to k-cp a man with an oil¬ 
can busy full time are now oiled 
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once a week; machines that used to 
run six months between oilings now 
run three years. 

In paint, the silicones’ eflcctive- 
iiess lies in their “inertness.” Or¬ 
dinary outdoor paints crack and 
yellow chiefly because their binders 
break down—oxidize. Inert silicone 
hinders stubbornly resist oxidation. 
!>ut the new paints are still too 
costly except for those j<jhs where 
their hidden strength makes them 
cheap at any price. 'I'liey are 
cuiring down the number of paint 
jobs required on .ships, pylons 
and road signs, and will shortlv 
he tested on big bridges. Mean¬ 
while, maiuil'acturers are getting 
some silicone benefits inUi home 
jiaiiils l)v fortif\ing them w'lth a 
da.sh of silicone, to give them a 
smoother finish .and imjirovcd 
washabilitv. 

Ck-rtain silicone fluids arc the 
most cflective “release agents” yet 
known, and are used, for example, 
to keep molor-c.ir tyres from stick¬ 
ing to their factory moulds—with an 
80 }x.*r cent saving on prevuius scrap 
and reject costs. In'bakeries a single 
application of a .silicone pan glaze 
will release up to 200 successive 
bakes from the bread pans. A rc- 
l.iteil anti.sticker called Fantastic 
simplifies the cleaning of fooil from 
pots, pans and .stove burners. Easily 
.ifiplied silicone polishes keep grime 
from sticking to your car. 

Three years ago silicone processors 
began to market hrush-on repellents 
to keep rain from seeping into 
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above-ground masonry. Though 
paraffins and scKips formerly used 
rarely lasted more than nine months, 
tests indicate that the silicone pro¬ 
tection may last eight to teji years. 

The same freezing of internal 
moisture that cracks and erodes 
home brickwork and stucco is one of 
the major causes of concrete-road 
deterioration. Tests begun on a 
Massachusetts road indicate that 
silicone water-rc|x:llents may add as 
much as ten years to the normal life 
of a concrett highway. 

Silicone water-ref^Ilenls can now 
be factory-applied to all ty[x:s of 
textiles, and even to furs. Treated 
materials keep up to t)o per cent of 
their water-rejK'llcncy alter rc*|X'ateil 
maclunc washings or as many as 20 
dry cleanings. Turn a hose on tautly 
stretched silicone-trealed cotton and 
the water bounces off, leaving the 
cloth bone-dry. 'I’he treatment 
doesn’t seal weave openings, there¬ 
fore leaves the fabric—and the 
wearer’s skin-free to “breathe.” 
The cost of the silicones needed for 
a man’s suit is less than 25 cents 
(alx>ut IS. gJ.). ■ 

Silicone-treated raincoats and 
snuwsuits are already on sale in the 
U.S. Fast-drying umbrellas, bathing 
suits, car horxls and rain-shedding 
everyday garments will follow soon. 
A water-repellent for shexr leather is 
expected to allay motherhood’s 
eternal concern over little wet feet. 

The silicones have l)ccn a key to 
many new businesses. In 1945, fi^r 
example, a young Wi.sconsin fishing 


enthusiast named Richard Talbot 
found that a silicone coating floated 
his dry flics better than the bear fat 
he had been using. He went into 
business putting up and selling a 
dry-fly liejuid trade-named Silicotc 
and a salvclikc dressing compound 
to protect fishing lines. 

Talbot’s wife, constantly washing 
nappies for her two infants, decided 
one day to “waterproof” her hands 
—which had become raw and 
irritated—with her husband’s fish¬ 
ing-line com[XiLind. Within a week 
her skin irritation disapjx’arcd. Cau¬ 
tiously she tried the silicone on her 
children’s nappy rash. The rash 
vanished. 

Word got round toother mothers, 
and s(K)n Talbot’s com|X}uiKl was 
dressing more babies’ bottoms than 
fishing lines. He made upM Siliertte 
ointment es|X'ciaIly for skin use and 
sent it to die state university for 
tests. Doctors at the University t)f 
Wisconsin Medical School re|)ortcd 
that Silicotc had cured or controlled 
58 of the 61 cases of stubborn exter¬ 
nally caused skin irritation on which 
they tried it—cases that, almost 
without exception, had failed to 
yield to other forms of therapy. The 
Talbots arc now owners of a thriv¬ 
ing business in silicone applications. 

Other new uses h>r the silicones 
will s<xjn emerge from laboratory 
experiments now going on. The evi¬ 
dence today indicates that this al¬ 
most magic chemical family will 
prove to l)e one of the most useful 
gifts science has bcijueathcd us. 



One of the most difficult relationships 
that the modern family must work out 


ll/y lllolhcr £ircs inlh I Is 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 

/ignCi Holers Author "Woiiicii An- Huro to Stay" 


J iiMix’T seen niy «jld school friend 
Susan fc;r years, so we sjx-nt our 
lunchtime together dredging up 
odds and ends of news about mutual 
friends, and eMal>lishing our own 
present circumstances. Then Susati 
said, sutldenly, “It isn’t very easy 
for us now. You see, my mother 
lives with us.” And, casting convt'n- 
tion overboard, she laiiiubed into a 
trenebant summarv of .i situation in 
which you could fairiv hear the 
nerves jangling. 

Siis.in’s grievances were, unha[i' 
pily, all too familiar: her mother’s 
criticism of her housekeeping, tlis- 
approval of her young daughter’s 
manners and customs and friends, 
the strain on her husband’s patience, 
Susan’s own sense of guilt and her 
sensation of being torn in lii/Terent 
directions. 

Susan’s plaint set me thinking. 
There is nothing new in tensions 
and misunderstandings between the 
older and younger generations. The 
idea of a young woman who truly 
enjoyed the company of her mother- 


in-law was remarkable enough in 
Ilihlical times to blossom in the 

l(>v'elv siorv of Ruth and Naomi. 

* 0 

I3ut recently the dilTerences between 
the gcneratitjiis have increased— 
mounting e.\|x.‘nscs, the trend to 
smaller Ihing quarters and the 
growing cult of informality have 
worked together to form a pattern 
of daily life almost tin recognizable, 
and certainlv distasteful, to the 
\v(jmen of two generations ago. 

t^jnsider a typical case of a woman 
of 65 or thereaiiouts who is now liv¬ 
ing with her married daughter. 
Manv of what the mother considers 
neressities for polite living have dis¬ 
appeared. She linds her daughter’s 
house cramjxrd. She is olTcnded hy a 
parly at which the guests arrive an 
liour late, serve themselves and sit 
on the flexjr. I'hc fact that her daugh¬ 
ter and son-in-law and their friends 
arc happily enjoving themselves 
tloesn't help; she is likely to pity her 
ilaughter for her hart! lot—and this 
includes censure of her son-in-law 
for not being a better provider. 
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Besides these mcxiern aggrava¬ 
tions there are the constant factors 
that have always existed. No matter 
what the younger people are giving 
up, the older person has had to give 
up more. She has lost her own home 
and her inde|x:ndencc, and with 
them some of her own identity. The 
fact that she is no longer the giver 
is a severe blow to her pride; it is 
galling to be for ever on the receiv¬ 
ing end. If she is a woman of any 
sensitivity, she is acutely aware of 
the inconvenience her presence 
causes, and in her darker moments 
she regards herself as an intolerable 
burden. And, hardest of all, in most 
cases, she feels that she is no longer 
of any real use in the world. 

But if it is diilicult for the older 
woman to fit into the combination 
household, the situation is also hard 
for the daughter and her hu.sband. 
Even under the happiest conditions, 
when there is aflcction and admira¬ 
tion on all sides, thev arc likely to 
he under a sense of constraint. They 
do not want to shock the older 
woman and con.scqiicntly arc likely 
to watch their language and sup¬ 
press spontaneous ideas that might 
lx: misunderstood. (They may carry 
this caution to unnecessary lengths: 
these older ladies are sometimes 
tougher-minded than their juniors 
think.) 

Occasionally the problem presents 
another face: the older woman calls 
for more intellectual effort than hef 
children feel like making. **lt’s a 
little hard,’* said one husband. 


speaking with rueful admiration of 
his mother-in-law, “to have to rake 
on the Arab question at breakfast." 

Whether the older woman is the 
mother of the wife or of the hus¬ 
band, it is the younger woman who 
has to deal with the situation most 
of the time. Since she feels it is her 
responsibility to keep things on an 
even keel, .she’s constantly changing 
sides—which is wearing in itself. 
At any moment her train of thought 
may run something like this: “Are 
the children making tex) much 
noise . . . Well, they have to play, 
don’t they.? . . . Mother will just 
have to realize that all the girls in 
Janey’.scla,ss wear lipstick.... I wish 
1 could persuade Mother to abandon 
that dreary grey coat. ... 1 suppose 
it’s hard on her, too.’’ 

Finally, it is painfully true that as 
we grow older t)ur less attractive 
eccentricities uxi often become in¬ 
tensified. 

Must the difficulties and compli¬ 
cations of the joint household 
always be so formidable.? As one 
who lived happily with such an 
arrangement for years, 1 know that 
it is prrssible for tbi.s to be a rich and 
rewarding ex[>erience. I also know 
that it doesn’t hapjxrn without con¬ 
siderable doing. 

L)i.scussion r)f the situation at the 
start, before minor irritations have 
lx:gun, is* useful. It isn’t easy, but if 
a candid, gcxxl-tcmpered meeting of 
minds can lx: conducted it may pre¬ 
vent the tangle of misunderstand- 
ings, grievances and secret hurts 
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that polite reticence often fosters. 

The first thing to attempt, for 
everybody's good, is an independent 
life for the older woman, with inter¬ 
ests and activities that arc primarily 
hers, and that are tal{en seriously by 
the rest of the family. 

7 ’he literature devoted logrowing 
old gracefully dwells on ihe need for 
hobbies. I have no c]ii.)rrel with ihis, 
but 1 resent the indulgenl tone in 
which this advice is t(K> often de¬ 
livered. There is an implication lhat 
it’s gocxl for Mother to convert eiul- 
less skeins of wool into knitted ob¬ 
jects, regardless (jf whether any- 
ImxIv wants them: ii keeps her oc¬ 
cupied and di>esn'l do anv harm. 

Mother’s experience ami energv 
can be put to better use. 1 ler activi¬ 
ties must not be merely pastimes; 
they must have some importance to 
give anv real satisfaction. If she is a 
skilful knitter and people want 
what .she makes, by .ill means en- 
couraye her to knit. It doesn't make 
a great deal of di(Terence what she 
* does; but it makes a great deal of 
difierence how .she dcxrs it. It m.iy 
be voluntarv work in the commn 
nity, it may be a project of studs or 
the practice of some skill. 'I'lie im¬ 
portant things are: that it be suited 
to her temfx*ranienr; lhat it be 
worth doing; and that she tlo it 
well. 

Mutual respect is one lirm foun¬ 
dation on which tlie successful joint 
household rests. No less important 
are good manners. And if we accept 
the definition of good manners as 
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an awareness of the feelings of 
others, I think it is here that the 
older woman must make the greater 
clTort. She is the one who has to 
fit into others' lives. Here are a 
few res{)ectful suggestions to the 
mother. 

You must make up vour mind 
that you will never criticize, and 
lhat—even if it kills you—you will 
n(jt make suggestions unless you’re 
asked. (Younger people will give 
great pleasure by occasionally rc- 
c|uc.sting advice.) 

I>(jn't ask questions. It may seem 
innocent and natural to say, “Who 
is lhat letter from?” or, “What time 
did you get in last night?” but .such 
questions can be interpreted as in¬ 
vasions of privacy. 

Keep any ailver.se comments on 
dress or manners of the grandchil¬ 
dren to yourself. Such comments 
j)ave a sure way to unpopularity 
and, besides, the children aren't 
your respon.sihility. 

Don't hark back to the old days, 
unle.ss you can lx: amu.%ing about 
them; and make an e(Tort to see 
where your daughter’s techniques 
of living may be superior to yours. 

Don't cherish grievances. If some 
detail of hou.sehold routine or 
family conduct bothers \ou unduly, 
discuss it once with ytiur daughter. 
Ten to one, it can he changed. 
(Otherwise, learti to put up with it. 

Don’t neglect your looks or your 
dress. “Nobody looks at me. It 
doesn’t matter what I wear,” is a 
fatal habit of thought. You have to 
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be much more particular, alas, than E^s this programme sound difH- 
your daughter docs. cult? It is. But it is by doing the 

Never, never complain about hard things that we gain in 
being left alone. Among my moth- character, personality and flexibility, 
er’s many charming habits was her and avoid becoming those forlorn 
obvious pleasure in any invitations people for whom others feel sorry, 
that came to me and my husband. A final word to younger women 
*‘I do hope you’re going to do it,” —remember that some day you may 
washer invariable commcnt.no mat- be the one of whom a daughter 
ter how long it might keep us out. says, ‘‘My mother lives with us.” 

Don’t overdo self-sacrifice. It is By taking thought ahead of time, 
uncomfortable to have a martyr you may Ixr able so to order your 
about the place. life that she will sav it proudly. 

The Camera Eye 

IP £ WERE sitting in the lobby of the hotel as she walked swiftly 
past us, turned a corner sharply anti was gone. 

“That’s an uncommonly good-looking girl," 1 said lo my wife, 
who was deep in a crossword puzzle. 

“Do you mean the one in th.it blue artificial taffeta dress with the 
green and red flowered design?” 

“The girl that just walked past.” 

“Yes,” said my wife, “with that dowtiy rayon dress on. You’tl 
think, though, that she'd h.ive better taste than to wear a chartreuse 
hat with it, especially with her hlcachcil hair.” 

“Bleached? I didn't notice her hair was bleached.” 

“C>ood heavens, you could almost smell ihc peroxide. I don't 
mind a bit of make-up provided it IrK^ks fairly natural. Hut you 
could scrape that rouge off W'ith a knife. They ought to add a 
course in make-up to the curriculum at her college.” 

“College? Why college?" 

“From the emblem, of course. You must have noticed it 
hanging from her charm bracelet.” 

“1 wasn't IcKiking at her wrist.” 

“I’ll bet you weren’t. Nor at tho.sc fat legs of hers, either. A 
woman with legs like that shouldn’t wear high heelc<1 paicnt- 
Icathcr shoes.” 

“I thought she was a very pretty girl,” 1 said apologetically. 

“Well, you may be right,” said my wife. “I was bu.sy with rny 
puzzle and I didn’t notice her pirticularly. What's the name of a 
President of the United States in six letters, beginning with T?” 

-N.L. 


The Most 

Unforgettable Character I’ve Met 


By Elliott Roosevelt 


O F THE many people who in¬ 
fluenced Franklin Roose/elt’s 
career, the one who can justly 
be called “President- 
maker” was a man 
about whom most 
people know little. 

'I’his man also deeply 
alTectcd the character 
and even the person- ’ 
a 1 i ty of Eleanor 
R(X)scvelt: her pres¬ 
ent world-wide repu¬ 
tation would not 
have been possible 

had he not altered the 
whole course of her 
life. 

Elected to the New 

York State Senate in 1910, my 

father went to the state capital of 

Albany to begin what was to be¬ 
come an ama/.ing {K)lilical story. 
Unsure of herself, Eleanor remained 
in the background, look no part in 
the political life of her husband. She 
played a role of homemaker and 
mother. In fact, she was pregnant 
and giving birth during most of the 
years up to 191;^. 


In Albany Modicr and Father 
met Louis Howe, then a corre¬ 
spondent for the New York Herald. 

Short of stature, with 
a pock-marked face, 
Howe was remark¬ 
ably ugly. He suf¬ 
fered from chronic ill 
health which even 
then bordered on the 
desperate. But he 
took as little notice 
of this as he did of 
his personal appear¬ 
ance. He was a chain- 
smoker of cigarettes, 
one constantly dang¬ 
ling from his lips, 
the ash for ever fall¬ 
ing unheeded on his w'aistcoat. 
His fingers were tobacco-stained, 
the nails usually black with dirt. 
His stiff white collars were usually 
wilted and invariably grey. 

Louis Howe became interested in 
F.O.R. when the young senator be¬ 
gan to fight the corrupt leadership 
of his party in the legislature. 
Roosevelt welcomed Howe’s advice, 
and a close friendship developed l|e- 
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tween them. When the team of 
Howe and Roosevelt defeated the 
party bosses, national attention was 
focused for the first time on F.D.R. 
As early as J9H) Louis Howe told 
friends: “Franklin will be Presi¬ 
dent of the United Stales some ilay, 
and I’m going to help him get 
there.” 

After Wilson’s election as Presi¬ 
dent in 1912, F.D.R. was appointed 
Assistant Secretarv of the Navv, 

m ■ 

and he took Howe to Washington 
with him as his secretary. I'rom 
that point, Howe became more and 
more important in Roosevelt’s [Xilit- 
ical life. He developed in F.D.R. an 
awareness of dislocations inherent in 
the growth of America from an 
agricultural society to a powerful 
industrial empire: the disparity in 
income of the farmer, the danger of 
low wages for workers and huge 
profits fur industry. 

Mother, who was a fastidious per¬ 
son, remonstrated on more ih.m one 
occasion on Louis Howe's presence 
in our house; she had taken a vio¬ 
lent dislike to 'that dirtv little 
man.” But F.D.R. lautrhinglv ig- 
nored her protests and took Ki invit¬ 
ing How'e to breakfast every m<jrn- 
ing. I can still hear his racking 
cigarette cough and see the spilled 
ash on the cereal. We used to look 
forward to Sunday breakfast, ncit 
because of the extra large meal hut 
because that was the onlv dav ol the 

m w 

week that Louis wasn’t on hand. 

When F.D.R. ran for Vice-Presi¬ 
dent in 1920, he made more than 


400 speeches in 45 days. Louis 
Howe was his shadow, handling the 
press, helping with speeches, criti¬ 
cizing, encouraging. Eleanor ac¬ 
companied F.D.R. on much of this 
campaign tour, and in the constant 
limelight her shyness was agoniz- 
ing. 

1 remember one night during this 
peri<Kl when Mother came up to 
tuck us children into bed. Father 
W'as downstairs greeting an imjx>rt- 
ant group of dinner guests. While, 
hearing our prayers. Mother dis¬ 
solved in tears and Father came up 
to see why she was gone so long. “I 
just can't st:md up to greet .ill those 
people,” .she told him. “I know they 
ail think I'm dull and un.itiraclive. 
1 just want to hide up here.” 

'Ihe strain ot the unsutcesslul 
cam[xiign, the hard work of re- 
e^tai)li.shing himself in private bu.si 
ness to»»k a heav\ toll of I’.D.R.’s 
health. In the summer ot 1921 [xilio- 
mvclitis .struck, and he could not 
fight it otf. Much to her own .siir- 
jirise, a frantic i-.leanor turned in¬ 
stinctively to the little gnomelike 
man who h.id been her hiishand'.s 
mentor. At once Howe took charge 
t)f everv plan, watching over the 
familv like a motlur hen. 

Slowlv a new pattern ol life de 
veloped. Sarah Delan<j Roo.sevelt, 
hranklin’s moilier, starteil a cam 
paigji tf> reas.sume complete domina¬ 
tion of her .son’s lite. .She wanted 
him to go to Hyde Park, to live the 
life of a country gentleman and 
sedentary philosopher. She felt his 
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days of action were past. In his dis¬ 
couragement, F.D.R. yielded and 
gave up hope of conc|ucring his 
affliction. Louis Howe fretted and 
fumed. A dreadful antngonisni de¬ 
veloped l>ctwcen him and Sarah 
Roosevelt. 

Finally, Howe hit on a plan. He 

went to Eleanor and calinlv :in- 

* 

nounced that she was going into 
jKjlitics. Her aslonishinciu was com¬ 
plete. but by this lime such was her 
reali/.ation of the wisdom of this 
little man that she agrectl i<j follow 
his orders to canjpaign' for Al 
Smith, who was standing .is (iov- 
criior of New York against her 
cousin rheodore Koosevell, Jr. 
Howe wrote her speech, made her 
rncmori/.e it and deliver ii over anil 
over again while he lounged in an 
easy chair c.iusiically criiu i/.ing ami 
coaching. 

The dav she made her first sjieech 
was the ilarkesl t)f Ikt lite. .She 
fumbled aiul forgtit, bec.ime emhar- 
.''a.sscd with uncimtrolled nervous 
laughter, almost Insierical. It w.is a 
terrifying e.xperience. 

Howe returneil to ihe hou.se th.it 
night .iiid roimillv bc-r.ited her. I le 
would not let her give up, and she 
m.'ide numerous speeches in the next 
two monih.s. When Smith wa.s elect¬ 
ed (lovernor, I'.leanor w.is made a 
member of the Women's Division 
of the Democratic Fari\ in New 
York Slate. 

At the .same time, in spite of 
Sarah Roosevelt's every sir.ilagem 
to keep him awav, Louis was tre- 


qucntly to be found at Hyde Park. 
He had a knack for car|)cntry, espe¬ 
cially in making model sailing 
boats. This hobby intrigued F.D.R., 
who joined enthusiastically in de¬ 
signing and racing the little mcxlcls. 
W'hcn F.D.R.’s boats won more 
often than not, Howe hoped it 
would excite his mind to out.sidc in- 
tcre.sts. 

One Slimmer Louis persuaded 
Franklin to go with him to his 
favourite holiday place at Horsc- 
ncck iJcach, a mixlcst resort on the 
Mas.sachii.setls coast. His vivid dc- 
.scriprions of the windswept sand 
diiiu s and his word pictures of the 
tun to he h.id .sailing the miniature 
boats there cajuivaled F.D.R.’s im¬ 
agination. 'fhe two families pres- 
entlv ensconced tliemselvcs in two 
r.imshackle cottages at the seaside. 

No more dill'icult spot could have 
been picked for I'ranklin to move 
.ihout in with his alfliclion. But this 
(lilliciilly .served .i purpose: it con¬ 
vinced I'ranklin that he could get 
about. I'hc Iciliowing winter he 
htiught a hou.sclMiat and cruised the 
I'lorula Ke\s, and he made other 
summer foravs to M.irion. Massa¬ 
chusetts, lor treatment under the 
care of an infantile p.irahsis .special- 
i.st. Dr. William McDonald. 

All this time Louis, kccniv aware 
of the nccil to keep his mind in tune 
with h’.D.R.'s, .searched avidlv for 
.uldilions to Fianklin’s collections. 
He dug up models of early sailing 
vessels from homes and obscure 
little shops. He hunted tireles.sly for 
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miniature books with early printing 
dates. He became something of an 
expert on philately. He searched art 
shops for prints of American naval 
vessels. In so many diiTerent ways 
he became Franklin’s alter ego that 
their minds were completely in har¬ 
mony. 

During die 1922 campaign Frank¬ 
lin Utxjscvell, the recluse, was a 
silent spectator of the transforma¬ 
tion of his wife. Her growing im- 
pirtancc in partv councils began to 
have an ellect; just as Louis Howe 
hail planned. F.D.R. became jealous 
of his wife's activity, lorgot his 
inhrmitv and started to reassert his 
interest in the worlil’s alTairs. llv 
1924 he was leading the campaign 
for A 1 Smith's nomination icjr 
President. 

Louis Howe had fundamentally 
changed the characters ot two peo¬ 
ple. He had put iron and steel into 
the soul of Franklin Ro»>si:vclt, had 
made him a fighter anti a victor 
over his infirmities. He h.id changed 
Eleanor Rixiscvelt from a shy, retir¬ 
ing individual with an overpower¬ 
ing inferiority com()lex to one who 
now knew that she could tivcrcome 
her defects, command resjicct from 
those around her and render efiec- 
tivc service to others. Never again 
could she return to a simple interest 
in her home and family. While 
b'ranklin was emerging as a power¬ 
ful national leader, she also de- 
v'cloped as a leader of those who con¬ 
cerned themselves primarily with the 
problems of the underprivileged. 


Her work supplemented her hus¬ 
band's activity amazingly. He came 
to lean ii[)on her for information 
and guidance in many problems 
which he faced, first as Governor 
and later as President. 

In all the activities of both, Louis 
Howe was the guiding hand. He it 
was who planned the strategy of 
Franklin Rixjscvelt’s two campaigns 
for the governorship of New York, 
lie who engineered the campaign for 
the Pre.siilencv. 1 remember seeing 
him sealed cross-legged in his bed 
iliiring one of his chronic attacks ot 
bronchitis, reading huge stacks of 
weekly newspapers. By following 
local meetings of thousands of or- 
gani/.aiions in small towns through¬ 
out the countrv he built up a corre¬ 
spondence for I'.D.R. th.it grew in¬ 
to a card-index tile of well over a 
million n.imes. 'I'hrouah this ctxre- 
.sf»ondence, people came to feel that 
Roosevelt was their personal friend. 
W hen the 1932 campaign got under 
way, the canip.iign manager, James 
A. I'arley, had a readv-made li.st of 
workers and .sii[)[xjrters to call 
upon. 

b'arlev was the alfable gl.iil- 
hander who charmed, cajoleil and 
wheedled; his was ihc task of rais¬ 
ing funds. But behind Farlev a tire- 
less, coatless little man in a cubby¬ 
hole olficc at campaign headcpiartcrs 
plotted and planned the strategy. 
He supervi^sed the preparation of 
campaign literature, he drew up the 
itineraries of candidates and speak¬ 
ers. He scarcely ever left his otTice. 
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Food was served at his desk, and he 
slept on a couch against the wall. 
Occasionally, his wife or Eleanor 
Roosevelt would force him to go 
home for long cnejugh to gel a hath 
and a change of clothes. 

That campaign, masterminded hy 
Louis Howe, is a model from which 
most {X)litical campaigning in later 
elections has been copied. Howe 
introduced the wide use of ratlio 
broadcasting and later ihoiiglu iij) 
the “lireside char” as a means 
whereby the President could ac- 
c.]uaint the [xxjple with his plans. 

As far back as i(>i^. dcjctois had 
given Louis I l(»we little hope of 
living more than a \ear. Ihil he 
liced to make b'r.inklin Koosevelt 
President of the United Slates and 
to help him plan the New Heal, 
whichchangetl the cnlireconiple\ion 


of U.S. society. He did not live to 
see Franklin Roosevelt guide his 
country through World War II; but 
he foresaw it, and prepared F.D.R. 
for its coming. He did not live to 
sec Eleanor Roosevelt emerge as a 
champion of human rights through¬ 
out the world; but he educated her 
and conditioned her for the task. 

Louis Howe spent the last years 
of his life in the White House, most 
of the time in a sick-bed. He died 
on April i8, 1936, in the Naval 
Hospital at Pethesda, Maryland, 
happy in the realization that he had 
achieved his life’s ambition. 

T his strange little gnome’s in- 
fliicnce on two people's lives mav 
have had a more profound elTect 
upon the inh.ibitants of his Lountrv 
and of the world th.in that of aiiv 
(jliier man of our time. 


Pennelt ('erfliiicd Puns 

Iknnctt derf in This U're’i\‘ 

A UAKivwoKKiNf; editor warned an inulLrlinir: “Kiit aiK>iher 
murmur about your imiigeslioii I’w got enough of my own with¬ 
out worrying alxnit anyboily ul^.cr^.” 

A MAN watched a fat lady sneak ott to the scales, drop in a had 
penny and silently steal a weigh. 

A ri'iL s'u iit.NT left 'I'ulane Uni\ersiiy to m.irry a jet pik^t. She 
put the heart before the course. 

A r;tRi. I know says her new nylons are sheer imlay and gone to¬ 
morrow. 

A Niii>isT, aceurding to a well known ctancdi.in, is one suffering 
from cluiheS'trophobia. 



There’s money to he made and fun to he had 



Why Don’t You Invent 
a Gadget? 


j 

I 

I 

I 
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Condensed from Yofo Life 

oT long ago I sat in the othcc <»£ 
Don Davis. It was crammed 
' ^ with such things as an electric- 
ally heated kmch can, a [)ockct 
cigarette snufTer to he used when n<J 
ash-trays arc hamly, a tvpcwriter 
capable of producing hve ctjpics 
without carbon pa|X“r,and an ingen¬ 
iously shajK'd metal device which, 
put in the Ixjlloin of cooking p)ts, 
prevents them from boiling over. 
These were only a small fj.irt of 
thousands of recent inventions 
which crowded this two-st(jry build¬ 
ing in Los Angeles, nearly all of 
them worked out by men and 
women in their own hcjmes. 

Davis, who has never invented 
anything himself, became interested 
in inventors and their prolilems 
while a member of a public-relations 
firm. A client who manufactured 
what seemed to be a promising 
gadget was unable to pay his bills. 
The trouble, he said, was that sales- 
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people failetl to call attention to it. 

New inventions, Davis reali/.ed, 
need tjuile dilTercnt marketing 
methods from esialilishcd [iroducts; 
a demand should be created before 
the product reaches the shops. Per¬ 
haps here was an oj)[K>rtunity to 
lielp inventors an<l U» si.ut a luisi- 
iiess of his own. In Davis 

started a (radget - of - the - Month 
(^lub. Its object was to screen sub¬ 
mitted inventions, and introduce 
the best ones by sending tliem 4jul to 
club subscribers. 'I'rial membersiiips 
were !i>i; annual memberships, S5- 

Ironically, the club was so suc¬ 
cessful that it almost ruined its 
founders. Within a few days after it 
had been described on a radio h(K)k- 
up, mail began iloexiing in. I’en 
thousand dollars, in and $<5 bills, 
arrived in a single day. I he tinv 
staff, at that lime hfiusod iii two 
rooms, was sexm buried under 
125,000 subscriptions. Suspicious 
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postal inspectors invaded the scene, 
and 300 metnlicrs whose subscrip¬ 
tions were lost in the confusion 
wrote angry letters of cijmplaint. 
The club closed its subscription list 
and began getting out gadgets to 
the members. 

Today the - Ciadgei-of-thc-Month 
Club again accepts subscriptions, 
but the annual price is Si2, high 
enough to prevent a tidal wave. The 
articles, chosen each month bv a 
jury, are of higher value than be¬ 
fore. One on the list is a new tyjK: t>f 
razor, curved to the contour of the 
face; according tf> tests, it will giVe 
twice as manv sliaves per blade as 
conventional types. On each sam¬ 
pled and approved invenli«jn the 
club secures m.irkeling rights for 
the 17-year life of the patent, and 
collects royalties. 

Inventions come to Davis from 
people in all walks »)f lile: house¬ 
wives and company directors, 
clergymen and ch.irwomen. An 
English man who had been an air¬ 
raid warden sent a cane with a light 
near the tip for night walking. 
From an Austrian came an auto¬ 
matic turner for sheet music. 

i^Many people mull over an idea 
forX cars, i)ut don't take time to 
work it out until after they retire,’' 
Davis said. “A ftirmer estate agent, 
72 years old, recently invented a 
simple, non electric burglar alarm 
which he Ix^gan thinking about 
when the Lindbergh baby was kid¬ 
napped.” Of the thousands of in¬ 
ventors with whom Davis has been 
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in touch, 63 per cent arc over 50. 

Frequently the amateur invent¬ 
or’s product has nothing to do with 
his regular occupation. A logger 
developed a combination flour sifter 
and measurer; a forest ranger in¬ 
vented a plastic Anger rest for a 
woman to use when giving herself 
a manicure. A business-machine 
salesman produced a moisture-ab¬ 
sorbing container ^ keep biscuits 
frc.sh; and a steam-shovel operator 
came up with a new device for 
making coffee. 

How gtKxl are the independent 
inventor’s chances <jf making money 
from his brain child: At least 60 per 
cent find that siiinething so like 
their idea has already been patented 
that it isn’t worth while to file an 
application. Of all the inventions 
patented, only about one in five 
makes money. 

M(jst of the successful Ciadgct-of- 
thc-Month Club devices have been 
simple ones. A stopjXT which pre¬ 
vents beer and carbonated beverages 
from going flat after the bottle has 
l>een opened piled up a record of 
half a million sales. AiK)ther success 
is the magnapad, made by a man 
whose wife complained of never 
having a pji holder handy when she 
wanted to take a hut dish out of the 
oven. He pnxhiced a ]iad equipped 
with a magnet that adheres to the 
side of the gas cooker. A newspaper 
article on the invention resulted in 
35,000 orders, and his home work¬ 
shop has expanded into a busy little 
factory. 
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One day a young man, discour¬ 
aged and deeply in debt, came in to 
see Davis. He had made a hinge 
that would eliminate the gap seen in 
drop-leaf tables when the leaves are 
hanging down. But he couldn't 
market the idea, and said he was 
ready to sell the whole thing for Sio. 

The hinge wasn’t the kind of arti¬ 
cle adapted for use by the Gadgct- 
of-the-Month Club but Davis had its 
creator interviewed on a radio pro¬ 
gramme. Some businessmen became 
interested, paid the inventor $10,000 
down and a royalty on sales, and 
made him superintendent of a fac¬ 
tory built to manufacture his hinges. 
Last year more than 250,000 wpre 
sold to furniture manufacturers. 

Many amateur inventors are dis¬ 
appointed if the financial results run 
to less than six or seven figures. Of 
course, great harvests are sometimes 
rca^K'd. Clarence White made a mil¬ 
lion dollars by developing the kiddie 
car, and Leo Peters is said to have 
made at least that much with a plas¬ 
tic bag that simplified the kneading 
necessary for the housewife to 
colour margarine. Such cases, how¬ 
ever, are rare; the average return for 
a saleable gadget invention is be¬ 
tween $1,000 and $25,000. 

The steady procession of new 
things may soon make an invention 
obsolete. One young man who cre¬ 


ated a promising household gadget 
refused a $25,000 offer for it. Then 
another article came out that did 
the job better, and the. value of his 
invention skidded to zero. 

A lawyer experienced in patent 
cases advises widows not to throw 
away any inventions their husbands 
might have been working on with¬ 
out checking iheir possible worth. 
He cites the case of a clerk who 
struggled for years with a new type 
of rail coupling. His wife’s impulse, 
after his death, was to throw away 
the things that cluttered the base¬ 
ment, but she decided to have them 
looked at Hrst. The result for her 
was an income of about $1,500 a 
month. 

A retired businessman whom I 
met in Davis’s oil ice seemed to be 
the ideal inde[)endcnl inventor. He 
and a former railway mechanic had 
invented an ingenious and strong 
pin made of twisted piano wire. Out 
of car, lawn-mower and sewing- 
machine parts he had fashioned a 
machine capable of making 1,000 
pins an hour; then he asked friends 
to test the pins. 

“Of course, I hope I make some 
money,” he said, “but even if I 
never get a cent, 1 shall have had a 
hell of a lot of furt.” 

With that attitude, a home in¬ 
ventor can’t really lose. 






United States today is in the unhappy situation of a rich and 
romantic maiden. She yearns hopelessly to be loved for herself 
alone.—E.H. 



TIk' Asloriiiclin^ Soviet 
Dollar Swiiiclle 


Condensed from The h'reenian 

S TUNG by wholesale lorgcries of 
Occupuliun lire in Italy, the 
U.S. Treasury Department’s bureau 
of Engraving and Printing in 1944 
lavished all its science on creating a 
counterfeit-proof issue of military 
currency for Ciermany. Ex[x*rls used 
a secret paper with a distinctive 
watermark* a cokiur scheme of nine 
dilTcrcnt hues of ink and designs so 
complex that 24 plates were reipiired 
for priming the currency. "I’he inks 
W'ere guarded day and night. 
Operatives of the U.S. Secret .Service 
watched over the plant where the 
marks were printed. 

Against this citadel, a campaign 
was quietly o|X*ned when Elizabeth 
Bentley * was approached bv one of 
her Soviet taskmasters, a tall, slim 
Russian known to her only as “Bill.” 
He relayed an order from Moscow 
to deliver samples of all denomina¬ 
tions (jf Occupation marks being 

* TIk‘ st'lf ruiifcssi-il fspinnaKf UKcnt for (lit: 
Knssians who was in iliarKt* of jIhiiii 40 ('oin- 
niniiists ami Mlow liavi'lli-rs in ' <fiisitivf" U.S. 
Oovemment dcpartincnts. Latei Miss Dcntlcy le- 
nuiiiuej allrgianc-v to the Comniiini«ts and told 
her stuiy to tha Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Richard L. Stokes 

prepared by the U.S. Treasury. He 
said that the pur^xjsc was forgery. 
The idea was not one to ruffle a 
good C^ommunist—counterfeiting is 
routine Kremlin practice. 

Miss Bentley’s “contact” at the 
Treasury was an economist, the late 
Harry Dexter White, then assistant 
to Secretary Morgenthau. (In 1945 
he Ixcame Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and a year later was ap- 
|x>inted by President Truman as 
U.S. Directt>r of the International 
Moiieiarv Fund.) 

4 ' 

In the capital’s Red underground 
While was admired as “the man 
who makes up Morgenthau'smind.” 
But he lived in a nightmare of panic 
over his double life, and now refused 
to meet Miss Bentley. A go-between 
was found who had been tempo¬ 
rarily released by the 'I’reasurv and 

4 0 4 

was able to come and go in its pre¬ 

cincts without question. Through 
him Miss Bentley now transmitted 
“Bill’s” demand for samples of the 
new Occupation marks. 

The answer came back from White 
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that the task was too dangerous. 
Miss Bentley sent word that this was 
an order from “above” and had to 
be obeyed. 

The marks, wrapped in a news¬ 
paper, were then delivered to Miss 
Bentley. With them, White sent a 
prayer for their quick return “before 
they are missed.” Feeling as if she 
were carrying a bomb in her hand¬ 
bag, Miss Bentley hastened to un¬ 
load the perilous samples on “Bill.” 
They were sped to Moscow by plane 
in the custody of a diplomatic 
courier. 

After a fortnight “Bill” returned 
the marks to Miss Bentley in disgust. 
Moscow’s cxjTert forgers had found 
that the Treasury’s maslerpieecs 
could not be counterfeited. He now 
demanded plates, directions and 
samples of |uper and ink—every¬ 
thing necessary for manufacturing 
exact replicas of the Treasury’s 
marks. 

To Miss Bentley’s astonishment, 
White took this new assignment in 
his stride. As representative of the 
Treasury in negotiations with the 
Department of State and the War 
Department, he insisted to his col¬ 
leagues that Russian pride would be 
dangerously angered if the Kremlin 
got the impression that American 
officials believed it could not be 


graving and Printing, also con¬ 
demned the proposed arrangement 
and predicted accurately that it 
would “make accountability im¬ 
possible.” 

The Administration was dreaming 
blissfully of German economic un¬ 
ity, without a thought that Russia 
would never permit it—except on 
Communist terms. Early in April 
1944 Foreign Commissar Molotov 
burst up)n Ambassador Avcrell 
Harriman with an ultimatum. Un¬ 
less Treasury plates and materials 
were delivered forthwith, the Soviet 
Union would start printing its own 
brand of Occupation marks. I’he 
effect was that of a torpedo. What 
would happen to economic unity and 
Allied solidarity. White lamented, 
if the Occupation began with two 
separate monetary systems? 

The State Department declared 
that a uniform currency was most 
desirable. The distracted Secretary 
of the Treasury then shouldered the 
decision upon the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, 'fhe weight of that body 
was thrown inu> the Soviet scale by 
General George Marshall. In a letter 
dated April 13 the Army Chief of 
Staff counselled that the materials re¬ 
quested by the Soviet Union should 
be made ;.wailablc—unless this would 
interfere with Cicneral Eisenhower’s 


trusted with the mark plates. The 
Under-secretary of the Treasury, 
Daniel Bell, retorted that “the 
Treasury had never made currency 
plates available to anybody.” Alvin 
hS]^ Director of the Bureau of £n- 


Occupation supply. 

Accordingly, on May 13, 1944, a 
C47 transport left Washington for 
Moscow, carrying master plates 
from the U.S. Treasury and a small 
quantity of currency paper and ink. 
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The materials had been delivered by 
the Treasury to the Soviet Embassy. 
Then on May 24 the first large con¬ 
signment—16,■^(X) |x>iinds, packed 
in 27 shipping cases and seven 50-' 
gallon drums—^was flown to Russia. 
A 9,cxxj-pound shipment was 
cleared from Washington on June 
13. And two furlhcr consignments 
were finally dispatched. 

Official records prove that the 
Treasury delivered to Moscow 46 
master plates; samples of paper de¬ 
liberately chosen to display its 
watermark; sjKcimens ()f glue and 
fibres; 21 tons of pigments, oils and 
varnishes, with specifications for 
their blending and use; ami the 
Treasiirv’s own pattern books in 
denominations up to t,ooo marks. 

Before long, Russian du|)licates of 
U.S. Occupation marks were [H)ur- 
ing from the presses of a former 
Nazi mint in Leipzig wilhcjiit a 
vestige of accountability, though 
they were accepted at par for con¬ 
version into dollars. Before the 
operation could be halted, after t8 
months, it had cost American tax¬ 
payers, at a minimum estimate, 250 
million dollars. 

By way of contrast, America’s 
other allies in C/ermany’s occupa¬ 
tion, Britain and France, whose 
military marks were printed by the 
U.S. 'rreasury, were kept on a 
Spartan fiscal diet. 

One of the wavs in which the 
Russians put their marks into circu¬ 
lation among civilians in West 
Germany was in the form of pay for 


materials and labour in rehabilitating 
their section of Berlin. The Russians 
thus obtained such labour and 
materials without cost to themselves. 
The marks were redeemed in dollars 
through the black market, or de¬ 
posited in banks, where they were 
turned into sound money when 
the Allied Military Government 
exchanged for new Westmarks 
all currency turned in by the Ger¬ 
mans. 

The giveaway came from the 
apjxrarance of i,(X)o-mark bills. The 
United States had printed a quantity 
of these, had net/er put them 
into circidution. Yet 1,794,922 of 
them—with a face value of $100 
each—turn'd up in (German banks. 
Their onlv possible source was the 
.Soviet mint in Leipzig. 

At the time when Berlin’s black- 
market carnival, financed with these 
Russian-made marks, was in its hey¬ 
day, A. B. (iromov, F'irst .Secretary 
of the Soviet Embas.sy in Washing¬ 
ton and chief of the NKVD in the 
United States, arranged a rendez¬ 
vous with Eli/.al>eth Bentley. Dur¬ 
ing a stroll together in New York 
one night in October 1945, Gromov 
pressed $2,000 in $20 bills upon 
Miss Bentley—a bonus for her part 
in bringing off the scheme. 

The .Soviet diplomat was in soar¬ 
ing spirits. A programme through 
which his countrymen were to bag 
250 million tlollars’ worth of Ameri¬ 
can g(X)ds, including Army equip¬ 
ment and merchandise from U.S. 
forces’ shops, Quartermaster and 
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Red Cross stores, was well ad¬ 
vanced. These goods were being 
paid for—here was the humour of 
it—^with unbacked money put at the 
disposal of the Communists by the 
“American imbeciles,” as he called 
them. 

Even more diverting was the pros¬ 
pect of the millions it would require 


in American taxes to extricate West 
Germany from ruin—a ruin art¬ 
fully advanced by a deluge of the 
Russians’ currency made feasible by 
the U.S. Treasury. What a jolly way 
of helping on the classic Bolshevik 
prophecy that Communism would 
force America to spend itself into 
bankruptcy! 
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Cartoon Quips 

Tired host saying good night to evening callers at the door in 
wintry setting: “Y'*s, we must get together again soon. Have a 
nice summer.” 


Small boy to sister’s bead: ‘‘I think she’s baby-sitting—at least 
she called him ‘Baby’ when they drove away.’’ 

Husband to wii-e, as they go to clearance sale: "Promise me you 
won't save beyond our means?” 

Girl, home from date, to her mother: “I hail to slaji him a 
couple of times—but it was only because I thought he was ilead.” 

Woman dkivek to policeman arresting her: “But, C)ilicer, I 
couldn’t slow down while you were going so fast just behind me !” 

Small boy to teacher: "I can't get that report card back for you. 
You gave me an ‘A’ in something and they're still sending it to 
relatives.” 


Weeping wife to husband : “For weeks I’ve been telling you not 
to buy me anything for my birthday—^and still you forgot to get 
me something!” 

Woman guest admiring hostess's birthday cake: “Only 58 
candles? This is a'surprise party I” 

Gla.mour girl to friend looking at snapshots: “f^h, that’s poor 
Raymond. Fie was lost at sea—blonde on the Queen Mary took 
him away from me.” 

Insurance agent to customer: “You’ve filled in this applica¬ 
tion all right except for one thing, Mr. Perkins—where it asks the 
relationship of Mrs. Perkins to yourself, you should have put down 
'wdfe,* not ‘strained.* ” 




School for ZruffleMounds 


Condensed frr)m Park Ra.si 

HE ONLY boarding school in the 
world for truffle hounds is in 
the little Italian vilh»ge of Roddi, in 
Piedmont, l lcre “Prcjfessor HariJt,” 
whose real name is IJattista Mon- 
chicro, will reach jiracticallv anv 
dog to snilT out the white truPlc 
— that mvsterioiis iinderiiround 
“mnshnnan" that brings in as 
much as 850 lire (about 9/.) per 
ounce and is the delight of e[)icures. 

In Prance the black trullle is 
rooted out of the earth under t)ak 
trees by swine. Ilut swine, unlike 
dogs, love the taste of truliles, so 
that swine and master must race t(j 
see which will get the prized deli¬ 
cacy. 'Pherc is no school anywhere 
for trullle swine; and it lakes all the 
.skill and {)atiencc and wisdom of 
74-year-old llarot to teach dogs to 
find something they don’t care a 
yelp about. 


Robert Littcli 

The gourmet's guide is a 
dog with an educated nose 

Any pilgrimage to see the school 
begins at tlie (irand Hotel Restau¬ 
rant .Savona, in the pleasant market 
town of Alba. The hotel owners— 
the Morra family, father and sons— 
buy, sell, .ser\e, eat and can truffles. 
Signor (Jiacomo Morra, an ancient, 
ba.ld and bony man with e\es glitter¬ 
ing behind steel spectacles, showed 
us a prize truffle about to be air¬ 
mailed to Uruguay. It was a collec¬ 
tion of rooty, loam-coloured bulges, 
a .shapeless shape about the size of a 
soccer ball. We were allowed to feel 
it, reverently, and snilT it. 

I hc scent of an untamed white 
truffle, even when sniffed out of 
doors where it cannot gather mo¬ 
mentum, does not suggest a feast. It 
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smells of earth, of dark depths that 
have never been ploughed. But to 
all right-thinking people of Alba, it 
is a lovely, intoxicating and, above 
all, a prosperous odour. 

The nugget we sjnelled weighed 
about two and a half pounds. BQng 
of prime quality, it would cost the 
Uruguayan restaurateur 36,1x30 lire, 
or over ;^20—(3r, when shaved 
several thousand times into various 
dishes, about two|>ence |x:r deli¬ 
cious, unforgettable, paper-thin, 
stam^vsize slice. 

Guided by Signor Morra’s son 
Mario, who s[)okc English in en¬ 
thusiastic gusts and bursts, we drove 
to Roddi through an autumn coun¬ 
tryside gently allamc with tawny 
hillside vineyards. For centuries the 
people of this district have hunted 
truffles, which llourish under oaks, 
elms, hazelnut trees and poplars. 
They grow in the .same places year 
after year, and the secret of gtxxl 
hunting gnjunds is passed from 
father to son. The treasure is .sought 
stealthily, at night, by dim kinterns 
and with silent dogs. 

The main street of Roddi spirals 
up to a hilltop and the crumbling 
remains of a 14th-century castle. As 
we approached we heard dogs bark¬ 
ing, and soon we came u{X3n the 
dormitory of Pnjfessor Barot’s 
unique canine academy. In an open 
shed were tied eight or ten small, 
friendly, raccless dog.s. 

“Well, there is the student body,’* 
said Signor Morra, ‘*and now here 
comes die faculty.” 


Meireh 

Trudging towards us^was a little 
man with a face as pleasantly lined 
as the bark of a fine old tree. His 
smile was almo.st toothless, but in 
his watery eyes sparkled the three- 
quarters of a century he has spent 
with animals and earth and a wide 
sky. Black hat, black coat and 
waistcoat, black striped trou.sers 
with one button missing —he looked 
as if he had been a wedding guest 
20 years agt> and had worn these 
festive clothes ever since. Over one 
.shoulder hung a small pick with a 
curved steel blade worn from dig¬ 
ging deep for truflles. 

“First I show you how I teach the 
dog.s, then we g«) hunting,” said 
Professor Barot. Out (jf sight of the 
tlogs, he .slo«»j'ed and with the 
gleaming tool dug a IkjIc into which 
he put something t:iken from his 
waistcoat pcjcket. 'I'hen he came 
b.'ick and unfastened a woolly, wag¬ 
ging little dog named Frick. “Fe/- 
la, Frick,” B.inx .said quietly. “jPe/- 
la, pei-la ((Jo and get it).” 

Frick darletl out, circled snifflng 
from side t<i side, and in less than a 
minute was .scratching earnestly 
with both lorepaws. HanX retrieved 
the truffle—a cla.s.sr(X)ni sample, ap¬ 
parently, good for .several hundred 
burial.s—from between Frick's 
j3aw.s, and gave him a piece of 
bread. “If my dogs study well,” said 
Ikirot, “they get bread. If they dis¬ 
obey, tlicy go hungry.” 

Every August, some 30 or 40 
dogs are brought to the Professor by 
their owners, who pay tuition and 
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board of about ^ 7 . per dog for the 
two- or three-weeks’ course. The 
dogs are young; practically all are 
mongrels. A top truffle hound is 
worth 100,000 lire. 

When an untrained dog ar¬ 
rives, Barot gives him nothing to 
eat for two days. Then he takes 
him out and throws a rag toy for 
him to bring back over and over 
again. Every time the dog brings it 
back, he gets a bit of bread. After a 
while IJarot throws small pieces of 
truffle instead of the rag. Then he 
begins to hide the truffle, making it 
gradually more dilTicult to hnd and 
always rewarding the dog for suc¬ 
cess. SnifT by snilT, mouthful by 
mouthful, the tlog learns to associate 
finding a smelly, uneatable trufllc 
with getting a delicious piece of 
bread. Soon the animal is able to 
detect truffles as deep as a for)t 
below the surface. 

'rhe i^rofessor now unfastened a 
quiet black-and-white dog named 
Fido. A sedate college man of four 
years’ standing, Fido was the post¬ 
graduate type, serious and ambi¬ 
tious. We all went down a muddy 
lane into a grove of hazelnut trees, 
which Barot said had always been a 
goexJ place for truffles. 

“But won’t the owner of the 
grove <U>ject?’’ we asked. Signor 
Morra explained that anyone was 
free to hunt truffles on your land, 
and you on his. It was considered 
good hunting manners to replace 
the divots. 

Fido began casting about, nose to 
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the ground, with the frenzied con¬ 
centration of a dog who has just 
mislaid the trail of a deer. Barot fol¬ 
lowed, talking to him all the while, 
quietly, hypnotically. "^Pei-la, Fido,” 
he was saying, *'pei-la, heica ben **— 
Go and get it, Fido, keep look¬ 
ing* 

Suddenly Fido stopped and began 
to dig furiously. In an instant Barot 
was on his knees, chopping out the 
earth around the truffle before the 
dog’s claws could damage it. Then 
he straightened up and showed us a 
truffle about the size of a grape but 
smelling, as a truffle should, of 
caverns measureless to man. Fido 
danced round Barot and stood on 
his hind legs, quivering with eager¬ 
ness to get his piece of bread. 

For nearly an hour we hunted in 
the dappled sunlight among the 
h.'izcl trees. Ban)l’s ceaseless “Fe/'-Za, 
pei-la* tugged at Fido with a leash 
of gentle words. Every five minutes 
or so another small truffle would be 
unearthed. “It is unfortunately not 
a good season,” Barot apologized. 
“August was too dry.” 

Truffles are born early in the sum¬ 
mer. I’hcy arc a tiny sort of parasite, 
attached by microscopic filaments 
to the trees under which they grow, 
and they arc mysteriously responsive 
to the cycle of the tree’s life. By 
autumn, if there has been enough 
rain in August, thev can swell up to 
a great size. From late September to 
January is the hunting season. 

After Fido’s demonstration we 
drove back to Alba, where Signor 
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Morrn gave us a lunch which it 
would be unfriendly 'ever to ftjrgct, 
but perhaps unwise ever to rej^ent. 

First we had hors d'oeuvres, 
among them large yellow pcpjx;rs, 
squelchy hot in their own juice and 
covered with truffles. Next we had 
insalata di filetti di polio turtufati, a 
sort of minced-chicken salad, hot 
and as melting in the mouth as its 
name is |XK.‘tic to the cir. It was 
delicately thatched with truffles. 

At this point Signor Morra pre¬ 
sented us with two of the slicers 
from which truffles arc made to fall 
gently u{x>n the waiting dish. 
“Whenever it gets dull,” he said, 
“you just put in another r;r/(*r 
blade.'’ And he signalled to the 
hovering waiter to pour us all a 
second glass of the lirsi red wine— 
or perhaps it was the first glass of 
the second. 

After that we ate succulent mush¬ 
rooms, chopped fine, with truffles 
on top of them, and kneaded into 
them, and all through them, and 
influencing them profoundly. There 
was more wine and the clink of 
forks, and smacking noises, which 
faded into the fifth course, one of 
the Grand Hotel Savona’s speciali¬ 
ties: raviolini—with truffles. Ravio¬ 
lin! are midget ravioli, and like 
them one of the most painless ways 
of conveying finely chopped meat to 
his interior ever invented by man. 
The raviolini were followed bv a 
fonduta all* Albese con tartufiy a 
rich, creamy-yellow rarebit—with 
truffles. Then came a civet of 


chamois, cut in strips miraculously 
sauced, and crowned with truffles. 

As this seemed to be approxi¬ 
mately the seventh course, some of 
us thought of standing up, hut were 
deterred by the serving of a final 
wine—followed by a chocolate cake 
with icing mijulded to resemble 
truffles. “In Alba,” said Signor 
Morra over the coffee (no truffles), 
“we have a Truffle Fair every year 
and select a I'm file Queen. Last 
year our Miss I’rufflc was Cira/.iella 
Fornascri, only 15. Hcautiful legs.” 
He passed round her picture. They 
were indeed. 

“Hefore the war, our friend Harot 
always had a float in the truffle 
paraile. It was a stjrt of two-story 
house on wheels. Upstairs there 
were musicians, downstairs Harot 
and some of his prize pujiils. He 
had buried truffles in ihe earth on 
the fl(K3r of the flc^at, and in front of 
the judges' .«tand he would turn the 
dogs loose tf) find them and dig 
them up. Fveryone cheered.” 

When at last we left the table and 
drove the Professor home to Roddi, 
the shadcjws were long over the 
golden countryside. 'Phe feast had 
made us pensive, and we were sad 
at the thought that Professor Harot, 
who had inherited from his father 
and his grandfather a useful and 
rare and kindly art, was perhaps the 
last of the truffle-dog schmlmastcrs. 
For those of his six .scjns who sur 
vived the wars show no interest in 
truffles, or in dogs, or in teaching 
one how to find the other. 




Mr. Fori^ s Wifv; 

IS DlFFRllRNT 


By Corey Ford 

O THER night on the train the 
conversation got around again 
to women. A fellow beside me said 
the trouble with his wife ivS that 
she never leaves anything where it 
is. “She always puts it back where 
it was,” he said, “b'or in.stanee, every 
night I move the lamp a little nearer 
to my armchair so that 1 can read, 
and every morning she moves the 
lamp back where she had it. She 
says that’s where it goes. And if I 
ask her why it goes there, she says 
because that’s where it belongs.” 

“My wife moves things,” a man 
opposite chimed in, “because she 
says she wants to try them some¬ 
where else. All night long I can’t 
sleep for the rumble of heavy furni¬ 
ture being shoved round the house, 
usually by me. The other night she 
decided the loveseat was wrong. She 
wanted to try it in front of the fire¬ 
place. So I moved the piano over to 
the other side of the room, put the 


coffee table where the radio was, 
and lugged the chaise longue out into 
the hall. Bv the time I’d finished 
straightening the carjiet, she decided 
it might be better after all if we put 
the loveseat in the attic. 1 was so 
tired I staggered upstairs and fell 
into bed, except that the bed wasn’t 
there. It seems she’d moved it that 
afternoon.” 

The more I hear the other fellows 
talk about their wives, the more I 
realize how lucky 1 am. My wife 
never does any of the things that 
drive husbands crazy, like dropping 
her gloves under the table whenever 
she gets up to leave a restaurant, or 
cutting out a reeijx; from the news¬ 
paper before I get a chance to read 
it, or hanging ii]) her nylons to dry 
in the bathroom. If she gets a letter, 
she doesn’t hc»ld the envelope in 
her hand for several minutes, study¬ 
ing the handwriting and murmur¬ 
ing to herself: “Now I wonder who 
could be writing to me?” And when 
she tells a funny story she remem¬ 
bers the point. 

I like to take her for a drive be¬ 
cause she is always ready in plenty 
of time. Moreover, she doesn’t have 
to go back to the house to sec if she 
left a cigarette burning. .She tru.sts 
the road map completclv and she 
doesn’t sav everv five minutes, “I 
have a hunch w'c should have taken 
that road back there,” or, “Don't 
you think we’d better stop and ask.?” 

When shopping .she hnds exactly 
the thing she wants in no time at all' 
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and she pays for it on the spot (she 
doesn’t believe in charge accounts). 
The other day I gave her ^^5 to buy 
a hat. She got it at a sale for luy. 
and gave me back the change. 

Another thing about my wife, she 
meets me right on tlic dot. A man is 
always on time except when some¬ 
thing very inifmrtant comes up at 
the last minute, such as running into 
an old school friend and stopping at 
the club' for just a couple of quick 
ones. Rut a woman will take at least 
tw'o hours to exchange a yard of 
ribbon, while her husband stands 
patiently outside. (“It isn’t so much 
the time she takes,” a husband told 
me, “but when she finally comes out 
I wish she wouldn’t ask me: ‘Were 
you waiting long?’ ”)Statistics show 
that the average husband spends 51 ■ 2 
percent of his life waiting in depart¬ 
ment stores, outside beauty parlours 
or in front of ladies’ cloakrcxims. 

Or he waits to use the telephone 
while she tells Peggy about the 
strangest thing that hap[x*ncd to¬ 
day. 1 was walking down Ontre 
Street or was it High Street, well, 
anyway, 1 turned the corner and 1 
ran right into Elsie Smeed, 1 
haven’t seen her for ages, she looked 
perfectly frightful, she's so much 
older and the dress she was wearing, 
I think her husband must be drink- 
ing again, well, anyway, we had 
lunch together at that little place 
where you and 1 were, no, the other 


one, ril think of the name of it in 
a minute, well, anyway. . . . 

Or he waits on top of a stepladder 
holding a heavy picture against the 
wall while she stands in the centre 
of the rcx)m, tapping her teeth with 
a knuckle and saying thoughtfully, 
“Just a little lower, dear,” or, “No, 
a couple of inches the other way,” 
or, “Now try it back again the way 
it was. . . .” 

My wife isn’t like that, bless her 
heart. Never borrows my razor blade 
to scrajx.* paint oiT the scullery win¬ 
dow. Wouldn’t dream of throwing 
away that old worn pair of iishing 
slacks. Isn’t convinced in the middle 
of the night th:ii she heard some¬ 
body prowling about downstairs. 
Always has her handkerchief, and 
di>csn’t have to l)orrow mine. 

I’d like to bring vou fellows home 
tonight to meet my wife and enjoy 
one of her famous meals. I haven’t 
told her you're coming, but she 
never gets upset when I bring iji 
half a d(}zcii friends unex[>ccledly 
for dinner. It won’t matter if we’re 
late, either, because she always keeps 
everything on the stove piping hot. 
After dinner she’ll insist that we all 
go into the living room, because 
she’d rather do the vv:tshing-up her¬ 
self. Just let her know if we need 
anything. 

I think you’ll agree that there isn’t 
a wife like her anywhere. Probably 
because I happen to be a bachelor. 


DOG.MMnentioncd in the Bible 18 times- 


-the cat not even once. 

—W.E.F, 




For long a dar\ horse, Spain, as a new military associate 
in Atlantic defence, may prove invaluable 


Report on Spain 


Fy Andre Vinson 


■ PAIN is now ^^oing to ]).irticip:ilc 
• ill the defence of ihe Western 
' World. Spanish air and naval 
bases arc to he available to U.S. 
military forces. In return Spain is to 
receive U..S. military and economic 
aid. 

This does not mean that (Jencral 
Franco’s Spain is becoming a dernoc- 


way, authoritarian Spain and Com¬ 
munist Yugoslavia alike. 

S[)ain (xrcLipies a sjK'cial pisition. 
The lofty Pyrenees separate her 
fr<)m the rest of KiirojK-, and Span¬ 
ish history has hel}X‘d to accentuate 
this sopar.ilion. 

Spain is the only European nation 
to have lived for almost eight cen- 


racy, or that her 
authoritarian gov¬ 
ernment is licing 
given American en¬ 
dorsement. It merely 
means that the 
United States and 
Spain have recog¬ 
nized that they have 
important interests 
in common in a 
world where a 
strong, unscrupu¬ 
lous, aggressive 
{xiwer is threatening 
all other nations re¬ 
gardless of their po¬ 
litical regimes—frec- 
enterprise United 
States, wScx'ialist Nor- 
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turies under Arab rule. She was the 
first Euro[)ean nation to seek expan¬ 
sion in the New World and to rule 
for 300 years over an empire on 
which the “sun never set.” She was 
the first modern nation to survive 
the loss of an empire. She was almost 
alone among European countries to 
remain completely untouched by 
the storm of the Protestant Refor¬ 
mation. She was one of the last 
Western countries to undergo an 
industrial revolution and then only 
in mild form. And Spain has the .sad 
distinction of being the first Western 
nation to experience Soviet armed 
intervention on her soil in one of the 
most cruel civil wars of modern 
times. 

This unique hi.story has produced 
a proud nation of brave soldiers, 
militant priests, privilege-can.scious 
grandees and hardy peasants. The 
middle class—the hard core of every 
democracy—though now growing 
.steadily, still constitutes a minority 
in Spain’s population of 28 mil¬ 
lion. 

This s[X!cial social structure ac¬ 
counts in large part for Spain’s 
present regime, in which General 
Francisco Franco y Hahamondc has 
assumed supreme power. In 1939, 
after the Civil War, the armv UkjU 
leadership. It was supp(jrtcd by a 
large section of the Church, and l)y 
those elements in the middle cia.ss 
which were impressed by the Nazi 
and Fascist regimes, and believed 
that the time had come to replace 
democracy everywhere by a new 


corporate society organized on 
authoritarian principles. 

In the last year of the Spanish 
Civil War, Soviet agents and their 
Communist aides in Spain took over 
many fx).sts of command from the 
Republicans. At that time many 
liberals believed in the po.s.sibility of 
co-operation with the 0)mmunists. 
But in the light of what subse¬ 
quently happened to C'zechoslo- 
vakia, we can sec what would have 
been in .store for Spain. And it is not 
hard to imagine the effect of a Com¬ 
munist Spain on Mediterranean 
Euroj>c. Thus it may be no ex¬ 
aggeration to say that General 
Franco’s victory contributed to the 
safeguarding of the West from 
Communism. 

For 14 years General Franco’s 
regime has withstorid a number of 
critical te.sts. It survived a world 
war in which its ideological allies 
went down to defeat. It .survived the 
post-war years of international boy¬ 
cott by the Western democracies. It 
survived several con.sccutivc bad 
harvests. 

I'his was in large part due to Gen¬ 
eral Franco’s adroit political man- 
a*uvring. During World War II he 
did not conceal his sympathy for the 
Axis powers and dispatched the 
“Blue Divisiion’’ of .Spanish volun¬ 
teers to fight on the Nazi-wSoviet 
front. But despite Nazi pressure, 
he maintained Spain’s neutrality. 
This, incidentally, made it easier for 
Allied fcjrccs to land in North 
Africa. 
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At home, he ofBcially restored the 
monarchy—which in 1931 had given 
way to the short-lived Republic— 
but left the dirone vacant. And he 
managed to maintain a balance 
between the main supporters qf 
his regime: Army, Church and 
Falange. 

The Army has remained the back¬ 
bone of the regime. Despite low pay 
—a general receives 3,f)oo pesetas 
(about £^o) a month, a private only 
200 pesetas a year—it has been re¬ 
markably loyal, hut the (Church and 
the Falange have prevented the 
Army from becoming the only 
source of jxjwer. 

The l*'alange, formed sln)rtly be¬ 
fore the Cyivil War, has been llic 
vanguard and main^ {political sup¬ 
porter of the regime. It is a Spanish 
version of the Italian b'ascist and the 
Cicrman National Socialist parties. 
It organized and has continued to 
supervise the Spanish workers’ 
unions. The Civil (Jovernors in 
Spain—all-jx)werful in their re¬ 
spective provinces—are recruited 
from among the members of the 
Falange. hut it has never liad as 
strong a [x^ition as the Fascists and 
the Nazis in their countries. The 
Falange is much weaker tfxlay than 
it was ten years ago. It is now more 
an instrument of power than a 
source of |X)wer. 

The C’hurch is the j)ldest estab¬ 
lished ^K)wer in Spain. It has not 
forgotten the burning of churches 
and assassination of priests which 
occurred during the Civil War. It is 
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grateful to Franco’s regime for hav¬ 
ing re-established the traditional 
privileges of which it had been de¬ 
prived by the Republic. But it is very 
conscious of its centuries-old position 
as Spain’s established church. Thus, 
while it collaborates closely with the 
regime it insists on special rights. It 
dcx;s nut hesitate to take issue with 
the Falange over the education of 
Spanish youth, or to appeal publicly 
for greater social justice. 

7 'hc Spaniards arc traditionally 
jealousof their inde^x;ndencc. Franco 
has sometimes displayed this trait 
ill his dealings with the outer world. 
In the days of Spain’s closest col¬ 
laboration with Hitler’s Germany 
the Franc<j government intervened 
in favour of thousands of Jews of 
Spanish extraction living in France 
and other (x:cupicd countries. 

Spain’s relationship with the 
Arabs, against whom .she waged 
fierce war for centuries, is also 
amicable. In fact, she would like to 
become the champion of the Arab 
world, and many Spaniards take 
pride in recalling that Cordoba, 
Granada and Toledo were once 
great centres of Arab culture. 

Spaniards arc passionately indi¬ 
vidualistic. When asked about op- 
|X)sition groups in Spain, a govern¬ 
ment oilicial jokingly remarked 
that there were “twenty-eight 
million pilitical parties and opinions 
in Spain.’’ There are, indeed, all 
kinds of op^xisition groups, from 
monarchists to radicals. They dis¬ 
agree violently on political, cco- 
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nornic and social issues. But, with 
the exception of the Communists, 
they agree that they do not want to 
see Spain go through another civil 
war. It is this fear of civil war that 
unifies most of the Spanish people. 

Opposition groups in Spain can¬ 
not express their views in print or 
on the radio. But they can—and do 
—air their criticisms in their homes 
and in public places. Visitors who 
expect to find a cautious, tight-lip|x:d 
people are surprised to hear such 
free expression of political opinion. 

General Franco’s regime is so con¬ 
fident of its position that it makes 
no effort to conceal Spain behind 
any kind of “curtain.” Anyone de¬ 
siring to visit Spain, whether to 
admire her landscape and artistic 
treasure or to study her political and 
economic realities, can do so with 
ease. And whatever his views of the 
Franco regime, he can hardly fail to 
be impressed by the natural dignity 
and friendliness of most of the 
Spanish people. 

Now what can Spain lx: expected 
to contribute to Atlantic defence? 
And what docs she expect in return ? 

A glance at the map is enough to 
reveal Spain’s great strategic value 
as the bridge to North Africa and 
the gateway to the Mediterranean. 
Cadiz on the Atlantic could be con¬ 
verted into a hrst-class naval base. 
The harbour facilities of Cartagena, 
in the Mediterranean, could be 
enlarged. Spain offers excellent 
emplacements for air bases that 
would form a natural link between 


existing bases in North Africa and 
those being built in Germany and 
France. Indeed three major and 
several secondary air bases arc being 
planned in Spain. One can therefore 
understand why Gen. J. Lawton 
C'ollins, U.S. Army Chief of Staff, 
said that Spain has the key spot in 
Western defence plans. 

Spain’s value as a military asso¬ 
ciate is not restricted to geographi¬ 
cal location. Spain’s total available 
manpower is about two million men. 
She has an army of about z|oo,o(X) 
with 25,rx)o well-trained commis¬ 
sioned and non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers. The Spanish soldier is re¬ 
nowned for [Personal bravery. But 
he is in need of modern wcafxjns 
and equipment, especially heavy 
arms. 

The navy has 24,fxx) officers and 
men manning six cruisers, about 30 
destroyers, six minelayers and eight 
submarines. Most of the .ships arc 
ob.soletc, but Spain has gotxl navy 
yards which could be put to u.se 
provided she were able to get more 
steel. 

The Spanish air force has about 
40,(XX) officers and men. but most 
of the 900 planes are obsolete. I’herc 
is an aircraft plant near Seville with 
an annual productive capacity of 
r.ooo planes, given suflicient raw 
materials. 

In addition, Spain can supply 
.strategic raw materials. She is one 
of the world’s greatest producers of 
mercury. And she is rich in precious 
wolfram ore, a source of tungsten. 
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which is used in toughening steel 
alloys. Spain also has copper, iron 
and sulphur. 

The Civil War left Spain with 
1,500,000 casualties and enormous 
economic losses. World War II made 
it diflicult for her to purchase 
abroad the equipment indispensable 
for her recovery. Several years of 
drought and bad harvests aggra¬ 
vated her economic plight. Never¬ 
theless, Spain has made consideralde 
progress in the last ten years. The 
index of her agricultural prcxluction 
is still low, but her industrial pro¬ 
duction has risen 61 jx*r cent; io4,fMK) 
public buildings and private houses 
were built between T945 and 1950. 
There are now i4,o(X) more prim.ir) 
sch(K>ls than there were in 1940. 

Spain is still a long wav from hav¬ 
ing solved her economic problems. 
For her, austerity is init a post-war 
phenomenon. The majority of Span¬ 
iards have been living in its shadow 
ever since the loss of the Spanish 
Fmpirc. Her Civil War merely 
aggravated a centuries-old situation. 

One of Spain’s most urgent neeils 
is to [)roduce enough whe.n fcjr her 
population, b'or ten years she failed 
to do so by some 6<x),o<x) tons a 
year. Last year’s harvest, however, 
was exceptionally go(xl and pro¬ 
duced a surplus. She is now engaged 
in intensive irrigation projects aimed 
at increasing her agricultural yield, 
a costly undertaking which may 
take years to accomplish. Imported 


tractors, fertilizers and insecticides 
may help out until the new irriga¬ 
tion works are finished. 

Spain also needs mure electric 
power to expand her old industries 
and build new ones. Expansion of 
agriculture and industry would 
greatly strengthen the Spanish 
middle class, whose growth in the 
last decades has been an encouraging 
development. 

Cjcneral Franco is a professional 
soldier who has proved himself a 
shrewd politician. Hut he is also 
keenly alive to the importance of 
economic factors. In a two-hour 
talk 1 had with him at his summer 
relrc.it near San Sebastian, the head 
of the Spanish slate devoted as 
much lime to economic as to mili¬ 
tary problems. 

“The whole world,’’ he .said, “Eu- 
rojTc as well as Asia, is undergoing 
great change. The last war and the 
present world tension arc the con¬ 
sequence and not the cause of this 
change. 'Fhe basic cause is the desire 
of all the jxrople of the world for 
improved living conditions, ^'ou in 
America have been dealing very 
ably with the consequence of the 
present change. 1 hojx* you will deal 
as ably with the cause. It is only 
by helping the nations of the world 
to achieve their Iciiitimate economic 
and social aspirations that it will be 
(X)ssible to organize them properly 
for defence, and thus prevent a new 
world war.’’ 



Be ready for the big chance when 
it comes along 



{ Condensed from the boo\ | 
:- 2. Carr ....' 

W HO HAS NOT wished that he 
were a more consistent fav¬ 
ourite of that elusive element in life 
called luck? Hut in the luck we 
seek, chance—“the unknown, or 
unidentified, cause of events not 
subject to calculation”—is only one 
factor. The other factor is ourselves 
—our response to chance. For we 
can improve our luck by making 
ourselves readier for the chances of 
life as they come. 

Consider this example of good 
fortune reported by a farmer: “A 
fellow came up to the house last 
January and said his car was stuck 
in the snow. My srm and 1 went out 
to give him a hand. We got talking 
and he said he was manager of a 
new shop in town. Said he was 
going to open up a farm-equipment 
department. It so happened my sun 
was looking for a job and this was 
right up his street. Worked out hne. 
62 


Started as a salesman and now he is 
managing the department.” 

Commonplace? Perhaps. But un¬ 
mistakably lucky 1 An everyday 
remark, uttered by chance, meshes 
with another’s interests—and the re¬ 
sult is an important opportunity. 

The story illustrates a first step in 
attracting luck: we must first ex¬ 
pose ourselves to it. And this means 
in clTcct exposure to other people. 
Between ourselves and those who 
cross our path, chance spins an in¬ 
visible thread of awareness, a “luck 
line.” I’he more luck lines a person 
throws out, the more luck he is 
likely to find. 

In enabling us to establish con¬ 
tacts with others, one quality has 
almost magical fxnvcr—the quality 
of zest. Bertrand Russell has called 
zc.st “the most universal and distinc¬ 
tive mark of happy men.” It is 
equally the mark of most lucky 
men. 

To sec how a zestful perstm may 
unconsciously bring luck into his 
life, take an experience of the late 
and celebrated sports announcer, 
Graham McNamcc. When the radio 
industry was hardly Hedged, Mc- 
Namce was a young, unknown 
singer. One day he was called to 
jury duty in New York City. Dur¬ 
ing a recess he observed a sign being 
put up on a building acro.ss the 
street. It had four meaningless let¬ 
ters—nothing more. Curious, he 
learned from workmen that they 
were the call letters of a broadcast- 
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ing station. He knew nothing About 
radio, but it occurred to him that 
they might have use for a singer. He 
spoke to the manager. The answer 
was a curt no. Accepting the refusal 
good-naturedly, McNamec asked 
about the mechanics of the business. 
At this display of interest, the man¬ 
ager said he was going into the con¬ 
trol room; would McNamec caic to 
see what it looked like? 

After their tour of the station, the 
manager remarked that McNamec 
had a gofjd speaking voice. They 
might need another announcer; per¬ 
haps he would care to make a voice 
test. In ten minutes the test was 
made; in ten more McNamec was 
engaged, and a notable radio career 
was launched. 

Winston C-hurchill, one of the 
mo.st zestful men of our time, early 
distingui.shed himself as a news¬ 
paper correspondent in the IJoer 
War. Most of his journalistic col¬ 
leagues were older anti more ex[)eri- 
enced; they regarded his repeated 
scoops cynically, referring to him as 
“that luckv devil, Churchill.” Luckv 
he was, beyond doubt; what they 
did not perceive was the extent to 
which his luck was attracted bv bis 
matchless zc.st. 

One dav when Churchill and 

j 

other correspondents rtxJc past a 
column of sullen Bcx:r prisoners, he 
saw one man dexterously knotting 
a bandage on his left arm with his 
right hand only. On impulse, Chur¬ 
chill asked the man where he had 
learned that trick. The wounded 


man turned out to be a sleight-of- 
hand performer by profession. In¬ 
terested, Churchill dismounted and 
walked along with the man, learn¬ 
ing all he could about him. 

Later he heard the British com¬ 
mander express concern over the 
low spirits of bis bored troops. In¬ 
stantly Churchill hud a suggestion: 
why not a sleight-of-hand perform¬ 
ance by a talented professional? 
Challenged to produce the profes¬ 
sional in that remote spot, he did, 
and the performance took place. It 
met with cnthusia.stic response from 
the troops—and the general, to show 
bis gratitude, gave Churchill an out¬ 
standing news break. The coup 
caused whis[)ers of favouritism 
among Churchill’s press colleagues; 
yet behind it lay merely a typical 
Churchillian di.splav of zest, an odd 
chance and the cpiick exploitation of 
a .scrap of casual information. 

Our lives are studded with chance 
situations which call for decisions, 
any one of which mav prove to be a 
turning point in our fortunes. Alert¬ 
ness in recognizing such luckv 
chances sometimes pays unexpected 
' dividends. 

The late Henry Davison, a part¬ 
ner in j. P. Morgan & Co., began 
his business career as a bank cashier 
with little prospect of promotion. 
One day a stranger pre.scnted a 
cheque which Davison studied in¬ 
credulously. It read: “Pay to the 
Order of Bearer the Sum of Five 
Thousand Dollars,” and it was 
signed, “Almighty God.” 
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The young cashier looked up to 
find himself confronted hy a rcvoh 
ver and a pair of blazing, maniacal 
eyes. He realized that if he made an 
error of judgment his life and per¬ 
haps the lives of others might be 
forfeited. To signal the bank guard 
was too risky, for banks in those 
days had no electric warning signals. 
He hesitated only an instant. Then 
he said conversationally, “How 
would you like it—in hundreds?” 

The man mumbled, “Yes.” Davi¬ 
son reached for a pile of notes, 
meanwhile keeping his eyes steadily 
on the. madman’s, and saitl, “This 
is indeed an unusual privilege”— 
here he raised his voice a little—“to 
cash a cheque signed by Almighty 
God, and for 

As he had hoped, his voice car¬ 
ried to the next cage. The cashier 
there took in the situation, and un¬ 
obtrusively informed the guards. 
They then quietly disarmed the 
man and led him out of the bank. 
The bank oflicials became aware of 
young Davison for the first time, 
and soon promoted him. Fie used to 
'say that it would have taken him 
years longer to fight his way up the 


ladder if that lunatic had not come 
along. 

Similar alertness and presence of 
mind once enabled Francis Well¬ 
man, a well-known lawyer, to con¬ 
vert a chance mishap into good 
luck. He was presenting an involved 
lawsuit before a brusque judge 
who, failing to grasp its intricacies, 
decided that Wellman had no case, 
and refused to let it go to the jury. 
When Wellman rose to protest, the 
judge cut him short. 

C'restfallen, Wellman sat down— 
or, rather, tried to sit down. While 
he was talking someone had moved 
his chair, and he s|irawied on the 
fl(K)r. Everybody roared, including 
the judge. Wellman rose, joined in 
the laughter, and then, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the interruption, said, 
“Your Honour, 1 have just seen this 
case fri*m a new angle. Will you 
allow me to present it?” Amused, 
and impressed by Wellman’s poise, 
the judge let him speak. As a result, 
he changed his mind about letting 
the case go befijre the jury—and 
W'cllfnan won. 

It’s a gocxl idea to be readv for 
luck when it comes alonn. 


To THE Bank of America in Yokohama, a banking-by-|K>sr cus¬ 
tomer in Korea sent a signature card filled in as follows: 
“Father’s name: John. Mother’s maiden name: Agnes. Introduced 
by: They just met casually.” 

A JOB APPLICANT wfotc “No” to thc querv “Have you ever been 
arrested?” To the following question, which was “Why?”, he 
answered: “Never got caught.” —u.w. 



A distinguished novelist visits the famous monastery 
of the Carthusian mon\s 


What I Learned 
at La Grande Chartreuse 


By A. J. Cronin .iullior ul " I hr> C'l/rtiW," "The Keys of the Kingilom," 

"Ailrenliirfs in Th'o li'orlds/' eli. 


! loH in the brilliant sunshine ot 
; the French Savoy Alps, after a 
backbreaking climb, I caught my 
breath and tugged tlic gatehouse 
bell. The grille in the heavy door 
o^)cncd; after a moment of inspec¬ 
tion, a brown-cowled lav brother 
silently admitted me to a walled 
courtyard where, amidst flcnver beds 
and the hum of bees, a fountain 
murmured. Ahead, on either side of 
the ancient church, were two long, 
arched cloisters, from which gave 
olT rows of curious, steep-pile bed, 
red-tiled little dwellings. I’hesc, I 
felt sure, must be the hermitages, 
each inhabited, in solitude and 
silence, by a monk of the order. 

Aware that it wasalmost unknown 
for a stranger to gain access U) this 
remote sanctuary, I experienced a 
deep throb of exjK*ctation. After a 
swift journey of 4,01^) miles, with 
the racket of New York still ringing 
in my ears, I stood within the 
famous' monastery of La Grande 
Chartreuse. 



But now, approaching briskly, 
with a shy yet friendly smile, was 
a spare, white-robed figure. It was 
the prior, a man of about 50, with 
ruddy cheeks and eyes of deepest 

^5 
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gentian blue. He made me welcome 
with simplicity and dignity, listened 
courteously to my explanation of 
the motives which had prompted 
my visit. He took me to a vacant 
hermitage and said that the archi¬ 
vist, who spoke excellent English, 
would come presently to conduct 
me on a tour of inspection. Then he 
left me. 

The hermitage was of stone—on 
the ground flexjr a little workshtip 
with tools, a carpenter’s bench anil 
a store of wood; upstairs, a bare 
oratory and the cell proper. Here I 
found a plain oak table, a small iron 
stove, a shelf of books, a simple 
prie-dieu, and ibc bed—a rough 
straw pallet on a wooden trestle. 

A bell tolled .softly, echoing 
amongst the sunlit fK*aks. Above 
was the blindin<; a/ure skv. Over- 
come by an overwhelming .sen.se of 
solitude, 1 sat down. It was here, in 
this self-imposed prison, that a man 
chose to spend his entire life. It was 
here that he worked and prayed, 
studied, tended his little garden, 
and gave himself up to that in¬ 
tense contemplation which is the 
end and pur[X)sc of the Carthusian 
monk. 

At this point 1 heard a tap upon 
the door. It was Dom Arthaud, 
the archivist, an cldcrlv but virile 
figure, with a broad, pica.sant face 
and intelligent, bespectacled brown 
eyes, which, to my .surpri.se, held a 
humorous twinkle as he greeted me. 
“Well, sir, I am at your disposal. 
What is it yc|p^ish to know.^” 


“Everything. Tell me first . . . 
you keep absolute silence here.?” 

“That is so. Except of course”— 
he inclined his head politely— 
“when we have the honour of meet¬ 
ing someone such as you.” 

“When do you begin your day?” 

“At 5.45 a.m. we rise with the 
bell . . . occupy ourselves with 
prayer until 7.15.” 

“Then you have breakfast?” 

“No. Our first and only full meal 
is taken at ikkui.” 

“Not until noon!” I exclaimed. 
“What docs it consi.st of?” 

“U.sually vegetables and herbs 
from the monastery garden.” 

“Occasionallv you have meat?” 

“Never.” My obvious concern 
seemed to amuse him. “And once a 
week, as well as on many special 
days, the only sustenance allowed 
us is ilrv bread and water.” 

a 

My eyes fell upon the hard trestle 
bunk. “You turn in early?” 

“Yes, at .six in the evening.” 

“Then at least you have a goixl 
night’s rest.” 

I le said, with a quiet smile, “Only 
until half-pa.st ten. Then the bell 
tolls, we rise to say our night office, 
and afterwards, lighting our lan¬ 
terns, we join in communal devo¬ 
tions in the church.” 

“When do you get to lK*d?” 

“About three o’chxrk.” 

“And you ri.se again at 5.45.’* 

“Of course ... and I assuie you 
it is ample rest.” He pressed my 
arm, as though to dissuade me 
from an expression of commisera- 
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tion. “But come. Let’s make our 
tour.” 

As he led me through the lieauti- 
ful church, with its magnificent 
carved stalls and chancel, he told me 
how the place had been founded by 
one Bruno, with six companions, in 
1084. But it was less the history than 
the human side which engrossed 
me. As wc moved along a slonc- 
fllagged passage, dank, even on this 
midsummer day, with the chill of 
antiquity, I asked, “Arc you not 
cold here in the winter?” 

“Oh no.” I le touched the bare 
.stonework companionably, as one 
might pat the shoulder of an old 
friend. “The walls arc thick. Wc 
have our little stoves.” 

“Not much heat there, surely?” 

“Perhaps not.” 'Fhe tv/inklc in bis 
eyes dce|Jenctl. “Hut it warms us to 
chop the wo<h1.” 

I thought of the long snowbound 
months, noclurnal procc.ssions 
through the frosty darkness, mid¬ 
night .services in that lofty, tenebrous 
church, and could not repress a 
shiver. We turned a corner and 
saw a young lay brother wheeling 
a wooden trolley holding sections of 
bread, pausing to place one portion 
in the little wooden hatch in tlic 
wall of each hermitage. 

Dom Arthaud explained, in an 
undertone, that this brave garcon 
had ju.st returned from completing 
his military service and had greatly 
di.stinguished him.self in the Indo- 
China campaign. 

“You take your meal alone?” 
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“Yes . . . always in solitude.” 

“And that is your ration for to¬ 
day?” 

The archivist nodded. With a 
kind of naive simplicity, he flexed 
his strong biceps. “It is good bread. 

I lay a piece on my carpenter’s 
bench when I am working . . . eat 
and work . . . work and cat. . . . 
One doesn’t think about food when 
one is reallv busy.” 

“Hu.sv?’’ 

4 

“I .'Kssiire you, my friend, there is 
not enough time for what we wish 
to do. The hand-carved stalls you 
admired so much in the church— 
they arc all the work of our monks. 
.So too are these panels.” He indi¬ 
cated .some finely wnaight lincnfold 
along the inner hall. “Also our 
monastery furniture, vestment ar- 
moires and innumerable other 
things. . . . You sec, even in the 
material sense wc are not altogether 
idle.” 

Wc continued along the cloister. 
He [x:)intcd to an adjacent hermit¬ 
age. “An American is in there. . . . 
Wc have two Americans. And one 
Mexican priest. Another from Au.s- 
tria. One even from Japan.” 

“So you come from all over the 
world?” 

“Yes, my friend. But we all have 
a common de.stination.” 

With a meaningful ge.sture, he 
conducted me through a Gothic 
archway to a grassy courtyard, 
bright with sunlight and wild moun¬ 
tain flowers. There, ranged in neat 
rows, stood a series of plain black 
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wooden crosses, bearing no inscrip¬ 
tion, nameless. 

1 was silent. 

“They arc very close together 
. . . the crosses," 1 said, at length. 

“We don’t take up much room. 
You see, for us there is no need of 
coffins. As in life, we lie simply 
upon a wtxKlen board." 

Hack in the hermitage, and alone 
again, 1 tried to adjust my thoughts. 
The mode of life in this voluntary 
prison was far more severe than 1 
had anticipated. Yet, instead of 
the penitential sadness, the ascetic 
gloom 1 had expected, a lighthearteil 
gaiety seemed to |x:rmeate the very 
substance of those old grey stories. 

Soon the 1 k ‘11 tolled once miire. 
The sun sank behind the soaring 
pinnacles. And with the silent pas- 
sage of the hours, this strange ex¬ 
istence, which from outside had 
seemed unnatural, beyond the pale 
of common sense, t(x>k on a trancpiil 
air of sanity; it was, instead, the 
hostile and unbelieving world Ix;- 
low which apjK'ared lost in chaos 
and confusion. 

There, over each of the continents, 
men struggled frantically for gain, 
and in leisure moments sought only 
for more and more diversion with 
which to gratify their senses. Tele¬ 
vision dickered, the radio chattered, 
planes roared through the clouds 
faster than the s[X!ed of sound, great 
ships sped across the seven seas bear¬ 
ing their human freight hither and 
thither, in the pursuit of wealth nr 
pleasure.|i,Yet at the same time, fret¬ 


ful and perplexed, disturbed by 
deep unrest, mankind knew no true 
contentment. In every land, heaped 
higher and higher, growing in fright¬ 
fulness every day, were man-made 
implements for man’s destruction. 

Science was now the master, |xx)r 
humanity the slave, and man, for- 
getful of the simplicities of his fore¬ 
fathers, iost ill a bog of self-interest 
and false ideals, strained and sweated 
to work the endless treadmill of his 
own disintegration. This, under its 
thin veneer of civilization, was the 
sorry epic of the earth, a world of 
tragic follies spinning through 
space with ixnic but a few raising 
mind and heart and voice to the 
('reator. 

VVere they not wiser, then, those 
who had resolved to pass their davs 
in this monastic retreat, far from 
terrestrial sound and fur\. close to 
the canopy of heaven, in such a 
manner that they might dwell per¬ 
petually upon the eternal truths and 
[x^rhaps, by their humble prayers, 
make scjmc atonement for the guilt 
of others ? 

Of course, few are capable of such 
retirement. Realization of this f.ict 
was borne in u|xjn me as the days 
passed and 1 knew unwonted hard¬ 
ships, the {X'liance of sleepless nights 
and Sp.'irtan fare, the pangs of un¬ 
accustomed loncli ness. 

Yet from the cxjx:rience gradually 
emerged a shining truth. In the 
supreme detachment of La Cirancic 
Chartreuse, unattainahle though it 
be for most of us, there lies this 
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salutary reminder—the essential 
need of every man to stand apart 
from time to time and make a pil¬ 
grimage into his own heart. Caught 
up in the frantic tcmjTo of modern 
life, enmeshed by ils complications, 
we have become afraid to be alone 
and will seek out any distraction 
rather than be left in the embarrass¬ 
ing companionship of our own 
thoughts. 

The end of my .sojourn came, per¬ 
force, at last. When I said good-bye 
to the gtx)d monks and descended 
from the peaks to the plain beneath, 
there was in my heart a strange sad- 
ne.ss. Yet 1 felt that I had lulfilled 
the purjxjse t)f my coming anil 
grasjx^d the real lesson of La 
Cjlrande Chartreuse. Its message was 
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plainly this: that we occasionally 
take time from the manifold pre¬ 
occupations of our work and play to 
readjust our sense of values, relegate 
to their proper place our material 
desires. Banishing from our lips the 
inevitable excuse, “1 would if 1 
could but I haven’t a moment to 
myself,” we should make time— 
live, ten, 2U minutes at the end 
of the day, an hour each Sunday 
afternoon devoted to a meditative 
walk, a week-end spent quite alone 
once every few months. Then we 
.should sec of what slight importance 
are the things we .so madly pursue. 
I'hen perhaps we might discover not 

only the con.sciousncss of ourselves 
* 

but, more im[xjrtant by far, the 
existence of our own conscience. 




Quotable Quotes 

Marcelene Cox: Little ladies may be burn, but little gentlemen are 
hewn, like monuments, out of solid resi.stancc. -Onoittl in /.ai/ir's* Home journal 

Grit: When you dig another out of trouble, you’ve a place to bury your 
f>wn. 

Baltimore Beacon: If a woman wears gay colours, rouge and a start- 
ling hat, a man hesitates to take her out. If she wears a little turban and a 
tailored suit he lakes her out and stares all the evening at a woman in gay 
colours, rouge and a .startling hat. 

Shannon Fife: Any sociologist who wants to study a cross .section of 
the American [}cople shuuKl take a look at the taxpayers. 

—Quoti'd in Tne Saturday Uvening Post 

Jax Air News: There are three steps to skiing: learning how to put on 
your skis, learning how to go down the high slide, anil learning how to 
walk again. 



The story of Archerfish, the submarine that broke 
the heart of the Japanese Navy 
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Condensed jrutn "Submarine!’' 


Comnuiiulcr Kilwaril L. Hcach, USN 


I i NIIER eONS’lKl’CTlON ill tllC Slllll- 
I I mcr of n;42, ihc Japanese super- 
l)attleshi[) Shinano was, with 
two sisters Yimnito and Mnsushi, 
bigger than anv warshi[) ever built. 
Bigger than Histmircl^, the (jcrman 
behemoth of 5(j.()oo tons. Almost 
three limes as big as (Jl(lahomii, 
lying bottom up in the mud of Pearl 
Harbour. Armour plate 20 inches 
thick. Faigines tjf 2oo,(k)o hor.se- 
power. (juns throwing jS-incJi j)ro- 


Thcn, after the Battle of Miilway 
when four Japanese aircraft carriers 
met destruction, the Naval Ministry 
decided to redesign Shinano ns a 
dat-top. Some of the iremejidous 
armour plate was remcn-etl; her 
huge turrets and guns were never 


A SI H\nKi\h M^N for more tl..in leii years, 
Coinrnaniler Heaeli at preseiu coinmancis 
USS Trigger. 



capable of storing 150 |)lanes, and 
could land and take them oil simul¬ 
taneously. In November 19.^4, com- 
mi.s.sioning ceremonies were held, 
and a picture of the banperor in an 
ornate gilded Irame was cere- 
nioniouslv delivered aboard. 

Then bad news arriveil. Intelli' 
gence reports indicated that airraids 
on the 'I’okvo area would become in- 
creasingly severe, 'rhere was a pos 
sibiliiy that the brave new ship 
would be destroyed while still at her 
fitting-out dock. 

It is decided that Shimtno must 
.sail immediately to the safer waters 
of the Inland Sea. 'I'his is a trip of 
only a few hundred miles, but about 
half of it will be in waters accessible 
to U.S. sLibm.irine.s. That risk she 
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must take. Send her at higli speed 
so that the suhinarines cannot catch 
her. Make the move in ahsohilc 
secrecy. 

On November 28 Shimino sets 
sail with four escorting destroyers. 
Workmen and the crew of i, 9(K) 
crowd her decks. 

On that same dav the U.S. sulv 
marine Archerfish was patrolling 
submerged near Tokyo iJav. Al 
1718 she surfaced. At 20^8 [-ate un¬ 
covered her haiul. 

“Radar contact!” Fr<jm the size 
of the pip and the speed wliich the 
target is making, there is no doubt 
whatever that Archerfish is on to 
something reaiiv big. Within min¬ 
utes/*firA<:v7/.f// is pounding along .>! 
normal full speed. iH knots, thrrjw- 
ing spume irom her bow as she hur¬ 
ries across the sea in hof pursuit. 

The target is making 20 knots. 
But he is zigzagging. If Archerfish 
can detect his base course and jiaral- 
lel that, di.srcg.iriling the zigs, she 
may lie able to get aheail, in firing 
position, in spite of the disj>.irit\ in 
speeds. 

But 18 knots will not be siilVi 
cient. The call goes down from ilie 
bridge: “Give her all \ott vc gfi// 
Give me more speed!” .Shaking their 
heads doubtfully, the electrici.m's 
mates carefully manipulate their 
rheostats to load the gener.itors .1 
bit more. 'I'he thrashing propellers 
increase their speeil. Archerfish is 
doing all she can. "I'he dial indicates 
19^4 knots. 

One hour after initial contact, the 


target is sighted for the first time. 
An aircraft carrier! The jackpot, the 
biggest game of all! Can Archerfish 
bring this monster down.^ 

Skipper Joe ICnright is all over 
the ship. He calls for the engineer 
o/licer to .si]ueeze out an extra turn 
on the screws, fie sends the torpedo 
olliccr to be sure that all last-minute 
adjustments are made on the tin 
ri.sh. I le jots down a radio message: 

I uoM .\R(:ni.RM.sii ru cd.msurrac 
AI.L .SUH.M.MUNl.S IN r.MPIRM 

.\ui-..\s .x.vf pur.sii.m; lar<;]-. air- 

cRAi r CARRii R I'ouR. nr..‘srRr)Yr.Rs 
I’O.SIIION I.A'r 3230 N. LONi; 13745 F., 
HA.si- c:')URsi- 240 20. 

I'rom Pearl 1 l.irbour comes the 
commanding admiral’s answer: 

Kill' .\l HR HIM JOl- YOUR PICTURF 
ISON riU lM\.NO. 

On and on, straining every nerve, 
the submarine pursues her c]uarrv. 

An hour belore midnight the 
target group /igs towards Archer¬ 
fish,hwX. not clo.se enough to give op¬ 
portunity to di\e and attack. I'hen 
.1 zig away puts the carrier force far 
out of reach. Doggedly Archerfish 
digs in and continues the cha.se. 

At 0300 the .sands run out for 
^hinuno. Base course is changed 
.igain aiid incredulous Archerfish 
hnds herself almo.st deail ahead of 
the target. 

Ah-oooh — giih! Ah oooh-guh! 
I’he diving akirm .seems more pierc¬ 
ing than usual. " Hattie stations sub¬ 
merged!” 
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“Hatch secured, sir! ” " 

*'Etght degrees down bubble!" 
"All ahead one-third!" "Fifty-five 
feet!" Expertly each man d(x,*s his 
job. Archerfish smoothly slips be¬ 
neath the waves. Radar gets a final 
range as the antenna goes under 
water: 11,700 yards, closing fast, 

"Up periscope!" The long, shiny 
tube hums out of its well. The skip- 
(x:r looks long and hard through the 
faint predawn light. Thr<)ug!iout 
the ship men arc tense: “Have we 
dived in the right place?” 

In a low voice the skipper speaks. 
“I sec him.” 

The word flies through the ship. 
Men l(X)k at one another and smile 
tight-lipped grins of pride. “We 
have him in the |X.Tisco|X‘!” 

The skipper’s voice now comes 
stronger. "Range — marbj Down 
periscope!" 

Things are clicking now. At 20 
knots the enemy will travel the dis- 
tance lietwccn himself and Archer¬ 
fish in nine minutes. The distance 
to his projected track is 550 yards. 
Much too close! Archerfish will be 
almost directly beneath the target as 
he goes by. 

"Left full rudder!" By turning her 
bow more towards the target. 
Archerfish mameuvres to gain a 
favourable firing }x>sition, 

“How much time now?” rasps 
the skipper. 

“He’ll lie here in two minutes!” 

"Up ’scope!" 

Swiftly the skipper spins the |)eri- 
scopc, making a quick scan. Sud¬ 


denly he stops: "Down ’scope! Es¬ 
cort passing overhead 1” 

The ()crisco|x: streaks down. With 
a roar like that of an express train, 
the high-s[x:cd destroyer screws 
sweep overhead. 

“This is a shooting observation! 
Are the torpedoes ready?” Un¬ 
consciously, the skipjx*r’s voice has 
become clipjx’d and sharp. I’liis 
is the moment they have worked 
for. 


“We are all ready to shoot, .sir.” 
"Up periscope! Looks [xirfectl 
Bearing — niarl{l" 

And then tliat final wonl, the 
word they have been leading up to: 


"Fire! 


ft 


At eight-second intervals, six lor- 
[X’does race towards tlicir Inige tar¬ 
get. 'Vhe skipper watches through 
his periscope. I'orty-seven endless 
.seconds after firing, the culmination 
of Archer fish's efforts is achieved. 

“Whang!” Then, eiglu second.s 
later, “W'hang!” Two liits right l)e- 
fore his eyes ! But tltere isn’t time t(i 
[)lay the sjX'ctator. 1 lere comes that 
destroyer, less than 500 yards away. 
"Tal^e her down!” 

As thev dive, four more solid, 
beautiful hits arc heard. 

After that. Archerfish’s patrol rc- 
[lort merely states, “.Started receiv¬ 
ing a total of 14 depth charges.” 

And what of Shinano? Designed 
to survive 20 or more lor|X‘doe.s, .she 
did not sink at once. If she had Ixen 
properly handled by her green crew, 
and if she had l)eeii prtjperly built, 
she might have made port. 
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]iut water poured from damaged 
compartments into undamaged ones 
via watertight doors whicli had not 
lK*en tested. The engineers attempt¬ 
ed to start the pumps—^:ind found 
they had not yet been instalh-d. In 
dcs|x:ralion, a bucket brigade was 
.started, but the six huge lioles in 
Shimmo’s side defied all efforts. 

And then discipline failed, ^'he 
men ilrifted away fiom the bucket 
brigade by ones and twos, Fatalisti¬ 
cally, most of the crew gathered on 
the flight tleck in the hope of being 
rescued by the destroyers milling 
round their .stricken charge. 

Four hours after she had received 
her mortal wcjUiuI Shinuno was a 
ho|K‘le.ss hulk, listing more heavily 
every moment. 'I'here was tjuly one 
thing left to do. The Fmperor, in 
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his gilded frame, was rcmovcil 
from the bridge and transferred 
by line to a destroyer alongside. 
Then the work of abandoning 
began. 

Shortly before iioo on the morn¬ 
ing of Ts^ivember 2y Shinano cap¬ 
sized, rolling her broad flight deck 
under .arid ex[>osing her enormous 
glistening fat belly, with its four 
lironze jiropellers at the stern. F'crr 
several minutes she hung there, 
trembling and groaning. I’hen, sud¬ 
denly, the bow n)se partly out of 
the water, displaving a single eye 
formerl by cjne gig.uuic hawsehole, 
as if Shinuno desireil a final kxjk at 
the w«)rld she w.is about to leave. 
Swifllv she slid under. 

Shinuno had known the open sea 
lor less than 20 lunirs. 
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Sot*nds in the Night 

lM.N gulping swecis at ihc cinema, tt) her girl friend: “You 

know .something.' I don't like double features. I :il\v.i)s eat too much." 

■-1-. J. 

le.sT HKiiiNi) us at the pictures sat a father with hi.s small ilaughier. The 
picture was Thi> Woman Is Dangerous, aiul several times the ciiild’s 
voice piped up: “Dadily, where is the dangerous woman.^’’ He hu.shed 
her but she was persistent. "Which one is the dangerous woman.'” she 
wanted to kncjw. i'inally he reached the end of hi.s patience. "I'or 
heaven’s .sake, be yuiet," he sna|iped. "'I'hey’ri. alt dangerous." M M I. 


Bcuiitv and the Beast 

It was fceiling time at the Vincennes Zoo in Paris when a sha[)ely 
Parisian miss in a fur coal siop[ied at the gorilla’s cage to watch him eat. 
The gorilla, instead of eating, went into all sorts of a robaiic.s to keep the 
girl’s attention. I'inally a kcejicr appro.'iched. "Mademoiselle,” he 
pleaded, "will you please move on —you are tiring the gorilla.” — r..R. 



aren’t grinding out dull, identical robots, 
as it is the fashion to moan—far from it! 
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Condensed from Harper s Magazine 

Joyce* C»nry knghih huviHsI au-l patituat philuwphfr 


m /^I^VERY AGE has its special hit 
o£ nonsense. The i8th cen¬ 
tury had its nol)lc savage, the I9lh 
its automatic progress. We have the 
“mass man.” 

W'e arc told that people are be¬ 
coming more and more standard¬ 
ized. That mass education, mass 
amusements, mass pnxluction and 
a popular press are destroying in¬ 
dividuality—turning civilization in¬ 
to a sterilized orphan asylum where 
all the little lost souls wear the same 
uniforms, think the same thoughts 
and play the same games. 

I was convinced of this myself till 
I went to administer the affairs of a 
primitive tribe in Africa. I'licre 1 
found that the trii^al mind was 
much more truly a mass mind than 
anything I had known in Europe. 

Education, contact with other 
peoples, brings in new ideas. It 
breaks up tribal uniformity of 
thought and custom; it makes for 
difference. Old African chiefs hated 


roads and railways: thev .said they 
brought in strangers who cf)rriipted 
the young people with new ideas 
and made them rcbelliou.s. 

They were quite right. It is far 
easier to rule a primitive trilx; than 
a modern democracy where every 
individual is ready to cnlicize the 
government, where everyone has his 
own ideas about }X)litics and reli¬ 
gion. The more education a man 
has, the more likely he is to be inde¬ 
pendent in his views and ol)stinatc 
in sticking to them. A committee of 
professors, 1 can assure you, is much 
harder to manage than a council of 
African chiefs. 

The mcxlern .state has lost its ma.ss 
mind in getting education. But, you 
will .say, this education de.stroy.s the 
primitive mass mind only to replace 
it with a number of mob minds: in 
the crowds which queue for the 
Blms or for sports events, read the 
same ncwspajTcrs and shout for the 
same sDcllbindcrs. 
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But these “mobs” have no resem- 
hlance to those tlic tribal world 
where every individual does the 
same thing at the same time—hunts, 
dances, drinks in the mass. Kven if 
he had the will to do anything else, 
it would not he there to do. 'I’he 
mt)dern individual has an immense 
choice of occupatif^n and amuse¬ 
ment. I’he “mass” of sighi-seers at 
any show place ttnlay or the audi¬ 
ence at the cinema is actuallv com¬ 
posed of individuals who have 
freely chosen to join that crowd and 
will join a dilTercnt (jiic tomorrow. 
What l(W>ks like |)riK)f ol the moh 
mind is really evidence of spreading 
interests among the jieople. 

(aanparc the press ol U)dav with 
that of 50 years ago. You will lind 
subjects aj^pealing to a far greater 
variety of tastes, instructive articles 
on matters formerly dealt with onlv 
in the special maga/.ines. '^rhey help 
the general reader to get some idea 
of what the e.xperts are doing in 
atomic research or medicine even 
astronomy. 

If 100,000 people are readv to huv 
:i hook on the nature of the uni¬ 
verse, you have a mass demand at 
the bookshops. 'Phis mass demantl 
is not a proof of falling standards; it 
means that thou.sands are being 
educated who would formerly have 
been left in the illiterate ma.ss. 
There are “ma.sses” reading learned 
works just as there are other 
“masses” going to popular films. 
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The number of persons with a good 
iniivcr.sity education is many hun¬ 
dred times what it was 50 years ago; 
and that explains the immense de¬ 
velopment of arts and literature in 
forms that would have had no 
chance of appreciation before. 

The ma.ss-mind idea is dangerous 
nonsense. It leads to the unacknow¬ 
ledged belief that the dictators hold 
all the trumps. 

I’his belief is based on bad psy¬ 
chology. The W'est is not produc¬ 
ing a mass mind, but a variety of 
strong minds with the richest .sense 
of atlventure and will for di.scovery. 
'^riie Hast is not obuiinini; a mass 
mind, either. Merely by |>rocess of 
education, it is pnKlucing people 
who can at least think a little more 
freely than illiterate pea.sants, w'ho 
are likely, therelore, to think criti¬ 
cal thoughts, however much they 
mav hide them. I’hat is why the 
task of the dictatorship becomes 
constantly more dilTicult, why it is 
obliged to still'en its grip, to hire 
iiKjre police, to purge its own {)arty 
every sear or so. 

No kind of education, however 
narrow, can produce the mass mind. 
I'or minds are creative; thoughts 
w.inder by. them.selves and cannot 
be controlled b\ the cleverest police. 
'I’o teach ]>cople to think, if only to 
make them more useful as soldiers 
and mechanic.s, is to open all 
thoughts to them—ii whole world 
ot new ideas. 



How an established film star started 
a French girl towards fame and 
fortune in Hollywood 



in Bi lie Jeans 

Condensed from 
Woman’s Home Companion 

Cameron Shipp 

I ESLiE Caron is a 21 -year-old, Hve- 
foot-three, 8-stone girl with 
long gleaming legs who danced and 
made love with Gene Kelly in An 
American in Paris. Almost over¬ 
night Mile Caron has become one 
of the best-known, best-liked dan¬ 
cers in the cinema world. 

Gene Kelly saw her first. This 
was five years ago, when, as a thin, 
underfed newcomer to the Ballet 
des Champs Elysecs, she suddenly 
danced her way to Parisian acclaim 
one night in the ballet La Ren¬ 
contre. Ill the audience that night, 
Kelly happily joined in the cry of 
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“Encore!” Later, full of good will 
and admiration, he beat his way 
to the stage door and sent in his 
card. But the little Caron, unnerved 
by her first triumph, gasped at 
Kelly’s name (she’d been to the 
movies), turned shy, fled through a 
side door and ran home to her 
mother. 

In 1949 Metro-CJoldwyn-M.ayer, 
with An American in Paris in mind 
ns a showpiece for Gershwin music 
and French fun, was desperately 
searching for the right girl dancer. 
I’he producer suggested that Kelly 
go to Paris and look. 

Kelly went—^.'ind this time found 
communications with Mile Caron 
greatly improved. Less devoted to 
[iLire ballet now than she had been 
at 16, .she was mildly curious about 
Hollywood. Gene made a test with 
her and MCjM rushed her to Amer¬ 
ica by plane 

Leslie arrived in Hollywood with 
a cloth suitcase held together with 
rope. 'I'he studio had registered 
her and her mother at the swank 
Beverly W'ilshire Hotel. After a 
sleepless night spent computing 
room rent in francs, the C'arons 
moved out in scandalized haste and 
wound up thriftily in a onc-bed- 
roomed apartment over a garage. 

Leslie’s first appearance at re¬ 
hearsal was upsetting. Most studio 
people had cx{x.‘cted a .sophi.sticatcd 
Paris doll. Mile Caron went to 
work in the rehearsal outfit she had 
found proper for the Ballet des 
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Champs Ely sees—a pair of aged 
and patched black woollen tights. 
Her coiffure was another eye- 
opener. Now that she is famed 
and imitated, her hair-cut is con¬ 
sidered chic and gaminlike, but at 
first look one sincere admirer 
thought her head resembled a 
thatched hut. 

This straggly effect was remedied 
by hairdressers, but Leslie, in com¬ 
plete innocence of film techniques, 
walked in one morning in the 
middle of the picture with a home¬ 
made haircut that didn’t match any 
previous shot. “She used a bowl,” ■ 
says director Vincente Minnelli. 

but as a dancer she was su|x:rb. 
Adapting her classical training to 
modern rhythms turned out to be 
easy. She also showed promise as an 
actress, so MGM scheduled her fijr 
stardom in other pictures. They also 
tried to teach her to behave like a 
star. The results were discouraging. 

When Leslie’s mother rcturnetl to 
France she was replaced by her son, 
Claude, a year younger than Leslie, 
who upheld the honour of French 
thrift by getting a job as a studio 
messenger. Thus M( JM had its new 
glamour-girl-in-chicf living in a 
garage apartment, wearing blue 
jeans and cooking for one of its 
errand boys. 

Then, firmly established at the 
studio as special, if eccentric, Leslie 
disconcerted everyone by suddenly 
getting married. It was reported 
that she had run off with a jazz 
musican. It was also rumoured that 
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she had elo^d with the heir to one 
of America’s greatest meat-packing, 
fortunes. Both reports were true. 

After the wedding, Gcordie Hor- 
mel, a 23-year-old musician, sent 
the following telegram to his father, 
Jay Hormel, chairman of the board 
of George A. Hormel & Co., 
famed for ham and Spam: “You 
have just become the father of a 
iio-pound French girl.” 

Mr. Hormel offered only one 
mild protest. Newspaper accounts 
had described Gcordie as heir to a 
$7,ofX),ooo meat fortune. 

“Arc they trying to low-rate 
me?” he asked. 

The elder Hormel has a more 
than ordinary affection for the 
French. As a first lieutenant in 
World War I he met and married a 
French girl named Germaine du 
Bois. 

Leslie and Gcordie first saw each 
other, but were not introduced, at 
a Hollywood party. A star asked 
Leslie for her telephone number. 
She looked across the crowded room 
at the tall young man and said the 
number loudlv and clcarlv, with no 

« j 

accent. “She said it twice,” Geordie 
claims. 

Their marriage was not so pre¬ 
cipitous as Hollywood supposed. 
Leslie had visited the Hormels with 
her cloth suitcase tied with the rope 
and had charmed them. It was Mrs. 
Hormel herself who told the couple 
with French practicality to stop 
mooning around and ffy to Las 
Vegas — traditional elopement 
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Mecca of Hollywood stars—for a 
ceremony. When they hesitated she 
took them by the hands, put them 
in a plane and escorted them to a 
justice of the peace. 

The newly-weds settled down im¬ 
mediately in a one-hcdrooni house 
at the end of a dead-end street in a 
non-film-star community and have 
been happily pursuing their respec¬ 
tive careers ever since. 

Cieordie liatl toiled in the meat 
business for three years, saved up a 
si ike with which he organi/.cd a 
i2-[)iece band. When this failed he 
went to (California and beuan to' 
make his unusual records. He him¬ 
self plays one instrument at a time 
on tt» tape, then dubs all the insiru- 
menrs on a master tape, which is 
then transferred to a recortl. IIis 
maximum so f.ir is 13 instruments, 
but his most pc^pular record, 
“Chinatown, My (Chinatown,” re¬ 
quired only seven: four pianos, a 
celeste, a vibr.iharp and an organ. 

Leslie started dancing at tlie age 
of eight under the tutelage of Olga 
Preorbrajensk.'K formerly of the Im¬ 
perial Russian Ballet. At 15, she was 
dancing professionally. She destroys 
the glamour of the French ballet 
with a few practical sentences: 
“You have no life at all. A few 
francs a week, not enough to live 


on. Work all day and night. You 
are so tired and sweaty when you 
finish you throw on any kind of 
clothes, you don’t care, and hurry 
home to sleep.” 

Although Leslie's studio has be¬ 
gun to feature her in pictures in 
which she docs no dancing, a trib¬ 
ute to her acting ability, she is 
diffident about this development. 
She docs not consitlcr herself much 
of an actress and also savs that .she 
is too young and undeveloped to be 
called one of the be.st ballerinas in 
the world. 

Her .schedule is a tough one. She 
wf)rks at ballet three hours a day to 
keep in training; .she lakes les.sons 
in diction, acting, singing and 
modern dance .steps. She does not 
e:it belore rehe.ir.sing, “because to 
tlo .so would make me throw up.” 
But .she eats heartily at other limes, 
with a preference for big beef stews. 

“A ballet dancer joo.st looks light 
and feathery,” .she told me. “^'ou 
have to have mu.scles. You see a airl 
dance like a llow'er on stage, then 
meet her and di.scover .she is reallv 
a great beeg theeck girl.” 

So Ia'sHc, who is not great or big 
or thick, pours on the proteins. She 
thinks perhaps it wa.s a good thing 
to marry into a meat-packing com¬ 
pany. 




y^^oTiiiNC MAKES pcople SO wofthy of compliments as occasionally recciv- 
ing them. One is more delightful for being told one is delightful—^just as 
jpntf U more angry Cor being told one is angry. —k.p.g. 








by Wilfred Funk 


^0iii'ORK YOU Hi'.tiiN this tcsi, write down definitions of those words you think 
you know. 7 *hen check the word or phrase you believe is tieares/ in meaning to the 


key word. Answers are on the next paj^c. 


(1) iMPOvi'.RisiiJ'.n (im pov' ur ishi) -A: 
imposed uptm. b: made pour. Cl: piniislxd. 
13: burdened. 

(2) amuii-:nt (am' hi eni) —\: xurrmuid- 
inj’. B: pHaut and bending. (': fjonmy. 
D: sbhnnp^. 

(3) iNiRiJSivii (in iroo' mv)- --.A: sn'ibhish. 

IJ: profound and imderstwd by Jiir. cufer- 

iiifi wii/jout inritatioH. 1): extreme/y tartful. 

(4) piouAM’ (pi-kfint) -A: pretty. B: havins, 
a pungent taste. (.: irritated. H: sm-et. 

(5) TRWRRsr (tniv' iirss)-—A: to thwart or 
oppose. B: to pass arrosA. to rhtmvf: sides. 
D: to deceire. 

(6) Di-.i i.(.rAHU-. ide Ick' ta h'l;- A: delight¬ 
ful. B: fussy. C!: tare fully stinted. 13: 
humorous. 

(7) ov-SSAi'iuN (sO say' shun) -A: peate. B: 
surrender. C: a disturbance. 1): discontinu¬ 
ance. 

(8) AKTii'iCK (ahr'li liss) a clever strata¬ 
gem. B: skilled trurkmanship. C: silly 
vanily. 13: a scaffold or framework. 

(9) iNiiiHiT (in hib' ir)—A : to set frte. B: /« 
weaken. C: to hinder. 13: insist upon. 

(10) UFPULOKNCii (c ful' jcncc)—A: bragga¬ 
docio. B: a sprouting or swelling. C-: radiance. 
D: enthusiasm. 


(11) p.M.AiJiN (pal' a din)- ■ \; cljampiim of a 
cause. H: a teremonial tent. C: type of sedan 
chair. 13: a serriie tray. 

(12) avi:rsi-. (a viirss')--A: unpleasant. B: 
opposed. Cl: unfortunate. D: in the opposite 
order. 

(13) pi.iiiNTic (pe dan' rik) --A: heavy in 
weight. B: making a needless display of learn¬ 
ing. C'.\ stupid and stubborn. 13: solemn. 

(14) \H \ I r.M|■.^JT (a hate' mem) - ,\: de¬ 
gradation. B: decrease. (I: the giving of aid. 
13: sympathy. 

(l.S) isTRK.Acns (ill' tri ka siz) A: com- 
plexities. B: deceits. Cl: secrets. 13: intlelica- 
I ies. 

(10) UNli-.NAUi,ii (un ten' uh h’l)-—A: nn- 
endurable. B: stublmm. C: that cannot be 
held. 13: relaxed. 

(17) Ri;niMr.si’ARY (roo di men' ta ri)—A: 
TtHpid. B: obscure. (I: elemental. D: discour¬ 
teous. 

(18) t'lini.i-R (coir rir)- A: a pigment f»r 
painting. B: hastiness of temper. (I: melaii- 
clxilia. 13: burning beat. 

(10) OKDMNhD (or daynd')-- -iX: blesicd. B: 
destined. C; forbidden. D: absolved jrum sin. 

('20) SUHTII' (sore' tec)- -A: a witty retort. 
B: a scouting e.\prdition. C: a sudden attewk. 
D: a sudden retreat. 
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•’’mwefpto- 


"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER” 


(1) TMPOvi'-Risiii-.o - H: Made poor; re¬ 
duced to poverty; as, “Manv people arc 
being h»f»i'frisbed by high prices.” Troin 
the Old French empfiivrir,'''Ui make poor.” 

(2) AMBIENT--/\: 'I hc Latin amhire^ from 
amh, ‘‘n.>und,” and ire, “to go.” Ilcnce, 
surrounding; moving round; as, “'Ihe 
soft, ambieHt light of the moon spread 
across the gay scene.” 

(3) INTRUSIVE— C: I'inicring without in¬ 
vitation; coming unwanted. The I,atin 
inlrudfre, “to intrude.” 

(4) PIQUANT- B: F'rom the French wtird 
piquer, “to sting.” Mence, having an 
agreeably pungem t.iste, .is “a piquant 
sauce,” or “a piquant face,” which is 
lively and provocative. 

(5) TRAVi KSE- B: 'I'o pass across <ir 
through; to travel over. From the Latin 
trans, “across,” and Vtrtire, “to turn”; as, 
“We planned to iraterse .\usrt-alia from 
coast to coast.” 

^6) DEI KtirxBi.iv—A; From the Latin de- 
ketare, "t«) delight.” Hence, delightful; 
charming; giving ple-asure; as, “rhe 
book is enlivened by dtfettubk line draw¬ 
ings.” 

(7) CRSS.ATioN- D; Oiscoiuinuance, as of 
action; a stc;p|vage; a ceasing; as, "Fet 
dealers reported no rrssa/inn in the tle- 
mand for cats.” From the L.iuin ie.\sart‘, 
“to cease.” 

(8) AMTiimzE—A: A clever stratagem; 
trickery; as, “The people should not be 
misled by artifice and subterfuge.” F'nini 
the Latinarti, “arr,” anti faren,"u> make.” 
When one “makes art” one can become 
“artful.” 

(9) iNiimiT—C: To hinder; to restrain; 
to block one’s mental or nervou.s activ¬ 
ity; as, “Wc must unctiver the mental 
quirks that thwart and inhibit this child.” 
From the Latin inhibere, “u> restrain.” 

(10) EFFULGENCE—C: The laiiiti ejju/pere, 
from ex, “out,” and ftd^re, "ttj shine.” 
Hence, radiance; diihision of intense 
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-'' ipler^our; as, 

in the effulgfme of his reputation.” 


(11) PAI.A uiN—A: One of the Twelve Peers 
of Ciharicmagnc’s court. Hence, a cham¬ 
pion of a cause; a knight errant; as “a 
paladin of liberal democracy.” 


(12) AVERsii—U: 'f'hc Latin a, “from,” and 
rertire, “to turn.” Flence, opposed; un¬ 
willing; as, “He was m'erse to taking any 
pare in the proceedings.” 

(13) pi'OANTtc-- H: Making a needless dis¬ 
play of learning; scholarship in a tedious 
way; as, “The truly great arc full of 
knowledge but never pedantic." 

(14) AH.iTi.MENr - B: Decrease; the pro¬ 
cess of diminishing in intensity; as, “Wc 
can rejoice in the abatement ot the influ- 
cn/.i epidemic.” Front the Old French 
abatre, “to beat." 

(15) iNTRtcii'.iES(A>mplcxitics; com¬ 
plications; as, “I le had never learnetl the 
intricoties of accounting.'' Froin the Latin 
intricare, “to entangle.” 


(Iti^ i NTTNAm I (.: Thai cannot be held 
i.r mainiained; as "nntenabk theories” or 
“.in taitrnabk pnsitioii.” F'rom tai-, “not,” 
and the Latin Itmre, “to hold.” 


n7) RuniMi-NTVKY---C: r.Iemental; primi¬ 
tive; being m an early stage of develop¬ 
ment; as "conditions which Jo not meet 
the riulimrutary stiindards of decency.” 
From the \..\\\nriuVumutiim, “beginning.” 

(IH) cnoi.Mt B: Hastiness of temper; 
anger; as, “Or. Sainiiel Johnson’s thakr 
was easily .iroused.” Appitrenily derived 
from the Cjrcek iWr, meaning “bile,” 
since the seat of leiiiper was formerly 
supposed to he in the liver. 

(IV>) oKiiMNi.ij B: Oesiincd; ordered; 
prescribed by fate; as, “Perhaps ii had 
been ordained that he was nor to die.” 
I'roni the Larin nrdinare, “to t»rder.” 

('-()) sOKi'ii. C: A F'rcnch loan word 
meaning a sudden attack; speciiicully, a 
sally of trooDs from a besieged place; as,. 
“'J'he colonel IitI a sortie from the fort."’ 


I 'wahnlarv Matinjis 


20 correct.excellent 

19 -15 correct.good 

14-12 correct.fair 






A well-l{nown authority on modern u/arjare puts the cards on the table 


The Way to Block Russia 


Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller (Ret.) 

Excerpts from an interview by Charles H. Kline in 
U.S. News & World Report 


■ I General Fuller, what is your 
IV impression of the present EttrO' 
pean Army? 

A. As it stands, it is pathetically 
unreal. It’s just a paper army. If 
Russia should move now, there is no 
obstacle to her overrunning West¬ 
ern Europe except the stubborn 
geography of the Pyrenees moun¬ 
tain range between France and 
Spain. 

Q. Could the Allied forces now in 
Europe fight an effective withdrawal 
action if Russia did strif^e? 

A. No. It is anybody’s estimate 
how much they ctuild salvage in men 
and ccjuipment. But our withdrawal 
would Ik; disastrous psychologically. 
We must not wrongly assume that 
the next war is going to be like the 

Mi).-C}i.N J. E*. C. Fiii.iR, Ri.t., is a 
military commentator of wtirliJ-wiile reputa¬ 
tion, and author of more than jo honks on 
military subjects. As chief j*ener.il-sialf olli- 
cer of the Uritish Tank (^orps in lyij he 
was credited with a major share in the tank 
successes of World 'Var I. 


last—war of retreat, then libera¬ 
tion and finally unconditional sur¬ 
render. 

Q. Does that mean the military 
outlool{^ in Europe is hopeless? 

A. Not at all. The purpose of re¬ 
arming is to force the enemy to 
negotiate on terms favourable to 
yourself. And there are means at 
hand to build up the necessary nego¬ 
tiating strength. Both the Cicrmans 
and the Spaniards could be made 
into valuable forces. 

Q. Can the Germans be trusted 
with arms? 

A. Which is the greater risk: that 
a rearmed Gcrm;uiv will attack the 
West or that the West will c.xposc 
itself to Russian conc|ue.st for lack of 
(icnnan manpower? The idea that 
(icrinany will eventually have the 
capacity to t:ike on most of the 
world singlchanded is nonsense. No 
single nation has the prospect of 
siiiiicicnt resources to wage world 
war, not even the United States or 

8i 
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Russia; only a group of nations can 
do so. In Russia’s case we must al¬ 
ways reckon with her satellites. ^ 

Q. Do you expect a shooting wur 
. in Europe in the foreseeable future? 

A. No. It was Lenin’s idea “to 
fxjstponc operations until the moral 
disintegration of the enemy renders 
the delivery of the mortal blow easy.” 
In his system, the psychological took 
precedence over the military. I’oday 
Russia’s build-up has two pur[X)scs: 
first, to su[iport her psychological 
war by a terror barrage, a standing 
threat to all who (ipposc it; second, 
to defend herself should her psycho¬ 
logical oflensive lead to actual war. 

Q. The “cold war’ of today, then, 
is the teal war? 

A. Yes, it is World War III. It 
is violently [positive and can be de¬ 
feated only by equally positive ac¬ 
tion. Let me illustrate: We some¬ 
times try to “contain” malaria by 
sleeping under nets, but if you want 

reallv to control the disease you at 
^ • 

tack the mosquito’sbreedingground. 
The Marshall Plan was essentially 
defensive. The North Atlantic 
Treaty is a diplomatic countermove. 
What is needed now is a positive, 
psychological countcrolTensivc. 

Q. Who is winning the cold war? 

A. Russia. Since World War II, 
she has subverted large slices of 
additional territory without direct 
Russian warfare. Now she is tying 
down large Allied forces in Korea 
with.sateUitcs. 


Q. What specific action do you 
recommend to the Allies in the cold 
war? 

A. There are great areas of dis 
aintent inside Ru.ssia. Potential re¬ 
volt exists in all the satellites and in 
the Ukraine. Our first need is more 
and better intelligence. At the same 
time we should proclaim a stirring 
Western charter with the psychola 
gical appeal of the old Communist 
Manifesto. Then we can get down 
to business. 

It would be filial to try to start a 
premature revolution. Hut you can 
give the discontented a genuine 
hope of eventual freedom and liber 
ty. You can learn exactly what are 
the most useful local issues and the 
individuals most nearly dedicated to 
our ideas of freedom. Meanwhile 
the lullest use can 1)0 made of 
broadcasting and jiainphletcering. 

Q. What place have atomic bombs 
and weapons in your view of things? 

A. The (]uantitv of bombs and 
wea[)ons in the hands of the West is 
certainly a deterrent to Russia. Yet 
the use of the br)mb, in Korea, for 
instance, would be foolish. At the 
moment we must surround the 
Allied stockpile with the greatest 
secrecy; the point is to hold un¬ 
known terror over the enemy’s 
head. Drin’t let him become condi¬ 
tioned to atomic damage. 

Q. If at some future point an all- 
out shooting war occurred, would 
the atomic bomb be used? 

A. 1 think so. The winning side 
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would gain only a desert for a 
world, but public opinion every- 
where would demand the clTort. 

Q. Would you say the United 
States is putting too much stress on 
arms? 

A. No, I think she must rearm on 
a big scale. The build-up in weapons 
is needed .so that wc can be more 
daring in our psychological ccjunter- 
offensive. Mv real concern is that 
America may drift into a huge 
stockpile of wcaptins without actiiig 
vigorously enough in nerve war¬ 
fare. It’s all a matter of balance, 
with nerve war having a priority. 

Q. How do you size up the situa¬ 
tion in Korea? 

A. The truce negotiations might 
have been eifective if the United 
Nations had set a time limit on 
them and forced a “Yc.s” <jr “No.” 
But they have temporized and got 
the worst of it. hVankly, they didn’t 
seem to know just what their pijliti- 
cal objectives .should be. The United 
Nations don’t seem to understand 
how to bargain with Orientals. 

1 think the C'hiiiese Reds arc res¬ 
tive at being bound .so closely to Rus¬ 
sian apron strings, and economic 
strain in China must be considerable. 
But always remember the Oriental 
has endless patience; he thinks in 
terms of eternity while wc think of 
tonight’s dinner. To argue with 
Orientals is to get lost in nirvana. 

Q. /f there any strictly military 
answer to Communism? 


A. Certainly not. You must an¬ 
swer an idea with a better idea. In 
the last two wars, the winners came 
off almost as badly as the losers. In 
other words, the power to destroy is 
rapidly becoming the deterrent to 
war. Since mankind will continue 
to argue, the people of the world 
will he more and more restricted to 
a psychological battleground in 
order to avoid extermination. 

Argument between governments 
is giving way to argument between 
each government and its opponent’s 
people. The aim is not, as in the 
past, to settle the argument by dis¬ 
cussion but, instead, by subvcrsioiik— 
to persuade the enemy [x:ople to 
overthrow their gcjvernment or force 
it to accept its opponent’s policy. 

Unless wc understand that, we 
.shall continue to tight the new 
diplomacy with the old, and the cer¬ 
tain result is that wc shall be beaten 
m the realm of ideas, and out of 
.self-preservation will resort to force. 
I’hat would be an enormous 

calamity, 

* 

Q. What, in a nutshell. General 
Fuller, would be your principal 
advice? 

A. Cict a move on with our .side of 
the cold war. Communism is effec¬ 
tive as a threat; it isn’t a succe.ssful 
concept of government. Russia is a 
giant with a .stomach very sensitive 
to political poisons. Therefore the 
answer lies in our own hands—put 
a pinch of counter-revolutionary, 
arsenic in the monster’s soup. 




Mortality rates are alarmingly 
high for those who **dig their 
graves with their teeth** 

c:»_. 


Overweight: 

A Fnrnaiy Health Pioblem 


Condensed from The New York Times Hutvard A. Rush, H.D. 


M any people stepped on to the 
scales this morning, noted 
that they had gained a pound or 
two and silently resolved to lose 
weight. Some will follow through 
on their resolutions, but scientific 
studies have shown that most of the 
many millions who are overweight 
will probably forget it as soon as 
they sit down to their next meal. 

The health of these overweight 
[x:rsons is a primary public-health 
problem. In the United States, for 
example, while great advances have 
been made in reducing mortality in 
infancy, childhood and early adult 
life, relatively little progress has 
been made in reducing mortality in 
the middle and later years. Thf; 
U.S. mortality rates for people over 
45 are 25 per cent higher than for 
84 


the .same age groups in Norway, 
Denmark and the Netherlands. 
Overweight is a major underlying 
factor in many of the diseases that 
cause death after 45. 

Contrary to the general concep 
tion that overweight is a condition 
found primarily among those of 
high incomes, Dr. E. P. Luongo, 
medical director of the Cfcncral 
Petroleum Cor|x)ration, found in a 
series of 5,000 physical examinations 
that the rate of overweight among 
executives and non-executives was 
about the same—one out of four. 
Me noted that, because of improved 
living standards in recent years, the 
workman is just as likely to “dig 
his grave with his teeth'* as the 
executive. 

Dr. Louis Dublin and his asso- 
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ciatcs at the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. have shown that, of 
people up to 14 per cent overweight 
the death rate from all causes is 22 
per cent higher than among people 
of normal weight. Among people 
who are overweight from 15 to 24 
per cent, the death rate is 44 |x;r 
cent higher than among those of 
normal weight, and among people 
who are overweight 25 per cent or 
more it is 75 per cent higher. 

A study of 50,000 overweight 
jX)licyholders of the Mciro[)olitan 
Life Insurance Co. showed that they 
had a mortality rate 50 per cent 
higher than among standard insur¬ 
ance risks. The death rates were par¬ 
ticularly high for cardio-vasciilar- 
renal diseases, diabetes and diseases 
of the liver and gall bladder. 

Another study, of Army oll'iccrs, 
showed that sustained high blo(xl 
pressure develojxrd among over¬ 
weights at an annual rate of 
4'6 [.Kir thousand as compared with 
only I'8 per diousand among those 
of normal weight. Heart di.sca.se, 
whatever its .specific cause, is always 
aggravated by obesity. 

It is true that some individuals 
are overweight bccau.se of physical, 
organic or functional deviations that 
need mcilical treatment. But for the 
great majority of overweight people, 
the problem is simply one of eating 
more than the b(xiy needs. Studies 
have shown that for such [K'oplc diet 
can Ik so adjusted to nutritional 
needs that weight can lie brought 
to and maintained at normal. 


Before embarking on a weight- 
reduction plan, however, the over¬ 
weight person should consult a doctor 
without fail. Only a physician has 
the necessary knowledge and skill 
to consider and evaluate both the 
physical and emotional status of the 
individual, as well as his degree of 
overweight, to determine how 
much, how fast and with what pro¬ 
gramme weight can be reduced. 

The principle underlying a diet is 

to cut the daily intake of food to a 
* 

point below the needs of the body 
without unbalancing the diet by 
omitting essential f(x>d.stuiTs or so 
decreasing calories that the weight 
loss is too rapid and strength and 
well-being are impaired. I’he human 
body normally contains alxiut 15 
per cent fat. Thi.s much is e.s.scntial 
to gocxl health and nutrition, but 
anything above is excessive. 

The person who is reducing need 
not have any .special cooking nor 
need he waste his money on anv of 

0 m 

the so-called “health” foixis. In fact, 
the unbalanced diets recommended 
by food faddists arc .seriously lack¬ 
ing in basic nutritional e.s.scntials and 
may seriously harm health. Nor arc 
drugs the answer. Any drug that 
can incrca.se the body’s rate of burn¬ 
ing caloric.s enough to cfTcct weight 
reduction without dieting is |X)ten- 
tially dangerous. 

No easy way to reduce is safe— 
no safe way to reduce is easy. The 
overweight person must learn that 
only a permanent change in his eat¬ 
ing habits will bring lasting results. 



The spectacular operatic career of a 
businessman from the textile industry 


View York’s Phenomenal 
"Italian” Tenor 


ConclcnsccJ from Life 
Winthrop Sargeant 



T here is a popular notion that 
Italians make the l>e.st Italian 
tenors, but the New \’ork Metro¬ 
politan OjK*ra’s best Italian tenor 
this season is a Jewish cantor from 
Brooklyn named Richard Tucker. 
Though he has been in Italy only 
once and speaks Italian haltingly, 
he sings it with a faultless accent 
and an abandon that give the illu¬ 
sion of generations of Neapolitan 
ancestors. He not onlv sounds like 
an Italian; he looks like one. The 
Metropolitan has hopefully im¬ 
ported real Italian tenors to compete 
with him, but he has outdistanced 
them all. 

Several things besides his voice 
make Tucker a phenomenon. He is 
still a cantor in the synagogue, 
though his duties have recently be¬ 
come intermittent. Until onlv three 
years ago he was also a rcs^^cted 
figure in the New York textile in¬ 
dustry. His spectacular operatic 


career is only eight years olil, and 
he has sung all but one of his roles 
for the first time in his life on the 
Metro[)oiitan’s stage—an extra¬ 
ordinary feat. I’he average tenor 
goes to the Met only after years of 
experienee in other houses, just as 
extraordinary is the fact that Tucker 
has learned at least two operatic 
roles from scratch during every year 
of his career. 

'rucker is short (live feet eight 
inches), round, stocky (over 13 
stone), with a bald head, a sur¬ 
rounding fringe of glossy black hair 
and, without his toupee, the kxik of 
an energetic owl. He views the un¬ 
realistic art of opera with the 
shrewd realism he once brought to 
the business of providing linings for 
fur cfiats. He knows that the more 
roles he masters the more money he 
makes, and he mcntion.s with some 
satisfaction that his intake at present 
tops $50,000 a year. His present sue- 
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cess he attributes to energy, single¬ 
ness of purpose and unremitting 
diligence. Being an intensely relig 
ious man, he also attributes a g(x>d 
deal of it to Ciod. “Gfxl blessed 
me,” he remarks, “wiili a good 
memory and a keen mind," God 
also l)lcs.scd him with a great voice. 

As a noted Metropolitan tenor. 
Tucker has received niimerous re¬ 
quests for guest appearances in 
Euro[)e, but he has turned them 
down. On one (jcca.sioii early in his 
career he did tra\cl to Verona, 
where he sang Giocondu in an 
open-air performance lK‘ff)re a huge 
audience. 'I'he lialians were en¬ 
thralled to the point ol' frenzy. At 
the end of his big second-.icl aria 
the audience rose to its teel aiul 
veiled “His! his! (Ir'nct^re!)” 'I'licker 
rinishcd the act and then retreated 
backstage in soiTie c<jniiision. “1 
thought,” he explained later, “they 
were hollering, ‘Beast! Beast!’” 

I’ucker deprecates the widc.s[>read 
notion that he became an opera 
sinjier bv accident. *'l alw.ivs knew, 

O . ^ * 

even when I was a kid,” he sa\s, 
“that the Metropolitan was iny pin 
naclc.” Born ^9 years ago in Brook¬ 
lyn, s«»n of a furrier, he excelled at 
school sports and also sang with en¬ 
thusiasm. By the time he was six he 
was singing alto in the choir of a 
synagogue, whose cantor st)on took 
him under his wing, gave him vocal 
iiistructicfii and wrote special .solos 
for him. 

On leaving .seconelary school he 
worked as an errand bov in Wall 


^7 

Street and then in the fur district. 
Later he opened a shop where he 
dyed silk linings and sold them to 
the fur trade. 

Two things seem to have com¬ 
bined to push Tucker on. One was 
that wartime rc.strictions took a tuck 
in the silk business and reduced his 
takings. The either was a girl named 
Sara Pcrclmuth, whom he met at 
C'oncy Island. Sara was the sister of 
Jan Pcerce, already a noted tenor. 

llcr family was well-to-do and did 
* 

n(it think much of a match with 
'f’ucker. But he sold him.sclf to Sara. 
“Sara,” said he, “I am just a bud- 
tling rosebush. But I am going to 
bud.” Shortly afterwards they were 
married. 

I'he budding process was rapid. 
Tucker started taking lessons from 
the former famous Wagnerian tenor 
Bail! Althou.se. Until his marriage 
he had never seen a performance at 
the Metropolitan. But Tucker knew 
that Metropolitan tenors got gcxxl 
pay, so he conccntrateil on becom¬ 
ing one. 

His teacher wms amazed at the 
cold method Tucker brought to his 
task. There was no sign of temj>era- 
ment. “Tucker just came for his Ics- 
.son, took oil his hat, sang, put his 
hat on again and went,” Althouse 
recalls. 

For several years Tucker stalked 
his goal with patience, energy and 
.salesman.ship. He entered the Met¬ 
ropolitan Auditions of the Air—an 
annual radio contest designed to un 
cover new talent, ide got a job with 
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the Chicago Theatre of the Air and 
sang operetta. Finally in 1944 he 
got a full-scale audition at the Met- 
ropolitcin. He made his debut there 
a year later in La Gioconda, with 
vast delegations from Brooklyn and 
the fur and silk industries to ap¬ 
plaud him. 

After the Gioconda performance 
the critics mumbled vaguely, “Ol> 
viously inexperienced . . . . 

hasn’t the true dramatic tenor’s 
ping.” Two years later, when he 
sang Rodolfo in Boheme, the 
New York Times commented, “He 
looked more like a prosperous bank 
president than an impoverished 
poet.” But two years after that, in 
1949, the Times observed, “Mr. 
Tucker is now among the finest 
tenors at large.” 

With the advent of the Metro¬ 
politan’s new manager, Rudolf 
Bing, Tucker found that his rather 
rudimentary capacities as an actor 
were scheduled for improvement. 
“With Mr. Bing,” he commented 
wryly, “you hajta act.” 

Tucker’s director in Carmen, Ty¬ 
rone Guthrie, hit ii^xm a simple 
solution to his dramatic problems. 
“Tucker,” he noted, “is all right as 
long as you give him something ttj 
clutch.” In Carmen Tucker clutched 
chairs, a dagger and C^armcn her¬ 
self, and did very well. 

The biggest moment of his career, 
in his own estimation, came in 1949 
when Arturo Toscanini chose him 
to sing Rhadarnes in Aida with the 
National Broadcasting Company 


Symphony. During rehearsals he 
sang “Celeste Aida” with somewhat 
wo^en efficiency. The maestro 
rapped for attention. “Mr. Tucker,” 
he said, “do you love a woman.?” 
Mr. Tucker was somewhat taken 
aback. “Yes,” he finally admitted 
after an embarras.scd silence. “Well, 
show it!” admonished Toscanini. 

In the death scene the same prob¬ 
lem arose. “W'hy aren’t you hap¬ 
py.?” Toscanini inquired. “Maestro, 
I’m not happy; I’m dying,” said 
Tucker lugubriously. “You are 
happy,” contradicted the maestro. 
“She has sacrificed her life. You arc 
dying with the woman you love. 
You are happy^ Tucker began 
.singing like an angel. “At the end 
of the performance,” he recalls, “I 
was in a dilTcrent world.” 

Tucker’s enormous dependability 
has made him a favourite not only 
at the Metro|X)litan but among mu¬ 
sical managers and fellow musicians. 
Three years ago lie was on his wav 
to New Orleans to sing at a Fiiccini 
festival when str>rms grounded his 
plane at Newark airport. He and 
his wife remained there hopefully 
for 36 hours without sleep. In des¬ 
peration they then caught a train for 
C^incinnati and connected with a 
plane which got them to their des¬ 
tination just one hour before the 
concert. Tucker was fagged out and 
had a two-days* growth of beard. 

Since there had been no rehearsals, 
the local conductor was beside him¬ 
self. Tucker went to a hotel to 
shave. When the conductor tele- 
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phoned him in anguish and wailed, 
“But, Mr. Tucker, I don’t know 
how you sing,” Tucker calmed him. 
“1 sing the notes just like they are 
written,” he said simply. When he 
appeared at the concert hall a few 
minutes later, he was un[x;rturbcd. 
He walked on to the stage and 
sang; there wasn’t a hitch. The 
audience applauded wildlv and the 
conductor kissed him. 

For his Metropolitan appearances 


Tucker leaves his suburban home at 
5 p.m., drives directly to the studio 
of his teacher to warm up, and 
arrives at the Met on schedule. 
When the performance is over, he 
returns home with the unruffled 
air of a methodical businessman. 
Though to millions of fans he is a 
glamorous figure in a world of oper¬ 
atic make-believe, Richard Tucker 
Icxiks at it all us just a man from 
Brooklyn doing a good job. 


Verdatit Vernacular 


A iiov in the shop where I worked \v:is telling how he was Hirting with 
a girl when iier hii.shand came along anil hit him on the head with 
a cricket bat. “Did it knixk you oulP'’ 1 n.skeil. 

“No-o, not cxaLily,” he replied, “but it certainly scattered my ideas.” 

-E.R.B. 


Two rural New Rnglanders were arguing about the merits of their re¬ 
spective towns. '')m' man .said, “I ilruihcr be the me.)ncst man in my 
(own than the best man in yours." 

“Wall," the other tirawled, “yer got your Jruther.” —Mr-«. VMI.V.B. 


“It’s not that he lacks initiative,” said an employer of one of his 
workers. “1 le gets some pretty line ideas and he starts out all right, but 
sfKin he gets hogged ilown ami is otT on something else. What he needs 
is finishiative." —s.w. 


Thk moth isoy who carried my bag out to the car was impressed with 
the .space in the luggage compartment. “Why, a man could sleep in 
there!" he .said. 

“Don’t you think it would be a little short for you.?’’ I asked, noticing 
his lankv .stature. 

“Welf," he saul, thoughtfully. “I’d rather sleep all night layin’ down, 
all scrcnH'hed up, than sit u[) all night .ill hunkered clown.” — J.E.K. 

1 ASKi:i> the waitre.s.s in a et^Ilcge-iown re.siaurant if she were from out of 
town. “Yes.” she said, “I come from a pukc-aiid-pltimb town.” 

“What kind of town.?” I said, laughing. 

“A poke-and-plumb town,” she replied. “You poke your head out of 
the car window and you’re plumb our of town,” — L.L.P. 
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J. WIND that seemed to 
have sharpened itself agai nst 
icebergs ail the way from 
the North Foie . .. The air 
is peppermint cold in the 
nostrils (Mollii: I’anter-DuMm-s) . . . 


How Else 
Would 
You 

Say It? 


takes all kinds to make a 
world (WalUr SU-wait) 


I'ree translations. A 
woman’s mind—scheme 

engine (Otiiiii.ii hy Kaii wiison) ... Flippy 


Frost on the grass like condensed 
moonlight ijo.\ie Car>i . . . The bare 
bones of the trees cracking like 
witches’ knuckles . . . Snow swirled 
like a dotted-swiss curtain in a stilf 

wind (ilriiry Miirtnii Robinson) , . . Winter} 

the age of shovelry (Waitir Davimxirt) 
. . . A wcxid fire sings and does soft- 
shoe dances on the wails. 


As patient as a dusty Bible ... A 
pretty girl, a pihe de nun-rcsistance 
(Conrad Aiken) . . . Waiters looking you 
over from toe to tip. 

Sign language. Roadside notice: 

DRIVE SLOWLY OR ELSEWHERE ... In 

a coal yard: are you coaled? 

Twit-bits. Arthur Marx about his 
father, Groucho: “His tongue is 
frequently way ahead of his better 
judgment” .'Coiiirrs) . . . Mother, im¬ 
patient with a daughter's tantrums: 
“As usual, her tears arc full of I’s” 
. . . One of those [People of whom it 
90 


—a little waggin’ without wheels 
. . . Cheesecake photography— 
clothes-up . . . I’ears—glum-drops 
. . . Apjx:ascmcnt—surrender on the 
instalment plan (Aiilinr II. Vandi'iibiiTK) 

Wit and polish. A husband is a 
man who, if you give him enough 
rojTc, will be lied up at the ollice 
(Karl Wilson) . . . Duty is something we 
look forward to with distaste, do 
with reluctance and boast about 
ff)r ever after ... A man is incom¬ 
plete until he’s married—then he’s 
really finished ... I don’t like to 
repeat gossip, but what else can you 
do with it? 


what have ynu rcail or lii'anl lately 
th.it il(.’scTV(.'.s a wilier uuiiioncc.’ To the 
Hrst coiitrihiJtor of each item um-iI in 
this licpartiiu'iit a p:iyiiu-iu ot 3 guineas 
will he iiiaile upon piihlicatioii. Con- 
inhaions should he dated and the 
source must he gireii. 

Address I'icturesiiiie Speech Itditor, 
The Reader’s l}i}<e.st, 27, Albeniark* 
Street, l.untl(in, W.i. (:nntriL-iiii(in.s 
cannot be acknowledged. 






Cloiiclcnscd from I'hc S;iLiir(l;iy Evcnini- PuM 


I IK KRONTiKK sTATH of Pa¬ 
rana ill Soiiiii |jr:i/il is 
booming willi one of llie 
}>reac land riislies (;i' liiNiorv. Nearlv 

Kf « 

300,000 seiclers (jf many nations, all 
of them lusting litingrily lor land, 
have in the space ol a few years 
turned this ^o.ooo-scjiiarc'mile virgin 
wilderness into one of the richest 
colTee-prothicing areas in the world. 

“In Parana," Brazilians sav. “the 
craziness of the people is a madness, 
a fever. Crooks and swindlers aiul 
fools of all types arc there. A thou¬ 
sand women of yreat beaulv are 
there, from Paris, from Buenos 
Aires and Paraguay, cunning for 
their services fabulous sums. But 
many honest men are also there, 
seeking only the opportunity to 
grow colfee—the gold of Brazil.” 


lliU'old 11 . Mill tin 


A ru<h is on to the fjhuhnsly 
prodnetire .wtl of Brazil's 
frontier country 

Because of the feverish efforts of 
tlie.se settlers, towns of 15.000 people 
have sprung up from forests that a 
few years asjo were inhaliited only 
by jaguars, tapirs, monkeys, snakes 
and parakeets. Along the unpaved 
streets that have the raw, rough look 
()f the frontier towns of the old 
American West, cars and buses and 
momr-cycles honk and toot theirway 
pa.st plodding horsemen, high- 
wheeled jxiny carts and covered 
wagons. 

Tlic winding dirt road from Lon- 
drina, gateway to the new lands, to 
the new town of Maringa is the 

5 ^ 
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third most heavily travelled highway 
in all Brazil. And loo miles beyond 
these outposts, settlers attack, with 
axe and fire, the forest that spreads 
on and on into the west as far as the 
borders of Paraguay. Never have 
these hopeful pioneers, of nearly 40 
different racial bloods, ever seen 
such land. Red as btcxxi, 20 feet 
deep on the hills and as deep as 70 
feet in the low places, it produces 
three to five times the volume of 
coffee that can be obtained from the 
tiring lands of Sao Paalo. 

The great boom has been soaring 
upwards to its peak for roughly the 
last five years. But the seeds of it 
were sown many years ago, when a 
London company first opened the 
Parana wilderness, not as an enter¬ 
prise for fantastic speculation but as 
a slow, steady process of solid coloni¬ 
zation. The company, called Parana 
Plantations, imported an austere 
young Scot, Arthur Hugh Miller 
Thomas, to do the work of explora¬ 
tion and development. 

Thomas, a former captain in the 
Seaforth Highlanders with a brisk 
manner and a self-confident mous¬ 
tache, plunged into the wilderness. 
He found that here was indeed a 


bonny land, a rolling plateau 2,000 
feet above the sea, well watered with 
many streams, heavily timbered 
with fine hardwoods, and with a 
climate neither too hot in summer 
nor too cold in winter. 


Plodding the wilderness on mule- 
back, living at times only on the 
garne.J^y could shoot, teams of 


Scottish surveyors and Brazilian 
work gangs laid out the boundaries 
for 23,000 farms, each with a front¬ 
age on running water. In the depths 
of the forest, Thomas drove the 
stake that marked the town that was 
to be named Londrina. One hundred 
miles to the north, in the settled 
country, he bought up a ramshackle, 
bankrupt 20-mile railway and began 
to push it across country. 

Slowly the trickle of settlers be¬ 
gan. First to come were four families 
of Japanese, coffee coolies from Sao 
P.'iulo who, by years of toil, had 
saved up a little money. After them 
came wagonloads of younger sons 
from the grajx:-growing regions of 
S.inta Catarina, where families had 
outgrown their land. The land, for 
which he paid Parana State 10 
cruzeiros (about 3/. iid.') an acre, 
Thomas sold for 34 cruzeiros—but 
it cost him 80 cruzeiros to transport 
and settle each family. 

Then, as suddenly as it had begun, 
the thin flow of settlers stop^xrd. 
Round the world nations were 
.struggling in the clutch of the de¬ 
pression. Coffee prices crashed and 
nolxxly wanted new land. But the 
London company ploughed dog¬ 
gedly ahead to build the railway, 
motor roads and cart trails deeper 
and dee()cr into the wilderness. 

Finally, after eight black years, 
came immigrants of a different type 
—German and Italian doctors, 
lawyers, engineers and teachers who 
could not live under Hitler and 
Mussolini. Under Brazilian law, they 
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could not practise ibcir professions; 
but in the wilds of Parana they 
could farm and live as free men. 

The war and its altcrmalh of 
soaring cofTec prices brought a new 
prosperity, but the British company 
did not survive to share it. Brazil 
bought the railway, for strategic 
reasons. The British government, 
desperately in need of funds, began 
to press the London directors to 
licpiidatc the land company. Against 
the strong objections of I'homas, in 
1944 the company werii on the block 
and a .syndicate of Sao Paulo capital¬ 
ists, who knew a fat plum wlien 
ihcv saw one, .snapjx?d it up. 

With the end of the war a llotxl of 
displaced persons, Czechs, P(jles, 
Yugoslavs—all the nations ol shat¬ 
tered Europe—.sijiieezcd past the 
strict Brazilian immi^r.ition laws to 
come to the land of the red dust, 
where in the live years’ time it takes 
a coffee tree to grow to [iroduction a 
man, by his own labours, might be¬ 
come rich. S[x^culat«»rs swarmed in 
—and gamblers, trickster.^ and pn)s- 
titutes. Everybody was rich- or 
going to be rich tomorrow. A bottle 
of Scotch whisky cost Hoo cruzeiros 
(^14). Small cars .sold for 56,o(X) 
cruzeiros, an outboard motor f<ir 
i,0(X) cruzeiros, and a vacuum 
cleaner was cheap at 340 cruzeiros, 

CcKsfj Garcia Cid, a one-time 
waiter who parlayed three ancient 
Ford trucks into a fabulously success¬ 
ful bus line, paid 40,ofxj cruzeiros 
for the finest shotgun the armourers 
of England make. Kaimundo 


Diirac.s, who started as a T 9 -ycar-old 
land .salesman for Thomas with 
nothing hut the .shirt on his hack, 
chartered a sjK'cial plane to bring 
the ch.'impagnc and flowers from 
Sao Paulo for his daughter’s 
wedding. 

There are, however, di.slurbing 
signs that ilic dav of the little man 
whfuii I’homas loved to .settle is 
about over. With the influx of .s|x:c- 
ulativc money, land [)rices have 
.soared beyond the reach of the share- 
crop{x*r and the linngry migrant 
from the droiighl-riddcn north. 
I low much of the gotjd land is still 
left no one cjiiile seems lo knf)w. 
On the fringes of tlie frontii r where 
the axemen arc pushing towartls the 
Paiagua\an border, .some of the 
small land com}).iiiies th.it followed 
the British company intu the I'leld 
are already running into grey anti 
sandv .soil. 

Thomas liiinself has retired. On 

his tiwn some ten miles from 

Ixmdriiia, the town lie founded, he 

lives the c|uiel life of a couniry 

.scjuire. His (So.ooo ctilTee trees earn 

j,6oo,t«)o cruzeiros a year. The brick 

and tile he manufat tiircs frtmi the 

red clay of the vallcv land bring 

him in ctinsidcrably more. Me owns 

* 

a sLib.slantial interest in the biggest 
of the 2^ banks thai now operate in 
Londrina, and in one of the auto¬ 
mobile agencies. 

Wbt'ii Thomas laid out Londrina’s 
water system there were 30 houses. 
Now there are it,(X)0, and 40,(xx) 
people. I'he lots he sold for 1,300 
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cruzeiros arc now worth 10,000 
cruzeiros, and the cofTcc land he 
sold for 34 cruzeiros an acre is bring¬ 
ing more than 4 ,ixk) cruzeiros. C>n 
the 2o,(XXJ square miles of cleared 
land that once was cnifjty wilder¬ 
ness, nearly 500,000 people will pro¬ 
duce a colTee crop of five million 
hags this coming year. 

For sentiment’s sake, around his 
house Thomas left untouched a fair¬ 
sized area of the old forest. F.ach 


morning he and his wife stroll 
across the wide lawn to the edge of 
the wockIs to feed the wild monkeys. 
A tribe of ^o or sa swing from the 
trees in sight of his verandah—ihc 
last, he believes, of the multiple 
thousands that lived there when he 
first came. 

It is no*^ often aiven to a man to 
sec as his own jnonument a rich land 
created from a wilderness. Arthur 
'fhomas feels prctt\ well content. 


Laughter, the Best Medicine 


It had been a long boring evening, 
but the young man finally succeeded 
in stealing a gooil-night kivs from the 
young latly. “Thai’s your reward for 
being a gentleman,” the girl mur¬ 
mured. 

“Reward.^” scowled the young man. 
“That's just workman’s com|)cnsa- 
tion.”—ii.K. 

The ixjctor was a^kcd to examine 
Private Simpkins, who was behaving 
most peculiarly. “Me wanders round 
picking up scraps of paper and slunit- 
ing, ‘This isn’t it!’” reported his ser¬ 
geant. Just then, Private Simpkins 
rushed in and Ixrgan rumm.iging 
through the doctor’s tlcsk. As he flung 
each paper aside, he cried, “'I'his isn't 
it!” 

“My l>oy,” said the doctor gravely, 
‘Tm sorry, but I’m afraid we can't 
have you in the .Army any more. .Ser¬ 
geant, I will hold Simpkins here while 
you get his discharge papers.” 

JThc sergeant returned shortly and 


thrust the discharge p.ipcrs into Simji- 
kins' hand. Private Simpkins took t)ne 
l(xik and let out a shriek of glee. 
“This is it!” he exclaimeil, ami van¬ 
ished from sight. 

A NEW I'li.oT was on his lirsi mission 
over North Korea whin the enemy's 
anti-aircr.ift fire inirsi .ihoul him in 
black pufTs. "I ley, Skip[KT,” he 
shouted over the radio, “ihev're shoot- 
ing at us.” 

“'riiai’s all right, sou.” his ihief told 
him calmly. “They’re alloweil to.” 

“I NEVER I iKr to iliscuss things with 
women,” said he. “They take every- 
lliing jier.sonally.” 

“Nonsense,” s.'iid she. “/ iloii'i!” 

-I.AV. 

“I don’t like bill,” conlidcd a col 
lege girl to her room male. “1 Ic 
knows loo many naughty songs.” 

“Does he sing them to you.?” asked 
her friend. 

“Well, no—hut he whistles them.” 



This extraordinary missionary rides the 
guards’ vans and has the whole Alaskan 
hinterland as his unofficial parish 




Condensed from Guideposts 

Dorothy Walworth 

hRT HiNc.i.h is a sturdy inan 
nearing Oo, with shrewd blue 
eyes iK'hind lliick spectacles, 
and a comforting voice, llis face is 
merry, his hands are calloused, and 
he has a rolling walk hecause he's 
used to treading njiigh country. 
He’s worn out 14 cars, turned over 
half a dozen times, driven through 
Hoods. Ahuskans believe he i.N made 
of granite and gold. 

Hingle is a Preshyterian mission¬ 
ary in Yukon 'l'errilor\, with a par- 
isii 5(M) miles k^ng, a land of harsh 
mountains, glaciers and savage 
gales. In settlements like Dot Lake, 
Tok and I’anacross, he lives tint his 
religion with the hard labour of his 
hands and the .staunch, tireless love 
of his heart. When lien gels ltx> t)ld 
to ride the goods trains or walk 40 
miles to help a homesteader, there 
will he nobody, folks .say, who can 
HU his boots. 


Alasl(an Highway, travels in 



*‘l don't deserve any credit,” he 
told me. “I'm a plain, ordinary guy, 
and often, like cvervhody else, I feel 
at the end of my rope. Then I pray: 
‘Lord, You’ll have to take o\er,’ 
and He does. There's always been 
a partner.ship—the Lord and licrt 
Hingle.” 

In the last 28 \cars Hingle has had 
all the Alaskan hinterland as his un- 
oHicial parish. There isn't a tundra 
village he hasn't visited. W’ith his 
own hands he has built four 
churches, 12 chapels and clo.se to 
too log houses for homesteaders. 
lie.st of all, he's built his teaching 
deep into the hearts of Alaskans. 

“One mi.ssionary teaches one way 
to Heaven and the next missionary 
teaches another,” an li.skimo told 
me. “The Reverend Hingle says: 
‘Ask God yourself, and He will 
show you the way.’ Like our Lord, 
he s[x:aks in parables, about the 
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THE LORD AND BERT BINCLE 


food in our caches and about the 
walrus. These things make us sec 
God’s providence.” 

Bert Binglc was born in an Ohio 
village, a car|ientcr’s son. When he 
was 11 years old a missionary sp)kc 
at the village church, and Bert felt 
called—but he wasn't sure. Three 
years later, still not sure, he went to 
a school for missionaries. There he 
met his future wife, Mabel. After 
graduation they married. 

For a while Bert taught school. 
But he was haunted by the thought 
that he should be sharing the life of 
those who had, perhaps, no other 
friend on earth. Finally he said: 
“Lord, I’m not much. But You and 
I together can do plenty. Let me be 
Your partner.” And, in 1925, 
Mabel and he Ux)k a cargo boat to 
Alaska, landing at Cordova. 

In those days Cordova was a 
small, rough town, with a railway 
that crawled up the towering moun¬ 
tains for 196 miles to the rich Ken- 
necott Copper Mines, 9,0 *k) feet 
above sea level. Those mines were 
Bert’s first parish. Some ['•il-hcads 
were so remote that he could reach 
them only by walking 30 miles 
beyond the railway, or by riding in 
an ore bucket on a cable line. 

“Sometimes the miners got drunk 
and fought,” Bert told me, “be¬ 
cause they wanted to forget their 
past. Many of them were eating 
their hearts out on account of 
women back home who’d married 
other guys. They were, bitter, and I 
h^d to work to get that poison out 


of them. I told them the difference 
between a pit mule and a man 
was forgiveness. But it's hard to 
forgive. 

“1 don’t kid myself that it was 
easy for those men to forget and to 
change. But I do know a lot of them 
said I’d made them human beings, 
instead of pit mules.” 

In 1934 the mines shut down and 
Bert Binglc moved to Anchorage. A 
few months later he heard that the 
U.S. Government was sending 800 
settlers up to Palmer, in the Mata- 
nuska Valiev. Nobody else wanted 
to look after a bunch of greenhorns 
in the raw wilderness. So Bert 
\t)luntccrcd. 

“The Government had told those 
folks the Matanuska Valley would 
be cleared,” Bert said to me, “But 
nothing was ready to make them 
even half-way comfortable. About 
100 of them skedaddled back to the 
United States. The others drew 
their farm-sites out cjf a hat, and 
waded out into the brush. Until we 
could get hold of some tents all 
those men, women and children 
lived outdoors, eaten alive by mos¬ 
quitoes. It rained, too, for 60 hours 
straight. Everybody came down 
with colds or dysentery.” 

Binglc found that many of the 
new arrivals had never farmed. To 
get them started he taught them 
how to .set up tents, dig latrines, 
clear the land. For himself, MnlicI 
and their two small children, he 
pitched a tent in an empty pig-pen 
near Palmer. Bert chose this spot 
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because he could use the wire fence 
as a radio antenna and get the news, 
which he tvped down and handed 

out as a daily paper. 

The food problem soon became 
acute. Bert knew humpback salmon 
were running in tiic ocean, so for 
three months he never slept except 
at low water. When the tide came 
in he was down on the beach tilling 
his gill nets with fish, which he 
lugged back to the V'alley. 

“After a Avhile some petiplc said 
they were tired of salmc.n, Bert 
told me. “So I showed them how to 
hunt—thev hadn’t ever had a gun 
in their hands.” 

In September Bert Binglc and 
about 25 of the 400 remaining set¬ 
tlers began building the United 
Protestant Church at Palmer. Val¬ 
ley {icople called it the C.hurch of a 
Thousand ’I'rces, ftir it lot>k that 
many to do the job. 

They toiled 24 hours a tlay. in 
shifts.' Women served colTee anil 
sandwiches round the clock, and 
did the simpler ta.sks like chinking 
and oiling logs. When it was fin¬ 
ished, people came from a hundred 
miles round to the Church of a 
Thousand Trees. 

In 1938 life in the Maianuska 
Valley had become fairly Lomfort- 
able, so Bert went where the need 
wa.s greater. He moved to Fair¬ 
banks, 120 miles from the Arctic 
Circle, and began ministering to 
the men who worked for the Alaska 
Railway. He rode the goods train 
and guarjy^^ans between Fairbanks 


and Anchorage, holding services 
somewhere every day. 

.Sometimes Eskimos told him of 
villages where no missionary bad 
been for many moons. Whenever 
he had spare time, he travelled to 
those desolate places, by dog-sledge 
or plane. 

Bert talked to the E.skimos about 
the simple things they knew. For 
instance, he sinid the slake line put 
in the snow to guide their dog 
teams was like the slake line driven 
into this world hv the .Sermon on 
the Mount. If they followeil that 
line bliz/.ard and darkne.ss could 
never take them from their proj>cr 
course, and they would get home. 

At the l>cginning of World War 
II, Army men si.iried building the 
T,59i-milc-long Alaska Highw'ay. 
Before Christmas, 1942, Bert learned 
that no letters or gifts from liomc 
were reaching one group of men, 
the 97th Engineers, who were .sta¬ 
tioned about 340 miles from Fair¬ 
banks. With the help of the P’air- 
hanks Red C'ro.ss and American 
Legion, Ikrt made little presents for 
every man. At bo below zero, he 
bcgaii hi.s long trek ilown the High- 
way. 

“That was about the harilest trip 
I ever maile,” he lolil me. “I had if) 
crawl under the car with my axe 
every ten miles and knock off the 
ice. .Sometimes I had to chop the 
ice hummocks olT the road so my 
car could get over. But the bridges 
were the worst; they were tem¬ 
porary things, hardly wide enough 
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for one car, rcjcking in ihc wind, 
icc-cojitcd, with no guard-rails. 

“I got to one bridge lliat looked 
plain impossible. One slip, and I’d 
go down a thousand feel. 1 praved: 
‘Lbrd, take care of me. I’ve got 
work to do on the other side of that 
bridge.* My car passed over, steady 
as a rock. All the troops got their 
presents for (!^hristmas. You shoiiid 
have seen their faces! 

“On the way home I kept think¬ 
ing of those men, and I got careless. 
I went a bit too fast (jn ”lare ice 
and skiddeil over a precipice. I'or- 
lunately, my car didn’t go all the 
wav down--oniv about tio (eet, 
where it got tangled up with a 
spruce. 1 didn’t get ;i scmich, hut 
mv car was smashed. I sail!. ‘I.ord, 
it was all mv fault. I didn't have mv 
mind on the road. I coultln't e\pecL 
You to .suspend the l.iw ol gravitv 
for mv sake.’ 1 .st.irted walking; the 
75 miles back to i'.iirb.inks, .irul I 
was plumb lucky. .\n Armv iee[) 
happeneil along and picked me up." 

Ilcrt now speniis three da\s a 
week with the bush jieople along a 
3o«j-mile .stretch «jf the Alaska I ligh- 
way. Though improvcil, this n\ui 
is .still rough going; in the .spring 
melting snow causes Hoods in the 
valley.s, which liert’s car has ti^ 
cro.ss with water swirling above the 
hub-caps. Three ilavs a week he 


laS 

ridc.s the guards’ vans on the rail¬ 
way belt, and once a vear he drives 
the 1,591 miles to Whitchor.se, visit¬ 
ing wilderness cabins that have no 
other missionary. Hvery week, when 
he .starts down the Highway, the 
Fairbanks radio announces: “The 
Reverend Hinglc is on the road. 
Anybody who needs help, go out 
and look for his car.” 

“We get along pretty good in the 
summer.” f>nc of Bert’s people told 
me, “but when winter weathers us 
in, the darkness gets on our nerves. 
\Vc ijinrrel over little things, and 
we're clo.se to having what the sour¬ 
doughs call ‘bush fever.’ The high 
spot ol- our week is the day Rever¬ 
end Bingle comes. He .sort of busts 
into the mid.st of us, ready to .shore 
up a wall, lix a stove, listen to a 
grief, do am thing a bodv need.s. 
'I'he going is rough, here in the 
bu.sh. and if it wa.sn't for Reverend 
I’lingle we couldn’t live it through.” 

()!ie night in Anchorage 1 .saw 
Bert Bingle receive, from the Fre.s- 
bvierian Bo.ird ol Missiims, an in- 
expeu.sive pin and .scroll for his 
m.my ye.\rs of service. I could not 
help but think of the costlv gifts 
th.it many men get for fewer \ears 
.It easier t.isks. Mowever, looking at 
the radiant lace of Bert Bingle, 1 
saw that he did not need any re¬ 
ward upon this earth. 


J. MAN has only himself to blame for the plaimuss of his wife; a 
woman who knows she is loved cannot help but be beautiful. -r.e.r. 



Portrait of a Well-Known Lady 


The Gu^SHER 


Condensed from 
The Golden Boo\ Magazine 
Charles Rattcli Loomis 

O NE MEETS many kinds of people 
at afternoon teas—the bored, 
the bashful, the intense—but 
for sheer delight nothing quite 
equals the gusher. She is generally 
very prettv. Nature insists upon 
compensations. 

When you meet a real gusher— 
one born to gush—you can throw 
all bounds of probability aside and 
say the brsi thing that comes into 
your head, sure that it will meet 
with an appreciative burst of en¬ 
thusiasm. Hut the attention of the 
Simon-pure gusher is purely sub¬ 
conscious. Her real attention is al¬ 
ways on something else all the while 
—perhaps on the gowns of her 
neighbours, perhaps on the reflec¬ 
tion of her pretty face—but never 
on the conversation. 

You are presented to her as “Mr. 
Mmmm,” and she is “delighted,’* 
and smiles so ravishingly that you 
wish you were 20 years younger. You 
do not yet know that she is a gu.sher. 
lod 


But her first remark labels her. Just 
to test her, fur there is something in 
the animation of her face and the 
faraway ness of the eye that makes 
you suspect her, you say: “I hap¬ 
pen to have six children-’’ 

“Oh, how perfectly dcc-ar! How 
old arc they.'” 

She scans the gown of a woman 
who has just entered the room and, 
being quite sure that she is engaged 
in a mental valuation of it, you .say: 

“Thev’rc all of them six.” 

“Oh, how lovelv!” Her unseeing 
eyes look you in the face. “Just the 
right age to be companions.” 

“Yes, ail but one.” 

The eye has wandered to another 
gown, but the .sympathetic voice 
says: 

“Oh, what a pi-i-tv ! ” 

“Yes, iNn’t it.' Hut he’s quite 
healthy.” 

It’s a game now—fair game—and 
you’re very gl.id you came to the 
tea! 

“Healthy, vou .say.? How nice. 
It’s perfectly lovely to be healthy. 
Do vou live in the countrv.'” 

“Not exactly the country. We live 
in New York, in 'I'imes Square, 
under the trees.” 

“Oh, how perfectly idyllic!” 

“Yes; we have all the advantages 
of the city and the delights of the 
countrv. The children bathe in the 

4 

fountain every day when the wea¬ 
ther is cold enough.” 

“Oh, how charming! How many 
children have vou.?” 

0 
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THE READER’S DIGEST 


“Only seven. The oldest is five 
and the youngest is six.’' 

“Just the interesting age. Don’t 
you think children fascinating?’’ 

Again the roaming eye and the 
vivacious smile. 

“Yes, indeed. My oldest—he’s 14 
and quite original—says that when 
he grows up he doesn’t know what 
he’ll be.’’ 

“Rcallv! How cute! How old did 
you say he was?” 

“Just 17, but perfectly girl-likc 
and masculine.” 

She nods her head, and murmurs 
in musical, sympathetic tones: 

“That’s an adorable age. Did you 
say it was a girl ? ” 

“Yes, his name’s Ethel. He’s a 
great help to her mother.” 

“Little darling.” 

“Yes; I tell them there may be 
city advant.iges, but I think ihcy're 
much better olT where they are.” 

“Where did voii sav vou were?” 

“On the Omnecticut .shore. You 
see, having only the one child. Mrs. 
Smith is very anxious that it shoultl 
grow up healthy.” (Ab.sent-minded 
nods indicative of full attention.) 
“He plays with the fisherman’s 
child and gets great draughts of 
fresh air.” 

“Oh, you’re quite a poet!” 

“No; I’m a painter.” 

Now she is really attentive. 

“Oh, do you paint? How per¬ 


fectly adorable! Do you ever allow 
visitors in your studio?” 

“Why, I never prevent them, but 
I’m so afraid it will bore them that 
!• never ask them.” 

“Oh, how could anybody be 
bored at anything?” 

“But cvervone hasn't vour cn- 
thu.siasm. My studio is in the top of 
the Times Square tower, and 1 
never sec a soul.” 

“Oh, then you’re not married.” 

“Dear, no; a man who is wedded 
to his art mu.stn’t commit bigamy.” 

“How clever. So you’re a bache¬ 
lor?” Again .she is appraising a 
dress. 

“Yes, but 1 have my wife for a 
chaperone and I'd be delighted to 
have vou ct»me and take lea with us 
.some Saturdav from six until three.” 

“Perfectly delighted!” Her eye 
now catches sight of an acquaint¬ 
ance just coming in, and you say : 

“Hope vou don’t mind a little 
artistic unconvenlionality. We al- 
vvavs have beer at our teas served 
with sugar and lemons, the Ru.ssian 
fa.shion.” 

“Oh, I think it’s much better 
than cream. 1 adore unconvenlion¬ 
ality.” 

“You’re glad you met me, I m 
sure.” 

“Awfullv good of vou to sav so.” 

Anything goes at an afternoon 
tea. But it's better not to go. 


Oi.i> Fanny, for many years our cook, w.as rich in wisdom. “Honey, 
she told me one day, “tact ain’t nothing but kindness with brains.” 




By l^is Mattox Miller 


A shakeri-ul of Siiltlikc crvst;ils 
can now transform the cheap¬ 
er and tougher cuts of beef— 

Hank, round, etc.—into steaks as 
tender as filet mignon. 

The active ingredient of this new 
kitchen magic is a vegetable en¬ 
zyme, papain, derived from the 
papaya melon. Long the profes¬ 
sional chefs’ secret, papain tendcr- 
izers heretofore have been too little 
known in the home. Now a com- 
[X)und called Adolph’s Meat Ten- 
derizer is winning a place on 
grocers’ shelves all over America, 
largely b?cau.sc of the determination 
of two young men to put this pro¬ 
duct into the hands of every house¬ 
wife in the land. Adolph’s tender- 
izer, food experts agree, puts good 
meat back on the family menu in 
the face of soaring prices. 

The naturally tender cuts are cx- 

log 


pensive because they constitute only 
22 per cent of the beef carcass. The 
other 78 per cent includes a lot of 
good meat, as rich in proteins, 
sometimes actually more flavour- 
some—and cheajier. 

People in the Tropics have long 
known that something in the juice 
of the papaya makes tough meat 
tender. Chemists isolated the sub¬ 
stance—which is not unlike the pep¬ 
sin in human digestive juices. Chef.s 
tried various extracts, but found 
some of them tricky to use. 

Adolph Rempp, .some time owner 
of steak houses in Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles, was one of thc.se. 
After months of experiment he 
had evolved a mixture which 
made his low-priced steak dinners 
famous. 

Friends urged him to put the 
tenderizer on the market, but he 
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had no hankering for the grocery 
business. At this point, however, 
good fortune brought him two 
young go-getters who were search¬ 
ing for a new food product. Lloyd 
Riglcr and Larry Deutsch had coinc 
back from the war each determined 
to own a business. When they 
joined forces in 1947, Deutsch was 
running a small laundry-and-clean- 
ing shop; Riglcr was struggling to 
market a litiic-known brand of 
mushroom soup. 

Both partners liad a healthy ap¬ 
petite for steaks, which they could 
hardly afford. W’hen they savoured 
the “filet mignon” which Adolph’s 
tenderizer made from common 
steak thev saw a revelation. 

Adolph and Riglcr, dressed in 
chefs’ caps and white coats, first 
demonstrated the tenderizer in the 
May Company department store in 
Los Angeles. At 39 cents a jar, 
Adolph’s limited .supply was sold 
before night. 

A chemist analysed Atlolph’s 
mixture. As a result, the partners 
developed a new basic compound, 
removing taste and ckIout, and .safe¬ 
guarding the stability of the enzyme 
so that it would not lose potency in 
storage. 

I’hcy learned that it was im¬ 
portant to sprinkle the tenderizer 
evenly, and then allow the treated 
meat to stand at room temperature 
30 minutes for each half-inch of 
thickness. Thus, an inch-thick 
steak, sprinkled on Ixith sides, 
should stand for one hour before 


cooking. Thick joints (beef, lamb or 
pork) can be tenderized in two or 
three hours. They found that joints 
so treated have up to 20 per cent less 
shrinkage. 

With the product under control, 
Riglcr and Deutsch were ready to 
tackle the retail market. (Adolph, 
still wary of the food business, sold 
his inicrc.st to the boys.) They 
began with a booth at the Los 
Angeles Home Show in 1949. Over 
a sizzling grill, Rigler played pitch¬ 
man for 12 hours a day—talking, 
demonstrating, .sampling, selling. 
The night before the exhibition 
closed, the new firm, with some 
misgiving, risked $50 to buy a one- 
minute spot on television at lo p.m. 
That would be the prolit on a lot of 
jars. Their phone began ringing at 
10.05 and rang through m<jst of the 
next day. More than i,j(X) of their 
$i-sizc jars were sold. 

Profits were ploughed back into 
the business, and the partners ac¬ 
quired a small plant in Los Angeles. 
C-itv bv cilv Rigler covered Cali- 
fornia, demon.sirating the tenderizer 
in .stores. They gro.s.scd $I25,(M)0 
in 1950, and 5?25o,ooo in 1951. By 
late 1952 the figure had pa.s.sed the 
half-million dollar mark. 

Discriminating fixid editors, and 
the hou.scwives who followed their 
advice, proved to be effective sales 
agents. In C'hicago, Rigler met 
Morri.son W’ood, an cnlhusiastir 
gourmet who writes a column in 
the Chicago Tribune. W’ood heard 
Riglcr’s story with sceptical amuse- 
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*TRUVISCA'— 

the shirt that’s tailored bv I uviscal united 
‘Iruvisca’ shirts arc comfortible, amply 
cut in cither coat or tunic style — and 
above all, hard-weiring 1 ruvisci ’ shirts 
arc made ot a new Court lulds’ fabric — a 
blind of iirst-qualitv Egyptian oitton md 
high-tenaciry rayon that s as strong as it’s 
handsome 

AND *LUVEXE’ COLLARS — 

thcy’ic semi stiff—perfect appearance 
perfect comfort 

AND. OF COURSE — 

’LUVISCA’ PYJAMAS 

Old friends, these, and still the best pyjamas 
ever made—smooth, soft, roomy and 
plenty of patterns to choose from, including 
plain colours We needn’t tell you how 
well they wash and wear 

Luvisca 

OLD VICARAGE ROAD, EXETER. 



A gracious welcome 
to your guests 
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20/- bottle 10/6 half-bottle 
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THEY MAKE TOUGH MEAT TENDER 


/'/a'. 

mcnt, but accepted a sample of the 
tcnderizer and bought the toughest 
piece of steak his butcher had. He 
tenderized half, left ihc rest un¬ 
treated. The experiment was so sur¬ 
prising that he devoted a whole 
column to it next day. 

As an independent check on the 
claims made for the tcnderizer, 
The Reader’s [digest recently asked 
York Research C>)rporation to sub¬ 
mit the product to scientific tests. In 
one test “very cheap (lank steaks’* 
w'ore fried with and without the 
tcnderizer. 'I'hc cooked meat was 
“knife tc.stcd’’ by an apparatus 
which drew a .sharp butcher's knife 
across the meat and measured pene¬ 
tration by a depth gauge. 

“The knife blade produced a 
cut of rt^j-inch depth in the piece 
which was treated with Adolph’s 
Meat Tcnderizer,” the York re[K>rt 
states. "The knife did not cut the 
untreated piece at all.” 

In another re.st five dilTcrent cuts 
of beef, one portion of each treated 
and one untreated, were grilled and 
submitted to nine ta.stcrs. AH nine 
reported “definite improvements in 
tcndcrnc.ss" of the treated cuts. 

Sceptics .still ask: “Hut if this 
prrxluct does such things to meat, 
what will it do to my .stomach?” 

First, this is a natural enzyme 
that comes from a wholesome fruit. 
Secondly, there is a similar enzyme 
in the stomach to help digest food. 
Finally, remember that the enzyme 
action takes place before cooking, 


Slicila Hutchins, Qxikcry Oxtc- 
spondent of the News Chronicle (who 
uses a tcntIcri/LT in her own kitchen) 
siiys: 

“iux a nation reared for genera¬ 
tions on the finest home-grown beef 
and mutton in the world, .md now 
largely deprived of them, it has not 
been easy to learn tin entirely new 
gasirological icchnu|uc and to take 
to ‘made-up’ di.shes. 

"1 have always maintained that you 1 
could tenderi/e anything -even a ' 
pair of old tenni.s shoes if you oxikeil | 
them long enough, but they woiiM | 
not be very ta.siy grilleil or roast. 
This is where the meat tenderi’/.er 
comes in. Leave it on lor the requisite 
lime, and even the stringiest picCcs of 
meat turn into a rea.sonable reminder 
of the roast beef of Old Kngland." ; 

and ceases entirely at cooking tem¬ 
peratures. 

So it won’t do anything to your 
stomach-*cxccpt supply it with 
tastier meat! 

The tcnderizer has been accepted 
for advcrti.sing in American Mctli- 
cal Association publications. Rigler 
and Dcut.sch now maintain a 
laboratory to keep a running check 
on .samples of every batch. And 
they’re finding new things the pro 
duct will do. LentiKs, split peas, 
lima and navy beans, .soiikcd over¬ 
night in water to which a table- 
jipoon of Adolph's has been added, 
crx)k in half the time. Soups and 
broths made from tenderized beef 
or fowl arc tastier. They’ve even 
tried it on bear meat—and made it 
easier on the jaws! 



It is to him (hat you come when you want Die Bank's zE 
more iiii])iirtin)t serviers. Ilis knowlmljje of men aiul 
atfairs is inrorTiieil siiiil Inilaiieod nml he isn«> aloof ami 
imiiIi]>roa(‘hahle ollicial: ho likes his folhiw men—and he 
likes nieetiii|{ new faces as well as Rivet iiifj familiar ones. 

In Barclays Bank the Maiiagi'r has wide iliscivtion in 
his dealings with liis eusloiiiers, a system whieh 
opi'rates to the satisfiieti«m of hoth parlies. Ho is one iif 
a stall <»f Hl.OOO whoso knowledge, oxporionco and goodwill 
arc at Iho disposal of all who bunk with 
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**No man need ever be given up for lost” 


No Locks in This Prison 


Condensed from Christian Herald 
Albert Q. Maisel 


DUSTY coiintrv road winds 

<r 

through a tall gate towards a 
thrce-acrc greensward. This billiard 
tabic of a lawn is shown in none of 
the guidebooks, yet at sunrise every 
Saturday a mile-long cavalcade of 
cars begins to line upputside the gate. 

The magnet that draws each of 
the hundreds in these cars is the 
chance to have a family picnic 
with a man who has worked an¬ 
other week off his sentence in 
Chino, one of the most unusual 
prisons in America. 

At II o’clock the 
gate is opened and 
the public-address 
system calls the men 
in every dormitory: 

“Visitors for Mr. 

Jack Jones.’’ “Mr. 

Jim Smith, your 
wife is here, with 
the baby.’’ When 
Mr. Jones or Mr. 

Smith appears in the 
unbarred reception 
hall, he may be 
dressed in blue 


jeans or a well tailored suit. One 
thing is certain: he won’t be wear¬ 
ing prison garb. OlT the family gcx:s 
towards the picnic grove. 

If it hadn’t been for Superintend¬ 
ent Kenvon Scudder, the California 
Institution for Men at Chino—a 
|x:nitcntiary without stone walls, 
guns or iron bars—would have been 
as grim as older gaols, filled with 
embittered convicts. The legislature 
had ordered Chino built as a “farm- 
type institution for prisoners capable 
of moral rehabilita¬ 
tion,’’ but the State 
Prison Board in¬ 
stead began to use 
its appropriations to 
construct another 
bastille with a ten- 
foot wall, tall gun 
n)wers and a three- 
tiered cell block. 

Then a riot oc¬ 
curred at another 
Qilifornia prison, 
San Quentin. An in¬ 
vestigation revealed 
a reign of terror 






When the lady is late.. 

it could be that she doesn’t own 
a really good watch. ITc w'ill 
^ have to buy her one of the 
famous BAUME watches 
w'liic.li are more than attractive. 

They contain the result of 
14 .S years of craft and skill 
and f;an be relied on to give 
cars of accurate timekeeping. 


Mtauine & Co, Ltd, 


L O N D O N 


Watchmakers since IHUl 
& LA CIIAUX-DE-FONDS 
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CRAYEN 

TOBACCO 

man 

The man who demands luxurious quality will welcome 
CRAVfcN TOBACCO- such rich fragrance, so cool and mellow 
—such slow satisfying smoking. 

More and more men who understand good living are 
smoking craven tobacco. Join them today and discover 
the deepest pleasure the pipe can offer. 

ChavM today rrom 3 fine Mends. Craven Mixture 4 7 o" os.. Craven 
Empire de Luxe Ahxnirc 4 '3 an os.. Craven Empire Curly Cut 4 4 an os. 

FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 
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Everything spick t span 
in record time 

Of coune, you want to 
spring clean thoroughly, but why wear 
yourself out doing it the hard way? 
With the latest Hoover Cleaner and 
its nurvellous range of easy-to-use 
cleaning tools you can ha%e everything 
from top to bottom spotlessly clean in 
record time—and without hating 
to turn the place upstde down 

CARPETS LAST L0N6ER, TOO 

Remember, the “ Hoo>cr * cleans much 
more thoroughly than ordinary vacuum 
cleaners By gently beating on a cushion 
of air. It removes damaging trodden-in 
gnt, and so makes carpets last longer 
It ts this gentle beating action that 
makes the Hoover dithnnt from all 
other cleaners 

A SUPERB RANGE OF MODELS 

Ask your Hoover Dealer to show you the 
latest models From £14 14 0 (plus £7 7 0 
tax) to £22 S 0 (plus £112 6 tax) C leaning 
tbols for Agitator models it very little 
extra cost 

H.P. TERiS ALWAYS AVAIUBLE 


I 96' alfeadu hoMc 

R cue ekdiic eleanet 

V and It has seen its best days, replace it 
NOW with the latest “ Hoover '' model 
— in tune for spring cleaning—and 
see the tbffeniHe 


CLEANS THE WHOLE HOUSE 
FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 



2mm *** **** 


HOOVER 

ai«» M«u CLEANER 
9c BEATS...a/ 

aJt U G&ohJ 







in the prison and a state penal 
system rotten with graft, sadism and 
abuse. The Governor of California- 
appointed a new Prison Board to 
clean house, and this board turned 
to Scudder, who had served C'ali- 
fornia for 26 years as a vocational 
director and reform-school super¬ 
intendent. 

For his staff, Scudder would have 
none of the old-lime “bulls.” He 
fought for higher pay to attract men 
who could teach prisoners as well 
as guard them. To by-pnss |X)litical 
patronage, he talked the State Per¬ 
sonnel Hoard into running a com¬ 
petitive examination—for which he 
wrote most of the cjuesrions him¬ 
self. Of the 50 su|x:rvisors he finally 
accepted, all but five had had two 
years or more of college training. 

Up at San Quentin, Scudder in¬ 
terviewed hundreds of prisoners. He 
didn't care what crimes thev had 
been convicted of. He taggetl those 
who seemed to sense the oppor¬ 
tunity the new institution offered 
them to win back self-rcs[x:ct. 

One July morning in 1941 an 
ordinary passenger bus drove into 
the outer yard at San Quentin, be¬ 
hind the big gates 34 prisoners 
huddled: burglars, sex criminals, 
assault cases, forgers and two mur¬ 
derers. The guards at San Quentin 
sneered at the bus’s unbarred win¬ 
dows. When they found that 
Scudder had brought no handcuffs 
or guns, one guard said, “I’ll bet 
you’ll lose the whole load.” 

But on that 500-mile trip nobody 


made the slightest move towards a 
break. When they stopped for petrol, 
Scudder let the convicts out four at 
a time to go to the lavatory. He 
let them put again to pick up box 
lunches and soft drinks. When the 
bus reached Chino, all 34 passengers 
were on board. The men had 
proved—as nearly i2,o(X) more have 
proved since—^that Scudder was 
right when he insisted: “Prisoners 
are people; and most of them will 
earn your trust.” The men were told 
that at Chino the disgrace of con¬ 
viction and incarceration were con¬ 
sidered to be punishment enough, 
and that each one was to be given 
ever-increasing rcsjxjnsibilily- until 
he h.id earned his freedom. 

Letting esca|'>e remain easy is a 
key policy. As new drafts come in, 
Scudder often points out the low 
barbed wire on the fence: “If vou 
try to bang out of here, it will be a 
cinch. Just throw your jacket over 
the barbs and you won’t even 
scratch yourself. I know that’s a 
temptation, but when you Ipavc 
here a free man you’re going to face 
a lot of temptations. Unless you 
keep in practice now, you’ll give in. 
And then you’ll be in stir again.’’ 

In most prisons, officials cultivate 
stool pigeons to bring in news of 
plans for a break, but Scudder di.s- 
carded such tactics. “We don't like 
squealers,” he tells his charges. “If 
you think a man may be planning to 
escape, just work on him yourself. 
Convince him that he’ll betray your 
interests as well as his own.” 



^ Eighty per cent o^all men sent 
to prison have no skill tfiey can offer 
an employer. When they are freed 
they arc condemned to the poorest 
jobs, and thus are tempted to revert 
to crime. At Chino, for four hours 
every day, unskilled men are taught 
plastering, bricklaying, welding, 
farming or their choice of 30 other 
trades. So long as the men make 
steady progress, these classes count 
as half their regular 40-hour-a-week 
pri.son jobs.' 

A month before cacli prisoner 
is released he enters Redwotxi Hall, 
another Scudder innovation. Here 
he learns to live and act like a free 
man. In the evenings he meets law 
enforcement othcers in long talk 
sessions, to break down his resent¬ 
ment against them. He has sessions 
with a woman psychologist on the 
reactions to he exfxrcted from his 
wife and children in the first weeks 


Chino stands out its an unqualified 
success. Even Scudder did not be¬ 
lieve that more than six per cent of 
the convicts in California’s prisons 
would be eligible for his wall-less 
institution. Hut today one-third 
qualify for minimum-security cus- 
ttxly. Chino has never had a riot. 
From 1941 to 1945 it lost a little 
over four per cent of its population 
through escapes. In recent years 
runaways have averaged le.ss than 
two per cent. 

Nowlicrc else in the United States 
do convicts mingle as freely with 
their families on visiting days. The 
usual practice elsewhere is to restrict 
visits to one or two half-hour 
sessions a month; screens separate 
the convicts from their wives; 
children arc often not admitted. 

In his first year at ('hino. even 
Scudder hesitated at breaking with 
this tradition. Yet as he studied the 


at home—children who may regard 
him as an intruding stranger. After 
having eaten for years from a steel 
tray, he might be ashamed to enter 
a decent restaurant, and might drift 
into the first bar where his manners 
wouldn’t be questioned. So for his 
last three evening meals at Chino he 
is invited to the staff dining-room. 
At the first dinner, he will stare 
wide-eyed at tablecloths, polished 
silver, glasses and napkins. The 
second night he will be more relaxed. 
By the third night the strangeness 
will be completely gone. 

Today, nearly 12 years after 
Scudder threw away the rule bo(jk, 


families who came to visit he was 
impressed. And prisoners who had 
visitors, he noted, behaved better 
than those wlio hadn’t. So he got a 
gang of prisoner volunteers, working 
after hours, to plant a lawn at the 
end of the administration building. 
Round its sun-baked edges they 
erected a shady pergola, with picnic 
tables and chairs. I’Koy set up a 
canteen, and a hobby shop to sell 
inmates’ handicrafts. And they built 
('hino’s only bars—the bars in gaily 
coloured playpens for visiting babies. 

When wives and children flocked 
in, there were mi.sgivingseven among 
Scudder’s supporters. The slightest 
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JONES, Q.C., the legal tartar 



To acid stomach was a martyr. 







Now his counsel is quite brief: 
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untoward incident would endanger 
the entire Chino experiment. But 
12 years of experience and half a 
million individual visits have dis¬ 
pelled the dread. I'hc visits have 
become the most imfxirtant rehabili¬ 
tation feature of Scudder’s pro¬ 
gramme. Typical were the words of 
a convict who had served six years at 
San Quentin before his transfer. 
“I’ve been here five months,” he 
said, “and I’ve already seen my wife 
more than I would have in 17 years 
at Quentin. I’d never seen my kid 
before, and he's nearly six. My wife 
had to drag him here the first time, 
but now he calls me ‘Pop’ and talks 
about ‘when vou come home.’ ” 

“Don’t let anyone kid vou,” said 

another, “it’s punishment, still. Hut 

a man can lake it, a week at a time. 

It’s the long stretch that makes you 

want to kill a <;uard. Thcv'll never 

have a riot here—tmless ihcv trv to 

■ ^ 

cut Out those week-end visits.” 

Possibly even more imjwtant 
than its effect on the prisoners is the 
meaning of the picnic grounds to 
those who come from outside. “I 
got so I could hardly force mvsclf 
to go to Quentin,” one young wife 
told me. “All Harry would say was 
‘Divorce me. I'm no good.’ Hut 
since he’s liccn here, it’s a different 
world. He makes plans and I’m in 
them.” 

As ScLidder puts it: “Some day 
our prisoners will return to the com¬ 
munities from which they came. If 
wc treat them the old way, they’ll 
return, embittered against society'. 


From; The Rev. Martin W. Pinker, 
General Secretary of the 
National Association of Dis¬ 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
(Inc.), iMndon, and Vice- 
President of the International 
Prisoners’ Aid Association 

EN ScuuDER is worth knowing, 
and 1 am privileged to know him as a 
friend. \Ve were speaking on the 
s.'imc platform last Cktol-ter in .Aitlantic 
C'ity. At the conclusion, he put his 
hand on my shoulder, saying, “We 
think alike, hroihcr," and that was a 
compliment 1 value. 

Open prisons have come to stay in 
England, as elsewhere. Of course, 
it is news when an odd prisoner 
escapes, but not the best news, for it 
is more exciting to think of the other 
300 prisoners who could have walked 
out, but remained because they were 
on their honour .vi to do. 

Prisoners are iu> more pampered in 
our English 0|H‘n Pri.sons than in 
Chino. The purfvise is to restore the 
broken chords of self-respect; of 
moral and spiritual values. “I never 
expected the [)risoii people to trust 
me,” sail! one prisoner to me; but it 
was clear the rrii.*^t had restored his 
conHdence and the will to do hetter. 
That is why over 90 per cent in our 
Open Prisons never come back. 

Lcyhill, Falficld, Sudbury. Askham 
Oange, liill flail, the Camps—these 
arc adventures in understanding, and 
the promise of the morning is w'ith 
them. 

If we trust them, teach them and 
preserve their family ties, no man 
need ever be given up for lost.” 



“Here is an instrument for process second only to the printing 
press" says the Director of Iowa State Collegers TV station 

“Have You 
Been on TV Yet? ” 


Condensed from The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


a William F. 

Nf CENTRAL loWA, wllCFC thc lush 
land grows tall corn and alert 
people,a common greeting is, “Have 
you been on TV yet?” Farmers and 
townspeople think little of going 
over to Ames for an appearance on 
Station WOI-TV, owned and o[>er- 
ated by Iowa State College. To a 
third of a million people within 50 
or 60 miles, it is “our station.” 

Foreseeing television’s impfjrtance 
to education, Iowa State started an 
experimental schedule with edu¬ 
cational films in February T950. 
Later a hook-up was made with na¬ 
tional chains, so that thc station 
presents the best network features 
along with its own educational 
programmes. Two years later, 
helped by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation Fund for Adult Educa¬ 
tion, WOI-TV launched a novel 
programme called “The Whole 
Town’s Talking,” designed to show 
how communities face their prob¬ 
lems. “Talk it out” was the station’s 
^motto. 


McDermott 

“We won’t wait for communities 
to come to us with their problems,” 
announced producer-director Rob¬ 
ert Lewis Shayon. “We’ll go after 
them.” 

Ideas for a programme were dug 
up by a “trouble scoutcr.” Going 
into a town unprepared, he chatted 
with barbers, shop assistants, doc¬ 
tors, teachers, bu$inc.ssmcn, mech¬ 
anics. “Nice peaceful town you have 
here,” he would say casually. “I 
don’t suppose you have any prob¬ 
lems in a place like this?” “Any 
problems?’* was often thc answer. 
“Why, this town is boiling over!” 

“I’m from WOI-TV,” thc trouble 
scoutcr would say, “and we want to 
give Iowa communities a boost. 
Let’s call a town meeting and have 
a good' rousing discussion. Then 
we’ll transpfjrt the whole set-up to 
the television studio. Maybe wc can 
Bnd a solution to your problems.” 

Within a week citizens would 
be threshing out long-smouldering 
issues. A tape recording made of thc 
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mating addfed to th«; drama, and 
served as a means of picking out the 
best speakers for the TV pro¬ 
gramme. 

Later, in the studio, a student 
crew set up a replica of the town 
meeting-place with fixtures and fur¬ 
nishings from the original hall 
placed exactly as they were. Locals 
entering the studio for their TV ap¬ 
pearance felt at home in the familiar 
setting and argued their problems 
on the telecast with unself-conscious 
vehemence. 

Ever pre.sent was the question of 
schools. Should a town give up its 
own little secondary school for a lar¬ 
ger, more modern consolidated one 
several miles away.? “The Whole 
Town’s Talking” gave residents of 
Cambridge, Iowa, a chance to pre¬ 
sent all facets of this question before 
125 of their neighbours in the TV 
studio and 2(x\oofj or more at re¬ 
ceiving .sets. (^.on.solidation won. 

A state official commented, “Our 
people have become more conscious 
of the serious school problems of the 
state through television in two 
months than we have lx?en able to 
make them in 20 years of conven¬ 
tional promotion.” 

“The Whole Tcjwn’s Talking” 
programmes have covered such 
varied subjects as the question of a 
new hospital for the town of Hum- 
lx>ldt, sugar-beet tariff regulations 
and the effect of Danish-blue-chcese 
importation on the lcx:al dairy in¬ 
dustry. An impressive outcome of 
the programme was the realization 


by all concerned that when they 
thresh out an issue in a democratic, 
unfettered way jieople usually reach 
the right conclusion. A by-product 
was the revelation of the skill of ma ny 
untutored f)cople to debate log¬ 
ically, forcefully and courageously. 

WOI-TV conducts its local pro¬ 
grammes without scripts; most of 
the talk is fresh and convincing, as 
it comes from stimulated thought, 
not from memory. There is no high 
ten.sion, no agony about pro 
grammes going off well. One girl, 
in the .swirl of a .square dance, lost 
her .skirt. She calmly picked the gar¬ 
ment up, .step|x:d out of camera 
range to put it on and in a moment 
was back in the .swing. 

Another of WOI-'rV’s popular 
fc.iturcs is the “Tele-farm Facts” 
[migramme, which ap}x:ars three 
times a week. Live demonstrations 


by farmers and agricultural .students 
.show proper pruning mcthcKi.s, .sug¬ 
gest treatment f<jr an.rmic pigs and 
teach land con.scrvalion. After one 
demonstration of contour plough¬ 
ing, an absentee owner called his 
tenant farmer and explained the 
operation. “Can’t we do that on our 
farm?” he a.sked. 

“lioss,” .sail! the tenant happily, 
“that’s what Fve been trying to talk 
you into doing for years.” 

A “Your Health” programme is 
staged in co-operation with the Iowa 
State Medical .Society. Skeletons are 
used to illu.srratc liray formation. 
First aid to the injured is demon¬ 
strated. Blood transfusions, setting 





For lack of this 

a busy man 
suffered from 
nervous exhaustion 


This one dessertspoonful of Vita-Yeast pro¬ 
vides your full daily requirement of the essen¬ 
tial B vitamins necessary for the health of your 
nervous system. Vita-Yeast is an important 
defence against anxiety states, nervous ten¬ 
sion and fatigue. 

VITA-YEAST isa new rciiia rkable r«MHl supplement, 
made from brewers ycusi—ihc riehe,st natural source 
of Vitamin B.antI containing 46?'„ ol bigh-qua lily pro¬ 
tein— exactly what many present-day dirts lack. V'lla- 
Yeast can mean, lor you, hc.illh ier life, steadier nerves, 
belter cligcstictn and renewed energy. And Viia-Yeast 
is pleasant to take! Ask for it today. 

A note on vitamin fortified Yeast A course 
oj Yeast is Jreuuently prest ribed Jar twurastheuia, de¬ 
press!^ and general dehUity. If i\ also a recognised 
auxiliary tremment (or digestive disorileri and invlina~ 
lion to pimpU's and boils. Vita- Yeast provides factors 
essential for the limlih of your whole btulv. 

Taka Vita>Ycast flakes avary day 

Many people 
en|oy ihevn as a 
savoury addition 
CO soups or sravies. 
Others prefer 
(hem with sus>r 
sprinkled on a 
breakfast cereal 
or stewed fruit. 
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broken bones, putting arms and legs 
in casts are televised. Other pro¬ 
grammes have been concerned with 
cerebral palsy, backache and micro¬ 
scopic examinations of malignant 
tissues. 

In a moving dcxrnmcntary called 
“In Our Care” WOI-TV reaches 
into state institutions, giving prison 
trusties, mental-hospital patients and 
juvenile delinquents in state training 
schools the chance to tell their story 
to many thousands of home-loving 
families who know nothing of the 
world of shadows in which unfortu¬ 
nate public charges live. The morale 
of inmates who participate in such 
programmes is given a decided 
boost; no longer do they feel for¬ 
gotten by the outside world. 

That the television capitals of 
Hollywootl and New York arc 
aware of the phenomenon wa.s re¬ 
vealed when a young woman from 
Uruguay, in New York to .study 
educational television for her 
government, was taken aside by a 
top TV executive. “You don’t need 
$ioo,ooo-an-hour programmes like 
those we put on here," he said. “Go 


out to Iowa, where you will find a 
college running a station with pub¬ 
lic-benefit programmes at a cost so 
low it will astound you.” 

Here’s what she found, out 
among the cornfields: a full-fledged 
television station operating 13 hours 
a day 365 days in the year at an art- 
nual cost of less than the combined 
networks spend on a single Saturday 
night for super-shows. 

Pilgrimages from other countries 
• and from colleges throughout the 
United States arc visiting Ames to 
studv the secret of the station’s 

m 

amazing success in making educa¬ 
tional TV a part of people’s lives. 
With 242 new TV channels 
.throughout America allotted to col¬ 
leges and universities for educa¬ 
tional pur{Kiscs, WOI-TV has 
extensive cx[X!riencc upcm which 
they can draw. 

“W'hcn vou .see what the cduca- 
tional possibilities of television are, 
even as demonstrated in our limited 
way,” says Iowa State TV director 
Richard B. Hull, “vou know that 
here is an instrument for progress 
second only to the printing press.” 



c^ix-YEAH-OLD Edward was saying his bedtime prayers for his mother. 
He recited the usual blessings, but stopped when he came to Cliff, his 
elder brother. “I don’t know whether rii ask God to bless Cliff or not,” 
he said thoughtfully. “He gave me an awful sock toilay.” 

His mother replied firmly, “You mu.st forgive your enemies.” 

“Yes,” countered the little boy, "but not Cliff. He's not my enemy and 
that’s what I can^t forgive.” -R.w, 
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The Stars and Stripes 
Behind the Iron Curtain 


By Lt.-C>)l. James Kramer* 


I DIhe small, drab farming 
town of Vorscny is like 
H thousands of other, cheer¬ 
less communities behind the Iron 
Curtain. It has its Red regime, its 
harsh laws, its “Hate America” 
propaganda. But in this town 
occurred an event that remains for 
all who witnessed it an imperish- 
• able symbol of everything the Com¬ 
munists seek to destroy. For here, 
like a badge of hope, the Stars and 
Stripes appeared one day not long 
ago. Behind that strange sight was a 
moving story. 

I was Assistant Armv Attache in 

* To prevent Cmnniimist reprisals aRain<t the 
persons who took part in this iliainaiir inii- 
dent, all names ot piopk' and plaics have Ix-en 
disguised. 


one of the satellite countries when I 
was handed the most unusual as¬ 
signment of my i6 years of military 
service. 1 was to arrange for the 
burial in that country of the remains 
of an American soldier. It was thd 
Brst time such a request had been 
made since the curtain of hatred 
and distrust had been lowered. 

1 c.'illcd on the liai.son officer of 
the Ministry of Defence. He was 
cool and formal as I explained that 
it was my Cjovcrnment’s wish to re¬ 
turn all our war dead to the place of 
burial selected bv the next-of-kin. 
I'he parents of one such soldier had 
asked: “Bring him home to our 
cemetery in Vorseny.” 

1 looked directly at the liaison 







T^E STAkS'AND STRIPES BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


officer. “My Government considers 
this a sacred obligation,” [ said. “I 
am sure your (Jovernment shares 
this feeling and will furnish us the 
necessary clcara nccs. 

The officer's eyes seemed to 
freeze. “This is a most unusual re¬ 
quest,” he said after a long pause. 
“1 must consult my suixTiors.” 

At regular intervals during the 
next two weeks I phoned the Minis¬ 
try of rX'fcncc for the approval. 
Each lime they had some excuse. 
Evidently the Reds found it dilficult 
to believe that the United States 
would be so concerned over return¬ 
ing to a hiimblt’ farm coi]|ile the 
mortal remains of their son. 

Finallv, three weeks after 1 had 
made my original request, reluctant 
approval came through. But the 
Ministrv spokesman said, “Every¬ 
thing must be concluded within 24 
hours. The funeral takes place at 
noon tomorrow; it is up to you 
to get the IxxJy to Vorseny in 
time.” 

U.S. Army hcadipiarters across 
the border at once started two Cils 
with the liody in an ambulance tor 
Vorseny. My assistant. Capt. “IVie” 
Keller, and I liurricdlv changed into 
fresh uniforms and managed to lind 
an Armv car. 

It was mid-morning of the next 
day when we rolled into Vorseny. 
Rounding a corner into the town 
square, we saw the ambulance. I 
smiled my relief; Pete whistled his. 

We pulled up behind the ambu¬ 
lance and the two Gls got out to 
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greet us. After we had shaken hands 
all round, we rolled away in a con¬ 
voy—a Communist motor-cycle po¬ 
liceman, the ambulance, with Pete 
and me bringing up the rear. Out of 
the town we turned into a winding 
earth road. P'inally the motof-cycle 
stopped Ix'fore a thatched cottage 
where a small knot of jx.*oplc were 
gathered at the door. 

As we lifted the coffin out of the 
ambulance the sight must have been 
almost unlx'lievable; for draped 
over it was a bright new American 
flag. When we walked slowlv to the 
house, bearing our burden, the sun 
made the red, white and blue of the 
11; vivid and alive against our drab 
surroundings. 

I'he knot of people in the door- 
way^inravelled at our approach. We 
.stepped across the threshold into a 
simple, well-scrubbed rcjom. Care¬ 
fully' lowering the Cf>ffin on to a 
bench again.st one wall, we turned 
to face the parents. Stexjped by 
years and by w»>rk, each was a bent 
iigurc in black garments whose 
painstaking pre.ssing could not dis¬ 
guise the signs of wear. They stcxxl 
.side bv .side, .silent, eves fixed on the 
flag'dra|X'd coffin, which was their 
.son come home at last. 

I sh(X)k hands with them and e.x- 
pressed the condolences of the coun¬ 
try for which their son had died. 
Though my command of their lan¬ 
guage was imperfect, the grip of 
their hands and the look on their 
faces told me plainly that they un¬ 
derstood. Pete and each of the sol- 





diers shook their hands. Then wc 
quietly left. 

Back in town Fete and I went to 
the hotel where wc had reserved a 
room. Soon the strains o£ the slow, 
measured band music of the funer¬ 
al procession drifted in to us. We 
quickly tugged our uniforms smooth 
and stepped out on to the balcony. 

A small band was approaching, 
followed by a wagon on which 
rested the colTin with the American 
flag still draped c»ver it. A second 
wagon carried the parents and rela¬ 
tives. A grf)up of mourners on foot 
brought up the rear. 

Pete and I instinctively came to 
attention and saluted as the proces¬ 
sion, carrying that unprecedented 
symbol of liberty, drew abreast of 
us. All eyes in the procession, asjvcll 
as those of the bystanders, fastened 
upon us. Wc did not drop our 
hands until the cortege had passed. 

Then Pete and I went down, got 
into our car and followed the pro¬ 
cession. At the edge of town it 
turned in at the cemetery. Wc went 
to the graveside. 

The priest performed the rites 
with impressive dignity. At the con¬ 
clusion, one of the town officials 


stepped forward and spoke. Some of 
his words escaped me, but one pas¬ 
sage has stuck with me ever since: 
“This is no small thing,” he said. 
“Here is a big and busy country 
officially and sincerely paying its 
respects in a foreign land to an 
dinary individual who gave up 
his Kfc wi^^odqur.” 


As he finished, the band played 
their national anthem. Then it be¬ 
gan to play something else, some¬ 
thing with which the bandsmen 
seemed unsure, unfamiliar. After a 
few faltering bars, 1 recognized the 
piece, and a thrill surged through 
me. I shot a glance at Pete; his face 
had a iook of incredulity. Off key 
and behind the Iron Curtain itmight 
be, but the Vorseny town band was 
unmistakably phiying “The Star- 
Spanglcd Banner.” N\’vcr in my 
life have ] sainted with fiercer pride. 

At the conclusion of tiic anthem 
I stepped to the head of the coffin, 
Pete to the foot. Wc carefully foklcd 
the flag and ofTered it to the soldier’s 
father. His eyes misted as he ac¬ 
cepted it; he sh<jok my hand with¬ 
out uttering a word. 

The moiinicrs exchanged sub¬ 
dued good-b\es .ind departed. As 
wc passed through the cemetery 
gale wc looked back towards the 
grave. The old couple were still 
standing silent beside the priest. 
The father’s hands carefully held 
the folded flag. I'or a long moment 
wc looked at them, then turned and 
drove away, scarcely speaking. 

I have never returned to Vorseny. 
What has bcctime of the flag that 
symbolized a free nation’s grati¬ 
tude, I do not know. Perhaps it was 
seized bv Communist authorities 
even while wc were driving back to 
the capital. But 1 am sure its image 
lives in the minds of all who saw it 
spread over the coffin of a soldier 
who was one of them and one of us. 
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lives longer-works harder-costs no more! 


Now at your garage—available in all usual 
sizes—is the new Silver Exide: not just a 
generally-ralher-better battery, but one 
that will change all your ideas of the service 
a battery can give. The Silver Exide has 
broken through the barrier that up to now 
has limited battery life. Separator deteriora¬ 
tion has at last been eliminated. Porvic, the 
ncwmicroporous British plastic used in the 
Silver Exide to form the separators, has 
made those normally shortest-lived com- 
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portents of the battery virtually indestruct¬ 
ible in service. Freed from dependence on 
separator life, the Silver Exide lasts as long 
as its plate.s: and the plates are of a special, 
longer-life, higii-eflicicncy type developed 
exclusively by Exide -plates that could not 
show their full la.sti/if; capabilities till a sep¬ 
arator that would outlive them could be 
found. Even the exterior of this Exide 
masterpiece is new—a tough, leak-proof, 
shock-resistant hard rubbercontainer built 
for long, hard service! 
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Came the Super-Colossal 

Oondcnsctl from “Two Reels and a Crank” 

Albert E. Smith 


OBODY ever saw a real war movie 
until Jim Blackton and J—then 
the entire jiersonnel r)i' the Vita- 
graph company—turned into com¬ 
bat photographers in 1898 during 
the Spanish-American War. 

We marched up San Juan Hill in 
Cuba with Teddy Roosevelt and his 
Rough Riders. And we photo¬ 
graphed the naval battle of Santiago 
Bay on the top of a table in New 
York. 

In our real battle we were led by 
Roosevelt and Richard Harding 
Davis, a famous war corres['»ondcnt. 
I carried our 6o-pound camera anti 
tripod over my shoulder; Blackton 
lugged the film boxes. Roosevelt 
carried a rifle taken from a dead 
Spaniard. Davis searched trees with 
binoculars for snipers. 


A film pioneer recalls the hectic days 
when the industry was a-borning 

The thin line of Rough Riders 
halted, fired, advanced slowly, pick- 
its way through the heavy 
thicket. This was the assault. Noth¬ 
ing glamorous or hif>-hip-hooray. It 
was not until Blackton and I re¬ 
turned to New York that we learned 
we had taken part in the celebrated 
“charge” up San Juan Hill. 

It was all Blackton and 1 could do 
to keep up. At frequent intervals, as 
we laboured upwards with our 
heavy equipment, we heard a thin 
whinish sound. “Tropical insects,” 
I said, and Blackton nodded. 

Whenever we set up the camera 
for pictures, with me standing in 










the open and calling to Rough 
Riders to stand up so that we could 
get a better shot, the “insects” be¬ 
came particularly bothersome. But 
you couldn’t operate an old- 
fashioned tripod camera from a 
belly position. 

I had finished a shot and was 
reaching up to lower the camera 
when two bullets pierced its wooden 
door. I barely suggested to Black ton 
that it was foolish to go on in this 
manner when a verdict was reached: 
Vitagraph would retreat. VVe had 
got what we came to Cuba for. 
Bc.sidcs, wc told each other, piling 
reason on reason, our film supply 
was running low. 

We hoarded a trans[x>rt leaving 
for the United States that aftcrn(X)n. 

New York was buzzing with 
news of naval victory when we 
arrived—Admiral Cervera, bottled 
up in Santiago by American war¬ 
ships, had been lambasted trying to 
make a run for it. Reporters asked 
if we had got that battle. 

“Certainly, certainly,” I said, 
Hushed with the triumph of the 
moment. 

Once in our office, we knew we 
were in trouble. Word had spread 
that Vitagraph had the Battle of 
Santiago Bay! How to get out of 
this one.? Blackton said we could 
fake a sea battle and I said he was 
insane, but as the minutes passed 
the idea got better and better. Why 
not? 

At this time street vendors in 
New York were selling photographs 


of ships of the American and Span¬ 
ish Hects. We bought a set and cut 
out the battleships. On a table we 
placed one of artist Blackton’s large 
canvas-covered frames and filled it 
with water an inch'deep. To .stand 
the ships in the water, we nailed 
them to small squares of wood. In 
this way a little “shelf” was provided 
behind each ship, and on this wc 
placed pinches of gunjxjwder—three 
flinches for each ship—not too 
many, we felt, for a major sea 
engagement. 

For background, Blackton daubed 
clouds on a tinted cardboard. To 
each ship we attached a fine thread 
to pull the ships past the camera. 

We needed someone to blow 
smoke. Mrs. Blackton, in that day 
of non-smoking womanhood, volun¬ 
teered, and an office boy from next 
dtxir obliged witli a fine haze from 
a cigar. Blackton, concealed behind 
the tabic, touched olT the gun¬ 
powder with a wire taper, drew one 
ship, then another, into the scene 
and stirred up waves. I cranked the 
camera. And the battle was on. 

When wc developed the print, wc 
were wildly excited at what wc saw 
on the screen. The smoky overcast 
and fiery Hashes gave the scene 
remarkable realism. The film and 
lenses of that day were imperfect 
enough to conceal the crudities of 
our miniature. Deception though it 
was, it was the forerunner of the 
elaborate “special effects” technique 
of modern picturemaking. 

The Battle of Santiago Bay and 
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/j6 CAME THE SUPER-COLOSSAL 


our 3o-minute-long Fighting with 
Our Boys in Cuba played to capacity 
houses. The newspapers congratu¬ 
lated us on our remarkable on-the- 
spot coverage. 

J.'Stuart Blackton and I founded 
the Vitagraph Corporation almost 
by accident. One hot July day, as we 
were walking down a street in New 
York City, we heard an uproar 
emanating from a storeroom and 
heard someone say, “It\s a fake; it’s 
done with mirrors! ” 

Inside, people were crowded round 
a boxlike cabinet. This was Thomas 
Edison’s “kinctoscopc," and it was 
causing a furore everywhere. The 
cabinet housed a 40-foot strip of 
him which ran on rollers like a fan 
belt, the film flitting past the 
viewer’s gaze with such rapidity 
that it appeared to be imbued with 
life. Thirty seconds of this new 
marvel cost five rents, the subject 
matter embracing such innocences 
as a man laughing, a child skipping, 
waves lapping on a shore. 

From that night on, Blackton and 
I knew what we wanted to do. “If 
we could only project pictures on a 
screen,” I said. **Moaing pictures, 
not slides!” This called upfin us to 
improve on no less a genius than 
Edison. But Jim was game. He saw 
it as a challenge—to me. I was 20 
years old and the official machinist 
of this partnership. 

We took Vitagraph’s name from 
the dictionary—“vita” for life and 
“graph” for,picturc. Our office was 
a top-floor ibft. When we put one 


of Edison’s kinetoscope films on my 
first crude projecting machine it 
appeared on the screen as a rushing 
blur. I knew that each separate 
picture had to be brought to a stop 
even if onlv for a fraction of a 
second. By cutting away a section of 
one of the rublxir rollers which 
moved the film I got an instant’s 
hesitation and partial success. Later, 
when someone else perfected the 
sprocket wheel for projection ma¬ 
chines I adopted th.it. 

Vitagraph’s first “selected shorts” 
were 50 feet long and consumed 
about a minute—a fire engine an¬ 
swering a call, trams on Broadway 
and a famous train called the Black 
Hiamond. The Rlacl{ Diamond was 
oiir pride and jov. ft! flash the first 
frame of the picture on the screen as 
a still, while Blackton, who prided 
himself on his oratoric.il powers, 
would advance up>n the stage. 
“You will see this train take life, 
ladies and gentlemen, in a most 
astounding manner.” He then with¬ 
drew to the wings to simulate the 
noise of a train, beating furiously on 
saucepans, metal sheetingand hollow 
pi[x.'s. Ag.iinst this frightening cre- 
.scendo, the train would jump into 
motion and s|x:ed towards the audi¬ 
ence. At the |xjint where it appeared 
certain that the monster would hurl 
itself from the screen, babies 
yowled, women screamed and men 
sat aghast. 

when the public was tired of 
mere motion, we decided to film a 
story. Our first such production, 
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The Burglar on the Roof, was not 
distinguished for its complexity. It 
was composed of two incidents: (a) 
a burglar pries at a skylight and (b) 
he is arrested by a policeman who, 
mirabile d'lctu, nap[iens to he on the 
roof at the moment. Blackton played 
the burglaf, darkly garbed and 
carrying the inevitable black bag. 
We paid a friend $2 to play the 
policeman and hired his outfit, com¬ 
plete with helmet and truncheon, 
for $1.50. Thus the entire produc¬ 
tion cost IIS $3.50, exclusive of film. 

We shot the scenes on the roof of 
our own building. As it happened, 
Mrs. Olson, the janitor’s wife, was 
sweeping the stairs leading to the 
roof. She came upon our melodrama 
just as the [X)licemaii was grajipling 
with the intruder. One lo<^k was 
enough for this brave woman. With 
broom upraised she flew into the 
battle, raining blows down on the 
heads of the startled actors. 

Film was too expensive for us to 
reshoot the scene. At the theatre, the 
next night, we awaited develop 
ments with bated breath. The aiicii- 
ence was apathetic during the first 
scene. Then Mrs. Olson rushed into 
the picture with her warring broom. 
There was a shout and a burst of 
merriment. Mrs. Olson saved the 
day! For Vitagraph, at least, slap 
stick comedy was born. 

Making Aims on the rtxif of our 
office building was ham{x;rcd by 
bursts of steam that whipped out of 
exhaust pipes to swirl about the 
actors'^&eacb. Hardly a desirable 


effect when, say, a mother is sup¬ 
posedly conversing with her daughter 
in the quiet of a boudoir. So we 
worked out a plan. When the wind 
changed I would shout, “Stop!” 
The players froze in their positions. 
When the steam clouds cleared I 
called, “Go!” and the drama moved 
forward again. If the players held 
their exact positions the sudden 
stop was not detectable in the 
Anal Aim. 

On becalmed days, however, the 
steam lingered on the set and the 
players grew restless. So we began to 
“cast” the steam in a number of pic¬ 
tures. Stories were set in lumber 
factories, ironwfirks, and so on, 
where the sudden appearance of 
steam was plausible. We called them 
“steam shorts.” 

Hiring “paid actors” pjscd other 
problems. Since there was no sound- 
recording in those days, players took 
to talking in a natural manner be¬ 
fore the cameras. At Arst it was in- 
mK'ent chit-chat, but on occasion 
highly imjirop'r stories were told. 
S<x>n theatre managers complained 
that their patrons, particularly the 
deaf, were reading the lips of players 
and that their words were often not 
in keeping with the tender .scenes 
portrayed. Wc became the indus¬ 
try’s Arst cen.sors. 

Despite our masterpieces, how¬ 
ever, public interest in dickers 
waned. Known as a “cha.scr” or 
show-closer, a flicker had only to be 
thrown on the .screen lietween stage 
shows and the patrons streamed out 
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in disgust. It was a sui-»;-fire way of 
clearing the house. The day of mov¬ 
ing pictures was over, said our 
friends; we would lx? wise to sell 
out and salvage what wc could. 

Then the battleship Maine ex¬ 
ploded in Havana Harbour, and our 
success with The Battle of Santiago 
Bay saved Vitagraph from failure. 

The potential of the newsreel pic¬ 
ture as a permanent record of his¬ 
toric events was further brought 
home to me when by a caprice of 
fate I filmed tiie ^sassination of 
President McKinley. The date was 
September 6, 1901. A reception for 
the President in HulTalo had at¬ 
tracted 10,000 (Koplc, each hoping 
to shake his hand. Mv camera was 


oflF to the side, commanding an open 
view of tlic President. 

My attention was drawn to a 
young man standing in line, a hand¬ 
kerchief draped over his right hand. 
I remember wondering whether he 
had an injury. The President ap¬ 
parently had the same thought; he 
reached out to clasp the youth’s 
left hand. The reply was two sharp 
bursts from under the handkerchief. 
The President, incredulous, fear- 
stricken, stepped back and sank 
down. Cfuards seized the assassin. 

Our negative deteriorated in the 
course of time, but 1 still have four 
or five frames showing Mr. McKin¬ 
ley at that moment of uncompre¬ 
hending terror. 


Drivin Women 

Ai'TtH hearing someone complain about the difliculty of parallel park¬ 
ing, a lady driver insisted there was nothing Ui it. "You back,” she said, 
“until you run into the car behind, then go forward until you run into 
the car in front.” 

A MAN spotted a young woman futilcly edging in anil out of a tiny 
parking space. Ten minutes later, thanks to his directions, the car was 
neatly parked in the space. 

“Thank you very much,” the woman said. “This is \cry nice, but 1 was 
trying to get out.” 

Out driving one day, my friend and 1 came upon some road repairs. 
After waiting a few minutes for a bulldozer to get out of the way, we 
proceeded cautiously. As she leaned out of the window to make sure that 
the car was in the right track, my frieiul called to a w'orkman standing 
by: “Am I all right.'" 

He glanced at her and grinned approvingly: “You certainly Uxjk all 
right to me.” —D.n.s. 

A YOUNG LADY was asked by the prosecuting counsel, “What gear were 
you in when the crash took place 

She replied quickly, “A beret, two-tone shoes and a grey flannel suit.” 



What gears do, and how 


Obsci ve Science 
in Actio It ! — III 


By Marland Manchester 


O UR mechanical civili/alion runs 
on gears—intermeshing Uxjthed 
wheels of many shapes and sizes 
which transmit power in almost 
every machine in use. There arc 
more than loo dilTerent varieties of 
gears, but most of them stem from 
a few basic designs. 


''' 


M o £,t c o m - 
mon is the spur 
gear. When the 
small gear is at¬ 
tached to the driv- 
ing shaft of an 
engine, the large gear turns at a 
slower speed than the small gear: 
while the small near makes one revo- 
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lution the large gear makes only a 
fraction of a revolution. The slower- 
moving large gear, however, exerts 
more turning force on the mechan¬ 
ism to be operated than could the 
rapidly revolving gear. Such gear 
combinations on an ocean liner re¬ 
duce the high speed of the turbines 
to the lower speed of the propeller; 
cars, aeroplanes and many machines 
use tliis gear system. If the driving 
power is applied to the large gear, 


the small gear turns several times 
while the large gear turns once, thus 
producing higher speed in the 
mechanism to which the small gear 
is attached—but with a decrease in 
turning force. 

The bevel 

gear is used to 
“turn power 
round a corner.” 
It is used to trans¬ 
fer power from a 
driving shaft to a shaft operating at 
right angles to the driving shaft. In 
your car the differential which trans¬ 
fers power from the driving shaft 
to the rear axle is a complicated set 
of bevel gears. 

Gear pumps 

are used to force 
heavy fluids 
through pipes in 
oil Helds and in 
the lubrication 
systems of cars and other machines. 
The sketch shows how tightly 
fitting gears, resembling twin water 
wheels, force the oil through the 
engine. 

Tile widely 
used worm gear 
also transmits 
power at a right 
angle to the driv¬ 
ing force, a con¬ 
tinuous screw turning the large 
gear at a relatively slow speed and 
giving a proportionally stronger 
turning force. W hen used in a 
simple hand windlass, with a crank 









attached to the worm and a puHey 
to the large gear, it enables the 
man who turns the crank to lift a 
muck greater weight than he could 
without this mechanical aid 

The rack-and- 
pinion gear 
transforms the 
rotary motion of a 
motor into the back and forth motion 
required in many machines In some 
flat-bed printing presses, one pinion 
gear meshes with the rack to push 
it forward and is then disengaged, 
then a second pinion gear turning 
in the opposite direction moves into 
place, pushing the rack back to its 

original position 
Many odd- 
shaped gears per¬ 
form ingenious 
tricks. Elliptical 
and square gears 



change steady rotary tnotion into 
alternately slow and fast motion^ 
the gear that is driven turning 
slowest when the distance is great¬ 
est between its centre and the teeth 
engaged. 

Intermittent-motion gears, 

which are irregular in shape, pro¬ 
vide two different speeds and a 

complete stop by 
means of varying 
diameters and 
missing teeth. 
Where the teeth 
are missing, the 
smooth surface of the driving gear 
slides over the smooth surface of 
the driven gear without turning 
It. Gears of this type arc used in 
machine tools that turn out com¬ 
plicated parts ind in packaging 
machines that copy the movements 
of the human hand 



The Man Next Door 

Excerpts from Burton HtllisN department in Bettu Homit iy Oat dent 

A piciURE WINDOW will bring the out of-doors into a living room, right 
enough But a little son’s two little feet will bring in more of it 

My wife often shows little or no interest in what I am saying—unless 
I happen to be saying it to another woman. 

By the time a boy gets old enough to know how much he owes his 
parents, some girl comes along and gets most of the interest 

Couldn’t help being impressed by that young fellow who was courting 
our Rosie Painted on the side of his car was this declaration “Some of 
the world’s bravest women pass through these doors.” 




The man who brought philosophy down to earth 


Wkai LJhilcli 'Ull ( ),ri‘ 



to John 


Condensed from The Saturday Review 
Max Eastman 


‘fin ' 

I Ihe most profound and complete 
expression of American genius,” 
.Lwas the phrase used by the 
University of Paris in conferring a 
degree upon John Dewey in 1930. 
The opinion was shared by a major¬ 
ity of learned men the world over. 

Dewey was, to liegin with, the 
man who saved American children 
from dying of boredom in school. 
His influence changed the school, as 
the Encyclopfvdia Britannicu says, 
“from a place where children pre¬ 
pare for life to a place where chil¬ 
dren live.” He was also a philos¬ 
opher, who created the first and 
only system of philosophy entirely 
native to America. 

Those two achievements are 
enough to fill a life. Hut to under¬ 
stand Dewey as a “complete ex¬ 
pression of American genius” you 
have to know the character of the 
man. 

I had a rare opportunity to attain 


such knowledge, for 1 began my 
career as his “Assistant,” and his 
pupil, in philosophy. It happened 
liecause an instructor under him 
had died suddenly in the middle of 
the year. Probably no other pro¬ 
fessor in the world would have 
given me the job, for I was just out 
of college and knew almost nothing 
about philosophy. Hut Dewey satis¬ 
fied himself that 1 was capable of 
knowing something about it; and 
for four years he was my closest in¬ 
tellectual friend. 

In those days John Dewey looked 
like portraits of Robert Louis Ste¬ 
venson : the same Hat hair and black 
moustache, and the .same luminous 
cye.s, wells of dark, tenderly intelli¬ 
gent light. He iKsed to come into 
class with his tie out of contact with 
his collar, or a trou.ser-leg caught up 
on his suspender. Once he came for 
a whole week witli a rent in his 
coat which cau.sed a flap of cloth to 
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stick out near the shoulder hke a 
cherub’s wing His hair looked as 
though he had combed it with a 
towel. 

He would come in through a side 
door With a briskness that lasted 
until he reached his chair, then he 
would sag. With an elbow on the 
desk he would rub his hand over 
his face, push back his hair, purse 
his mouth and look \aguelv off over 
the heads of the class, as though he 
might find in idea on the ceiling 
He always would find one And 
then he would begin to talk, slowly, 
with little emphasis and long 
pauses, and frequent glances up 
there to sec it he was getting it 
right. 

He was thinking, ritncr than lee 
turing, and taking his time about it 
The process was rather unrelated to 
his pupils—until one of them asked 
a question 1 hen those glowing ey es 
would come down from the ceiling 
and shine into that student, and 
draw out of him ind his innocent 
question intellecluil wonders such 
as the pupil never imagined had 
their seeds in his brain 

Dewey’s unqualihed giving of at¬ 
tention to whatever ansbody, no 
matter how humble, might have to 
say was one of the rarest gifts of his 
genius He would conduct long cor¬ 
respondences—pecking away with 
two fingers on a worn old typewriter 
—^with c^scure people—carpenters, 
phimbers, cigar store keepers— 
from all over the world, discussing 
like problems of Hfe with them as 


though they were the heads of uni* 
versitics. 

Dewey was not only American, 
but you might almost say average 
American. Nobody would ever call 
him brilliant He published 38 
books and 815 articles and pamph¬ 
lets—a pile 12 feet seven inches 
high—but if he ever wrote one 
quotable sentence it has got lost in 
the pile 

He was born in Vermont—and 
had Vermont’s dry, slow, non com¬ 
mittal utterance His father ran the 
general store, and had a sign up 
“Hams and Cigars—Smoked and 
Unsmoked “ 1 he family was no 
more poor thin rich, but if John 
wanted pocket money he had to 
earn it—which he did by delivering 
papers after schcx)l 

He swam and skated on Lake 
Ch implain, hut w is no good at “set 
games”—not competitive enough, 
I think He was a great reidcr, but 
did not circ for “set lessons,” either 
He didn’t get high marks People 
were more impressed with his sweet 
temper and selflessness than with 
his brains 

He used to say that he wouldn’t 
have gone to college if there hadn’t 
been one there in Burlington to 
slide into He slid through the first 
three years, too, without throwing 
off any sparks He joined the White 
Street Congregational Church with 
sincere religious feeling but no pro¬ 
found experience of conversion He 
was a good boy and wanted to be 
better, and thought God would help 




People have odd ideas about him ! 

Tlie Swiss watch-craftMiian is proud of eyes, fingers trained till 
they’re exact as a surgeon’s. 

But if you think all craftsmen cling to old methods—the maker of 
the good Swiss jewelled-lever watch would laugh. At his fingertips 
he has an old skill -hut at his elbow, the newest precision-tools, 
the latest product ion-methods. 

How' can you judge his expert work without expert help? Only . 
your jeweller can tell you which watch is the "best buy." Can give 
you full choice from the latest t5TXJs. Can guarantee a new watch 
in perfect condition, ('an give you skilled future servicing. For he’s 
a specialist backed by the resources of the Swiss watch industry. 

Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard 



The WATCHMAKERS 


OF SWITZERLAND 











him—that wa^ all. He was an im¬ 
peccable Sunday-school teacher. 

In his third year in the Univer¬ 
sity of Vermont this placid life 
process was unsettled by a course in 
physiology with a textbook written 
by Thomas Henry Huxley, Dar¬ 
win’s great disciple. In reading 
Huxley's account of how man’s 

actions are determined bv his ner\’es 

* 

and brain, Dewcv felt himself to be 
in a different world from that in 
which as a Sunday-school teacher he 
was telling boys how they should be 
determined by the s<^ul. He found 
Huxley’s world c.xciting; he was 
swept off his feet by the rapture of 
scientific knowledge. Yet he could 
not stop thinking of life in the old 
terms of moral aspiration. There 
seemed to be some chasm between 
these tw'o worlds, a chasm over 
which this lanky, shy, black-eyed 
boy yearned in the intense way 
that most shy hoys dt> over the gulf 
that separates them from their best 
girl. 

As a result, his iinal year was an 
ardent adventure. He plunged heart 
and soul into his studies. He led his 
class and got the highest marks on 
'record in philo.sophy. Ily the end of 
that year there was little hope left 
in the Dewey family that John 
would turn out to be anything more 
useful than a philosopher. 

After graduation, he went to Oil 
City, Pennsylvania, to teach in a 
secondary school run by his cousin. 
One evening while he sat reading 
he had what he called a **mystic ex¬ 



perience.” It was not very dramatic. 
There was no vision — just a 
supremely blissful feeling that his 
worries were over. When he tried to 
convey this emotional experience to 
me in words, it came out like this: 
“What are you worrying about, 
anyway? Everything that’s here is 
here, and you can just lie back 
on it.” 

“I’ve never had any doubts since 
then,” he added, “nor any beliefs. 
To me faith means not worrying.” 

At the end of the year Dewey’s 
cousin resigned her job, and his 
went with it. He went back to Bur¬ 
lington with a new tranquillity in 
his heart, but still the old tension in 
his head about that chasm hclween 
the material and moral .sciences. To 
close that chasm was the main pre¬ 
occupation of his intellectual life. 
'I'hat is what his philosophy was 
created for. He taught that all 
thinking, even about the stars and 
die universe, is “instrumental,” and 
its truth is tKjthing more than its 
success in bringing human beings to 
their ends, 'fbus he sought to give 
moral judgments the force and va¬ 
lidity possessed bv judgments of 
fact. Dewey was intensely concerned 
about being good, but he wanted 
goodness to be harder and less 
mollycoddle than it was in the 
Sunday school. He wanted it to 
have a firmer hold on the thinking 
mind. 

Later he borrowed from an aunt 
and went to study philosophy at 
Johns Hopkins University. When 




he received his Ph.D. degree in 
1884, President Gilman offered him 
some advice: “Don’t be so book¬ 
ish, don’t live such a secluded life; 
get out and see people.” 

At the University of Michigan, 
where he went as an instructor, was 
a student named Alice Chipman, 
who lived at his boarding-house. 
She was a strong-minded girl, an 
ardent woman sulTragist, dee})ly re¬ 
ligious but of no church, and bril¬ 
liantly intolerant of “hunk.” It was 
good luck—or was it good sense?— 
that John Dewey loved and married 
such a woman. She had an adoring 
admiration of his genius, hut she 
had also a feminine impatience of 
the cumbersome load of ideokjgical 
considerations that he had to carry 
along when arriving at a decision. 
Her own decisions were swift, 
direct, harshly realistic. She put 
“guts and .^tuning”—the phrase is 
Dewey’s—into what had been with 
him mere intellectual conclusions. 
She kept pulling him down into the 
real world, where, as his own philos¬ 
ophy insisted, a man (^ught to he. 

Mo.st of the lime there were (ivc 


itself; education is growth under 
favourable conditions; the school is 
a place where those conditions 
should be regulated scientifically. 

He encouraged his children to 
cope with difficulties created by 
their own activities. Dewey’s study 
was directly under the bathroom. 
One day, absorbed in a new theory 
of arithmetic, he felt a stream of 
water trickling down his hack. He 
rushed upstairs to find the bathtub 
occupied by a fleet of sailing-boats, 
the water brimming over, and his 
small hoy Fred busy with both 
hands shutting it off. The child 
turned as he opened the door, and 
said severely: “Don’t argue, John 
—get the mop!” 

In 1894 Dewey went to the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, where he had 
been offered the chair of Philos¬ 
ophy and Education—a combina¬ 
tion hitherto unknown in the aca¬ 
demic w(irld. After the Dewevs had 
been some years in Chicago, Mrs. 
Dewey organized and became the 
headmistress of an elementarv 
school in which Dewev’s theories 
could he tried out. He believed that 


children romping round the Dewey 
house. They did not disturb his 
meditations in the least, indeed, 
Dewey was at his best as a logician 
with one child climbing up his 
trouser-leg and another fishing in 
his inkwell. 

Dewey’s children kept the prob¬ 
lems of philosophy bound up in his 
mind with the problems of educa¬ 
tion. Education, he believed, is life 


children should learn by doing and 
thinking. He wanted them so 
placed that problems would arise 
out of their own natural interests 
and activities. Thev .should them¬ 
selves .select the information rele¬ 
vant to the solution of a problem 
and themselves apply it experi¬ 
mentally. Education has moved in 
that direction now for half a cen¬ 
tury, and throughout the world 
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John Dewey is recognized as the 
author of the movement. 

Dewey was, pcrliaps, slightly uto¬ 
pian in his rebellion against the old 
pumping-in .system of education. 
But he did not believe in consecrat¬ 
ing children’s whims. He had more 
horse .sense than some of those who 
now conduct “j^rogressivc educa¬ 
tion” in his name. 

The .school was a flourishing suc¬ 
cess, but a falling out with the pre.si- 
dent of the universitv put an end 
to it after two ye.irs. Dewey re¬ 
signed in 1904 and accepted a pro¬ 
fessorship at 0 )lumbia University, 
where he remained for the rest of 
his ac.ademic life. Ideas were sprout¬ 
ing lip through the bricks at Oiluin- 

bia in tho.se days, and Dew'ev’s 
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mind was happy there. 

He c.stablishcd his home on r.,ong 
Island and jire.servcd his conl.'ict 
with reality by raising eggs and 
vegetables .ind selling them U) the 
ncighbour.s. He ii.sed to boast that 
he earned enough money in one 
year to “pay for his keep.” 

Dewey’s long life W'as .1 spectacle 
of unwavering devotion to his }irin- 
ciples. This was dramatically illus¬ 
trated when Joseph Stalin, in the 
notorious Moscow trials {)f ^8, 

extorted confc.ssions from the lead¬ 
ing old Bolsheviks that they had 
plotted with 'IVolsky to overthrow 
the Soviet Government. "I hou-sands 
of his old comrades in arms were 
.shot and Stalin made fast his dicta¬ 
torship. Dewey, then 80, headed a 


Commission of Inquiry that went to 
Mexico, where Trotsky lived, and 
held prolonged hearings on the quc.s- 
tion of the plots and Trotskv’sguilt. 
The incjuiry was in effect a trial—a 
trial of Stalin and a determination 
f)f the real meaning of his regime. Its 
deci.sion that the Moscow trials were 
a fake and .Stalin was a treacherous 
tyrant would, hail it been heeded, 
have saved the free, world from 
years of almo.st fatal blunders. 

(Communists, nf course, dc.scnbcd 
Dewey as “.senile.” I’hc charge of 
.senility looked a little fooli.sh when 
he published, almost .simultaneously 
with the I ai 59 page reports of the 
Dewey CCommission. what mav ap¬ 
pear in hislor\ as his major work, 
Lo^ic, The Theory of Inquiry. 

Dewey was never senile. There 
was never a quaver in his voice, ora 
quiver in his handwriting. He mar¬ 
ried a .second time at 87. A footnote 
to the last letter 1 received from him 
reads: “We have two children, a 
boy of five and a half and a girl of 
eight, brother and sister, war refu¬ 
gees. As we’ve onlv been married a 
little over a \car we think we’ve 
done prellv well.” 

At a banquet tendered him on his 
9()th birthdav he made the most 
vital and vigorous .s|x*ech of all 
tho.se prescjit. John I')cwcv was .still 
cle.'ir-hcaded, .still thinking and 
writing—with children still romp¬ 
ing round him—when he was 
stricken with pneumonia and died 
on June I, 1952, in his 93rd year. 






Condensed from the book by 

W. L. White 


This is the story of the wounded soldiers of Korea. Back from 
the froscen, bloody ridges they come, these shattered boys, still 
brave, still spirited. This is the never-to-be-forgotten story of their 
Calvary. 

William L. White, author of They Were Expendable^ has written 
another war classic of stark horror and shining heroism. 






fjjCK iJowii (!ic‘ liic!*: 


1 HAVE BEEN talking to wounded Ameriaui soldiers from Korea— 
average boys, most of them just under 20, who were pulled 
from their homes to fight across the Pacific. I have talked to the 
doctors and nurses who have tended them. Here 1 have tried to tell, 
in their own words, how some of these boys came by their wounds; 
how they were got down olT the ridges; what Jt is like, a short hour 
or so later, to get the miraculous ministrations of a Mash (Mobile 
Army Surgical Hospital); what happens as they are moved on to 
Japan and, finally, to the United States. 

This is the story of how these lads face [lain and death, and of 
how, in ways that seem to me quite wonderful, the legs or arms or 
lives of thousands of lliem arc being saved when, a few years ago, 
they would have been lost. 
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<su 1* IRONT with the trigger- 
pullers there are no rules «)n how 
you can get cl»>bbered. You can get 
yours, as do most, when you are 
only carrying out orders, doing 
nothing above or beyond the call of 
duty. Or you may get it, for in¬ 
stance, from a dead man, just after 
you killed him. This was the case 
with Eddie Keith. 

Seven months after those charac¬ 
ters started gossiping away in that 
truce tent, Eddie ha<l volunteered 
for raids. The operation here was 
that one night six of you would go 
out to ambush the Chinese. You 
would crouch down beside paths 
they might use. I’hc Reds would 
come out between 9.30 and ii to 
prowl round. So then you shoot at 
them. 

One day the Colonel gut a notion 
/50 


the Chinese were regularly using 
a certain path deep in no man’s land, 
so Eddie’s six-man unit was sent out 
that night, deejicr than any other 
[latrol had ever gone. A.s hi.s weapon, 
Eddie picked a grease gun, so called 
because it looks like one, hut it i.s 
really a tanker's weapon—a com¬ 
pact submachine giin which shoots 
thirty 45 slug.s at a loading. 

The hoys got to the Colonel’s path 
about 8.30 and spread out so 
they could mow down the Chinese 
when they came along. For two 
hours nothing hapjicncd and, wait¬ 
ing, you get a little restless. Eddie 
had picked up some prtjpaganda 
leaflets which the Chinese leave be¬ 
tween the lines, and now he got out 
this junk and l>cgan reading it. This 
was ca.sy because there was a bright 
moon, and light .snow was on the 
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ground. He had leaned his grease 
gun up against a bush, just within 
reach. 

One leaflet had pictures o£ Wall 
Street millionaires sitting with good- 
looking dames round some Florida 
swimming pool. Underneath it said, 
“This is what you’re fighting for!” 

Suddenly a twig crackled. It 
startled Eddie like a rifle shot. He 
looked up to see four Chinese com¬ 
ing right at him single-file, not 
following the path but cutting 
across country. 

Eddie grabbed his grease gun 
from the bush, but couldn’t decide 
whether to open fire with it or throw 
the grenade. By this time the first 
Chinese was hardly a fof)t away, so 
Eddie opened up on him and he 
dropped. Same with the Chinese 
just back of him—and he dropjx'il. 
The other two (’hinese hit the 
ground, and Eddie had started 
shcx)ting at them when one threw a 
grenade. 

Although Eddie saw him throw 
it, he was, he explains, loo dumb to 
scram. Instead, he emptied the 
grease gun’s maga/.inc into those 
last two Chinese, to make sure they 
were dead. Then he turned to dive 
—and the Chine.se grenade went off. 
The explo.sion sent him sprawling. 

Eddie’s first reaction was, all 
right, I’m hit, but at least I’m still 
alive. And then came a curious 
thing. He was lying on the ground, 
but his right leg felt like it was run¬ 
ning. Only, when he reached down to 
grab it, to stop its Bopping around, 


tst 

he found it was absolutely still! 

Meanwhile, Eddie’s five buddies, 
hearing the noi.se, had opened up on 
their own, and thought they were 
having quite a little war. When they 
had emptied their magazines, Eddie 
hollered and they came over. Two 
grabbed him, each slinging one of 
his arms over their shoulders, and 
.started carrying him. The trouble 
was, the foot of th;>t leg was turned 
round backwards, ,'ind it kept hit¬ 
ting rocks or catching in birshes. 
After about a hundrerl yards of this, 
Eddie said just to leave him. So 
two of the boys went back for a 
litter, but the other three stayed 
with him. 

When the litter arrived, the medi- 
tal orderly gave Eddie morphine. 
His right leg had an artery blown 
out in back, so th.it blood was 
running down his ankle; it was very 
cold. He had a pretty deep flc.sh 
wounil in the right hip; .so his Kick 
was freezing. Hut his good leg— 
that’.s the one he still has—W’asn’t 
.so bad. 

Well, the guys all took their 
parkas ofT and covered Eddie with 
them on the litter and started carry¬ 
ing him. It took four hours, up hill 
and down. Eddie didn’t pass out, 
but he kept hoping he would. 

Finally they came to a litter-jeep 
that had been ordered two miles out 
into no man’s land to bring him in. 
As Eddie was loaded into it, he 
asked a buddy to wite to his mother 
that he wasn’t rcallv hurt bad. The 
guy said he would, that very night. 



BACK DOWN THE RIDGE 
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YOU may get your clobbering 
when you have been close to serious 
danger but, because you have started 
back, are sure it is now past, 'rhis 
was what hap|)encd to C^orj). Wil¬ 
liam Murray. 

Bill Murray was part of an in¬ 
fantry cover for a lank patrol along 
one bank of a river, ihe other bank 
of whicli was held by the C^hincsc. 
“Six of us,” he remembers, “were 
riding on this tank, plus three or 
four engineers, and inside were the 
five tankers.” 

Bill thinks it must ha\e been a 
shell that liit the tank. “It seemei! 
like I heard the roar, aiul that was 
jll,”hcsa\s.Somelinu l.ilerhefouiul 
himself Iviiv' on the yroiind, listen- 
i-ng to the t.ink burn, tlic roasting 
machine nun ammunition crackle 
and poj), the heavier stull boom. 

He noticed pains in his legs. Look¬ 
ing down, he saw that both were 
bent under him—the bones snapf>ed 
ofT ju.si above his btxjl-tops. b'igiir- 
ing he’d better try to get to cover, 
he dug first one elbow, then the 
other into the earth, and pulled him¬ 
self into a gully, lie didn't realize 
yet how b.idly burned he was. (All 
his hair was off, and his face was 
so bad that for two months they 
wouldn’t let him sec a mirror.) 

Lying in the gully, Bill heard 
someone calling out for a medic. I Ic 
recognized the voice as that of 
Bokaski, a newly .irrived replace¬ 
ment, one of the two othi rs who 
lived through that explosion. So he 
hollered to Bokaski not to worry. 


just to lie still and smoke a cigarette. 

Next he heard another voice say, 
“There’s one over there.” He told 
the guys to go o\er and look after 
the Bokaski kid fir.st. When rhev 
came back fc»r Bill, they got his arms 
over their shoulders, slung his broken 
legs on their rifles and started oil. 

'I'hen he must have passed out for 
a while, but remembers lx;ing 
loaded into a litter-jeep. 'I'hen he 
p.isscd out again, hut remembers 
thetn asking his name and home 
address, and all that stuff, in the 
Battalion Aiil station. I'nr a l(»ng 
time alter that he doesn't remember 
anything else for sure. 

Mn: »..in get your clobbering 
when vou are as far hack of vour 
lines as i'ldiiie Keieli was out in 
front of them. 

Nineteen-Near-old i*hillip ’l'hf)rii 
hill was h.iek of the lines when he 
and .seven other iJiivs were told to 

O / 

pick up the grenades that were st,U' 
tered about, as tbey alwavs are in .1 
fouglit-oNcr area, 'flic bovs h.itl col 
Icctcd eight in a pile, and were all 
standing nearby--when suddcnlv 
the firing pin fell out of one. 

Two things got I’hil into trouble. 
One was that, when you have been 
in combat, you think about saving 
your buddies even before .saving 
\ourself. 'I'he other was that Bhil is 
a pretty good b.'iseball plavcr, and 
thi.s was one f)f those grenade' with 
a three-.second fu.se, which .seemed 
plenty of lime. 

Since he was closest, Phil figured 
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he could pick it up ju;d pitch it 
away, before it scl off ihc others in 
the pile and maybe hurt someone. 
He grabbed it and pulled his arm 
just back of his head. In another 
half-second that grenade would have 
been yards away- lUit just then it went 
off. The fuse could have been short. 

The grenade, of course, knocked 
Phil siliy. The ocher boys later told 
him the explosion had spun him 
round three times licfore he fell. 
And when he came to. he found the 
hand of his pitching arm hail just 
disappeared. 

Phil was also l^leedinj* from the 
neck anil head, with a couple of 
shrapnel slugs in his shoulder and 
two more in his right leg. .Still, he 
was able to climb out of the litter- 
jeep and walk without hel[> into the 
Aid tent. 

N’YONE who survives a combat in¬ 
jury owes much to the medical-aid 
men who go with every attack force 
into the hot places. 'Phe medics b;tn- 
dage or splint the walking woiimled, 
using a bayonet or any piece of 
w<x)d lying around—and siicli men 
can get down o(T the ridge alone. 
Ikit if you are bailly wounded, the 
medic furnishes you with morphine 
and, if pos.sihle, |?lasma; and, of 
course, a litter. 

Few know better than Medic 
Freddie Wolf why the medics’ 
casualty rate is higher even than 
that of the trigger-pullers. Freddie’s 
last patrol started when the platoon 
he was assigned to came over the 


top of a little knoll and all hell broke 
loose—small-arms and machine-gun 
nre. When the Reds also began 
zeroing in with mortars, Freddie’s 
outfit sl.'trtcd to scatter. 

fiis hiiddy, (lil.stad, got hit in 
both Icg.s, so Fredilic yelleil to a 
couple of guvs to help him lift (lil- 
stad on a stretcher. Lugging him, 
they ducked duwn into an ahan- 
doned trench. There Freddie stopped 
Ciilstad’s bleeding, and was giving 
him morphine when suddenly there 
was a terrible crash. 

I'redilie next remembers his ears 
ringing. 'J’hen he felt bl<M)d giisl)ing 
out of his mouth. 1 le could smell 
smoke and taste powder. U had 
been a high-fragmenlalion niori.ir. 

Fred had been hit pretty iiad in 
the riglit of his chest, a hig chunk 
had been blown out of one ankle, 
anil another out of ihe lop of his 
right arm, anil sirme hones out of his 
right hand. Ihii toilav in a U.S. hos¬ 
pital h'reddie shows you th.il he still 
h.'is giMxl movement in three fmgers. 

All the others, inclutling (lilstad, 
were dead. Frcil s.tys, “I must have 
been li\ing right.” 

first slop alter being clob¬ 
bered is a Battalion Aid staliim, or, 
as the lr<M)ps call it, a BA lent. You 
will now he anywhere from a couple 
ol. miles to .1 couple of llioiisand 
yards from the s[K)1 wlierc you were 
picked u(i—and possibly you arc 
still under (Chinese rifle fire. J'or if 
men arc occasionally hit as they lie 
on litters outside a BA tent, still 
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more lives are saved by keeping that 
tent close to the fighting—so close, 
in fact, that sometimes it must move 
two or three times in one day, to 
follow the moving battle line. 

If you arc not too badly hit, the 
first thing voii will say to the doctor 
bending over your litter will be, 
“How bad am I hit, Ooc?” And no 
matter how badly you have been 
clomped, the Doc says\ou will make 
it. This is what you want to hear. 

Your nc.xt c]ucstion will probably 
be about some buddy who was hit 
earlier in the day, and was carried 
down olT the ridge ahead of you. 
Did he live to get this far.^ The 
dcx:tor will try to remember which 
one he was. 

If you stay conscious, your third 
c]ucstion will probably be. How far 
will this wound take me? To a 
Mash (Mobile Army Surgical Hos¬ 
pital).^ To Pusan? 'I'o Japan? May¬ 
be even back to the States? And ... 
how lonji will I be out of combat? 

The BA doctor's first job is to get 
your bleeding under control. If you 
weigh 150 ]X)unds you had, before 
vou were hit, about 12 pints of 
blood. A loss of five pints, unless 
quickly replaced, is usually fatal. 
The loss of six certainly would be. 

Accordingly, even if you are badly 
hit and should be rushed on to sur¬ 
gery, the BA doctor likes to keep 
you at his tent long enough to give 
you blood pia.snia. This is the prime 
weapon against shock, which kills 
more .soldiers than ever die directly 
of wounds. 


Plasma is blood which has been 
run through a centrifuge not unlike 
a cream separator. This removes the 
red corpuscles which carry oxygen 
and the white ones which fight in¬ 
fection. But the amber plasma fluid 
which remains will fill out your veins 
to make up for bl(X)d loss and keep 
you from dying of shock on the w.ay 
to the Mash, where you will get 
whole blood from the refrigerator. 
(Whole blood must be kept con¬ 
stantly under refrigeration at 40 de¬ 
grees and, even so, Khf)uld not be 
used after 20 d.ivs. A BA station has 
no icebox. Plasma can be dried into 
a heavy gelatine which keeps indefi- 
nitelv without refrigeration. BA has 
only to add distilled water.) 

While the yellow plasma is drip¬ 
ping from its bottle down the rub¬ 
ber lube and through the needle 
into your vein, the BA surgeon, 
wailing for your blood pressure to 
come back up, may stick a ma.ssive 
.syringeful of jX’nicillin into your 
buttock. He will certainly do it if 
you have a gut wound. 

Ten vears ago even a minor gun 
.shot wound in the gul was usuallv 
fatal. The tearing bullel s|)read a 
rapidly rising infcclion through the 
peritoneum, that delicate membrane 
which lines the belly. 'I’lie tlocior 
then could only treat the syjnploms 
and hope yf>u had the strength to 
throw olf the infection. Todav that 
slug of penicillin usuallv .stops the 
infection in its tracks or, if it ha.s 
already started, rolls it back—and 
your temperature along widi it. 
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So far as the Battalion Aid tent is 
concerned, you have now had the 
works. The doctor’s duty there was 
to sec, if possible, that you did not 
die on the wav back to the more 
substantial comforts of whole blood 
and an ojK*rating table. You’re on 
vour wav. 

4 * 

HE NEXT sr.vTioN aloiig your 
evacuation chain is in theory the 
division clearing company, which 
sorts the wotinded. If you have only 
lx:en lightly creased by a bullet, or 
if you have been sent down from the 
lines with frostbitten toes or a touch 
of malaria, yoii may get treatment 
here, and be sent back to combat. 

But if you are critical, y<jur stay 
\frith the clearing company will be 
brief. Mavbe, lying in the meat- 
wagon—the trigger-pullers’ name 
for an ambulance—you will feel the 
driver brake to a stop, hear him yell 
to the clearing company, “I got 
.some in here looks pretty bad! ” 
And the clearing-company lieu¬ 
tenant will shout back, “Take 'em 
on over to Mash ! “ 

Sometimes, if ycui are as badly 
clomped as was Medic Freddie Wolf, 
when he was the only one to survive 
that (Chinese hcavy-mf>rtar round, 
you will skip the clearing company 
entirely and travel directlv from 

« t 

BA to Mash by chopper (heli¬ 
copter). The BA surgeon decides 
which cases will go down by chop¬ 
per and which by meat-wagon. 

Each chopper carries two litters in 
a balancing pair of peanut-shaped 


gondolas equipped with hooks for 
plasma bottles, so that the patient 
can continue getting the life-sustain¬ 
ing fluid while in the air if he needs 
it—which most of them do. 

A chopper can sometimes (if the 
enemy has been pushed back) pick 
up a man on die very spot where he 
got his wound and, without .a bump, 
have him on the Mash operating 
table in less than half an hour. Since 
minutes saved are lives saved, four 
ehojipers are now .-ittached to each 
Mash unit. During offensives, wh.'it 
with bringing living men back from 
the ridges and fetching up bottles of 
whole blood from the rear, all four 
may be in the air at once, and the 
Mash may be phoning other units 
to borrow more. 

Not until you have been b.'idly 
clobbered, and need quick surgery, 
do you understand how precious 
time can be. 

“If you don't save a badly wounded 
man in the lirsi two davs,*’ Armv 
surgeons used to .sav, “you ilon’l 
save him at all.’’ Diirintj World 
W'ar 1 , when base hospitals were 
often r^o miles back of the lighting, 
thoii.sands of tlesperalelv wounded 
men died on the wav back to them. 

Hut if vou couldn't get such lies- 
per.ite cases back m surgerv, couldn’t 
you bring surgery closer to the 
wounded.' ('ould vou not mavbe 
put a hos[iital on wheels.' Its operat¬ 
ing table might rest on bare earth, 
sheltered by canvas. Tlic litters on 
which the wounded arrived from 
their foxholes might do instead of 
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heavy iron beds. For heating, the 
Army’s rugged old pol-licllicd stove, 
refitted to burn oil or gasoline, could 
be moved by truck. Light and 
power? A diesel generator packed 
into a trailer could give current for 
the batteries of 200-watt bulbs over 
the operating table, and [x>wcr for 
the surgical t(X)ls. 

Thus the old-style base hospital, 
usually far from the fighting, and 
serving an Army corps, was hacked 
into three truck-borne units, each 
serving a division, and harclv out of 
artillery range. A Mash can be set 
up and operating on patients in less 
than three hours. 

Korea taught Mash commanders 
to divide their hospitals into two 
complete sections so that when the 
flash comes for a move Section A 
continues to take in and operate on 
patients, while Section 11 packs to 
leave. By the time Section A is 
ready to strike canvas the stream of 
wounded has already been diverted 
to Section H, now ready fijr business 
in the new location. 

The real lesson the Armv learned 
from Ma.sh is statistical. Of every 
i,(X)0 wounded to reach an Ameri¬ 
can hospital in World War I, 80 
died. In World War II the figure 
was reduced to 45. Of every i,o(X) 
reaching Mash roadside surgery in 
Korea, only 2jf have died! 

you arc staring at the top 
of the Mash receiving tent, a medical 
corpsman sticks a needle in your 
wrist to give you your first pint of 
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whole, red blood. Almost every 
casualty gets this on entering a Mash. 

There is a good chance that in 
this last round of combat you lost 
your dog tag, on which your par¬ 
ticular blexjd ty['x.‘ was stamped, 
and so now you are unable to tell 
the doctor which tyjic you need. 
Suppose you got the wrong type 
and it clotted in your veins? 

This can’t happen. What you get 
in a Mash is always what is tech¬ 
nically de.scril>ctl as “Type O—low- 
titre Rh.” Only about 20 per cent 
of all donors have this type, but it is 
prized becau.se Type O, and O 
alone, will mix sm<x)thly with any 
other type of blood. Hack in the big¬ 
ger rear-area hospitals, where they 
have time for careful cross-match¬ 
ing, if your type is “A” or “B" you 
get it. 

You mav he annoved to know 

y / 

how predictable was your cK)mping. 
Yesterday Division warned the com- 
manding .surgeon of the Mash in 
which you now lie that at 1800 the 
next day one of its battalions would 
attack 13 og Hill, and that a few 
hours later approximately 2cx) 
American wounded and perhaps 60 
wounded C'hinc.sc pri.soners .should 
be on their way back to Ma.sh. 

Ma.sh commanders .sav that I^ivi- 
.sion’s c.stimates on the cost of taking 
a hill never vary from the final score 
by more than a few per cent. So, 
when the litter-jeeps began rolling 
into Ma.sh this afternoon, that pint 
of bIcKxl now dripping into your 
veins had alrc.'idy been delivered by 
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chopper from the big blood bank 
farther back. 

The chances are that you have 
brought along your rifle. Why? 
Maybe because, up in the foxholes, 
you have depended on it so much 
that it has become part of you. l?ut 
now you must give it up. During 
pushes, every day a two-and-a-half- 
ton truck goes back to the rear from 
this receiving tent loaded with rifles, 
grenades, cut-ofl clothing and 
knives, all taken from the wounded. 

As for your ditty bag, which con¬ 
tains, along with your toothbrush 
and ra 7 .or, all that is really personal 
to you—letters from home, pictures 
of your girl, the letter home you 
didn't quite finish writing—don’t 
worry. They will hang that under 
your litter, and it will go with you 
on through the entire evacuation 
chain. 

If you have been clomped in an 
arm or leg, the chances arc that, 
even though it may be hanging by 
only a shred of flesh, you have 
brought it along, too, hoping it can 
be saved. But if the blood circulation 
is badly damaged, the limb will 
surely die. In how long? Eight hours 
seems to be the limit. Which is 
another reason why, in Korea, they 
move the operating rooms up near 
the guns and rush the wounded 
from the ridges on to the tables by 
chopper. 

Now, after they have cur off your 
clothes, and while you are still get¬ 
ting blood, a receiving-tent doctor 
will examine your wounds. Probably 


a few fragments of the grenade or 
mortar which got your arm or leg 
also lodged in your chest or lx;lly. If 
you aren’t in a semicoma, you will 
say what all the others before 
you have said, “Can you save my 
leg?” 

And no matter how badly 
wounded you are, you will always 
spot a nurse and get off some re¬ 
mark about how good it is to sec a 
pretty girl again. Probably you will 
manage a wolf-whistle, for the 
woundeil arc, as the nurses report, 
“Don Juans to their last breath.” 

But this may vary a little with the 
tactical situation. 

“W'c can always tell when the 
boys up front arc advancing,’’ .say 
the nurses, “because the wolf-calls of 
the incoming wounded are louder.” 

JOKiNf; ARorxn, vou di.scovcr 
that a Mash serves not only wounded 
U.S. soldiers but their allies and 
enemies as well. The Chine.se, as 
they arrive at the receiving tent, arc 
.still badly frightened, many believ¬ 
ing that they are going to be killed. 
This theory may not have been dis¬ 
couraged at the front line level, since 
a .scared prisoner is ea.sier to handle 
than a cocky one. In the Ma.sh, how- 
ever, it has its drawbacks: often, be¬ 
lieving that the doctors intend to 
butcher them on the table, the 
wounded Chinese will fight the 
amesthctic so violently that it takes 
.several orderlies to hold them down 
and large quantities of ether to put 
them under. They may then sink 
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into such deep unconsciousness that 
they must be given artificial respira¬ 
tion. 

A Mash gives wounded Chinese 
the same treatment it gives its own 
boys, except that the latter get 
it first. A badly wounded Chinese, 
however, will be sent to surgery 
ahead of a lightly wounded CJI. 

You may also see here some 
Turks, whom the nurses love as 
patients because they take every¬ 
thing with stoical grins. These 
Turks are always bewildered, 
thouch, when thev find a live 
Chinese next to them in a litter. 
Since a Turk's understanding is 
that he has been .shipped some 
10,000 miles for the express purpose 
of killing Communists, he is sure 
there has been some error, which he 
now moves to correct by arising to 
strangle his neighbour. So far, no 
Turk has succeeded. An orderly has 
always stepped in in time. 

^^5iie battle now is to get you 
ready, as fast as possible, for the op¬ 
erating table, and a critical point is 
your blood pressure. Normal is 120. 

If yours has drojipcd to Ho you are 
unconscious, in “deep shock,” which 
means near death. The doctors sel¬ 
dom let you go on the table until 
you have come up to at least 110. 
Therefore, in addition to that neces¬ 
sary pint of blood you got when 
they first set your litter down here, 
you may need, to keep you from 
dying during the operation, two or 
three more. 
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Next, corpsmen take you to the 
X-ray tent. A fractured arm or leg 
often needs only one picture to 
show the position of the jugged bone 
ends. Slugs in your chest or belly 
require at least two. 

By now your blood pressure is 
slowly rising—up to ich) and finally 
to 110. Your consciousness returns. 
You will remember hearing a voice 
from the operating tent call out, 
“Litter!” This means they have 
just fini.shcd the la.st stitch in the 
belly incision of the patient ahead 
of you and are calling for orderlies 
to take him away and bring you in. 

You will remember two medics 
picking up your litter, and a third 
your blood-rack—always it goes 
with you. You may remember that, 
in the same lent, perhaps as many as 
five other operating tables arc going. 

^’ou will remember when the 
nursc-ana’sthetist puts the cone over 
your mouth and nose and tells you 
to bre.ithe deeply. And that, for the 
next few hours or days, is all you 
will remember. 

VEX Tiioeou a Mash, during 
pushes, takes only the most critical 
cases and does only those things 
immediately necessary to save their 
lives, leaving all else for treatment in 
hospitals farther back, the pressure 
on its staff is beyond belief. In such 
periods the operating Mash surgeon 
goes on the following schedule: 

At midnight of the fir.st day he 
goes to bed for eight hours of solid 
sleep. Then he rises and starts oper- 
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acing—and continues through morn¬ 
ing, afternoon and evening. The 
midnight which begins his second 
day finds him striving to clean up 
the case load of those wounded dur¬ 
ing the afternoon and brought down 
from the ridges as soon as it was 
dark. If these are (inished by three 
or four o’clock in the morning of 
this second day, there tnav be a 
couple of hours in which be can 
take olT bis rubber apron to snatch a 
cat nap. Hut surelv be will be op¬ 
erating again stKin after dawn, when 
the chopjXTs bring in those who 
have been wounded during the 
routine Chinese night attack. 

All the morning, afternoon and 
evening of this second dav be con¬ 
tinues to cut, .s.iw, sni[) and sew. 
And by midnight the un(inisb(‘d 
case load of wailing litters may still 
be stacked so high that he wants to 
keep on. Hut now his commanding 
surgeon in.si.sts that be begin his 
.second eight-hour jicriod (;f solid 
sleep. Otherwisehiselliciencv would 
suffer. So he {mils olT bis comliat 
boots aiul spattered khaki fatigues 
for the first time m lunirs. Hv 
eight next morning he will be ready 
for a third day’.*: work under lliosc 
2(X)-w;Ut bulbs. After eight unre¬ 
lieved months of this, one surgeon 
dropped from a {xacecime weight of 
205 pounds to 140. 

Y NOW the operating-room nurse 
anaesthetist knows from vour rate of 
breathing, and from the fact that you 
have long since cca.scd struggling, 


that you are well under. How long 
will they be working on you.? The 
average abdominal operation in 
Korea has been taking between one 
and two hours. Sometimes, though, 
you .spend as much as ten hours on 
the table. It is routine, .says First-Lt. 
Loui.se Baumgartner, for a doctor 
to remove jiart of your stomach or a 
kidney, and then to have to sew up 
as many as 15 holes in vour biiwcl 
—holes made by fragmentation .stuff 
from mortars and grenades. 

Feartiil that you might go back 
into .shock anti die on the table, the 
nur.seanaslhetisi kee[').s a careful 
check on your rate tif breathing and 
the o()eraling siirgeoi watches the 
colour of your blood as he |mts on 
the artery clamps. If vour bltKKl be¬ 
gins to tlarkcn, the anxsthetist 
l^robably switches vou <;lT ether and 
on to t>.xygeii, which .should bring 
b.ick the pro{xr colour. Your breath 
ing may speed u{7 to .shallow little 
j)ants, then change to long ga.s|?s, 
with increasing amount.s of titne be¬ 
tween cavil. If it .stojis entirely, doc¬ 
tors and niir.ses will back awav 
while .1 coiijile of ortlerlies give vou 
artilicial rc.sjiir.iiion. 

If your bean .start.s lonking out, 
the surgeon is ready with .1 svringc- 
ful of adrenalin, i'liis acts on the 
heart imi.scle like a whip cut on the 
tender flanks of a llaggiiig race- 

f I Oi' O 

lujr.se; the heart lunges forward with 
its remaining .strength, w.hieh may 
be all you need. 

If you have a badly fraelured 
femur but there is still some chance 
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of saving your leg, they fix it up as 
best they can and put it in a cast, 
knowing that a decision to take the 
leg off must probably be made far¬ 
ther on down the evacuation chain. 
But many arms and legs come into 
Mush that are past saving: not only 
are bones smashed (these are easy to 
repair or replace by a graft from one 
of your several un needed ribs) but 
nerves and arteries are damaged 
beyond repair. Soon those arms or 
legs would be a mass of dead and 
putrefying ti-ssue. They must come 
off, and now. 

The most common amputation 
(also one of the simplest) is called 
the “guillotine cut.'’ With a sharp 
knife the surgeon makes a srnootli, 
sheer slice through skin .ind llcsli, 
down to and all round the bone. 
Then out comes the little hone saw 
—bz-z-z-z-z!—and the dead leg or 
arm is olf. 

At this point they don’t sew up 
the end of your .stump, for this 
might seal in any little infection 
which is there. They put on the r.iw 
end a simple dressing which will 
allow it to drain and to bleed a little. 

If you lo.se an arm or leg. vou often 
wonder what becomes of it, but are 
ashamed to ask. You might as well 
know. At a Mash there could be no 
time to hold .services over dead 
limbs. They bury them in a trench. 

F vou ARE a fracture ca.se, fx.T- 
haps, in addition to a cast, they will 
put your arm or leg into traction. 
Traction consists of a sailor’s rig of 
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pulleys, one end of which is attached 
to your injured member; on the 
other end is a lead weight, designed 
to keep your arm or leg pulled out 
straight. When a bone is broken, 
muscle pull tends to tug the shat¬ 
tered bone ends past each other, so 
that your fracture, if it healed nt all, 
would leave you a partial cripple 
with one crooked arm or leg shorter 
than the other, as often happened in 
the old days. With this weight con¬ 
stantly tugging at your hand or 
foot, those shattered bone ends 
barely touch each other and .so can 
heal in place. 

What about severed nerve.s, vcin.s, 
arteries.^ A severed nerve ean rejoin 
il.sclf—growing back along its old 
channels at. the rate of one milli¬ 
metre a day. A d.imaged vein, which 
no lonjier brinvis blood hack into 
you I lungs and heart, is not too 
liad; chances are that one of the 
several other veins in the vicinity 
will slowly enlarge to do its work. 
Arteries, which bring blood from 
the heart and keep a limb alive, arc 
a different pro[)o.sition. A small 
break can be .spliced. But what if 
two or three inches of artery have 

if 

been completely de.stroycd.^ 

In World War 11 , surgeons tried 
replacing .severed arteries with vari¬ 
ous kinds of nlastic tubing. None 
worked. Almost always a blood clot 
formed which plugged the artery 
and endangered the soldier’s life. 
Today one new procedure is to cut 
back from the jxiint of damage, snip¬ 
ping the winding artery free from 
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the surrounding fk'sh for about eight 
inches. This usually gives enough 
slack for the two ends to be [nilled 
together and spliced, so that life- 
giving blood again (lows into the 
limb. Or sometimes the surgeon 
will open the back of \f)iir good 
leti, in which vou have m«>re veins 
than you need, and snip out one of 
the projKT size and length to re¬ 
place that section of mangled ar- 
terv in the leg he hopes tr) save. 

At Walter Reed Hospital, in 
Washington, D.Ci., medical re¬ 
searchers arc now hoping and 
planning for artery banks at the 
front, as well as blood banks. If 
every Mash unit hail in its retriger 
ator a stock of arteries in various 
lengths and si/.es, huiulrcds of arms 
and legs might be saved in a month 
of combat. The source of supply 
should be no problem—the recent 
dead would be proud to help a 

buddy. 

/ 

ow TM \T he has finished with 
you, the surgeon is again calling 
out, “Litter!” 

liut this time you won’t hear it, 
for you arc deep under ether. I’wo 
corpsmen pick you u|i .ind a third, 
ever tagging along, c.irrics your 
blood-r.'ick. They set \ou down in 
the “shock” tent—sometimes called 
the “shock-and-bcllv ward”—of the 
post-operative section. Here you 
will stay, at least until yon are out of 
ether. Then, if you are an amputee 
or a cast case, when the ether is all 
breathed out they will move \-our 


litter into the holding ward. This 
usually means that Mash is through 
with you and you are only waiting 
for transportation home. 

1'iM‘osE NOW, instead of being 
just a fracture case or an amputee, 
you also (or instead) collected a Chi¬ 
nese slug in the chest or belly, and 
were opencil up in surgery. If so, 
you arc still in some danger. You 
can’t be flown to Tokyo imme- 
diately, but must stay right here in 
“shock-and bellv” for at least four 
and maybe ten davs. 

Here \ou get still more blood 
poured into vou, partb to make up 
tor any seepage that may be con¬ 
tinuing from the raw eilges of those 
darned-up holes, and partly liec.iuse 
the strain of the operation itsell 
tends to throw you back into 
shock. Never forger that this word 
“shock” re.ill) means approaching 
death. 

'I'he first thing vou will notice 
ctiming out of ether, if vou arc a 
belly case, is that someone has stuck 
a rubber lube up your nose, one end 
of which goes down to a little liottle. 
'I'he other, through your nose, goes 
down your gullet into your stomach. 
The entire contraption is called a 
Wangensteen suction; it sucks out 
\our stomach juices. 

Normally, waves of motion peri¬ 
odically move down your intestinal 
tube. They are set olT when there is 
anything in your stomach, and their 
purpose is to keep the f(X)d moving 
on down while it is being digested. 





In the end . . . in the natural ftroeets of 
trial and error . . . j«wi will find and fully 
appreciate all the good rea\otu why tlm 
tobacco i^ called . . . 
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The shock of the operation—they 
had to pull out various sections of 
your gut to mend those holes—has 
temporarily stopped these move¬ 
ments. The doctors want you empty 
now of aH food, fluids or gas, so that 
this squirming peristalsis will not 
rip out stitches while the mended 
holes are healing. 

Meanwhile, the ftx)d which keeps 
you alive is a glucose solution that 
drips into your arm through another 
liotile-tiihe-and-needlc setup. 

At intervals, the ward doctor puts 
his stethoscope against vour helh’, 
listening to discover if those normal 
writhinji movements have started 
up again. When they do—usually in 
four or five davs, sometimes as Uuig 
as ten—this means that vour gut 
has recovered, both frotii the clobber¬ 
ing out on the ridge and from the 
second slujck ol the operation. 

The doctor now clamps shut that 
rubber drainage tube from vour 
nose to see if your intestine is able 
to handle y<»ur stomach lliiids. If it 
isn’t, you get a feeling of nausea. If 
you have no nausea, the iloctor waits 
another eight hours just to be sure, 
then jnills the tube out cjf vour 
nose, lakes the glucose needle out of 
your wrist and lets vou have vour 
first ftxxJ by mouth- -either fruit 
juices or powdered milk. 

IRST Lt. Ixmise Haumgartner 
remembers that whenever a nurse 
asked the doctor in charge of the 
shock tent at Mash 8055, “Do y<ni 
think this man will live?” he would 


an.swer angrily, “I'hey'rc all going 
to live!” 

And because everyone works so 
fast, many men do live, even after 
signs of (ieath appear. 

If you have come out of surgery 
with a bitxxl jucssure of less than 
loo. doctors, nurses and orderlies 
watch you carefully. If it drops be¬ 
low iS(j, vou arc beginning to die. At 
this pr)int a nurse tilts vour litter 
so that what hlood vou have will run 
<lown from vour legs, where it isn't 
needed, to vrmr he.irt, lungs and 
head. Vou alreadv h.ive three blan¬ 
kets under you, and two wr.ipjX'tl 
around; now she piles on more, 
so that the warmth of life will not 
oo/.c awa\. If you h.ive sunk to 
C’.heyne Stokes hre.uhiiig (lieavv, ir 
regularly spaced gasj)s)she gives vou 
oxygen. And, ol course, hlootl, .il 
ways more hlood - - that prime 
remedv ag.iinst shock—to fill your 

' 4 • ^ 

sl.ick .irleries. 

One pint hottlc, of course, is al¬ 
ready dripjuiig into your wrist. Now 
a second is hcxikcd into \oiir other 
wrist. 'I'he trouble is that even 
tboiigh ihev give blooil far more 
rapidly in Kixe.i than in .iny hos¬ 
pital at home, still il takes at least 
20 minutes Ir^r fine of tliosc pint 
bottles to empty into your veins. 
Vour heart and lung muscles mav 
not hold out that long. Mow to 
sustain those last dickers of your 
life /lame.' 

A few short months ago nothing 
more could be done. Ttxlav, because 
of a device s(j miraculously simple 
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it cnn h.'irdly he called an invention, 
the battle need not be over. 

This device resembles a doll’s pil¬ 
low made of tough, flexible, trans¬ 
parent plastic. Scaled in it is a pint 
of red liquid blood. From one corner 
trails a tube, ending in a needle 
that iioes into vour wrist. 

Now here arc the dilTerenccs be¬ 
tween this device and giving blootl 
from a bottle. The nurse puts the 
needle not into a vein but into an 
artery. The needle is much larger 
than that used with bottled blood, 
letting the blood flow more quickly. 
And—this is the big difTcrence— 
the nurse, bv simply squeezing this 
rubbery pl.istic bag between her 
palms, can give you your desperately 
needed [unt of blood in tii’o minutes 
instead (^f 20! 

What happens.' ^’f)ur arteries, re¬ 
laxed and llabbv from shock, are in 
two minutes plump with FUkkI un¬ 
der pressure. Your heart’s feeble 
fluttering becomes llrm, strong beats, 
^’our strengthened chest muscles 
suck in great lungfuls <>t life giving 
oxvgen. The terrible chain reaction 
of shock has been hailed. 

This mechanism, devekiped un¬ 
der the direction of ycjiing Ilrig.- 
Clcn. Sam Seeley at Walter Reed 
Ho.spital, is so simple and foolproof 
that it can be used not only in ihe 
.shock ward and operating room of 
the front-line Mash, but even by a 
medic, to provide plasma, out on the 
ridgc.s. Formerly, even if a medic 
could reach a wounded man with a 
glass bottle, he ||ad then to stand 


erect, holding the bottle high .so that 
gravity would let its contents drip 
into the vein of the man on the 
ground. He had to hold this dan¬ 
gerous position under enemy fire 
fc»r 20 long minutes. 

Today, carrying not fragile bottles 
but unbreakable plastic b.'igs, the 
metlic can crawl to the wounded 
man and, after stopping the bleed¬ 
ing with a tourniquet, hook the big 
needle into an artery and .squeeze 
into the wounded m.m whatever he 
may need to make up for blooil 
spilled. If other wounded ne.irby 
need care, he mav, after insert in si 
the neetlle, simplv slip the hag under 
the first wounded man’s back so the 
weight of his own body will 
.sqiiee/.e out the preuous [ilasma. 

iwLt.v vour movins* d.iy ar- 
rives. You arc put aboard a Sky- 
m.aster hound for Ja|i.in. 'I'he plane 
has been gulled and relilled as a 
hospital to hold you and other 
wounded in r.icks of litters four 
tiers high. Of course a nur.se is 
aboard, to iii\e you blood or seda- 
lives, and it is ik> coiiici<lerice that 
she is an unusually cute little trick. 
'I’he girl.s who flv with the wounded 
on these jumps are picked from the 
entire iuir.se corps for exaetlv ihi.s— 
to keep your mind olT your troubles. 

While some patients spend only 
one night in Jajian, many are un¬ 
loaded to stay weeks cr months 
at Tokyo Army Hospital, which 
catche.s the combined casualties of 
every Mash in Korea. Its 2,ot)o betls 
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may sound like a lot, but a little 
activity at the front can fill it 
brimming. 

Because I'okyo Hospital is across 
the water in peaceful Japan, they 
have more time for everything than 
in the Korean Ma.shcs. It was here, 
for instance, that they put the 
stump of Phil Thornhill’s pitching 
arm into traction. 

When Phil arrived, his arm was 
just as it had come off the table 
three days before—a guillotine cut 
with a simple dressing. The next 
procedure was to wait until two 
(lays after all bleeding had slopped. 
The doctors allow plenty of rime be¬ 
cause they don’t want to bottle up 
any infection in the stump, whicli 
might pester him for months or 
years. 

Then they put on a tr.ictiori sock. 
This is a round wo<^l band which 
is iirst wetted, is then put nnind the 
skin of your stump just aben-e the 
point where your arm (;r leg was 
severed. As the band dries, it 
shrinks—so tight that the on]\ way 
to get it olT is to cut it. When it is 
shrunk tight the doctors hang 
weights on it, which pull \our skin 
ends down so that thev cover the 
sawed-off end of vour leir or arm 
bone. 'I'his is part of the process lor 
making vou a nice stump, on to 
which vour ariilicial .irm (jr leg will 
later be fitted. When vou first feel 
those weights hauling your skin 
down over that raw meat and hone 
end, says Phil Thornhill, it hurls 
like hell. 
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jN^ext stop in the homeward 
journey is Wake Island, where the 
big Skymastcr puts down for gas. 
Then on to Hawaii, where thev 
usually break the trip by giving the 
boys a night in Triplcr Army Hos¬ 
pital. Then to Lettcrman Army 
Hospital, San Francisco, where the 
wounded arc sorted, and most arc 
sent ff)r further treatment to the 
Army hospital nearest home. 

H’he typical chcst-and-bclly case is 
now almost well and after a short 
period of observation will cither be 
discharged or reported fit for duty. 
But, as Walter Reed’s Col. Michael 
Shcppcck [)oints out, the man with 
only one injury is a rare bird. The 
gir<i:ide or mortar fragment which 
g.ive you that belly wciund probably 
also fractured a bone. So you may 
have to resign yourself to a few 
months, maybe even a couple of 
years, in an Army hospital where in 
one or more further operations thev 
will do that repair work for which 
there was no time hack at Mash. 

'I’hey may do a piece of business 
picked up from (Jerman doctors in 
World War II. When U.S. wounded 
who had been taken prisoner re¬ 
turned from (Icrman hospitals, 
American doctors were first amazed 
and then fascinated to find nianv 
fracturc cases had steel [K*gs driven 
lengthwise through the damaged 
hone. Since then they have accepted 
these pegs as a significant advance 
in orlhcipa'dic surgery. 

Before this procedure, it was not 
easy to hold a thighbone in proper 
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position to heal, and fhc wounded 
man had to remain for weeks in bed 
before it was strong enough to bear 
his weight. Now, after studying 
you through X-rays, they make for 
you in the medical machine shop a 
thick pin of stainless steel, just the 
length of your damaged thighbtjnc. 
Then they open up your buttock to 
get at the top of this bone, and 
hammer the pin down through its 
hollow part. 

Your bone is now reinforced with 
a little steel girder stout enough to 
bear the strain, and the iractured 
Ixmc heals around it. You can put 
your weight on it months before 
they would have dared let you in the 
old davs. You mav carrv the stain- 

^ mm 

less-steel pin for the rest of )our life, 

but usuallv it is removed later on. 

* 

Hill Murrav, both of whose leijs 
were brokt’ii when that tank blew 
up under him, lost the right one 
when thev had to .'imputate in 
Japan. Ihit when he got to Ward 
33 of Waller Reed, tlie tracturetl 
left leg still had not he.iled. So they 
cut out some bone, shortening the 
leg an inch and a half- he won’t be 
quite so tall as he was—.ind 
strengthened the splice with three 
of those stainless-steel nails, 14 
inches long, up through the bone. 
They will .save this leg. 

If you arc an amputee, the 
home doctors look to see how much 
flesh has been pulled down to 
cover the bone end. (In leg cases 
half an inch is okay, but doctors 
prefer to have an inch, because this 


stump must bear your weight in 
walking and you will want it well 
padded.) If there isn't enough, thev 
may go in to saw another inch olT 
the bone. If there is plenty, then 
they work to mould your miiscle.s 
into a workable .stump, which will 
hold your artificial leg or arm. 

They may do a cineplastic opera¬ 
tion on you if you have lost an arm: 
it so, consider yourself in luck. 
They pick out the best muscle near¬ 
est your .stump and drill a hole 
through it, not unlike the way your 
grandmother’s ear lobes were 
pierced for car-rings. '’I'hc hole is 
then lined with a tube of skin 
carved from your bodv. When this 
is healed, a plastic rod about as 
thick as v«)ur little flm’er is .stuck 
through the skin-lined tunnel in 
ytiur shoulder- or hieep musi le, an 
enil of the rod protruding on e.ich 
side. 'To the.se two ends thev now 
attach light cables wliieh run ilown 
your artificial arm to its st.iinles.s- 
.stcel claw. So now, when von Ilex 
th.it muscle, the pl.istie rod is jerked 
up; this tugs on die i.ihles. .md they 
open or close the ihniui) .ind-fore- 
fmger mechanism of vour claw. 

'rhey account the operation a 

.success if bv Hexing that nuiselc .ami 

rod you can, with voiir artifici.il 
* ' , 

hand, rai.se 35 poimds an inch and a 
half. Thi.s is the weight of a fair- 
.sized .suitca.se, fully packed. Many 
of the hoys have no trouhie pick- 
ing up 70 pounds, using only that 
one mii-scle, punched with its rod 
and cables. 
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SO RLEASAMT to taste 
S O HAN Dir for pocket or bag 


‘MILK OF magnesia: 


TABLETS 


30 Tablets 1/5 


A t'itMV 


75 Tablets 2/10 • 150 Tablets 4/11 


; ciiA.s. If. i>iiii.Mi>.s (:iihMii.\i. 1(1., i.rii. 
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tfon. 


a. 


At aiiv nt iMir lir.inclu's vini rn.M li;ivc, 

* * * m ^ 

simply by fi^r it, n copv ct .i 

new bcmklci iMljc*.! ‘(^n Umml; Y(Mir 
n.ii'k'. Wc tbiiik n will iiitiTot umi, \ 
whctlu r yon .nv .i msttmicr ours 
or lU't, tor It tells in iion-tahniiMl 
l.in^iKi^c how to iii.tkc the best use 
ot a banking .leLounr 
.Tiul ileseribes some ot 
the m.m\ hel|>iul services 
which we pnwule. iMeasc 
ask tor .1 copy .it your nearest 
bniich or .seiul .i request to The 
Secretary, 41 L(»thburv, hoiulon. 1-.C.2 

WESTMINSTER BANK 
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tSo BACK DOWN 

So what? 

Well, now you can pick things 
up, dress and feed yourself, get 
yourself a job and snpjx)rt a family. 

a new leg you need? All 
right. It’s carved of willow, which 
is light, and also easy for the experts 
in the hospital’s workshop to whittle 
and sandpaper to size. Your new 
foot will be of white poplar. You 
can drop a piano on it and scarcely 
dent the veneer. 

Without a shoe, the entire con¬ 
traption will weigh only seven 
oounds—less than the leg vou lost. 

It will feel heavier only until you 
learn to manage it. 

As for keeping it on, the best de¬ 
vice is a suction socket made of 
rubber-foam cushitjuing and leather 
to fit the end of your stumj) exactly. 
The fit is so snug that \t)ii could not 
push your stump in were there not 
a little air hole in the base of the 
socket, with a valve on the t)ulsiile 
which you open with your lingers. 
Once ymjr stump is in, you close the 
air valve. The vacuum is then so 
perfect that you cannot pull the leg 
off without first opening the 
valve. 

In about two weeks you should 
learn to use this leg—the time it 
would take to learn to ride a bicvclc 
or a horse. You start out on parallel 
bars in the hospital gymnasium. 
When, with their help, you have 
learned to balance, they give you a 
cane and turn you loose on the 
flcx)r. Soon you don’t need the cane. 


TRE RIDGE 

The problem for leg cases is stairs 
and kerbstones. Your new leg is 
swivelled at the knee; you must 
learn to gauge its swing, so that the 
sole of its shoe comes down on a 
step just where you want it. It’s 
tricky, but you catch on. Finally 
you practi.se in front of a mirror, 
correcting any jcrkincss in your 
stride so that, when you take olT on 
a week-end Iciivc, you know you 
look like everyone el.se on the street. 

your hospital ward at home 
the civilian world iiUrudes hut little 
at first. A few boys are married— 
older guys in their late 2o’.s—and 
during visitors’ hour worried girls 
arrive dragging kids who are con¬ 
fused hecau.se, 'f daddy is really .1 

4 m 

.soldier, why does he .stay iji this 
bed? ^'hc voiiiig wives are even 
more anxious. Will he ever be the 
same as before he left for Korea: 
If not, how arc we going to 
manage r 

Although civilian pnjhlems lie 
aiiead, rhev don't matter much yet. 
Take I'rcddie Wolt, the medic who 
was hit hy a higli fragmentation 
mortar. I lis arms and legs are all 
still in casts, hut he can now handle 
a wheel chair more skilfully than 

4 

anyone else in the hospital. And 
when he isn’t talking, arguing, 
laughijig oi kidding with the other 
guys, he’s biLsy building model 
aircraft. 

The attitude r>f these hoys is that 
they’re just unusually lucky. All 
right, you’re mis.sing an arm or a 





mu. imist Kave Restful Sleep 


Sleepless in a Sleeping World 





to 

cope with 
this 

restless 

9 ^ 


^ONSIDER the conditions of life 
today. Think of the rush and 
bustlcj the incessant clamour, the 
craze for speed . . . When the day 
ends, some of its tension follows you 
into the night. It may rob you of the 
sleep you need so much. 

Sleep is “Tired Nature’s sweet 
restorer’’. You must have it to 
refresh the weary body, to repair 
worn nerves, to renew strength and 
energy. But Nature needs help to 
overcome the influences that oppose 
sleep. 

Very many people regularly drink a 
cup of‘Ovalline’ as a nightcap. Its 
warm, comforting nourishment helps 
relaxation of body and mind, has a 
soothing effect on the nerves and 
promotes the conditions favourable 
to sleep. 


When sleep comes, ‘Ovaltine’ con- 
• I II- • tinues to as.sist in Nature’s work of 

_ (WitCIOitS restoration. It is made from Nature’s 

jr A w V II^T f(X)ds, which contain impor- 

■ ■ Vm III I* tant nutritive elements including 

Imm j Jl. JH X U quickly assimilated natural sugars of 

ptus vitamins. 

_ f * Ovaltine'18 also for tij 

iJCSt I\li^h.lC€ip additional vitamins Bg 

Prices in Great Britain and N. Ireland: i/6, 2/6 and .|/6 per tin 
It costs so little — it gives so much 


* Ovaltine' is also fortified with 
additional vitamins B, and D. 
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leg—so what? At least voii’rc alive, 
aren’t you? If it’s arms gone, well, 
you can sec and walk. If it’s a leg or 
so, all right, you can drive a car as 
good as ever. Even if you are blind, 
you won’t have to weave rugs or 
sell |x:ncils; industry has lots of 


g<.K)d jol)s that need only hearing 
and finger touch. 


'“riicrc is .so miicli to learn, you 


have little lime to waste on self- 


pity. So if one of these heroes, learn¬ 
ing to w'alk on his new leg. goes Hal 
on his iamiv. his colleagues in near¬ 


by beds howl with delight, and on- 

I T 

eouraiie him with such soliutous 
remarks as, “Look where vou're 


of Seoul. The way George looked 

at it, he was a very lucky guy. 

“Can’t you see it?” George asked. 

The joke was, George himself 

couldn’t see. Because CJeorgc hasn’t 

any eyes. Also, Cicorge hasn't any 

hands. But somehow (leorge helped 

Bob to see it. And today 15 ob races 

* 

all over the hospital in his w'hccl- 
chair, which he operates bv push¬ 
ing the guide wheels with his wtist 
stubs. He sees, now. that every¬ 
thing is going to be okay, and he 
can’t wait until ihcv are finished 

d 

with ihrise ff)ur revision operations 
on his foiir stumps, so he can get 
fmed with his four artificial limbs. 


going, u)u clown ! ’ or, “C'ome over 
here, mv good man, and I'll pick 
\ou up." 

Now .111(1 then, though, a guy gels 
brought in who at hrsi feels jircllv 
sorry for himsell. Bob was that way. 
He had lost both hands and both 
feet. I le sjient the first few days 
sl.iring at the ceiling. 

What Hired Bob was when 
Cicorge arrived in the next col. It 

■ T 

isn't fun to look at (i'’orge, and it 
mav be a good thing (Jeorge h.is 
not seen his own f.ice. But Cicorge's 
altitude was like that of all the 
others in the ward. 


Meanwhile, he is very proud 
aiiouL not letting the nurses help 
him get a drink of water. I le picks 
up the glass and brings it to his face 
by skilliilly clamping it belwee-n his 
two wrist stubs. He and (jeorge 
gel along line, as guys usually do 
whose beds are side bv side. ()fleii 
Bob can help George when he has 
trouble getting a p.irliciil.ir pro¬ 
gramme on his bedside radio, using 
his arm stubs to turn the knobs. 
Only because, as Bob always ex¬ 
plains to George, he has been an 
amputee longer, ;md so can handle 
his stubs belter. Not because be can 


Wlivr Bob asked. 

Well, said (Jeorge, becau.se back- 
on the ridges vou saw* so main of 

- 9 

vour buddies so badly .sm.islied they 
* ^ * 

couldn’t even make it to Ikitt.ilion 
Aid. So in.stead, (Jraves Registra¬ 
tion took over, to baul them down 
to the hig Armv ccmctcrv outside 


.sec and (Jeorge can’t. 

(luys in this ward hcljieach other 
a lot. About the .same as guys u.s(’d 
to help each other hack on the 
ridges. Which ihev often don’t do. 
quite so much, when they get 
hack into civilian life. You know 
how it is. 



fill up and feel 
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when it’s 

Decorated and Protected with SNOWCEM 

SNOWCEM gives the walls of your house a brightness and fresh¬ 
ness to match its spring-cleaned interior. 

Snowcem is easily applied by brush or spray. It provides a 
tough weather-proof surface that does not peel, flake or rub off 
when applied according to directions. 

Snowcem is obtainable in White, Cream, Deep Cream, Buff. 
Pink, Silver Grey, and Duck Egg Green. Send for leaflet. 


British Cement 
Is the cheapest 
In the world. 


SNOWCEM 

WATERPROOF CEMENT PAINT 


DECORATES & PROTEaS AT LOW COST 



iCMCu THiCEMENTflARKETINGCOMPANY LTD., Portland Houm, Tothiil St..S.W.I 

Klliy or G. & T. EARLE LTD.. CEMENT MANUFACTURERS. HULL 

THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CErtENT & LIME CO., LTD., Penarih, Clam, 


r, '>r\iU , 

i^iowcLM m j 

.- , M ^ 


h 8 s 3 A j 



















r’s April, readers I—-sunny, showery, siimularinR Sprinf^time, 
NX’iih I he house freshly smart (we ho|X‘ 0 , you’ll he enienaininft, 
waniinK to l»K>k your best for new Spring eUithes. I’ve ^ot help to 
olfcr in both these directions - and I haven’t fttruoitcn the tatriily’s 
health; viiality-Kiving foods are important right ntjw. So read 
anti act on -my Buy-Lines. Happy shopping to you all! 


Hoping for a new n 
refrigerator^ Then do 
sec my favourite, made - 
by the iiNC. LISIl 
ROSL Kitchen Li|iiip- 
ment people, It’s tall'' 
and slim, ^ ft. 6 in. 
high (no tiring Ixnd- 
ingl). It uses only 21 in. / 
of iliKtr space but h<jlds ' 
as much as big ’friges 
—cii. fi. Like all Lnglish Hose units, it’s 
a drta»i to own- -white, cream tjr green- 
finished and lui parrs to rusr. .\norher iiiikIcI 
has a deep-freexe with it - such a joy! l^c me 
■end you a FKKE booklet wliow.nK all Enislish 
Rose Kitchen Equipment. Write to me, Alison 
Grey. 1 Albemarle Street, London, W'.l. 


I've got welcome 
neu's fo*- smokers 
who care for their 
throats. .MIOLH.L.X 
hiive prtiduced a ww 
(;(X)Lrn>r cigar¬ 
ette with a iinii|ue, 
filter tip: tests prove 
it’s three times as 
eileciivc as most fil¬ 
ters. It tlniws ix-rfecily but only thcjwo^f 
‘gets through ... it traps th<»sc tiny bits of 
burnt tobacco that irritate sensitive ihriKlts. 
I cough iiiailly usually - but not with CJool- 
lipt! And they really are c-o-o-l. Cooliipt 
•'orne in Hat, light blue iiluH/'miinn cases^ price 
20 for ^ yd. Boxes of 10, 1 y^d. I urge 
Virginia smokers to biPf them promptly. 





WKat'.y Monday'.*! menu m your home! It’s macaroni in mine, niai.lc 
deliciously savoury with left-overs of meat, lomaroes, onions, cheese, 
<ir what have you. Beats me why more housewives don't serve mac¬ 
aroni dishes, they’re so nourishing, so appetising, .so i/jciJ/j and tfni(k. 
(^11 AKIiR-<^lMCK .M XC.MIONI, Ivcst you cati buy, costs only 1 3d. 
for a poiinil packet and cooks tender in 7 minutes! 'Jake a up from rhe 
Italians gooii cooks who love gcxKl fcxid ami eat .Macaroni (ifttii. 

Fur excltinK new macaroni recipes, FREE, just write to me, Alison Grev, 
I, Albemarle Street, i.undon, W.l. 


Want to lose weight 
withiHit dieting or ex¬ 
ercise, what’s more, in 
cmifurti ’I'hen your Ixst 
bet is an A 1 -ST()NS 
RLIBBI-R RMDLCINC; 

CORSr.T, I'roiii the 
moment you w'e-ar one 
of these girdles (made n > 
yourmeasurements)yoij 
look slimmer, and as the 
days go by you art sliminei as the tape- 
measure shows. They support without bones, 
never ride up, and they’re washed and dried 
in a few minutes. Pricer From 30 Bras 
from 21Send for i'Klilv BROfiULRl-. of 
styles and samples of material to Dejit. 
RJ)., Alstons, 19, Seaside Htiad, Flastbournc. 


It pay.s to huy the best 
—and luckily there arc 
J0///1' g(M)d things we can 
stillatrord.OVALIINi;, 
for instance. The makers 
of ()vail me gut my 
praise for maintaining 
the high (.jiiality of tliis 
favourite loixl beverage 
at a surprisingly low 
price. .\nd Ovalrinc is 
such a 1x1011 for supple¬ 
menting the family’s meals! !t’s nice, it’s 
nourishing, and it’s fortilied with e\/ro 
vitaniius to those it possesses naturally. So, 
for the ehildi'cn’s breakfast, ’‘elevenses", or 
a night-cap, serve Ovaltiiie. I'roiiomical and 
grand value at [,6d., 2.(xl. and 4,6d.'a tin. 









> uiociation with NANCY SASSER 

How often it happens 
to us women that wc get 
a glamorous “date” at 
the very time in the , 
month when we’re at 
our worst I 'rhank gotxJ- 
ncss, the f>nins and the 
sick feeling can i)c dis¬ 
pelled within mimtes if 
you swallow a couple of 
ANADIN, And the relict lasts 
without that vague depression you gel 
many old-fashioned remedies. Anadi.i’s 
formula is well-known to the professions as 
i>ne that kills pain fast, without upsetting 
nerves or tummy. Don’t let a headache or 
pain eau'h you unprepared.ficr Anadin Wc/r. 




1 00 % fit —can you 
say that of jy/ur 
family? A good 

breakfast is one of the ways to keep ehildrcn 
—'and husbands—full tif energy, and WHI-- 
flAR win: at has .dl the 

energy-making profx:riics! It’s loo',’.. whtde 
wheat, including the tiljfa/ nerm the very 
source of vitality. It’s rich in prcciinis pn»- 
tein, t<M>, which builds muscles and tissues. 
And there’s the natural bran in it, which 
helps keep yi>u regular. I’ve yet tti meet the 
child wh«) doesn’t love Shredded NX'bcat at 
any time, with hor or c<ild milk, fruit, 
honey, or jam. Ar i' - hir a mighty big 
packet, it’s a real “buy-line". 



Htii’e u real .vuti'kin now and all the year round! - with the 
inarvellous ilual-purpose llliALTI 1 H \V l,amp. It sers you up Ijorh 
in l(M)k.s and health. Its t l/ra-l i»lvt rays dt> wonders in clearing up 
po«ir complexions e\Ln obstinate skiii tr«»ubles. And its Iiifra-Rul 
rays give such blessed relief ft<an rheumatism and kindred pains that 
thousands write to ihatik the makers! The Health Ray with 5-vears 
guaniniee is tally ][.(> 15s. Hut TRV IT hRl-I-. for'-* days at /w//,'. 
\\ rite fta-ileiaiK to: Manager, Health K:ty Co., Southampton. 


A “muse” for 
Spring ' clccining 

is a bottle of O-S’^'L! 

This ellective, pleas¬ 
ant aiiii.seprie is my 
chfiicc for keeping 
iit>c only kitchen and 
bathroom, but all the 
house sweet and 
gcrni-frce. (’.hildren's rooms must be safe- 
guanied, so w'ash pl.typen, toys, iloors, etc., 
with z tuaspt^onsof O-Syl m a pail t if cleaning 
water. K»r personal use— and ftir cut knees, 
garglitig, dabbing t*n pimples- a mild solu¬ 
tion of ^Syl is harmless to the skin, i/iat/f 
It.) germs. >'t>u need so little because it's so 
strong rhat’s why O-Syl at io.ld. and 2 ^il. 
is such a gtxid huy. 


[f your teeth are 
artificial, you’re//«■/•)■, 
in one ix-s|XTt ar letist. 

Ai.ii can keep them 
cle.in won' msih than 
Nilk wirh their own 
teeth can. 'rherc’s a 
new denture cleanser 
called DKN' 1 -() 1 X)I. 
which, many denrisis 
say, does rhe best job 
yet. It w'ill get your plate scru|)uK>usly clean 
while you kith or set your hair. But if you 
prefer, dentures can lx; left cleansing <»\er- 
mght - it's safe for plastic, vulcanite, gold 
or porcelain ones. I'ry Dcnl-i'ldul. It removes 
|x-rsisteni h ibaceo sra ins. .\nd n % so ecowimi- 
t'al. 'I'he 6 o/, bottle at 2 ^d. lasts ages. 





BIRO CROSSWORD No. 3 

Solution to Pu»lo on Paso 7 

ACROSSl 5, SeNin! 8, Lancskhirs: 9, Health; 10, Race 
Miim; 11, Aiurn: 12. Faather bad; 17, Ham; 18, Wriat; 
70, Scar; Rone; 23, Scena; 2*. Naa; 2A, Terra Cotta; 


30, Lamina; 31. Remiicanee; 33, Obloni; 33, Extendible; 
34, Cement. 

DOWN: 1, Parade: 2, Accent; 3, Ashore; 4, Microbe; 
5, Behead; 8. Flat tyre; 7, Incereu; 13, Alto; 14, Hart; 
15. Rhone; 18, Ember; 18, W.R,A.C.i 11L lnBt^ 20, 
ScramMo: 21, Antidote; 25, Eramicaj 28, Targat; 27, 
Acting: 28, Omiid; 29, Taskla. . 







THIS SPRING 
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Mobiloil m 


«|C0 IHAH MAIIH 


Mobiloil 


MobJJgas 


'Bf^/n!s n&vesf-pefno/- /br Aorsepower 

if Mobilgas is not yet sold in your area, have your tank fiiled 
up whenever you see a Mobilgas pump on your travels. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY LIMITE 



N, S.W.1 










do you realise that 


you can drive a car 
or operate a fleet 
anywhere in the world 


and be 
sure of 


FACTORY LINED 

REPLACEMENT 

SHOES 

REPLACEMENT 

DAMPERS 

HYDRAULIC 

SPARES 

Rubber seals. Hoses 
Master and Wheel 
Cylinders 

GENUINE 
GIRLING SPARES 
and factory trained 
personnel to fit 
them efficiently 


GIRLING 

THE BEST BRAKES IN THE WORLD 

SERVICE 


There's a LOCAL 
Girling Service Agent 
employing factory trained 
personnel specially equipped 
and comprehensively stocked 
with GENUINE GIRLING SPARES 


ready to keep your car . 

WAY OUT AHEAD 


GIRLING LIMITED 

KINGS ROAD > TYSELEY • BIRMINGHAM • 11 









THE 



THE ULTIMATE 
IN CAR TYRE QUALITY 




am tUi4t 


Outstanding value 

FOR THE BIGGER CAR 

It’s the toiighrst car lyri; irvrr built. Thi* 
tread is thicker, dccfXT, wider and flatter. 
Sidewalls are specially reinforced. The 
resilient cord carcass is strong<-r and moi^ 
bruise-resisting. And the fuinous i\ll-Weather 
Diamond tread di'sign — with iiii|jrov<'d Stop- 
Notches— gives silent running, Ixrtter road 
grip, and ejuieker, .safer stops. Providing 
lunger mileage, more riding comfort and 
handsome appearance, the Eagle oilers truly 
out.standing value fur tlie bigger car. 


GOOD/YEAR 

FOR LONG LIFE AND LASTING WEAR 






THE ^BirO CROSSWORD No.3 


CLUfS ACROSS 

Ti Backroom boy Is oil in sumo 
vessel or other (6) 

B It could be In real cosh (If 
cotton boomed!) (10) 

9 If this Is not trood, a doctor 
may do the drat part (6) 

10 Whereon one ran hardly have 
the Judges’ verdict without 
a rider (4, 6) 

11 You may be itslccp when the 
ship sails, but wake here, 
naturally (6) 

12 The sort of codd led farmer who 
la able to put at Krass In feed? 

a. 3) 

17 One of those borderline items 

(3) 

18 Many keep watch on It (5) 

20 It’s usually when this com«’s 
out that destructivo posts 
come bark (4) 

.’2 No doubt It hn.s to be torn from 
some tenants! (4> 

23 No refert'nne tjn a stone, please, 
when the wife bakes it! (5) 

24 Horn tiark In Crcoiiland (3) 

2t> Material that can be made to 

caUsr to art (5. 5) 

to Animal that has turned vorv 
thin! (0) 

.tl Allowance for a ne'er-do-wcll 
overseas, sometimes flO) 

32 Thu shape of a page, mure 
often than not i6} 



33 Capable of bciiiK struU-hud, tliouah could be 
next belied (10) 

34 A neuo3.snry contribution to conctri,c rcsulis 

(fi) 

CLUES DOWN 

1 If it's a t'hur<.h one, a piulru would come to 

It (ti) 

2 A cine to a man fixim B across. In a inaniici- 
of .speakliiK >0) 

3 Tree and mineral would nalui'All.v be found 
on land (li) 

4 It could be carried from u sick i-oum on the 
Imal irarment (7> 

j To this 11 ncniss alvoa a harsh re.sult (ti) 
>1 Hindrance to transpoit cau.scd by deMntlon- 
ary action (4, 4) 

7 Advantaifo that one expects from ifood 
company (8i 


13 He may not literally pursue the even tenor 
of his ivay U) 

11 Une of the best runners In the held (4) 

lo Kiver that a river biitl may come to (5) 

IB Warm feature in throe months of the year (5) 

18 This rcpiesents a fair part of our armed 
inii'e.s (4) 

19 It has loner been In use for a brief time (4) 

2li How to treat the CKP that (roes into the West¬ 
minster Bchool pancake (If one does)? (8) 

21 Do it neat for a remedy (8) 

25 A very unsociable pei'son, and 'before a little 
one too (7) 

29 It should be easy to put up two animals, have 
a .shot at It anyhow (6) 

27 An art that can only be learned by statres (6) 

28 The acid that makes the eatlnir of rhubarb 
leaves unwise (G) 

29 Ucar that can brinir a man down (B) 


'Biro 


Solution to ili^ liiro (^roisteord is on Page J 

't/uz yCWt WITH THF WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


W hat's Your Scored 

^y^KRE is the third in these series i»f crosswords, and we hope you have 
solved them all. One thing we feel you must have noted—how easy it is to 
make a neat job of filling in the stjuarcs when you use a Bin> ballpoint pen. 
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fly BE A 

to Switzerland and the 
Mediterranean 



To fly aboard BEA’s pressurized, turbo-prop 
VISCOUNT (BEA * Discovery ' Class) is a wonderful 
experience. The perfect case of its flight, the stillness, 
the smoothness, the feeling at the end of the longest journey of quiet 
and restfiilness — all this is altogether new. 


The four ROLLS-ROYCE DART jet propeller turbines which 
power'the VISCOUNT draw in a great force of air, compress 
it, mix it with fuel, and bum it. This releases a gas jet which 
drives the turbine which, in turn, drives the propeller. 



_ BEA ‘DlSCOyF. RV CLASS _ 

^world s first TURBO-PROP airliner^ 


BRITISH 

EUROPEAN 

AIRWAYS 
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All ihc good things that go to make wonderful chocolates, go into 
Calcy Fortune. Cri-^p nut kernels, crunchy cracknels, rich marzipans, 

buttery caramels, velvety trufllcs, fruity creams... Beven different 
centres: one heavenly assortment' 
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AtUNC? 

BAD NERVES T 

RUN DOWN ? 



'"ftr 


'n; 


How a course of SANATOGEN 
restores you to abounding good health 


Y our poor hpalth and “touchy” nerves, 
especially on today’s diet may well origi¬ 
nate from mild “cell starving”. Sanatogen 
transforms your health by feeding these 
“starved” cells with extra, hfe-giving protein, 
plus organic phosphates to tone up your nerves 
— a unique double tonic action; unique because 
only Sanatogen can give you ihis! Mcalth. 
vitality, calm nerves - - all ciin be yours for a 
few pence a day. Start your Sanatogen course 
today — and get your hu.sband to take it, too. 
From 7/3 at all chemists. 
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» **■■—^ Unique deubfe-fenle aciton — 
^ preMn pint organic 0hai|»hani I 


llioiisaiidKofdoctoniallfnerlhe ^N 
world have endowed Sanatoieen ^N 
over the paM SO jeurs. and ^N 
llinnkfiil .letters from all nier the 
muiiir* pm«e .SanatiiKvn's talue. 

Mrs. C'allierinc R«ans, 6 Malmosbur> 

Kil., l.iirnHHil. writes: — 

“■Six moni/i* aun / hi\t niv hurhand 
und / H(/x (Ml ihf I'l'rec of a ner\iin\ 

breiiAf/on II. / t/x'iir of ilerp- 

/I'xx iiie/i/x. / look SiouiKisfii iinil 
ufU’r Ill'll Ion iould hardly Mwre it 
ii'fH iriw. I will rrtdiy liroig a^iiin." 

Is your complaint horo 7 
Phyiiul E ihsutliM, Ntrvpui Strain, Mtntnl 
Fnligm, Lull nf Enargy, Ntrvniisaan, Lull 
ot Connntration, Sltapltniim, Cnnanlfi- 
c«nt Wtiknui. 


Sanatogen 


THE PROTEIN 
NERVE TONIC 


I'he word 'SanaioKeii' is arejid. trade mark of Genaiosnii I id.. l.oueliburiiuKh, Leics. 







This is DHy SCAtP 

Looks awful, doesn't it? Is your 
hair dry, scrully, unnianat'cuhle, 
dandrulf-tlecked, like this?'I hen 
buy'Vaseline’ I lairTonic today! 


Scruffy hair 
puts people off! 

Here's how to end 

D«y smcp 

li- Y(ju HAVE scrulTy hair, you may not realize how 
awful it looks! F'lakes of dandrulT in the purling, or 
on the collar . . . that lifeless, unmanageable hair — 
Dry Scalp can spoil the smarlcsl appearance. 

Start to use ‘ Vaseline' Brand Hair Ionic, and 
yon'!! notice a wonderful dilferencc almost imincdi- 
iilcly. Hair will look bright and healthy, comb easily, 
and stay tidy all day; dandruff will soon disappear! 
All you need is a regular massage with a few drops for 
20 seconds every day; don't rub—just work it in 
' - gently, moving the 

^ ' ', -“'> 0^-71 whole scalp. 

This treatment is 
' reiilly economical, 
loo! So buy some 
‘Vaseline' Hair 
Tonic and start 
using it to-day. 
You'll soon find 
that it'll make the 
world of difference! 


What a difference! 
When you end Dry 
Sculp with ‘Vaseline' 
Hair Tonic, your 
scalp feels better, 
your hair slays well- 
groomed all day. 



4184-44 


Vaseline* HAIR TONIC 

THE DRESSING THAT ENDS DRY SCALP 

]|c ‘VmcIIim' la tbe rrsialrriid traile uwk nf ihv Ctae.rrbruaMt' Sifg. (Vs Ltd 




—your lovely cup! livcrything's gone wrong totkiy..." 

“It’s the weather. I’ve been on edge myself” 

I'm afraid the weather's no excuse for my clumsiness" 

“It might he, though—I remember a Digest article we read ...” 

F riendly AkouMENr is the spice of drumatic stories to lighten your leisure 
conversation. But. sooner or later, some- In fact, you can’t afford to miss a single 
one wants to know what the answer really issue of The Reader's Digest. Thai’s why 
is. That s where your shelf of The Reader’s it's so well worth while to place a regular 
Digest comes in handy. order with your newsagent - -then you know 

The Reader's Digest covers so many sub- you're sure of getting your copy, 
jects—so readably; brings news of develop¬ 
ments in .science and medicine—so easy to Place a regular order for 

understand; analyses the reasons behind ri'ii T> I • 

human behaviour—in helpful articles; 1HC UCclClCF S UlffCSt 

and always contains several fascinating. be sure you dos’t miss an wJcusr 

MJ. 








CAN TRY 

ms 

EXCITING 
CAR NOW 


The outright win of the Zephyr 6 at Monte Carlo 
is convincing proof of its reliability, safety, com¬ 
fort and outstanding pcrforniuncc. It has superb 
handling qualities which you can enjoy only by 
driving it yourself. l*ord Dealers everywhere are 
giving trial runs. Let us arrange one fiA' vou. We 
want you to Ih: able to tell your friends about this 
brilliant British car the l-'ord Zephyr- the lowest- 
priced family saloon and the smallest engined car 
to win the Monte Carl(» Rally for over 20 years. 
Complete the coupon today, for your trial run. 
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Monte Carlo Rally Winner 




^FIVE-STAR’ MOTORING 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
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Dealing Indigestion a low trick 



Vulnerable to stomach pain. 



‘TWO RENNIES!* cried her partner quick. 



JuBl suck 2 Rcnnica slowly, like sweets— and suddenly you’ll realise that the 
pain Is yonel If Rennies don’t relieve your Indigestion it’s high time you saw n 
doctor. Trial size 4cL Other sizes available everywhere at z/iod.. i/7d.. and lod. 
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ST&I ITTEtCTIORS 

coming to you in the MAY ISSUE 








★ 


Here is just a glimpse uf some of the star features >'ou'll hnd in the May 
issue of 'llie Header's Digest. You viun't want to miss them — so why 
not place a standing order with your newsagent now, so that you'll be 
sure uf getting the May issue when it comes out, and the succeeding 
ones as well! 






WHAT TEEN-AGERS WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
SEX AND MARRIAGE. 

A new kind of study in an American high 
school prepares teen-agers for family 
living. 'ITiis article on the questions they 
ask, and the w'ay they arc answered, will 
help any parent or teacher who is laced 
with the problems of adolescence! 

WHEN LIFE HANGS ON A THREAD. 

liver thought how much surgery owes to 
needlework? Many operations are pos¬ 
sible today only because surgeons have 
learnt to perform incredible feats of 
sewing virtuosity. Science has given them 
surgical threads and needles in amazing 
variety, whether for delicate stitches on 
your eye, or fur stoutly mending a 
shattered knee-cap. 

MY DAY WITH SUSAN. 

Cirandfather agreed to “ look after " year- 
old Susan for live hours while mother and 
grandmother went olf on a shopping trip, 
lie learnt a great deal that afternoon about 
baby-sitting. In fact, he asks, w'hy do they 
call it baby-,«/fri«^? Many grandparents 
will recognize their own experiences. 


IS THERE LIFE ON MARS? 

Ever since 1877 astronomers have been 
speculating about the “canals” on Mars. 
Arc they a proof that there is, or was, life 
on Mars — life, and civili/.ation? Modern 
instruments still leave this fascinating 
question open; but the great new tele¬ 
scope on Ml. Palomar may answer the 
riddle once and for all. 

WAR AGAINST DISEASE IN KOREA. 

In Korea, epidemics were periodic even 
before war came. War, exhaustion, hunger, 
fantastically increased the ligures. Yet the 
United Nations have succeeded not only 
in helping the sick and the 100,000 Korean 
orphans, but, by immunization methods, 
in actually reducing disease. 

OUR TRAVELS WITH HO-TEI. 

An English couple set out to see the world 
—and found their pleasure completely 
spoilt by bouts of raging tix>rliache. Den¬ 
tists couldn’t find anything wrong; no¬ 
thing seemed to help; until they realized 
how toothache always began when Ho- 
Tei, their tittle ivory figurine, was around. 
\Vas it, or wasn't it, the cause? 


ALSO 

many other articles and .stories, ineluding: Lady Luck and British Bettors, Eighteen .Months Inside 
Russia, Operation Many Buskets, Keeping the Heart’s Diior Open, Servants of the I'nfununate, 
Listen to the Moekingliird and “.No Slone Linliirned” — a eondensation of the liouk about 
the sei/iiig of the Corunaliun Stone from Westminster Abbey, by the ringleader of the coup — 
Ian Ra Hamilton. 

Ask your Newsagent to reserve 

The Reader’s Digest 

for you regularly 






The in.\linct warns of the sftlil-secQml when the corner of the net will he 
unguarded. Off \/iring-heel.\ the Imly hreotnes a Indanced jack-in-the- 
ho\. The head tu-i\t\. 7 heJmeluad flitks the hidlet-m i/t hall au ay at 
the fierjet t acute ant;le. It all adds up to tuv /Hiints for the home \ide. 

LEAGUE PLAY 


'I'lit* i'oiiip.iiiii-s III' Ai l lire :i Iciii'iii' ronnalioii. 
'riu'V aiv :i 'tlrnn^ :iiul livi'ly ('rmip. 'I'lu'ir yiuiiit; 
industry has risi'ii rupidly inlfi llic ranks ri( ihi* 
iraditiiinal Shariiiir ilii-ir kii<i\v’lrdi;r. llicir 

t'xpiTiiTiri* and iht-ir ifMiuiri's, tlii‘ roinpanii-s i»f 
A.ss(it:iA'rKi> Ki.Kf:i'KK:AT< iNin;sTKiL<.s put iorili 
co-ordinated effort Inr ihr I'oninion t^ocKl. 

... 


.. 


it all adds up to 


These ore ihv compo'iii-i of AF.I: Meirfjp- 'it.in-Vitki-i s F lettrioil 
Co Ltd Thr- British Thoiiistin-HiiUsi';n C.j Ltd ■ 1 hi- Idison 
Swan FlectTiC Co Ltd ■ F-.r^u>,f,(i Pidin Ltd Th(.- M I'.p .int 
Ucciric Apfiliirice C'j Ltd ■ Int'r MiiIi jn .1 lii-fr ijii. Co 

l'.:J ■ M^’-wlon VicT'jr Ltl • lYi-ii'.ii-r I I-tii't H"iliis ltd 
Sunvic Cuptr-jli Ltd 
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To lOOK YOUNGER and UVE LONGER 


with new health & youthful vitality 


everyone over 40 should take Vitamin-Mineral capsules. 


But even young people need extra vitamins, especially 
growing children. 

Each dose of Vykmin's 6 life-giving vitamins is based 
upon Ihe recommendations of the British Medical 
Assficiatiun as the average daily requirement. To tlie.se 
arc added u high potency of Calcium, Phosphorus, Iron 
and Manganese. 

Vykmin is prescribed by doctors for simple anaemia, 
faulty circulation, frcqueni colds, periodic digestive upsets, 
skin disorders, general weakness and debility, undue tired¬ 
ness, loss of weight, and many other ailments requiring 
medical attention. The improvement in the state of health 
and mental attitude becomes apparent in a very short time. 

Obtainable at Chcmist.s. Boots and Timoiliy Whites. One month’s 
supply H/9, two weeks' supply 4 9. 



Write today for free 
VYKMIN booklet, to 
Roberts Pharina(.ciilic.sl 
Laboratories Ltd.. I>epl.l*.i, 
128 Baker Si.. I^mdon, W.l. 


Vitamin B1 (2S0 I.U.) 
Vitamin D2 

Hibuflavin (250 mivnuframs) 
Vitamin A (5000 I.U.) 
Vitamin C (300 I.U.) 

Vitamin U (750 i.U.) 

Vitamin E! (ibe equivalent of 
I minin Wheal Germ Oil) 

Phosphonis 15.2 mg. 

Calcium 30.3 nig. 

Iron 17.3 mg. 

and Manganese 0.5 mg. 

VYKMIN contain)! not just one 
or tsio silamiiM, but _ potent 
amounts of Ihe 6 vitamins and 
4 minerals found in large quan¬ 
tities of cod and halibut liver 
oil, whole wheal fluur, yeast, 
treacle, >aKliUurt and milk, 
eggs, meal, fish, fruit, and 
scgeiables (when unrooked). 



. W. P, & H. O. Wiili, Brancfi of The Impmriet Tobacco Co. (of Creoi Britain & Ireland). Ltd. 





-Hob; to be 
1fi£ man she watite 
to ^0 out 


Use the world's most distinguished 
after-shave lotion 


j8 


Y ou*ll be nearer aiul dearer to the 
lady of your life when you taki; that 
extra, young man's rare of your appear¬ 
ance! 

Aqua Vclva gives your face the 
bracing, Hnishing touch all women ad¬ 
mire. It helps preserve the natural oils 
of the skin, protect it from wind and 
weather. And Aqua Velva’s notable 
aroma is favoured all over the w'urld. 
Get a bottle of the w'orld’.s most dis¬ 
tinguished after-shave lotion - Aqua 
Vclva^ today. 



Fpr an exelutive thava that cuts 
skin irritation to a minimum, use 
WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM 



























Esso Dealers now have the linest range of petrols ever otTcred 
to the motoring public. 

ESSO EXTRA—the top grade of superlative quality, at 4 d. 
per gallon premium. This petrol is designed for 1953 and the 
future. Try it and prove the six extras: Extra Anti-Knock; 
Extra Miles per Gallon; Extra Acceleration; Extra Easy 
Starting ; Extra Power; Extra Engine Cleanliness. 

ESSO MIXTURE—a scientilicallyblcnd- 
H^Mv ed fuel for those requiring a quality equal 

K to the best of pre-war grades, at 2d. per 

jV ^gtaMQ^I^ilion premium. 

jilx ESSO—is the improved version of 

I standard grade |X‘trol at a 

IhII standard price. 


mi 


today and every day it PAY! TO lAV EMO POR ALL PETROLEUM PROOUOTI 












New 

Advance 

in 


Why are you tired today 
... Active tomorrow ? 

dawn of history, has, in its modern form, 
become 19S3’s most interesting road to 
general health-betterment. 

BARLEY YEAST—AND 

« CHLOROPHYLLINS ” 


Medicine 


OUR vitality varies from day today. 
On Monday you can be listless — 
weary—bored with life. OnTiiesday 
you may be entirely changed—in tip top 
form. What makes the difference? Your 
nerves are the same. You have the same 
muscles; the same blood. LHE SAME 
BLOOD? But is it the same blood? On 


Beside the River Thames a technical 
laboratory, equipped with some very new 
machinery, is now processing the best type 
of Yeast, with a concentrated Chlorophyll 
(“high-Chlorophyll content” is the key¬ 
word here), plus other medical agents of 
recognised value. The resultant tablets are 
called Chloro-Yeast and already the success 
of the compound is striking. Professional 
people; high-ranking men in the Services; 
business leaders — these intelligent men and 
women do not deceive themselves. They find 
the product offers an exceptionally wide 
range of undeniable benefits. 


Monday your blood was delivering food 
to your muscles—but it was lacking in a 
vital something. On Tuesday the blood 
delivered food that produced energy. 

1VHAT IVAS MISSING 

ON MONDAY? 

Vitamins are the most unfortunate lack in 
civilised nourishment. A certain type of yeast 
(not any yeast) can be the richest source of 
making up this lack. The human .system 
“asks for” yeast. Some people who 


1VORTHJVHILE HEALTH-LIFT 

FOR MEN & WOMEN ALIKE 

Chloro-Yeast aids proper digestion. It 
creates NFW energy and staying power; 
relieves many aches and pains (especially 
headaches); lifts depression, lethargy, slug¬ 
gishness; helps clear the skin; and frees you 
from concern about certain embarrassing 
body and mouth odours. One tablet of 
Chloro-Yeast provides superior bcnelits to 
tho.se otherwise more expensively available 
only in several different types of 


actually dislike beer find themsehes untfr tablet. People definitely feel better 

drinking it—maybe because of the MUKb within a few minute.s of taking 


Life; more 
Energy for 
e\eryone 
with 

YEAST A 
Chlorophyll 


tiny yeast-quantity in it. Life; more Chloro-Yeast — thus dispelling all 

er\o r%t 7 Enerfiv tor doubt. With CHLORO-YEAST you 

HUNDREDS OF e\ervone Atwh', right away, that you are getting 

DIFFERENT YEASTS with something quite special in the way 

Yu ast a results. It is as clear as that. 
Yeast is a microscopic plant. It ap- Chloro-Yeast is available at most 

pears in hundreds of .species — all | chemists, without prescription, and 

different, and some useless, or weak, with directions, at 2/-, 3/9d. and a 

for treating the human body. Yet—OTHER I2S Tablet size at 9/6d. Should a difficulty 
SPECIES WORK WON13ERS! In the right in obtaining arise, please order from 


kind of yeast you have the benefits of such 
recognised agents as Vitamin Bi and Ba, 
Riboflavin, (palcium d-Pantothenate and 
Niacin. Yeast* praised as a medicine at the 


Sun Island Chemicals Ltd. (Research), 
Riverside, Hampton, Middx. 

“ // is the Fittest who survive " 
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rhe famous GoUl Seal, which appears on the siJe- 
walls of all Dunlop car tyres, is the symbol of the 
finest tyres ever. Of these the DL'NI.OP ‘FOUT*, 
unequalled for strength, trouble-free performance 
and long milenpe, is the choice of the motorist w ho is 
prepared to pay a little more to he sure of the very best. 

>UNLOP FOR 
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BOOK NOW 
for summer travel 

PLANNING A TRIP TO NOR I H AMERICA? 

May we advise you to travel, if you can, 
well before the Coronation. Your Travel 
Agent may otherwise have difficulty in 
getting you a reservation when you want it. 

FOR TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 
Baoh today 

It nocosaary, you can changa your plana 

If your journey must be later on, see your 
Travel Agent now and make a tentative 


Super 6 C'lippeni. the oiokI modern airliners 
in tourist service, carry Pan American's 
‘Rainbow* Clipper*Tourisl wrvice between 
London and New York. Pan American 
have made over 40,000 tiaiisallantic cross¬ 
ings— far more than any other airline. 
Travel early this year if you can — il you 
can't, book as Mion as possible! 

booking. Seats will soon be booked right 
up—particularly for Pun American, the 
airline with most experience of trans¬ 
atlantic flying. Kcscrvuiions arc heavy 
already. So get yours in now — if you have 
to change your plans, you can always 
cancel later, without obligation. 

Consult your Traval A|ont, or Pan Amor lean, 
m/4 Piccadilly, London, W.l, (RIGanc 7291) 



World’s Most Exporionend Alrlino 




* Tradt Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 







In MBocintlon with NANCY SASSER 


^crc are five very diifcrcnt produces but having one thing in com- 
mem--they do their separate jobs superlatively well. 1 know 
vou’II be pleased with any or all of them you buy. And talking ol 
buying, have you seen my other shopping suggestions on pages z 
and 3? If not, turn back now. 


There’s no comfort to compare with a l>lJNLOPlLLO Mattress! 
You sleep as on a cloud, hones cushioned, muscles utterly relaxed — 
it's Mss. And what an invtslmnt they are! A Dunlopillo mattress 
keeps its foamy resilience indehnitely. Needs no turning, no re¬ 
making, doesn’t get moths in or cause dust. Hygienic?—but YES! 
Air circulates through myriads ot pores, keeps it always fresh and 
damp-free. Heeause of this, doctors recommend Dunlopillo for 
“rheumaticky” subjects. Price from iKs. Let me itend you a 
brochurcIFREE from me, AliHOnOrcy, 1, Albemarle Street, London, W.l. 



I’ve always said 
you can’t heat SI IIP- 
PAMS PASl liS for 
Mavour. Now I kntjw 
u’l/y. 'I'he chicken 
paste /i- chicken. The 
crab r.r cral>. I’ve 
never seen such love¬ 
ly iKuilifv, iish and 
beef anywhere as J saw in Shippaiiis spot¬ 
less C-hichcsler factory. And while m's cottk- 
ing in gleaming pans, the smell is dfUchmX 
Once visit Ship|r,ims kitchens (family par¬ 
ties welcomed any time) and you'll insist on 
their pastes always. But let me send \ou 
I'RTT'. a fascinating booklet about this hts- 
toric business. Just write to me, .Mison 
Grey, i, Allreinarle Street, l.ond«>n, \\ .i. 


When I feel 
whacked here’s my 
pick-me-up: I suck 
a DEXTROSOL 
GLUCOSE TAB- 
LE'f. In mhmles 
energy comes Row¬ 
ing back—I’m 
“rarin’ to go” 
again! hat’s their 
magic? C.lufuse - .so pure that it is idcntioil 
with the blood sugars the brxiy makes to 
supply our nerves and muscles with energy. 
Needing no digesting, glucose acts at ume. 
If your ch«miiit hasn't goi l>extroBol Glucose 
Tablets, price 10 Id., send me his name and 
address. To keep you Kuing, I'll get the makers 
to send you a piickei FREE meanwhile! 




Good news for you 
tlious.inds of readers 
who are using Cidal 
Soap since I recom- 
mcndetl it in Buy- 
Lines. 1 *< ir m )W a .r/vm- 
/irmcontaining the same 
secret, I lexacliloro- 
phcnc, is in the shops: 
(:iI>Al, CRI'A.M 
SHAMPOO, also inaile bv Bibby. 'Hiis 
shampoo will keep your scalp beautifully 
Iwalth, help keep it free from dandruli, 
bring new bestuty to your hair, kmi. The 
su[)crfattcd cream makes a lovely lather— 
a i/6d. lube docs scvcnil shamiioos. Cidal 
Cream Shampoo is at Bixits, Timothy 
Whites and other good chemists. Try it! 



I’m poor at tying 
parcels, which is 
one reason why 
I'm thankful for 
“SCO ICH BOY” 
--the original cel¬ 
lulose tape. It’s a 
strong, really sticky 
tninsparent tape 
(nt I licking neededi) 
and ciinies in a handy little disiiemer. For 
all packaging, mending, sticking jobs it’s 
invaluable; the G.P.O. appnive it for 



registered packets. A boon also in dress¬ 
making- -it saves hasting seams and hems, 
holds gathers linn for machining. Most 
stationers sell “Sci>tch Boy” for a few baw¬ 
bees. Pardon, i/ad. Relills are 9d. 
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IN THESE ElEVEN COLOURS 

aifieshirt 


you a fine bense of outdoor freedom Designed 
be worti in any of half-a-dozen ways. Notice the 
ated back, the generous yoke oi the shoulders, 
r completely cool, unhan^iered movement. 32/6d. 
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An article a day of enduring fignificance, in condensed permanent booklet form 




The White Terror 

Condensed from True 
flans Rudolf Schmid and Edwin Muller 


Y mii>Ja\'u.\ry 1951 the jK-ople 
of the Swiss Alps knew that 
catastrophe was coining. 

All week the snow had heen fall¬ 
ing, more snow than the oldest in¬ 
habitants could remember. In some 
valleys it lay nine feel deep in vil¬ 
lage streets. On the heights above 
millions of tons were poised, ready 
to break away and come thunder¬ 
ing clown. 

On January 18 it began. 

The village of St. Ahlimien lav in 
a tvpical vallev. h'rom its Hat lloor, 
300 to ^(X) yards wide, the slopes on 
both side.s tilled up steeply 2,cx)o 
feet to the nicky peaks, Kvery year, 
in late winter or early spring, ava¬ 
lanches came down tho.se slopes, al¬ 
ways following the same courses. 
As ckscwherc in the Alps, cerlaiii 
avalanches would come down on 
almost the same dales year after 
year. They were expected, and 
were given name,s—Kiihnihorn, 
Meierhof, Tschatschuggen. 

So the houses and barns that 


A week-end of unparalleled 
disaster in the Swiss Alps 


dotted the valley floor were placed 
lo avf)id those danger areas. For 
extra protection massive stone 
dikes, as high as the caves of a 
three-.slory hou.se, were built in 
strategic positions on the slopes. 

In the [last these defences had 
been adec|uate. ihit this year the 
villagers looked with growing ap¬ 
prehension at the unbelievable 
drifts that were accumulating. For 
a week the church bell had not 
been rung. Its vibration might 
touch o(T the delicately poised 
masses of snow. 

On the evening of the iSth the 
family of Konrad Fliitsch was gath¬ 
ered in th< kitchen of their two- 
story hoii.se. Father, mother, four 
children and the farm hand. The 
children were restlcs.s; they had 
been indoors for a week, the snow 
too deep for them to go to schex)!. 

^5 
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THE READEltS DltSEST Apnl 


Just after nine o’clock they heard 
the sound. First a low mutter, then 
a rumble like thunder, then a roar 
like a hundred express trains com¬ 
ing closer. They all cowered to the 
floor. Then the avalanche struck. 

The building shook as in an 
earthquake. The walls of the kit¬ 
chen bulged inwards. The rocjf 
caved in. Beams crashed down 
from the ceiling. The door was 
flung open. A mass of snow came 
through, half Idling the room. 

They huddled there in the cedd 
and dark for two hours. Then they 
heard the shovels of a rescue party 
digging down to them. 

The kitchen, thev found, was the 
only room of the house that had not 
been totally destroved. No one had 
suffered serious injury. 

St. Antonien look stock of its 
losses. Three houses and live barns 
de.stroyed, many houses damaged. 
Yet bv extraordinary luck onlv one 

0 m 0 

person was killed. 

Other communities were less for¬ 
tunate. The next day, near Zernez, 
in the Engadine, the driver of a bus 
waved to a workman repairing the 
road, Hurtel Ciross. 

A few moments later the driver 
heard ominous sounds : a crack like 
a rifle shot, then a hissing noise. 
Far above,' the surface of the snow 
began to move—very slowly, 'fhen, 
as it piled up speed, the surface 
wrinkled into waves. A den.se snow 
cloud formed in front of the slide. 
The whole mass came roaring 
down the slope, across the road. 


The bus was out of its path. But 
Burtel Gross had disappeared, bur¬ 
ied under the tumbled white mass. 
The bus driver raced to Zernez. 
Quickly a rescue party was organ¬ 
ized and went to the scene. 

There are two ways of finding a 
victim buried by an avalanche. By 
the first, men advance in a line 
across the surface, probing as they 
go with long iron rods. Or they use 
a dog, trained to quarter back and 
forth across the snow. When he 
.smells a human below, he .stops, 
like a bird dog {xjinting. 

A dog found CJross. When they 
dug down where the animal pointed 
they found the man still breathing. 
They worked t>vcr him and he lie- 
gan to revive. 

Suddenly another, bigger ava¬ 
lanche roared down the slojie. It 
buried Ciross and four of the 
rescuers. 

I'hc survivors apjiealcd for help 

the village of Zuo/.. S(x>n another 
rc.scue jKirly of 20 arrived, the best 
men from Zuoz. But hardly had 
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they started work when there hap- 
|H.'ned a thing hitherto unknown in 
the Alps. A third avalanche came 
d(jwn on that .same spot. It buried 
eight of the seccMul party. 

Those who were left staved on 
the job, labouring frantically. Now 
and again a victim would be dug 
(Jilt—sometimes alive, sometimes 
dead. 

By Saturday evening they had to 
give up. There were still seven 
liodies somewhere under the snow. 
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The men of Zuoz, though half 
dead with fatigue, were desperate 
to get back to their village. What 
might have happened to their 
homes and families? Hut more 
slides had lilocked the road and the 
railway, cut the telegraph wires. 
The Zuoz men had to stay in 
Zernez. 

Di 5 .'istcr had, in fact, come to 
Zuoz—partly because of their ab¬ 
sence. A customarv defence against 
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avalanches in the Al[)s is to shoot 
them down. When the snow masses 
on the upper slopes reach menac¬ 
ing size a mortar shell or a grenade 
is (ired at a certain kev spot to bring 
down the slide. In Zuoz it had 
been done several times during that 
winter; now it was time to do it 
again. Hut since the men whose job 
it was to ilo it were in Zernez and 
couldn’t be reached, the drills above 
grew deeper and deeper. 

When the mortar shell was 
Bnullv fired, it was too late. The 
avalanche it started came roaring 
right iiito the village. Not only 
that, but another huge slide came 
diiwn from the opposite slope, 
which hail never been known to 
avalanche. Ftair separate streams of 
snow converged on the village. 
When the Zutiz men returned, they 
found five houses de.slroyed, five 
persons killed. 

St. Aiudnien and the Faigadine 
were only two of many valleys 
where death crashed down from 
the heights on that week-end of 
disaster. 
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Reports began to arrive in Berne 
and Zurich: avalanches by the 
hundred. This village partly de¬ 
stroyed; that valley cutoff. Number 
of dead unknown. Some 8o miles 
of the Grisons Railway—^30 per 
cent of its trackage—were blocked 
ofT. The whole road and rail 
transportation network of eastern 
Switzerland wasdi.sorganized. Fash¬ 
ionable .ski resorts like Davos, St. 
Moritz and Zermatt were cut olT. 
enabled int|iiiries from all over the 
world went unanswered. 

Andcrmatl, on the north side of 
the St. C}<itthard Pass, has a fort 
and militarv barracks. Earlv on the 
morning of January 20 the com¬ 
mandant ordered certain houses in 
the town evacuated. Manv inhabit¬ 
ants KKik refuge in the barracks, 
bill one familv refu-sed to move. 

That day Andermatt was struck 
by eight avalanches in succe.ssion. 
()f the familv that had chosen to 
Slav, all were killed. The last and 
biggest avalanche struck tlie bar¬ 
racks. They were of mas.sive stone 
con.struction, but a part was 
smashed and one familv was 
wiped out. 

Alovs Arnold, the .stationmaster 
at (uirtncllen, .stocxl on the plat¬ 
form waiting for the arrival of the 
C>)[5enhagen - Rome express. He 
could hear the tr.tin far up the 
tracks, approaching a high viaduct. 
Looking up, he .saw on the long 
slopes above the tracks the snow 
cloud of an avalanche. He leaped 
for the switchboard and shut off. 


White rtRROR 
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the power just in time to halt the had to dig through 20 feet of snow 
train in the middle of the viaduct, to reach the cemetery. 

The avalanche thundered down. In northern Switzerland most of 
The train and its 280 passengers the disaster was confined to that 
were safe. At the point it would one week-end of terror. Hut in the 

have reached, the tracks were south masses of snow still hung 

buried under piles of snow higher heavy and menacing. The little 
than a house. town of Airolo huddles down on 

Some of the avalanche damage the floor of a deep valley where the 
that fatal week-end was done ncjt St. Gotthard tunnel emerges from 

by the snow hut bv the violent Italy. There, as in the north, the 

wind and suclion which the mov- snow had accumulated to a greater 

ing ma.ss generates. Small liou.ses, depth than any man could remem- 

untouched by the slide, were picked her. The dikes aiu! avalanche traps 

up and hurled huntlreds of yards. were constructed on a larger scale 

In one house a child was asleep in than usual. Early in February the 

bed in an upper rcxim. The air inhabitants were ordered to cvacu- 

pressure tore off the roof, jerked arc, but a few remained to tend the 

out the bed and depo..ited it with cattle on which the town’s liveli- 

the child unhurt on a snowbank. hood depended. 

The house was smashed and the I'here were five big avalanches, 
rest of the family were killed. [ Last Four were stop|x;d by the dikes. 

December 22 the air pressure Hut they covered up the protecting 

generated by an avalanche roaring walls, paving the way for desjtruc- 

down Au.stria’s Arlherg Pa.ss hurled tion. The fifth rolled over half of 

a busload of holiday skiers off a Airolr> like a tidal wave. Only the 

bridge into a stream 18 feet below, top of the church steeple was left 

killing 23 of the 31 pas.sengers.] visible. Ten men were killed. 

Rescue and relief c.xpeditions The total casualty list in the Alps 
were organized cjuickly. Army .ski in those early weeks of 1951 was 2[o 

patrols went inU) the isolated dead—92 in Switzerland, 83 in the 

valleys. In one they found 22 Austrian Alps, 35 in Italy. In Swit- 

dead. Tons of “foo<l zerland alone more than 

bombs” were parachuted i,40<> houses were de- 

to marooned villages. One stroyed. In the spring the 

by one the bodies of vie- labcjur of reconstruction 

tims were found. Church 4 '^ \ ' began. The people of the 

bells tolled ■ in the vil- Alps do not d'-'sert their 

lage^y funeral processions houses and livelihoods bc- 

wound through the cause of the threat of snow, 

sl^ee^. ;$pmetimcs they They stay and fight it out. 



Gustuf Adolf of Sweden—u ttue 
monarch of the people 

Being King 

IS A Job 

liy Edwin Midler 

VERY Friday morning 
Sweden's lO Ministers of 
State assemble round a long 
table in a vast, lofly-teilinged room 
in the Royal Palace in Stockliulm. 
Promptly at ii King CJnslaf Adolf 
enters and the ministers rise and 
bow. The King’s hair is grey, his 
face deeply lined, but he holds ins 
six feet two erect and is vinoroiis to 
a degree unusual in a man of 70. 
Like the ministers, he wears .in or 
dinarv business suit. I le shakes each 
one’s hand with a genial, friendly 
greeting, and gets bri.sklv tt) work. 

Though Sweden is riiletl es.sen- 
tiallv bv its Parliament and C'abinet, 
every Act of tbe government must 
have the approval of the King. 
With (iu.slaf Adolf this is no empty 
formality. Me questions the minis¬ 
ters long and meticulously. His 
questions show he has studied each 
subject intensively. A frequent 
question: “Why is this necessary.?” 



Sometimes the discussion leads to a 
shelving of the matter, but not for 
a long time has there been any 
ipiestion of a King’s vetoing an Act 
ol real importance. 

The signiiicant thing about this 
weekly meeting is the attitude of 
genuine friendliness that prevails, 
despite the fact that a majority of 
the ministers arc Social-Democrats, 
whose party has advocated the aboli¬ 
tion of the monarchy. The socialist 
leaders have come tt> realize that the 
Swedes really w.mt a King, and 
that this monarch is doing a first- 
rate job for the 1,600,000 kronor 
(about1 (),()(K))he is paid annually. 

The Swedes demand in their 
King a curious combination of sim¬ 
plicity and poinji—and the King 
obliges. His tall figure and scholarly 
face arc a common sight in the 
streets of Stockholm. He has no 
bodyguard. Passers by greet him 
soberly and the King lifts his hat. 
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He knows personally many busi¬ 
nessmen, stenographers, farmers, 
working-men. 

Less agreeable to King Gustaf 
Adolf are the requirements of pomp 
and ceremony. He must give state 
banquets. At these banquets, there 
stands behind him “the King’s 
hunter," wearing a green uniform 
and patent-leather brx)ts. l^ehind the 
Queen stands her “outrunner," who 
wears a pointed cap with two ostrich 
plumes, knee-length breeches, black 
stockings and a sliort, pleated, 
yellow skirt-like kilt with silver 
fringe. These two functionaries 
take the dishes from the servants 
and hand them to Their Majesties. 
Tlie King prefers small, intimate 
dinners with a few cronies. Except 
for state occasifins, the King and 
Queen confine themselves to their 
apartment of rcxmis on the 
ground floor of the vast Royal Pal¬ 
ace, which has fiSo rooms, some of 
them as long as a city block. Hun¬ 
dreds of Swedes pass daily through 
the courtvard on their wav to work. 

It’s unusual for a man to start his 
life’s job at f)8, as King Gustaf 
Adolf did. He ascended the throne 
in 1950 on the death of his father, 
Gustaf V, a legendary figure who 
played tournament tennis into his 
80s and died at 92. He is the great- 
great-grands^jn of Jean Haptiste 
Bernadotte, who founded the 
present dynasty 143 years ago. 
When the old royal line was dying 
out in 1809, the Swedes, looking 
round Europe for a new Crown 


Prince, made a surprising choice: 
Bernadotte, a Frencnman. The son 
of a country lawyer in the Pyrenees, 
Bernadotte had joined Napoleon’s 
army, risen from sergeant to mar¬ 
shal, become one of Europe’s most 
brilliant commanders. 

Under the Bernadottes Sweden 
has pa.s.sed through a century and a 
half of troubled times in Eurojx: 
without war or violent revolu¬ 
tion. The soldierlike Bernadottes 
have devoted their lives to jx:ace. 
Another great-great-grand.son of 
Charles XIV John, as the first King 
of that line was called, ('ount 
Folke Bernadotte, was as.sassinated 
in 1948 while striving to mediate 
between Israel and the Arab states. 

As a young Crown Prince. Gustaf 
Adolf had to learn quite a lot about 
a lot of subjects: history, economics, 
geography, military science. He 
early learned to sjxrak English, 
I'rench and German as well as 
Swedish. Facts, faces and names 
must never escajK* him. Gustaf 
Adolf used to keeji a card index of 
all the hundreds of [xrojilc he met. 
Now he doesn’t need it—he can re- 
meml>er the name of a person whti 
was introduced to him a year ago 
and whom he hasn’t seen since. 

Public s|x:aking came hard to 
him. He had to fight for years to 
overcome his natural .shv hesitance. 

0 

But that wcakne.ss kx) vielded to 
self-discipline. Apparentiy it was 
during his first visit to the United 
States in 1926 as Crown Prince that 
the King learned to speak freely and 
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acquired a liking for extempor- 
ancuiis talks. He is now one of the 
l)cst puldic speakers in Sweden. 
He composes his own speeches 
with a |K:ncil, working over them 
laboriously. They are never pom¬ 
pous or rhetorical—but simple, 
factual and to the point. 

In the midst of all these things 
that he had to do, Ciiisiaf Adolf ha{>- 
jxrned ufxjn the thing that he really 
liked. 

One day, when he was i6, he was 
hunting about in some odd-shaped 
mounds in the grounds of tlte 
country |)alacc at Tullgarn. Me 
found some human bones and tools 
of the ljron/.e Age. It was as if a 
born musician had heard his iirst 
bars of ijreat music. 

I'or Ciustaf Adolf archa-ology has 
been more than an absorbing in¬ 
terest; it has been a profession. He 
joined ex|x-ditions it) Italy, (Iretce, 
(A'prus and other parts of the 
Middle Ea.st, to Korea and ('hina. 
He would be out on the diggings at 
dawn, lalxtur ail day under the hot 
sun. Today the leadiitg archaolo 
gists of Europe regard him as one of 
themselves, an authority on the 'I'lis- 
can remains in Italy and the ancient 
civilizations of C'yj>rus. 

Ciustaf Adolf also developed a 
professional knowledge of Oriental 
art. In the jailc, porcelain and 
bronze of the Sung |x:riod he is a 
recognized exjKTt. 

Royal marriages a re often arranged 
without too much regard for the 
wishes of the pair involved. Gustaf 


Adolf has been more fortunate. His 
first wife, Princess Margaret of Con¬ 
naught, a granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria, was his own choice, when 
he was 22. They lived together hap¬ 
pily for 15 years, had five children. 

Three years after her death in 
IQ20 he married the present Qtteeii, 
again his own choice. She was Lady 
Louise Moiintbatten, aunt of the 
Duke of Edinburgli. It has been one 
of those happy marriages in which 
two very di/rcrent j)coplc comple¬ 
ment each other—she gay and im- 
pulsi 'e, he serious and solid. They 
Itave always liked to do things to- 
gethcr, whether it’s an expedition to 
the Middle East or a walk into 
town to go shopping. 

Monday to Saturday the King 
drives himself at the job to which he 
has been born. His working day be¬ 
gins at 7.30, when his valet brings 
to his bed The Times and two or 
three Swedish papers. 

FA’cry dav in his oHice hi.s engage¬ 
ment pad is full. 'I'he steady succes¬ 
sion of callers and papers keeps him 
hard at it until past noon. 

Lunch is served promptly at one. 
From time to lime the King likes to 
join the SUickhoIm Rotary Club at 
their weekly luncheon. After lunch 
he goes back to the office, or out to 
make a sjxiech or an ins}x.*ction. 

I'he working dav ends soon after 

S' 

five. Then, regularly twice a week, 
the King plays tennis. 

Dinner at the palace is at seven. 
There are always guests. Nearly 
every evening there’s canasta, 
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usually a foursome of King, Queen, 
aide-de-camp and lady-in-waiting. 
There is no television set. Some¬ 
times the King studies arch:eology, 
writes letters in longhand to his 
scientific colleagues or answers his 
personal mail. l 4 c likes to hear from 
Swedes who have emigrated to 
America and will sometimes ask 
what has become of some family 
group. 

In holiday time the King usually 
gets a wav from the citv. as tio most 
other Swedes. Nearly every family, 
even the ones who can’t afford cars, 
manages to have some kind of shack 
in the country. The King goes to 
the summer palace at Sohero with 
crates of books and a big package of 
garden seeds. He is an apple farmer. 
He has more than 2,r)(K) trees and he 
likes to prune and graft. His 
specialities in Bowers arc azaleas 
and rhtxlodentlrons, in which he 
has liecome something of an exjK'it. 
It is characteristic of him that he 
keeps a card index of all his 
plants, recording when each was 
planted, in which years it flowered. 

The King al.w has a fi.shing camp 
on a trout .stream far up in the 
northern woods. There is no road to 
it; he has to walk four miles. Since 
his accession he hasn’t found much 
time to go to it, but he’s hoping he 
cun manage it this year. 

Part of the job of being King is 
to assure the succession. Gustaf 
Adolf might have supposed that he 
. had done that adequately when he 
had five children. Hut of his four 


sons two married commoners, 
which disqualified them from the 
throne, and one is unmarried. 
I'hen in 1947 eldest son was 
killed in a plane cra.sh. The .son’s 
wife. Princess Sibylla, had had four 
daughters; then .she had a .son, Carl 
Cju.staf. On Carl (lU.staf the succes- 
.sion depends nxlav. 

The Little Prince, as everybody 
calls him, is the darling of the 
Swedi.sh people. 1 Ic’s a blond little 
boy with dark, bright eves—so good- 
looking that even if he weren’t 
Oowii Prince photographers would 
still want his picture to di.splay in 
their show-ca.ses. He love.s riding 
and is often to be seen in the public 
park of the Haga trying to make 
his pony trot faster. Me likes .sol¬ 
diers, and always insists on stop¬ 
ping to watch marching troops. 

The King s|>c‘nds as much time 
as he can with his grandson. It’s 
not loo soon, the King think.s, to 
discipline him in the duties and re- 
.sponsibilities that lie ahead. Kven 
[day, the King feels, should be a 
means of training. When together 
they set up the Prince’s electric 
trains, the King uses the occa.sion 
for a getjgraphy lesstin: “'I'his .sta¬ 
tion is CIotelMjrg. 'I'his is Uppsala. 
Do not forget.” 

Like other boys of his age, the 
Little Prince lias a livelv imagina¬ 
tion and a normal love of mischief. 
Hut the Swedish |x.*opic arc con- 
iident that he will grow up to the 
obligations of the job as his grand¬ 
father has done before him. 



spawned by a swirl of cosmic dust and forged 
in elemental fire, the globe on which we lipe 
spins towards destruction by its parent sun 




Condensed from Life 

At certain moments when he 
finds himself beneath the stars, 
at sea jx:rhaps, or in a moonlit 
meadow, man contemplates the nat¬ 
ural world—and he wonders. How 
was this earth createdr When did it 
come into In’ing? What is its fater 

The conce[)t of a random uni¬ 
verse, without origin or destiny, is 
meaningless. Man has always [x)stu- 
lated a Ocation, and Ciencsis speaks 
with universal accents in its mighty 
opening phrases: “In the beginning 
God created the hrauen and the 
earth. And the earth was without 
form, and poid; and darl^ness was 
upon the face of the deep... 

In its assault on these uttermost 
questions, modern cosmogony im¬ 
pinges on the ancient realm of reli¬ 
gion. T'hc striking fact is that today 
their stories seem increasingly to 
converge. And every mystery that 
science resolves points to a larger 
mystery beyond itself. 



Lincoln Barnett 

For most of his .short history man 
assumed that his planet was scarcely 
older than himself. As late as 1634 
Archbishop Usshcr of Ireland firmly 
announced that his study of Scrip¬ 
ture proved that creatitm took place 
in 4(XJ4 B.C., on October 26, at 9 
a.m. For a century or more there¬ 
after it was heresy to suppose an 
earlier origin. 

lint by the turn of the 19th cen¬ 
tury a few lonely pioneers were 
creating a new science; geology. 
Chipping away at hillsides, they 
noted that each stratum of rock held 
its own characteristic plant and ani¬ 
mal remains. They began dimly to 
scn.se vast vistas of time, punctuated 
by profound changes of climate, 
topography and life. How else could 
one explain the bones of whales on 
hilltops, palm trees in England, 
'marine deposits on the plains of 
Kansas, or glacial debris in Brazil.^ 
Then in 1858 Darwin’s epic work 






on evolution supplied a coherent 
system ot chronology : the calendar 
of fossils pushed back the time of 
creation millions of years. 

It was not until the discovery of 
radio-activity about u)oo, however, 
that die age of the earth could be 
Bxed with approximate precision. 
Radio-active elements — uranium, 
thorium and radium--decay at 
fixed rates, undergoing a series of 
transformations at a known rlivtnm 
and ending up eventually as lead. 
Thus it is possible to weigli the 
amount of uranium in a radio active 
rock against its residue of lead and 
calculate how long ago the de^xxsil 
was formed. 

Analyses of radio-active rock.s in 
all parts of the world point to the 
conclusion that liie earth’s crust so¬ 
lidified about three thousand million 
years ago. Other approaches—c.ilcu- 
latiuns of the ratio of salt in the 
ocean to the amount of salts 
annually conveyed by rivers to the 
sea, as well as studies of stellar com¬ 
bustion—ail indicate a beginning, a 
creation fixed in time. 'I he date i.s 
never less than two thousand mil¬ 
lion years ago, and never more than 
four or five. Clearly the earth is far 
older than man ever surmised till 
now. 

It is when one turns from the 
When of creation to tlie How that 
science enters deep waters. Any 
.study of the earth’s origins must be¬ 
gin with a knowledge of its present 
state. And, although astronomy has 
taught us much alxiut the universe 


up to a thousand million light-years 
away, our knowledge of what lies 
beneath our feet terminates a few 
fathoms down. The greatest depth 
to which man has ever {xmetrated 
the earth is a 20,521-foot oil well in 
Wyoming, only i/iooo of the dis¬ 
tance to the terrestrial centre. 

One thing ap|x*ars certain, how¬ 
ever : the earth’s interior is fiery hot. 
Heat measuremcius in mines sliow 
that llie temperature increases about 
I '■ 1 '. for every (h) feet of depth. At 

two miles it readies the boiling' 
• - . ® 
point of water, and at 50 miles the 

mclting-poini of rocks (2,201^“). It is 
at this level that the lavas of vol- 
camx's aie commonly formed. Re¬ 
cent discoveries disclose that much 
of the heat of ujjpcr strata emanates 
from radio-active elements which 
tx:cur in concentrated depo.sits near 
the surface. I-'arlher down the tem¬ 
perature increase ia[x;r.s olT, so that 
the maximum at the core may lx; 
around 10,000', or about that of the 
.surface of the sun. 

Most geophysicists envi.sage the 
earth as composed ol three main 
concentric s])hercs. h cannot be 
built throughout of the kind of 
rocks wc see on the surface, for such 
a composition would account for lc.ss 
than half of its known mass of 6,6(.x) 
million million million tons. All 
considerations argue that the core 
must be a gigantic ball of molten 
iron (with |x*rhap.s .some nickel and 
other elements), 4,o(xi miles in dia 
meter, or alxjiit the size of Mars. 
The physical properties of this great 
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ball arc unknown, for the stupen¬ 
dous pressures there (46,500,000 
pounds per square inch) would 
crush the iron molecules into a 
strange dense substance tccimicully 
a “liejuid” yet unlike any liquid we 
can imagine. 

Surrounding the molten core and 
reaching almost to the surhice is the 
earth’s inner shell, 2,000 miles thick. 
Seismology and other branches of 
earth science suggest its make-11 ji. 
'^rhe mineral which satisiies must 
requirements is olivine, a heavy 
grey-green rock of iron-magnesium 
silicates. It seems, parad<jxically, to 
be both rigid and plastic, white hot 
where it meets the core and prob- 
alily red hot throiigh(iut. 

Above this sliell lies the thin crust 
of man’s worKl, relatively no 
thicker than the skin of an apple. 
This, to(», is divule<l intj» Livers. Its 
underlaver, or “basement,” seems 
to be a shell of basalt (a black rock 
often found in lava), ten to 20 miles 
tliick. 'Fopmost of .ill, rising like ice- 
berjis above the sea, st.md the gran- 
itc continents on vvliicli wc live. 
.Some geophysiei.sls describe them .is 
“lloating,” for granite is lighter 
than ba.salt. as ba.salt is lighter than 
olivine and olivine is lighter than 
iron. So oii' great land ma.s.ses are. 
euriouslv. the lightest of the 
materials that compose the terre.s- 
irial sphere. 

This strange anatomy, with its 
descending lavcrs of cver-heavier 
elements and cver-higher tempera¬ 
tures, suggests that the earth was 


IS BORN 

once molten and even now has 
hardly begun to cool. 

The currently jxjpular theory of 
the earth’s origin was formulated by 
astronomer Gerard Kiii|x.*r, of the 
University of Chicago, in 1951. As 
almost all astronomers now agree, it 
assumes, first, that all the stars 
evolved fnim primordial cloud.s of 
sparse gas and cosmic dust, drifting 
at random in space. C^ompclled by 
gravitation, they massed, contracted, 
rotated. Internal pressures and icm- 
peraiiircs rose, until in the last 
while-hot stages of collap.se they 
began to radiate as stars. 

Spinning wildly about on their 
polos, most of them split in lialf and 
'.uined'inlo the binary (double) 
stars that m.ike up more than half 
the siellar population. Others sepa¬ 
rated into triplets, or even, like our 
North Star, into live units that ajv 
pear the eye as one. Hut in certain 
inslanec.s--perhaps (uic in 100—the 
distribution of matter and balance 
of forces were siieli that, instead of 
tlividing, a cloud formed a single 
nucleus. 

One of ilicse was our sun, an 
infant .star growing and glowing in 
the centre ol a rotating disk of in- 
ehoate matter the di.imeicT of oiir 
solar system. As the disk spun, 
growing e\er ilatler, the elTect of 
gr.ivity created whorls of den.ser 
matter W'ithin it. 'The whorls col¬ 
lided, intermingled, collecting into 
cver-larger masses of matter. In time 
—perhaps 100 million years—the 
whorls condensed into planets, .satel- 






litcs and the wandering comets of 
the outer rim. Inside the whorl from 
which our earth congealed a still 
smaller one coagulated into our 
moon 

And so in the morning of time 
the earth was a featureless ball of 
matter, hurtling down the dusty 
corridor of its orbit. It must have 
been heated to incandescence, most 
theorists believe, by the squeeze of 
gravitation and the friction of its 
passage thnjugh the solar cloud. 
While in the molten slate the 
heaviest elements sank to the core, 
the lightest lloalcd upwards. Slowly 
the crust cooled. 

In this epoch the lirsi continents 
took shape amid the wildest .scenes 
of geologic time. All across the 
earth’s .savage face smoke and flame 
arose incessantly, and fierce foun¬ 
tains of fluid rock s|H;wcd to the sur¬ 
face. (jradiially hlcxrks of granite 
and basalt began to h.irdcn. Many 
dissolved or ft»undercd, but here 
and there granitic masses loomed 
like icebergs on the molten sea, ex¬ 
panding outwards and downwards 
until they rested (in the basalt base¬ 
ment. 

One theory holds that the conti¬ 
nents congealed exactly where they 
rest today; a neither that thev crys¬ 
tallized in a single mass, then sepa¬ 
rated and floated reiund the globe 
—im^x^iled by the earth’s rotational 
force—until the basalt basement 
froze them to their pre.sent sites. (A 
glance at the map show.s that the 
eastern coastlines of the Americas 


fit those of Western Europe and 
Africa like the pieces of a puzzle.) 

After the land cohered, the seas 
were made. As the rocks hardened, 
great jets of water vapour and car¬ 
bon dioxide welled up to form the 
primal atmosphere. They collected 
in enormous cloud masses that 
shrouded the earth in jx'rjietual 
darkness. Sometimes in the upper 
reaches of the cloud canopy rain 
.started to fall—(inly to boil and turn 
again to steam, I 'or possibly i,(xki 
years sunlight never penetrated this 
dense pall of gloom. Hut at l.i.st the 
dav came wiien rains fell and did 
not boil awav. No one can sav Ikjvv 
long this grcatc.st deluge of all time 
went on—jierhap.s for centuries. Hut 
when Hnallv the clouds thinned, the 
primeval oceans glittered in the rays 
of the hriiiht new sun. 

As the earth’s iiiterior continued 
t<i cofil, it shrank from its outer 
crust as a dried a[iple shrinks within 
its skin. And like the apple skin 
the earth's crust wrinkled, to form 
mountain.s. Violent peri(xis of 
mriiinlain building, when thee.irth’s 
crust readjusted itself to thermal 
contraction and the changing 
stresses of its load, have allernalcd 
with longer jieriods of calm, when 
the implacable rains drilled away at 
the mountain-tops, leaching out 
their minerals, carving canyons and 
gorges, sweeping the substance of 
the mountain.s down to the sea. 
Then for million.s of years the land 
was level and featureless, save for 
slow rivers anil shallow inland seas 
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—until once again the crust revolted 
and new mountains arose. 

Somewhat more than one thou¬ 
sand million years ago the Lauren- 
tians of eastern Canada were born 
amid such a fury of volcanic activity 
as the earth has not known since—a 
stupendous upwelling of molten 
rock that engulfed two million 
square miles of the region arf)und 
Hudson Hay in a cover of lava two 
miles thick. It is still iljcre lodav- - 
the great granite lloor ol the Laiiren- 
tian Shield. 'I'he Appalachian C!hain 
came into existence 200 million 
vears ago, a range then splendid as 
the modern All IS but now long since 
levelled bv erosion, so totlav only its 
underlying folds remain to suggest 
the sn<Jw-crowned pe.iks tli.il once 
marched unbroken fiunt New¬ 
foundland to Alabama. 

Wc are living even now in .1 rev<»- 

liitionary age of mounrain-huilding. 

All the high mountains of the earth 

lodav -the I iimalayas, Kcxkies, 

/ • 

Alps, Andes--came into existence 
within the last fm million yc.irs. 'I'he 
youngest mountains ol all, the C'.is- 
cades of North America's NN’esl 
Coa.st, arose out ol the sea scarcely .1 
million years ago, .iccompanieil by 
outbursts of volcanism whose traces 
arc everywhere visible. All round 
the Pacilic, from Alaska to the 
Indies, volcanoes form a ring of lire. 
There is evidence that the Hima¬ 
layas and other mountains are still 
growing. All human history has 
been enacted during one «)l the 
earth’s brief interludes of splendour 
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when mountains transfigure the 
planet’s ordinarily flat countenance. 

We live, moreover, in a glacial 
age. At least four limes since the 
curtain ro.se on man about a million 
years ago, glaciers have advanced 
and retreated. Today we are just 
emerging from the la.st advance, 
wliich reached its climax about 
20,000 years ago. One-tenth of the 
earth’s surface is still permanently 
glaciated. (Ircenland and Antarctica 
lie capjxxl hencath five million cubic 
miles of ice, and elsewhere glaciers 
.slil> armour the loftier mountains. 
Yet in the last 200 years there has 
been a marketl retreat. Hcilcls in 
Swit/crland built to command 
scenic vistas of ice uxlay have no 
glaciers in view. The Arctic and 
Antarctic ice packs recede yearly. 
According to present calculations 
the earth’s climate will become in¬ 
creasingly warmer until a.i>. 2o,<xx;, 
die next ice age will begin about 
■v.n. 50,000. 'Fhe protoundcst consc- 
cjuencc of the melting of the prc.scnt 
ice eaps will he the raising of sea 
level hv more than too feet—-cnougli 
to .submerge New York, l.ondon, 
Paris and most of the coastal areas 
of the earth. 

“The created world,” wrote Sir 
Thomas Hrowne, “is hut a small 
parenthesis in eternitv.” On a lesser 
scale man’s world is hut a small 
parenthesis in terrestrial lime. In the 
ages ahead the earth's i>rcat recur- 
ring rhvthms w ill repeat rhcm.selvcs. 
Kach day the rains and running 
waters will sweep eight million tons 






of the land’s substance into the sea, 
until all the towering peaks we 
know lie crumbled on the ocean 
floor, liut new summits will arise. 
And again, at intervals so vast as to 
be meaningless in man's meagre 
dimension of time, the earth’s face 
will buckle, voIcancK'S will roar, 
glaciers will abrade the plains, leav¬ 
ing new lakes and rivers in their 
wake, and the seas will rise and 
fall. 

For the earth is still young. It will 
probably exist as long .is the sun, 
and the svin is a voung star, with 
fuel for many thousands of millions 
of years. Astronomers used to be¬ 
lieve that in the end the sun would 
fade like a d\iiig enibcr, and that 
terrestrial life would sucenmh to the 
chill of space. Hut they know more 
today about the processes that keep 
the surs alight, anti they siis[X-cr 
that stars do not die peacefully. It 
appears that the e.irlh will return to 
primordial ilame. 

Perhaps three to ten thousand 

million vears from now the hydro- 
^ ■ 

gen that lights our sun will run low, 
and as it dwindles certain dynamic 
processes will come into play to 
make the sun grow brighter and 
hotter. Slowly but ste.idilv the rem- 
perature on earth will rise until life 
shrivels and the oceans boil away. 
In its death throes the sun may 

t 

swell, at firs'; slowlv, then more and 


more rapidly, into what astronomers 
call a “red giant,” a diffuse, dis¬ 
tended star that will engulf the 
earth in its monstrous, swollen 
body. 

It is also fx)ssible that the sun, in 
its final paroxysm, may explode. It 
may blow up all at once in a single 
catastrophic explosion, or it may 
become a “nova,” disintegrating in 
a scries of partial explosions, each 
temporarily increasing its luminosity 
io,(K)o times. At least novae ap¬ 
pear in our local gal.ixv each year. 

When the fatal day arrives the 
sun will hurl forth the outer layers 
of its incandescent atmosphere, dis¬ 
closing the fearful white fires of its 
core. 'Die first ll.ire of light and heat 
will bathe the earth in deadly radia¬ 
tion just eight minutes after the 
initial explosion. Two days later the 
atmospheric gases blown tjuiwards 
at a s[)ecd of two million m.p.h. will 
envelop our doomed planet in veils 
of fire, melting the rtK'ks and en¬ 
kindling the very air. 'I’hc end is 
best pictured in Revelation in 
another of the striking parallels be¬ 
tween liililical aiul motlcrn scientific 
prophecy; "And the fourth angel 
poured out his vial upon the sun. 
. . . And men U'ere scorched with 
great heat . . . atid the cities of the 
nations fell. . . . And every island 
fled away, and the mountains were 
not found. . . 
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girl’s hardest tas\ is lu prove to a man that his intentions 


are senous. 


—HeUii KuwlanJ 



A recipe for peace 
of mind and serenity 

llVixhu) llJcntal 

('Jock tails 

Condensed from 
“Be Happier, lie I leahhicr” 

GayelortI llitn<cr 

I T IS MiDNTcirr. 1 am lyin» in bed 
in ihc (Jraiul 1 hjicl in Rome. I 
have been driving all day and I am 
lired, bur I have not \ei relaxed. 
Thrcjugh the window come die 
noi.ses of the city --c.irs, buses, hun¬ 
dreds of mf)tor .scooters. Since 
Rome is in a hurrv to get home, 
every vehicle has its own little toot- 
toot or peep peep telling others to 
get out of the was. So sleej) tloe.s 
not ».ome c]uickly. 

For such moment.s I have a fa¬ 
vourite .sojK^rilie. 1 call it mixing a 
mental cocktail .md I prescribe it as 
a diver.sion when sleep eludes sou. 
1 prescribe it, too, lor iho.se mo¬ 
ments when voii need cfimlort or a 
spiritual boost. 'I'liis eockiail is not 
to he drunk trom a glass but taken 
in through the mind, lor its in¬ 
gredients come from the tlistilled 
essences of .sensory pleasures and 
happy remembrances. 


Let me tell you how I mixed my 
cocktail that night in Rome. For 
sound I took the soothing theme of 
the lullaby from the light opera 
Erminie, which 1 have always 
loved. For sight I went in memory 
to my home in New York and from 
the wall took a Renoir pictiip* of a 
peaceful old man sitting outside a 
rural inn door. For taste I used the 
remembrance of trec-ri|>e peaches 
as 1 had eaten them a few weeks 
ago. For odour 1 added a little gar¬ 
denia from a (California warden. 

O 

And for ttjiich, the remembrance of 
the cool, /elreshing waters in which 
1 swam ju.st two days ago—the 
waters of the Mediterraiu-Mii. 

Slowly, in my mind, 1 mixed 
these things which 1 always as.soci- 
ate with peace aiul calm and relaxa¬ 
tion. Round and round I .stirred 
iheni, seeing, hearing, tasting, 
smelling, feeling. I’he sounds of 
Rome died away. The draught is a 
heavy one and potent. Phenobar- 
biial was never like this. 

At first, in mixing such a cock- 
tail, von may find it diiTicult to cun- 
jure up the ingredients. It depends 
on whether vou live in a world of 
merely N'aguc and general .sounds, 
.sights and .smells, or whether you 
li\e where the blackbird sings, 
where the lilac scent’s the air. It 
depends on how well vou have 
trained your eves, ears and nose, 
whose three wonderful senses are 
your main eontaet with the world. 
And such training is pissible. 


If*- Hupti^r, li^ iMpyrinU hv (•ayt-hrJ I/amt-r. will shurtly In' ^9 

f.ulihilii'U hy huhtrx.-.- Pubfr. LtinilG,i 
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You should see not just :i p:iint- 
ing; you should see that it is a 
Matisse, or a Corot. You should 
hear more than music; vou should 
hear Beethoven and an inverted 
fifth. You should know that that 
was a blackbird, not a warbler, and 
that this is the odour of jasmine 
and that of lilac. 

Every time you go to a museum 
you can bring home a (^c/anne, a 
Da Vinci and a Rembrandt all vour 

4 

own. Originals, loo. Here is how 
you do it. Simply fo^us on the pic¬ 
ture for four or five minutes, but 
make .sure that everything you want 
to keep is contained in ihc frame of 
your attention. C'lO over it detail by 
detail. Shut vour eyes. Now look 
again, and if things appear which 
you had not remembered, then vriur 
first exposure has not been long 
enough. So try a minute or two 
more. Now you have your picture. 
It will not fade. It is y<jurs for ever. 

Mu.sic, too, is stmiething to re¬ 
member, not merely stimething to 
recognize. Hang on to some part of 
every composition you like. Grab a 
measure and make it vours. When 
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you have a little of Beethoven’s 
Fifth in your mind, you will find 
that just those few notes will evoke 
manv more. 

4 

And when you have trained your 
eyes, your ears, your nose, make 
your mind a museum of master¬ 
pieces, a concert hall full of vi¬ 
sions of 'Foscanini, a country gar¬ 
den of Mowers and the scented 
breezes of summer. Make it a hall 
of fame full of the great people of 
history; make it a stage on which 
Shakespeare is re-enacted. 

Tonight when you go to bed, see 
what ingredients vou can pour into 
the goblet of your mind. Remem¬ 
ber, when you mix that first cock¬ 
tail, to put in a jigger of a song that 
soothes vou, a dash ol a picture you 
love, for .sweetness a taste of some 
wonderful fruit, then advl a touch 
of bouc]iiet from a favourite Mower 
and finallv a liberal amount of that 

4 

feeling y<Hi hail when vou relaxed 
on vour holidav with the warm sun 

/ m 

overhead. I a.s.surc vou it will uive 
you Mich sleep as you have not had 
since childhood. 

Trv it. 


DeajeniTtg Silence 

^'iiE Van’couvkr Sun wantci! to fitul out whether anyone was reail- 
ing stories on the Korean War. So it ran the same dispatch on the 
front page three days in a row. 

What happened.? N<»thing. N(Jt one of the Suns 5fX),^xjo readers 
phoned to check the ‘‘error.*’ 

Yet, the editors pointed <mt, whenever a comic strij) or feature 
column is droppcvl or repeated, the switchboard is delugcil with 
calls from irate readers. ™.\j' 



'^*THe force that will save InHo^ChiHa must come from within** 



D ose. Khe is a small villaoe of 
norihcrn Indo C'liina, f>t) miles 
or so north-cast of Hanoi in the rich 
and slratcoic rie e-growing Red 
River delta. Fhe villajie has chaniied 
hands several limes smee 1 lo Chi 
Minh, Communist leader, un¬ 
leashed his torees aiiahist Indo- 

• i 

CMiina in 194^). I \isired it recently 
the dav after it had been frcshlv 

4 j 

taken hv the I'reneh. \’i( inamesc 
tro(jps patrolUd ils muddy stieels. 
A rehabilitation unit was exainin- 
ing villagers to ferret oiii C'orn- 
inunists; collecting Viet M'nfi 
currency in bushel ha.skeis; vaccin 
ating the inhabitants against small¬ 
pox; organizing an anii-t'ornnumist 
propaganda unit; issuing ration 
cards and arranging for distribution 
of food. 

Dong Khe had changed hands so 
fast that there was a stunned look 
in the eyes of the inhabitants. To¬ 
day it was the hrench and Viet¬ 
namese; yesterday it had been the 


Ommunist Viet Minh. Who would 

be their masters tomorrow? 

'I'he.se days, evervone is on a 

tenlali\e basis in Indo-China. The 

i'reneh have already announced 

¥ 

they will leave—when it’s .safe to 

turn military affairs over to the 
¥ 

Vietnamese. Foreigners .sleep on un¬ 
easy beds, mindlul of the night ju.st 
before Christmas, 194O, when llo 
Chi Minh organized the assa.ssina- 
lion of more than 50 Euro|K*an resi¬ 
dents of Hanoi. 

The mi.serablc jx^asants, im¬ 
pressed into military service by 
iiolh the Vietnamese and the Viet 
Minh, trampled over hv the oppos¬ 
ing armies, more often than not 
look to the V'iel Minh for their .sal¬ 
vation. Communi.st Ho Chi Minh 
is to them only a nationalist bent on 
liberating their homeland from 
French rule, 'rhey point out that 
Ho Chi Minh dues not live in lux¬ 
ury, but sleeps under a tree and eats 

the same food that they do. 

¥ 
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Opposition to the French under¬ 
lies the forces that work for disin¬ 
tegration in Indo-China. Judged 
by their present performance, the 
French do not deserve condemna¬ 
tion. They have admitted the three 
states of Viet Nam, Cambodia and 
Laos into the F'rcnch Union and 
granted them independence. They 
remain behind merely to light a 
war. 

I'he mililarv clTort of the French 
in this struggle reaches heroic pro¬ 
portions. I’lie war to date has cost 
them 90,000 casualties. Kach year 
they are losing as many olheers as 
are graduated from their military 
academy. Each year the war ctists 
them 52‘5,<X)0.ooo,ooo francs (about 

For years, however, French co¬ 
lonial ptjlicy in Indo-China was 
marked by crueltv aiul explcjitation. 
The Vietnamese remember only 
those decades of iiricvances. F'rcnch 
motives are suspect even on such 
basic issues as the grant of inde¬ 
pendence t<j Viet Nam. 

“I'hc High (commissioner still 
occupies the big house, doesn’t he?” 
the Vietnamese sav. “Doesn’t he 
also outrank our President?” 

The French High (Commissioner 
dfx:s reside in the “Government 
House” of Saigon. Even Fanper(jr 
I 3 ao Dai, who is backed by the 
French, has a smaller one. To many 
Vietnamese, here is proof positive 
that the French have lingering im¬ 
perialistic designs. 

To a degree, Bao Dai is a cohe¬ 


sive force, since he is a symbol of 
the past. That is an important sym¬ 
bol in Indo-China. But Bao Dai 
has not pnjved to be a leader who 
can compete with Ho Chi Minh for 
support of the peasants. 

In June 1952 he apjxiinted a new 
cabinet headed by Nguyen Van 
Tam. Tam’s government advertistes 
a broati programme of reform: 
pacification of the country; elimina¬ 
tion of gralt; increased productiv¬ 
ity; land reform; free trade unions; 
an elected assembly. 

To date, onlv a small start on 
that programme has been made. 
Trade unions have been legalized 
bv decree, but the first reform that 
fhe country wants is a parliament. 
“Give us ihe right to vote and we 
will elect a parliament that will 
make the laws for the country.” I 
heard that plea over and over again. 
“When w'e have a parliament, we 
shall ^et our land reform and all 
the other reforms we neetl.” 

'riierc are erving needs in Viet 
Nam that Ho (Chi Minh exploits. 
By law, rent on land holdings is re¬ 
stricted to 30 per cent <if the crop, 
but in practice 50 per cent or more 
is collected. 'I'he moneylenders are 
usually Chinese who charge farmers 
as high as 400 [)cr cent interest a 
year. Schools are woefully inade¬ 
quate. Hospitals are few and over¬ 
crowded. 1 visited one in Hanoi 
where there were 9(10 patients and 
only 240 beds. F'our patients to each 
bed! Each had si.x hours a dav in 
the l>ed. There were always three 
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on the floor waiting their turn. 

For years, Ho Chi Minh cam- 
paigncc] against these eonditions. 
He kept Communism out of his 
propaganda. He played the role of 
the nationalist, hent on indepen¬ 
dence and reform. There are good 
men in the Viet Nam government 
who advocate reform, hut there are 
not enough of them in j)ower. 'i'et 
without reform, it will appear to 
the peasants that Ho (^hi Minh is 
their only hope. 

Red China is the m.iin staging 
ground fcjr Minh’s army operations. 
Red China furnishes liim with j.ocmj 
tons of ammunition a month; it has 
military training schools for his 
troops. Russia has sent instructors 
from (^/.echoslovak i a. Mi nil’s 
armies have no tanks or planes arul 
only a few trucks. Hut iliev ha\c a 
hountifui supply of carhlnes, ma 
chine-guns, bazookas, artillery and 
mortars—much of it AmeriL.in ma¬ 
terial originallv given to Naiionali.sl 
Cliina. Instead of trucks, sla\e l.i- 
hour moves Minh’s ammunition 
and .supplies over hindrcds of miles 
of mountains. In one recent «i[)era- 
lion, he mustered t>f>fi,ooo coolies as 
transport. 

Minh carefullv conserves the ecu- 

t 

tral core of his army, some 50,000 
seasoned troops. I le has committed 

them to battle onlv twice. Instead 

* 

he uses guerrilla tactics of harass¬ 
ment and infiltration to keep the 
opposition constantly olT balance 
and wear it down. 

Some of diesc infiltrations are 


startling. Hue, a town of 200,000, is ' 
more than 300 miles .south c»f the 
Viet xVfinh .stronghold in the north. 
The day before my visit, a regiment 
of Viet Minh troops (about 3,000) 
suddenly appeared below Hue. 
The.se troops had sifted down from 
the north in a matter of days— 
travelling at night, di.sguiscd as 
pea.sants during the day. The first 
the French knew of the episode was 
when the regiment moved into ac¬ 
tion. 

Such infiltration is po.s.sible onlv 
when the eneniv has the support of 
the great mass of the people. In 
Iiido-China it is often .said that the 
country is Viet Nam by day and 
Viet Minh hv night. That is an ex¬ 
aggeration, but the exjuntryside is 
so dangerous that most towns have 
curfews. 

Terrorists .show up everywhere. 
The air[H)rt at Hue is nine miles 
from the town. When I arrived in 
the nmrning the r<»ad into town 
had first to he cleared of land 
mines. Kvery night new ones are 
laid. 

'I’he innocent-looking peasant 
who works hv dav in the rice paddy 
goes about his assigned job for the 
V'iet Minh at night. The women 
\vh(i carry bundles of banana wood 
more likeb than not have concealed 
hand grenades in them. Merchants, 
coolies, farmers, civil servants make 
up a va.st network of intelligence 
fur the Viet Minh. 

Though the Viet Minh is every¬ 
where, It often seems to be no- 
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where. Last August the French 
moved lo.fXKJ troops in an all-out 
drive against a supposed Viet Minh 
stronghold. But thev struck at a 
ghost. No Viet Minh troops were ' 
engaged. They gave way before the 
assault, showing the natives that 
French troops, American armour 
and all the skill of modern war arc 


Indo-China fell all South-east Asia 
would be imperilled. The prize is 
attractive, for Indo-China, Thai¬ 
land and Burma make up the 
famous rice bowl of Asia. Rice 
means power. China is hungry for 
rice. Japan imports 20 per cent of 
her food and is heavily dependent 
on rice. If the Communist forces 


futile against them. 

But for (icneral Jean de Lattre 
de Tassi«nv, the brilliant French 
Qlficcr who rallied Jndo-China 
aga'nst the Viet Minh two years 
ago there can be no doubt that 
Indo-China would Iiave fallen. If 


had command of the food suiiplies 
of Asia, they would soon have the 
food-short countries at their mercy. 

At one lime llo C^hi Minh, who 
is Moscow-trained, may have been 
more of a nationalist than a Com¬ 
munist. But r'»dav the Viet Minh is 



Indo-CJuno is not n nntion hut j gt-oj^riiplutiil 
sion for an arta which imlnths three independent stetes ■ 
Viet Nam, Imos and (iainhodia. Viet \'ani {pronounced 
Vcc*-ct Nalim) is the largest of the three states and its 
name has come to stand fm the entire area. 

Viet Minh {pronounced V'ceci MfcnJ is not a state hut 
a contraction of the name of the (lommunist Party, Viet 
Nani l)<ic Lap Dong Minh Hoi {fuague for the Inde¬ 
pendence of I'ict Nam). 


definitelv Commun¬ 
ist. Its high com¬ 
mand, numbering 
perhaps 600 tlved-in- 
the-W(Mjl (Aimmun- 
ists, controls the 
movement to such 
au extent that some 

Vietnamese say Ho 

« 

C'hi .Vlinh is their 
prisoner. 

One has to travel 
lndo-C>hina to sense 
that the year of dis¬ 
aster mav be close at 
hand, 'rhere is dilTi- 
culty in appraising 
the situation from 
the outside because 
of the distortion of 
news as a result of 
censorship. For e.x- 
ample, this summer 
two Vietnamese com¬ 
panies were wiped 
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oiitby thcCommunists. C'orrcspond- 
cnrs wrolc the sl(jry th:it way. It 
was re written by the censor to say 
that a large number (jt’ Vietnamese 
tr<K)ps had escaped a Viet Minh 
trap, A correspondent, a friend of 
mine, was indignant, demanded to 
know if he had been inaccnr.ite. 
“No,” snapped ihe censor. “But 
voii’re tcx> damned objectivc.” 

'rhere is no Vietnamese armv to 
take over the defence (jf Indo-C^hina 
should the French leave. Viet¬ 
namese troops figliring with die 
F'rench number i ^o.ooo, bur there 
are only 1,000 Vietnamese ollicers. 
A vigorous odicer-lraining pro- 
licamme is uniler wav, but it will 
take .mother four or live \e.irs to 
train enough ollicers to assume 
full responsibililv- Meanwhile, the 
French must hanii <»n. 

'Fhat necessitv creates the di¬ 
lemma. 'rhe presence of the I'rench 
iiives the Viel Minh ;i priwerful 
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platform. Even .so, a government 
bent on reform could give the Viet 
Minh real political opposition. 

'I'he bald truth is that the onlv 
force that can save Indo-C'hina 
mu.st come from within. The Viet 
Minh is on a fanatical crusade; the 
C'ommunist forces have the fire of 
’/.ealots. But there is no rea‘on 
why the Vielname.se cannot outdo 
them, if the powers-that-be reicitse 
rather than stifle the democratic 
lorces. 

A Vietnamese, wise in politics 
and close to the pulse of the nation, 
.said to me at Hanoi: “If our 
people .so desired, they could get 
rid of the Viet Minh in a week.” 

'I'll.It is the trageily ol Indo- 
C'hina. Her hou.se is divided again.st 
il.self. If the democratic .south had 
the zeal of the (.'ommuni.st north, 
the south would easilv win. But it 
will lake f.ir more than ijuns and 
monev to proiluce that victory. 


'rjn.Ki's Noiiiis:<. like a <lish clodi for wiping that contenteil look 
off a marrieil inan'.s I.ilc. iilni i’ii-.!fij ii-iui- 

MokI' wivls woiiKl leai'ii to cook if they weren't so busy Irving it) gel 
meals. l•r.lIlkllIl r .I-.m'. 


liruin Tifistcrs 

(See page 107 for answers) 

1. I'rom lerome S. Mever's book Fun with Mii/henuitics: “.Make 

by using only eight 8*.s.'' -iiirt m rim. iiv.a- 

2. In the following string of letters, a logical scnten..e may be obtained 
bv removing all uiine«.essarY letters: A .\ L L L C.) U Ct N I N C- E .\ C- 
H 1. S S S E .\ N K V r E L N E. T C T E E K S. n, n„.i Mr,sitr in Vo 



From her ouffi experiences a distinguished novelist offers 
evidence that "‘fear is the father of courage” 


I Enjoy Myself Most 
When I’m Scared 


By I. A. R. Wylie 



\'E c.oNE hack recently to the 
mental attic where [ had 
stored away, for keeps, as 1 
had thuujrhc, ilu* memories of a 
fairly long and eventtul life. I’urn- 
iiig them over, as one turns the 
leaves of an old album, 1 wondered 
what, of all my experience, was 
most widely significant. 

One of the qucslicjiis 1 asked my¬ 
self was, “When was 1 happiest.^ 
When did I enjoy myself most?” 
And I came on an unexjK*cted an¬ 
swer: I had enjoyed myself most 
w'lien I had been at my best, and I 
had l)ccn most often at my best 
when rd been badly scared. By “en¬ 
joying myself” I mean feeling that 
I’ve done a good job or reacted to 
some challenge in a way chat makes 
it possible for me, in the face of 
difliculty or danger, to trust myself. 
These occasions stand out in my 
memory like mountain peaks, 
bathed in a reassuring brightness. 
^6 


As a young child 1 was quite fear¬ 
less. 1 had an unusual upbringing, 
isolated from otlier children, thrown 
on mv own resources aiul even 
travelling extensiveK alone (by the 
time I was eleven 1 had l)icvcled all 
over England by myself). It never 
occurred to me to distrust my r>wn 
capacity to deal with any situation, 
or to be afraid of anything or any- 
bodv. 

Then :it the age of I was sent, 
for tile first lime, to school, where I 
met children brought uj) by ortho¬ 
dox methfxls. I caught fears from 
them as a child might catch mumps 
and measles. I became, almost over¬ 
night, timid and diflident. And 
timid and diilidcnt I have remained. 
But whenever adventure or danger 
olTcred itself I’ve always snatched at 
it, in the leetlx of my own fcarful- 
ncss. And each time I’vf found that 
that fear has aroused in me unsus¬ 
pected |X)wers. 



/ ENJOY MYSELF MOST I/YMN VM SCARED 


When I first went to the United 
States and found out that my pub¬ 
lishers expected me to make a speech 
at a public dinner, I was almost sick 
with fear. 1 had never made a 
speech in my life; in a ^*roup of 
fxioplc I was tongue-lied with shy¬ 
ness. To my amazement I found 
myself speaking fluently, telling 
stories, sounding—as I was told 
afterwards — like a “practised 
sjieakcr.” I had, in fact, been seared 
right out of myself to the discovery 
of someone I hadn’t dreamed 
existed. Now alter many years of 
practice I am, I supj)ose, really a 
“practised speaker.” Hut I rarely 
rise to my feet without a throat con¬ 
stricted with terror and a furicnislv 
thumping heart. When, lor some 
reason, I am cool and self-assured 
the sjx:ech is alwavs a failure. I need 
fear to spur me f)n. 

Jn this respect 1 am not alone. 
Actors and singers and jnihlic per¬ 
formers in ijeneral ayree that unless 
thev are on the verge «)l panic they 
arc not likely l») give a g<^od per¬ 
formance. It is not, for them, a 
matter of “coni|ucring fear"; they 
welcome it as a stimulus, a shoi-in- 
thc-arm without which they cannot 
do their best. 

I believe this is true of men of 
action, tfx>~that the bravest soldiers 
arc not “fearless,” but go into battle 
swearing with fear and keyed up by 
it to their highest point of courage 
and capacity. Armv dtjclors have 
observed that it is not the “tough 
guy” who endures best the stresses 
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of war, but the highly sensitized 
and imaginative type that in fearful 
foresight agonizes over all that may 
happen to him and to those for 
whom he is responsible. As a noted 
preacher said, “fear rightly used is 
the father of courage.” 

In 1942 I was invited by the Brit¬ 
ish Government, together with sev¬ 
eral other women writers, to come 
to England to see how the British 
were standinguptothcirordcal. The 
journey involved flying, of which I 
had always been horribly afraid— 
and now there was the added hazard 
of a world at war. I remember driv¬ 
ing to the airport that night, lonely 
and scared to death, but knowing 
Kjo that n<jt for love ()r money 
would I turn back. As 1 crossed the 
gangplank into the dimly lighted 
plane, my knees shfxjk under me. 
But it was as though every faculty 
of mental and physical energy had 
been increased in me a hundredfold. 

When, after that interminable 
night in which my nerves were 
drawn taut and my cars were 
pricked for any ominous change in 
the engines’ rhythm, I landed safely 
on English soil. I felt “g(x>d,” re¬ 
freshed and vigorous. And in the 
course of my journcyings through 
(fi'cat Britain, whose people were 
subject, night in, night out, to 
deadly peril, I found the same glow 
of extraordinary |)hysical w'ell-bcing 
and spiritual exaltation. Under the 
stimulus of fear the Briti.sh had de¬ 
veloped capacities of soul and body 
that were, in the eves of the watch- 





ing world, almost superhuman— 
certainly way beyond their everyday 
cxjicricncc. 

1 , too, lived through aerial bom¬ 
bardments. 1 felt the terror which 
they engender but I felt also the 
exultant response of “courage to en¬ 
dure.” Indeed without fear there is 
no real courage. And without the 
assurance of courage—the jxjwer to 
rise to the level of any challenge— 
we cannot truly “enjoy ourselves.” 
We can never know our own best. 

I’hcrc is one fear that, at first 
sight, seems to be without stimulus 
of any kind—the fear that strikes 
us when someone we love is danger¬ 
ously ill, jicrhaps at the point of 
death. I have known that most fear¬ 
ful of all fears too. Hut, looking back 
on such dread moments, I realize 
that fear called up energy and reso¬ 
lution that normally I lack. 1 be¬ 
came, as the French say, “outside 
myself,” so that I was able to throw 
into the struggle everything 1 had 
and a great deal more than I had 
known I had. 

Some people—explorers, adven¬ 
turers, mountain climbers—arc fully 
conscious of this [X)wcr of fear to re¬ 
lease them from their ordinary limi¬ 
tations. Oslcnsiblv thev rnav seek 

^ ^ 

scientific data. But basically they arc 
seeking the joy that comes to us 
when we have surpassed our ncjrmal 
selves 

In my small way I scjmctimcs de¬ 
liberately go in quest of that joy. 1 
am tcr^fi|d of heights, but when 
fund^JlR^it I set out in my car fur 


the mountains. As I round the first 
curve of some precipitous pajis I feel 
the familiar tensing of the nerves, 
the onset of that curious exaltation 
which will reach its peak with the 
highest point of the road and which 
will leave me, on the descent, with . 
what 1 can only dcscril>e us a sense 
of virtue, of having been in some 
strange way purged of the dross of 
daily living. 

The novelist, Noel Streatfeild, 
once told me that she was on her 
way to Singapore on a ship whose 
few passengers were .so surly, bored 
and unfriendly that the journey 
threatened lo be a ilisagreeable one. 
"rhe captain, mecling Nrx.’! on deck, 
•Stopped her. “You might drop a 
hint lo some of lho,se »;loomv-gu.s.ses 
that tomorrow we shall be in the 
teeth of a hurricane,” he .said with a 
sly grin. “It may cheer them up.” 

N<x*l dropped the hint. And from 
that moment her fellow pas.sciigcrs 
developed a high-.spiriiS'Und-gtxxl- 
temper that helped carry them 
through the following days of peril. 

You may object, “Hut life isn’t 
made up of e.xciting physical dan¬ 
gers. What about rny fear of losing 
my job?” Well, worry isn’t the 
same thing as fear. It is like a nag¬ 
ging, jJersisteiit ache compared to 
.sharp pain. All the .same 1 have a 
friend who kept bis job because he 
was afraid. He was a capable but 
dil'Tidcnt and .self-distru-^tful fellow, 
not -likely to impress his superiors. 

1 Ic knew this arul worried over it. 
One day he was called to the office 
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of his managing director. He was 
sure the axe had fallen, and worry 
became acute fear. 

Then something strange hap- 
penedyto him. He said he felt like a 
hobbled horse that had been scared 
into breaking loose. He was free of 
some crippling restraint and in that 
high-hearted, slightly light-headed 
mexx! he faced his superior. The 
managing director, who, as he 
learned later, had been prcjiaringto 
drop him overboard, changetl his 
mind. He fwsed some business prob¬ 
lem which the employee resolved 
promptly and self-conlidently. T he 
interview ended in a haiulshakc ami 
my friend was soon alierwards pro¬ 
moted. Now he has learned to eiijov 
fear, fie knows that under its spur 
he will be at his best. 

In 1931 I lost nearly all rnv .sav¬ 
ings. V^'ith the bleak knowledge 
that 1 had practically nothing but 
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myself to count on, I felt as though 
tlie ground had given way under 
my feet. Then began the familiar 
reaction—the tingling nerves, the 
sense of well-being, of having been 
shocked into full force. I felt as 
though I had thrown overboard a 
clogging, dulling security. The 
decks were stripped for action. The 
fight was on. If .such a blow fell on 
me again, that experience gives me 
the hope that 1 should acce[)t the 
challenge in the same temper. 

1 believe that fear, out in the 
open, is one of our most valuable 
assets—a sort of key to our reserves, 
a means to call into action our latent 
cap.ibilities. We do not, therefore, 
need to fear fear, much less Ih! 
ashamed of it. We need only handle 
it rightly, knowing that it can reveal 
our own strength to us and thus 
help us to the highest enjoyment of 
ourselves. 


' / mio'v WfiENtMitaAR^iy 


Clothes Lines 


TiihuF. l^ nil such thing as an ugly 
woman -there arc only the ones who 
do not know how to make iheinsclvcs 
attractive. 

— Mmlrrn It'iiiifiifi niiil II //'m/i (. iim/'iinn'ii 

To A \VOM.\N the COn.SCioUMK’sS of 
being well drc.s.scil gives a .sense ttl 
tranquillity which even religion fails 
to bestow. -Uiiolril b\ K-ilpli \v,ilil« Kini-ison 

A NEW HAT has the .same effect upon 
a woman that three cocktails have 
upon a man. —New Ymk Ttmet 


No WOMAN ever takes another wom¬ 
an's advice about frocks. Naturally, 
you don't ask the enemy how to win 
the war. — New Ymk Times 

Every time a woman leaves off 
.something she looks better, but every 
time a man leaves off something he 
looks worse.. — Will Rogm 

Only a woman could manage to 
make a man think she is fascinated by 
his talk about himself and at the same 
time plan her spring wardrobe. 

—New York Ttmet 






. FRIEND of mine, who is ihc father 
of 12, volunteered to bnby-sit one 
evening so his wife eould haveaneven- 
iiig’s relaxation at the movies. “Don’t 
let a single one of them come down¬ 
stairs,” his wife iiisti'ucted him as she 
went out. 

He promised to carry out orders to 
the letter and had just settled down 
to a book when he heard steps on the 
stairs. “Get back upstairs and stay 
there,” he commanded sternly. 

He read in peace for a few minutes, 
then again heard soft footsteps, 'i'his 
time he added the threat of a spank¬ 
ing. Soon he again detected stealthy 
sounds, and dashed out in time to see 
a small lad disapjx^ar up the tup steps. 
He had hardly returned to his book 
when a neighbour came in distract¬ 
edly: “Oh, Fred,” she wailed, "I 
can’i^nd my Willie anywhere. Have 
you:j&i him.?” 

“Hcic 1 am, Ma,” said a tearful 
vbic6 from the top of the stairs. “He 
liiimn’t let me go home!”--Kutii McMaima 


CHII.I.Y NIGHT I was awakcncd 
^ by persistent knocking on the 
landing outside my Hat. Knowing 
that my neighbour could sleep through 
anything, 1 gut up to investigate, 
and found a telegraph me.s.scnger 
pounding at his door. I oHered my 
heavier hand and the two of us rained 
blows on the door until both my 
neighbour and his wife were roused. 

When, sleepy, shivering and an¬ 
noyed by this midnight intrusion, 
they 0[x;ncd the door the hoy handed 
in his message. “'I'clcgram for Nor¬ 
man Iluinmun,” he said. 

[ shall never forget iny neighbours’ 
glare. The message was for me. 

, -Noiiiiun lliiinriioii 

rrifiE GAsiiiEK at the Saviiigs window 
sharply reprimanded the woman 
ahead of me because she had neither 
Filled out a deposit slip nor put her 
loose silver in the special little bags of 
specified amounts. “When you have 
done this properly, I’ll be glad to ac¬ 
cept your deposit,” he enilcd curtly. 













To my surprise, she took this tirade 
meekly and went to a desk to follow 
instructions. My business delayed me 
and 1 was still there when she re- 
turned. The cashier, somewhat soft¬ 
ened, half-apologized. 

‘‘Oh, that's all right,” said the lady 
graciously. ‘‘1 have a household of 
teenagers, so I’m used to being spoken 
to as if I were a moron.” 

M. Kwalt 

“^tATiLL YOU show me something for 
my diamond jubilee?” requested 
a distinguished-looking elderly gentle¬ 
man standing near me in the jewel¬ 
ler’s. After examining several dia¬ 
monds he selected a man’s ring. 

“Aren’t you going to buy something 
for your wife, too?” asked the sales¬ 
man. 

“1 have no wife—I’m a bachelor.” 
“Hut you said ’diamond jubilee.’...” 
The gentleman sniiled. “The girl I 
was engaged to jilted me to marry an¬ 
other man. She drove him to suicide. 
She married anoiher and bankrupted 
him. I’m celebrating the diamond 
jubilee of the day she liidnt marry 
me.” - t- Kadfurd 

XAriiEN MY husband returned from a 
’ ’ business trip a few weeks ago, he 
found that he had left a pair of shoes 
in his hotel rcxim. So he wrote to the 
manager, asking that if found they be 
returned to hitn. 

“They are very old and the maid 
may have thougni I left them to be 
thrown out,” he said, “but actually 
they’re the most comfortable shoes I 
own.” 

, r smiled when I read that letter. 
Those shoes were cracked and bat¬ 
tered and about to fall apart. 1 was con¬ 
fident that I’d seen the last of them. 


How wrong I was! For in due 
course came a reply from the hotel 
manager. It said the maid had found 
the shoes and they were being mailed 
parcel post. With the letter was a 
small scaled envelope. On it was 
scrawled my husband's name. Obvi¬ 
ously it was from the maid and we 
thought that it would contain a note 
asking for a reward. 

But no. Inside were two dollar bills 
—and the note read: 

“Gentleman : You oughtn’t to have 
left me a tip, when you needs shoes so 
bad. You just take back these dollars, 
please, and put them down on a new 
pail." -Uoiothy Kich 

^TiiEN cleaning a cabin which had 
’ ’ Ix-cn occupictl by three young 
boys last summer, the liousckccpcr at 
a holiday ranch found the following 
notice Scotch-taped to a wall: 

To the next occupant, 

Please do not disturb the tame 
mouse which runs around this 
cabin. He goes by the name of 
(Jrunchimller. lie revels in pea 
nuls, or any other small delicacies, 
which he cither eats or stores away 
for the hard winter to come. We 
ask your co-operation in helping 
him to survive long enough to en¬ 
joy this bountiful store. -He is 
definitely harmless! He has pro¬ 
vided us with many hours of enjoy¬ 
ment, and he will willingly do the 
same for you. 

I'hank you very much. 

The previous occupants of Room 20 , 

—IlaiolU P. ITabian 





IKK SO MANY 

niiscd on tlv* ■ By J. B. 
whimsical non¬ 
sense of Ciilbcrt and Sullivan and 
the lyrical ma^ic of Lafeadio 
Hearn, 1 knew exactly liow Japan 
would he; cherry blossoms all year 
round; white-bearded sages walk¬ 
ing the streets carrying singing 
crickets; and dainty Cjci.dias kneel¬ 
ing at \our feet like adoring butter¬ 
flies, feeding you exotic titbits with 
ivory chopsticks. 

And then our ship steamed into 
a harbour lined with huge cranes 
and smoking factories. “This is 
Yokohama,” they told me. 

Ashore I vainly Icx>ked for a rick¬ 
shaw. Finally 1 .settled for a taxi to 
Tokyo. Frightened by the wild driv¬ 
ing of the chauifeur, 1 protested 
that 1 had but one life. Over his 
shoulder he tossed the remark: “I 


belong to the YMBA 
MePLvov I Young Men’s Budd¬ 
hist Association]. I 

have many lives. This one is the 

* 

least important.” 

That was many years ago, and 
now 1 am back in Japan for the 
sixth time. Over this toy harbour of 
Shimizu, where our freighter is 
loading silk and tea, floats the 
miracle snow-capped Fujiyama. 
Here is the piclure-pc^slcard Japan 
1 know and love. 

That pcj.stcard Japan was hardly 
tfjuched by the war. The colourful 
straw-thatched country villages, lux¬ 
urious mountain inn.s, hot-spring 
re.sorts and beach hotels were all 
pas.sed over by the bombers, who 
concentrated on military establish¬ 
ments and industrial centres. Of 
the great cities only Kyoto, the 
most beautiful of all with its an- 
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su^vdnrrmwsi^mfm: 


dent temples and fabulous gardens, 
was spared deliberately as a museum 
of old Japan. 

Japan uxlayis the shopper’s Shan¬ 
gri-La. Tourists careen like mad 
throLigli the shops, staggering out 
with pockets dripping pearls and 
arms full of creamy brocades, shim¬ 
mering silks and massive silver tea 
sets, purchased at fantastically low 
prices. A Japanese dressmaker will 
come to your hotel and in a dav 
copy your wife’s Paris jtkkIcI in the 
best bnx'ade, f«jr die price ol a bar- 
irain-basemenl bouse!rock. U vou 
furnish the cloth a tailor will copy 
your best suit and rciurn il beaiiti- 
fullv hand linisbed in three days for 
a similar price. 

My favourite bargain,is the Japa¬ 
nese massage. Tradilion.illv. blind 
men arc trained in this profession, 
but the best operators are ham- 
mered-down little old women with 
lingers of steel that twang your ten- 
deresl tendons like harpsirings. 
Their in(«t exotic trick is to snap 

vour toes one bv one while \ou 
■ 0 ^ 

sc|uirni in painful ecstasy. An hour 
of this bliss costs 85 cents. 

Japan is a landscape artist’s dream 
of scenery that you can climb up, 
ski down, swim in or just stroll 
about. You can watch trained cor¬ 
morants with rings round their 
throats catching lish by torchlight 
in Gifu. Mav'be ytiu would rather 
climb Fujiyama (12,365 feel of 
thrills, chills and boastful aches) or 
visit the carved temples and red- 
laccjuercd bridges of fabulous Nik- 


ko, home of the three wise mon¬ 
keys, Mi-zaru (don’t-see-evil mon¬ 
key), law - zaru (don’t - say - evil 
monkey) and Kika-zaru (don’t- 
hcar-cvil monkey). 

In Kyoto you may visit a grim 
link with the past. When the Japa¬ 
nese invaded Korea in 1592-1598, 
they sent home as trophies the 
heads of all Koreans killed in 
battle. Later that became cumber- 
.some, so they merely sent over the 
noses. Hundreds of thou.sands of 
these were buried near the Hoko-ji 
Temple, and 13 uddhi.st .services 
were olTercd up for the eternal re- 
po.se of their former owners. The 
monument erected over these buried 
noses is a favourite louri.st attrac¬ 
tion and is known for reasons 
understood onlv by the Jap.uiese ns 
the Kar-Mound. 

When you .slop at a native Japa- 
ne.se inn the O-Fitru, or Hoiunir- 
ablc Hot Bath, in the communal 
bathroom is a must. The J:^panc^.e 
bathtub is wooden; inside it a fire 
is kept going in a metal lirebox .so 
the w.iler stays infernally hot no 
matter how manv men, women 
and children climl) in with vou 

4 

(patience. I’m coming to that). You 
arc scrubbed clean bv the maid be¬ 
fore you get in, and then you soak 
as long as you can stand it while 
the water bubbles merrily, and the 
happy bathers, immersed to their 
gold teeth, hail their friends and 
gos.sip. 

Although this country boy lotoked 
forward to mixed bathing with an-. 
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THE RBADEI^S DIGEST 


April- 


ticipation (this would be something 
to tell the boys back home), truth 
compels me to say that I derived no 
sinful pleasure from this promiscu¬ 
ous parboiling. What I believe were 
seductive feminine forms appeared 
and disappeared through clouds of 
steam, but inv eyes were too full of 
tears to make anything of it as they 
dug their scorching elbows into my 
poached sides. 

You may tlunk it odd of the Japa¬ 
nese to scrub themselves clean and 
then ffct into the bath. Thev think 
it odd of us to wash in the tul> and 
then soak in the dirty water. We 
think we should bathe in solitary 
splendour. They think you should 
invite everybody in and make a 
party of it. 

You will sec Japanese doing a lot 
of things contrariwise from our 
point of view. The roof of a house 
is constructed first and the best 
rooms are put at the back, as is the 
garden. We are just beginning to 
learn that isn't so sillv. Our newest 
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modern houses lo<')k more and more 
like old Japanese ones—sliding par¬ 
titions, corner windows and plants 
growing outside. In a Japanese 
landscape garden there arc no 
flowers, and one of the most 
famous gardens, at the Ryoan-ji 
Monastery in Kyoto, has no grass 
or plants—only .sand and rocks. 

The women’s clr)thes have no 
hooks, buttons or zippers. Their ki¬ 
monos are all tied on with strings 
and are taken apart to be washed, 
then tied together again. Japanese 


wear white for funerals, black for 
weddings. The best embroiderers 
are men and boys. 

The Japanese eat sweets before 
dinner, heat their wine instead of 
cooling it, and at banquets give you 
an c.\tra portion so your home folks 
can share your enjoyment. Instead 
of shaking hands, Japanese bow 
when they meet, the depth and 
number of bows indicating the 
degree of respect or social stand¬ 
ing. 

How can vou hope to understand 
people who eat .seaweed, raw fish 
and pickled hor.seradi.sh, even for 
breakfast.' Of course they have 
manv delicious dishes that look 
even better than thev taste, such as 
yellow chrysanthemum petals used 
as salad, but all the tourist hears 
about is sukivaki. Concocted of 
meat, vcgetables—including such 
exotic ones as lotus roots and bam¬ 
boo shoots—bean curd and .soy 
.sauce, sukiyaki is the Japanese ver¬ 
sion of chop suey or Iri.sh stew. 

Sukiyaki means “cooked on a 
spade.” It seems japaiie.sc Budd¬ 
hists were forbidilen to cat any¬ 
thing that had been killed. But the 
farmers liked meat. So on the sly, 
out in the Helds, they cooked their 
pork, mutton or beef on their 
spades over an open Hrc. To this 
day, even in swank re.staurants, 
you cook your own sukiyaki on the 
table. 

And don't call them Crcisha girls. 
They are Gci.shas—literally, Art 
Persons or Accomplished Ones— 
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professional female entertainers. Be¬ 
fore the war io,ck)o a year were ap¬ 
prenticed or sold as children to 
schools where they were trained to 
play, sing, dance and be charming 
at dinner parties. Since Japanese 
wives were always left ai home in 
the evening. Geishas supplied the 
feminine frills for a fee. 

TfxJay, thanks to Shogun Mac- 
Arthur, they are free, even have 
unions, and are more important 
than ever to businessmen who de¬ 
pend on them to entertain out of- 
town customers or hct>uiic trade 
secrets from compeliuirs. (Corpora¬ 
tion executives run charije accounts 
with top-favoured Geishas, who 
have learned to sing, “I le takes me 
oil his income lax.” 

Geishas firiginated centuries ago 
as extra girls to sit in teahouses and 
hll the customers’ ihimhlc-si/ed 
cups with (hot rice wine). 

Later they learned to sing sad .songs 
and accompany themselves on a 
three-stringed banjo, called a 
sawisen, which they pluck with an 
ivory shoehorn. 

'rhe sumisen (iri«inallv was made 
of snake skin and gave off a sound 
used to scare away snakes. 1-ater cat 
skin was .siihstitutcd, hut the elTcct 
is about the .same. It has 56 notes, 
hut Geishas sing in between them. 

. They can do this by the hour and 
the Japanese have been training 
themselves for centuries to endure 
—and finally to enjoy—it. 

Japanese also learn to sit on their 
legs by the hour. When Westerners 


try this, their legs arc the first thing ’ 
to go. Then the spine becomes 
numb and quietly cracks in two or 
three places while the eyes cross. 

All over Japan you sec little stat¬ 
ues of an interesting character 
named Daruma. He seems to be 
sitting on his legs and has an odd 
look in his eyes. It turns out there 
is a g<xxJ reason for this: he was 
a holy patriarch who sat nine years 
in profound meditation. When he 
finallv n^sc to answer the phone he 
found his legs had fallen olT. Natur¬ 
ally Daruma has become the patron 
saint of all tourists trapped in 
Geisba parties or tea ceremonies. 

There is a .small, white-haired 
gentleman in I'okvo named Mi¬ 
fune, who loc^ks like a violin teacher 
and walks delicately like a pensive 
cat. Be extra polite to him, fi»r this 
(ivc-foot, 8-stonc, 70-vcMr-old is the 
deadliest jujitsu expert in the 
world. Jujitsu (literally, “gentle 
art”) is the old Samurai s^'icnee of 
disabling or killing vour opponent 
with vour bare hands, 'rhe basic 
pbilo.sophy of jujitsu is to use the 
t)ther fellow’s streiiirth to defeat 
him—to “conquer bv yielding.” 

Mifune became famous in Japan 
40 years ago when he was attacked 
by a gang of tluigs in the Tokyo 
slums and di.sabled and nearly 
killed all of them. 1 have seen him 
in exhibitions take on, one after the 
other, two husky bruisers half his 
age and twice his weight and re¬ 
peatedly sling them over his head 
and slam them on to the mat. 
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A legend tells about a physician 
in Nagasaki who shut himself in a 
temple for loo days to meditate. 
Looking out of the window he saw 
the limbs of big trees breaking 
under a heavy snowfall—all except 
one solitary willow, so pliant and 
yielding that the snow had slipped 
off the branches. He thought alxjut 
this*for another i<x) days and then 
invented 300 jujitsu tricks based on 
the way of the willow. 

Few streets in Japan have names. 
City streets are called “the street 
that runs from such and such point 
to such and such place.” If you arc 
asked to dinner by a Japanese, the 
address of his house might sound 
something like 40 No. i Choine, 
Tovokawa-Cho, Shibuva-Ku, Tok- 
yo. This address roughly trans¬ 
lated means vour host lives in the 
No. I block of the Toyokc neigh¬ 
bourhood in the Shibuya ward. 
Houses are numbered in rotation as 
built, without regard to where they 
happen to l>e. No. 48 may be next 
door to No. 1, while No. 2 can be 
streets away. 

Japan’s language is an incredibly 
weird and difficult heritage from a 
misty past. 'I'hcrc is nothing we 
would properly call an alphal}Ct— 
only a mixture of C'hincse charac¬ 
ters or ideographs plus ;i collection 
of Japanese phonetic symbols. Many 
Japanese who wear glasses that 
look as though the lenses have been 
cut from l)Ccr-bottle bottoms will 
t^Jll you they have worn out their 
eyes wrestling with the printed 


word. Even so, the Japanese arc 
among the world's most avid 
readers. 

Walk through Tokyo’s Kanda 
district, where the universities and 
secondary schools are concentrated; 
in three blocks you will pass ten 
shops handling nothing but maga¬ 
zines and new books—and more 
than i(x) used-book .shops I Round 
the magazine stands in any town 
you will always see a swarm of 
kids, totally absorl>ed in the current 
magazines. The shopkeepers don’t 
mind—they expect their customers 
to read before liiiying. 

Postwar Japan h:is been whittled 
down to four small islands and a lot 
of little smidgens—.ill trailing less 
land area than Califf>rnia. Some 8^ 
million jxroplc jam this tiny space, 
and the population is increasing at 
the rate of 2,600 a day. With no 
Kf)rea, Manchuria or Formosa to 
overflow to and no country but 
brazil willing to accept their emi¬ 
grants, the teeming Jap.mese of the 
future w'ill lie silting on each other’s 
shoulders. 

Only onc-sixth of the country is 
arable, so the Japanese cannot raise 
enough fcKx! to support themselves, 
and they may not be able to buy 
enough food from abroad; many 
countries are firmly restilvcd not to 
trade with them, since cheap Japa¬ 
nese laiiour offers stiff competition 
to their own industries. Can the in¬ 
genious Japanese wriggle out of 
this without playing footie with 
Communist China? We shall see. 




Tke Loves of 
goggle 

Condensed from 
Harper's Magazine 

Bentz Plagemann 



■i FIRST BEGAN to bc uwarc of my 

son's dawning maturity, if I may 
so dignify an essentially messy pro- 
cess, when he caught me reading the 
Kinsey Rc|X)rt on the sexual Ix;- 
haviour of the human male. 1 had 
lx)ught it on the transp^irciu grounds 
that no writer should lx.* without a 
copy for reference. When CJoggle 
(the childhfx>d nickname we use 
among ourselves) asked me what I 
was reading 1 replied, blushing, “A 
book that says that young |X‘ople 
know more about sex than we think 
they do." 

"That," Ciogglc said, with the 
terrible patience he sometimes em¬ 
ploys, "is what I keep trying to tell 
you." 

Actually Goggle has been in and 
out of love constantly ever since he 
gave up rusks, and by now 1 can 
usually recognize the symptoms of 
an approaching seizure. Take the 
evening, for instance, when I first 
knew that he was in love with Alice. 

1 was relaxing in a chair before 


dinner when Goggle came in from 
play. He was then a magnificent 13 , 
and as he entered the living-room 
pictures trembled on the walls. 

"How are you, Goggle?” I asked. 

He looked at me blankly. 
“Huh?" he said. 

"Never mind,” I said. "What 
hapjxrncd at school today?" 

He had begun to circle the room 
in a vague, tormented way, stum¬ 
bling over chairs, picking at loose 
ends of wallpajxr, and whistling 
through his teeth in the way I had 
asked him io,0(X> times not to do. 

"Goggle,” I said. "Would you 
hand me the evening papier from 
the table'” 

"Huh?” 

"The evening paper,” I said pa¬ 
tiently. "On the table.” 

“What about it?” 

"Would you please hand it to 
mer 

"Well, why didn’t you say so in 
the first place he demanded. 

"Dinner won't lie for half an 
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hour or iso** I said. “Wny don’t you 
go outside and break a few win' 
dows, or M^mething?'* 

“Hal” he said. “When I’m out 
you call me in. When I’m in you 
throw me out. A man can’t do any 
thing in his own house.” 

“I know,” 1 said. “Things arc 
tough all over.” 

When he slammtd the front door 
on his way out the doorknob fell 
olf. Ik h.id lx;en making it burglar 
proof in some new way. 

“It’s Alice,” my wife said, eom- 
ing in from the kitchen. “1 hear her 
on the telephone. 1 can hear her 
asinine giggle two rooms away ” 

“Is there any chance they may 
run awav and get married, or any 
thing1 asked hopefully 
“I don’t know about the i mining 
away,” my wife said “It’s the any¬ 
thing I’m worried alxiut ” 

“Dear,” I said, in the fearful tone 
of a man who has been reading the 
Kinsey Report. “At 13?” 

My wife gave me a long, thought 
ful look, and went back to the 
kitchen. 

But I am getting ahead of my 
story. Let us go back to little Mary, 
the siren of the fifth grade. 

We lived in the city then, the eitv 
of dreadful night, where mothers of 
Ittde girls prowl with a restless eye, 
organizing dancing classes and mak 
ing lists of little boys from which 
the little boys can ncser hope to 
escape until they are transferred to 
the inactive or married Ale. 

In diif steamy milieu of dotted 


SWISS, seed Marts and white gloves, 
Mary was like a breath of fresh air. 
She had pigtails and a sweet nght 
uppercut, and every boy in the 
class was her slave. Mary was the 
bottleneck as far as the dancing 
class was concerned, and I shudder 
to think what methods were used, 
but at last she was thrown and 
hobbled and enrolled in it, and all 
the little boys followed. 

I remember the first session well 
We Were waiting for Goggle when 
he got home. It wis a very warm 
afternoon and he lushcd into the 
.ipartment, peeling his clothes olT as 
he ran He sink into an upholsteied 
chair ind gisped “Miry chose me ” 

They had linexl the girls up on 
one side and the boys on the other 
When “the lidy it the piano” an 
nouneed that the boys would choose 
partncis, little Mary was almost 
trampled in the rush, so the forces 
Were redeployed ind the girls chose 
pirtners And Mary had chosen our 
Goggle. 

We were all speechless with pride 
and excitement, but we hardly knew 
what to expect next What hap 
pened shouldn’t have happened to 
a dog, because it was braces on 
Mary’s teeth, and overnight she be 
came a hopeless bag Cjoggle buried 
himself in basketball, and the apart 
ment was Uttered with scraps of 
paper on which brilliant plays were 
diagrammed I threw one in the fire 
once by mistake, a loss to the woild 
comparable with the burning ot the 
library at Alexandria. 



Alice appeared on the scene after 
we moved to the country. She wore 
her hair down to her shoulders, and 
it was such a nuisance, you know, 
that she had to keep tossing it back, 
like this, with her hand. She giggled 
all the time, and fluttered her eye¬ 
lashes. She imparted to Goggle her 
profound discovery that she really 
didn’t like other girls. Boys were 
much more interesting. It was a 
mutual regard. The boys Found her 
intere.sting, and the girls couldn’t 
.stand her at all. 

I asked one of her contemporaries 
why she didn’t like Alice. (Parents 
are awful during this period. They 
scoop to anything to get informa¬ 
tion.) 

The girl told me that Alice was 
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corny. 

“What do you mean, corny:' I 
a.skcd. 

“Oh, you know,’’ .she said. “She 
puts paint on her toenails.’’ 

I knew from that moment that 
Goggle was a gone goose. 

Alice would telephone to make 
secret trysts, hanging up without 
answering if one of us got there 
first. She gave Goggle a picture of 
herself, which he carried in his 
wallet along with his membership 
card in the junior Magicians. When 
they walked together she held his 
hand, and if he said anything even 
remotely funny she threw her head 
back with laughter and crinkled her 
eyes. 

Goggle was reduced to a state of 
absolute idiocy. He became a sort of 


|nnt-si2e Neanderthal man whose 
only communication with us was 
“ugh,” and he ate his way moodily 
through about $500 worth of as¬ 
sorted groceries, munching with the 
ab.sent air of a man in another 
world. 

1 don’t know where it would all- 
have ended if Goggle hadn’t dis¬ 
covered that Alice had also given 
her picture to Butch Butcher, who 
was bigger than Goggle and who 
could stand on his head for five 
minutes and drink a glass of water 
at the .same time. 

That ended that. And Goggle’s 
mother burned the contents of his 
wa.stebasket, including the torn 
scraps of Alice’s picture. 

After that Goggle took apart 
everything in sight, including the 
electric mixer, his bicycle, and the 
odd carburettors and clocks which 
always seemed to find their way to 
his room. Our repair bills were 
rather high at this time. (Any article 
which could not be put back to¬ 
gether again was, of course, incor¬ 
rectly put together in the first place 
by dopes who didn’t know what the 
heck they were doing.) 

Not long afterwards Goggle got 
mixed up with a real witch, one of 
the most beautiful I have ever seen. 
Little Helen of the chestnut hair, 
and the tawny skin, and the warm, 
slow voice could sit on the edge of a 
swimming pool in her red bathing 
suit, and in less than five minutes 
spin the prettiest web in which ever 
a man found himself entangled. .. 
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I cdnisoled myself by thinking that 
it was just a summer rumunce. Hut 
when her parents t(x>k her away in 
the autumn she wrote letters to 
Goggle. They were in pale-blue en¬ 
velopes and had a mysteriously ex¬ 
citing scent, like strawberry jam. 

Cjoggle went away to school and 
the letters siopjK-il coming to us. It 
was a great relief to think of him 
safely stashed away in the hills, far 
from the siren’s call, where the 
teachers might get a few fast alge¬ 
braic equations into his head while 
his glands were in abeyance. 

When we went up the following 
spring to bring him home 1 had to 
help him pack his things. His room 
looked like one of the minor stalls 
in the Augean stables. I suxwl in the 
middle, with his foot locker open 
on one side anil a wastebasket on 
the other, while (»oggle directed the 
disposition of each object as 1 held 
it aloft from the shambles. Pack 
that, he would say. or “toss” that. 

It was with agreeable surprise 
that I discovered all the letters I had 
written to him neatly stackcil on 
one of the l«)okshclves. .Saved for 
publication, 1 decided. 




"What about these?” I a*ed 
cautiously, holding up the precious 
packet. 

Goggle looked carelessly over his 
shoulder. “Oh, toss ’em," he said. 
“No use .saving those.” 

I tossed them, with a sigh. Then I 
came to a cigar box which, in the 
moment lK*fore Goggle .snatched it 
from me, 1 discovered to be full of 
those blue envelojies smelling of 
strawberry jam. 

“Might as well start down to the 
car with a few things now.” he said 
gruflly, tucking the cigar box under 
one arm, and grabbing up a load of 
books in the other. 

I ie went downstairs and I sat on 
ihe edge of the bed. For the first 
time it reallv dawned on me that 
some day oneof these girls was going 
to get Cioggle and take him away 
for her own. And there just wasn’t 
anything 1 could do about it, no 
matter what she was like. 

“Come on,” Goggle said, com¬ 
ing back into the room. “Let’s 
get this stufT packed up. I’m 
hungry.” 

“Okay,” I said, and silently we 
stuffed the hxrker full. 


Time Exposure 

^iiE British Army manual fnr servicing i5-poiini!er guns was 
revised after the showing of a training film revealed that (lunncr 
No. 6 strxxl smartly to atienlion throughout the whole exercise 
without performing a single operation. After lengthy inquiries, 
puzzled staff officers finally founil a veteran of the Boer War who 
could explain the function of (i-h. 

He remembered that 0-6, at that time, used to hold the horses. 

. —VhiUd Nations World 
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fRJ'jNli lAHMNC last (Vlobcr, 
cmwtls jiackcil .1 New ^’uik 
theatre tW »lie preinieic dI an L'\Lii- 
iiw new kind oi three-diineiiMonal 

O 

motion picture. 'I'hc si.irllid specta¬ 
tor .seemed to he in tl»e centre ot the 
action, lie gripped his seat as he 
shot down the slope ol .1 switch- 

hack railway, rode m a iioiulola 
« * * 

through the \valeivva\s ol Venice, 
Hew thronuh mountain vallevs .ind 
canyons he could aliiKjst touch. 

This was ('inerama. hailed as the 
greatest innov.iiion in motion pic¬ 
tures since the “talkies." I'or uars 
inventors have tried v.ir'oiis meth¬ 
ods ol giving images piojected on a 
screen the solidity anti depth that 
the eyes record in normal vision. In 
most of these .s\slems the .mdience 


Htnliunl Midu'ht'itcr 


. i rtvolittionitry devtiopment 
has hroit'^ht bu‘itth-tiil{i/r^ j 
rctdisni to the movies 

must wear special glasses, and me 
.scene is still boxed within an arii- 
licial rectangle. 

Meanwhile, working altme in a 
barn <^11 Long island, I'retl Waller, 
veteran ino\'ie-maker and master il¬ 
lusionist of the screen, has cre.ited a 
fresh, original method based on sim- 
j)le ideas about wha.t the eyes really 
see and how the brain interprets it. 

WallcT is a .self-matle scientist and 
natural-born inventor, whose try 
patents include an ingenious camera 
that will snap men from all angles 
so tiiat tailors c.m lit them better. 
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:l& liia sjpcnt half a century in 
photography and motion pictures; 
he has been a producer, director, 
script writer, cameraman and actor. 
As chief of Paramount’s trick-eiTccts 
department, Waller s})cnt much 
time inducing audiences to see not 
the literal image on the screen be¬ 
fore them but what he wanted them 
to see. This led him into a study of 
optics and the psychology of per¬ 
ception. 

“What people see,” he explains, 
“is not only what the eyes telegraph 
to the brain but what the brain con¬ 
structs from various clues born of 
years of exjierience in looking at 
things. Clive jx^ople the right visual 
clues and they’ll sec what you want 
them to.” 

For instance, there was a storm 

scene in an earlv Clloria Swanson 

* 

picture in which Miss Swanson and 
the hero clung together at the rail 
of a disabled yacht. Waller put a 
small model yacht in a tank full of 
realistically splashing waves. Me re¬ 
placed the actors with two sticks of 
wood at the rail, rigged so that they 
would sway with the motion of the 
boat. When the film was shown, 
spectators praised Miss Swanson’s 
acting, and some even thought they 
recalled the frightened faces of other 
passengers. 

While Waller was with Para¬ 
mount, he studied all manner of 
plans designed to give depth and 
solidity to scenes on the screen. 
“Everyone told me,” says Waller, 
“that our sense of perspective comes 


endreiy zrom ‘stereoscopic vision —^ 
the fact that we see with two eyes. 
But when I put a patch over one 
eye, it did not seriously impair my 
judgment of distance. Then I 
worked out an experiment which 
did make me bump into things. Let 
me show you.” 

Waller t(X)k a long-visored sailing 
cap and kitted it wilii a paper blinder 
pierced with two small eyeholes. 

“This blinder doesn’t interfere 
with two-eyed vision from the centre 
of the eyes, but it blocks out peri¬ 
pheral vision—what you see from 
the corners of your eyes. Now try to 
walk across the rcx)m. Sec, you’re 
not walking straight. That’s because 
you usually depend on what you 
can see to right and left. As you 
walk ahead, these peripheral objects 
ap{X‘ar to move out and backwards, 
and their apparent movement helps 
you to judge distance and tells you 
where you are. 

“All these years I had thought 
that we look at flat scenes. Now 1 
realized that our vision is circular. 
So if we want naturalism in the 
movies, the way to get it is to use 
several cameras to capture the pano¬ 
rama seen by the human eye, and 
then project the matching shuts on 
a curved screen.” 

Ex|x.*riments in pers}x*ciivc and 
optica! illusion by Professor Adel- 
bert Ames, confirmed Waller’s find¬ 
ings. Each became a consultant in 
the other’s work. By now Waller 
was able to attract enough financial 
backing to build a weird giant com- 



posed of li synchronized cameras 
that photc^raphed a wide arc of 
action. He rented an induur tennis 
court and set up a curved screen to 
show his experimental films. 

But before Cinerama could go to 
town, it was drafted for war. One of 
the big problems of inililary avia¬ 
tion was training aerial gunners. 
Fledgling marksmen sliot streams 
of machine-gun bullets at lowed tar¬ 
gets, but this was costly, and so 
much lime elapsed before results 
could be checked that it was almost 
impossible for the gunner to analyse 
his mistakes. A Navy ballistics cx- 
jXTt heard of Waller’s jdans and cn- 
ii.stcd his aid. 

Waller mounted his ii eyed mon¬ 
ster in the nose of a plane and made 
pictures of aircraft crossing the cir¬ 
cular field of vision from all angle:;. 
The composite films were projected 
on the inside of a huge dome, and 
trainees fired at the attacking planes 
with electronic guns, hearing 
“beeps” through their c;ir]ihones 
when they scored a hit. 'fhey also 
heard the simulated roar of the 
plane’s engines, while the motion 
picture gave them the illusion of 
rapid flight over the grouml helow. 

Waller found that he could cut 
the number of cameras to live, aiul 
set up a factory to build the eijiiip- 
mciit. As reiLiriling pilots reported 
new enemy attack inethmls, they 
were rc-enacted aloft and snappeil 
by Waller’s cameras to keep the 
trainees up to date. Before the war 
was over, 75 Waller Cumnery 


Trainers were in use in the United 
States, the Pacific and Great Britain, 
telescoping weeks of target practice 
into 20 hours or less. 

After the war, Waller built a 
more compact multiple camera with 
three units which could take in a 
wide arc of 146 degrees. Hazard 
Reeves, a leading sound expert, de¬ 
signed a naturalistic sound system 
in which voices and mu.sic could 
come from seven dilTcrcnt parts of a 
theatre to match the visual illusion 
of “pictures in depth.” Soon the 
“Cinerama” robot, with its three 
eyes and seven ears, set out on a 
long tour of Eurojx; and the United 
States to make scenes for a two-hour 
production. 

Waller’s predictions all came true 
when the first Cinerama show was 
unveiled in New York. Surrounded 
ill a Florida cypress swamp scene 
with the wettest water ever shown 
oil a film, members of the audience 
jiulL'd their feet up. They burst into 
:i])])IaLise at the grandeur of the 
Piazza of St. Mark’s in Venice; they 
saw and heard Italian ojieia as never 
before reproduced; America’s cities, 
phiins and mountains unrolled in a 
magnificent arc instead of being 
jammed into the conventional film 
“box.” 

To create this illusion, three pro¬ 
jectors with three different films arc 
mounted in booths about 20 feet 
apart near the rear of the theatre. 
The central projector covers the 
middle panel of the curved screen; 
the one at the left is aimed at the 



right panel, the projector at the 
right covers the left panel. The pic¬ 
tures are joined so neatly that there 
are virtually no lines of demarca¬ 
tion. When Waller found that the 
usual screen, if curved, would 
dazzle the audience with reflections, 
he invented a s{x-cial screen of i,i(x) 
vertical strips of iaj)c set at angles 
like the slats of a shutter. Reflections 
bounce olT these and are lost behind 
the screen. 

The sound system invt)lve.s sjx,'ak-- 
ers at the sides ind back of the 
theatre as well as behind the screen. 
In cvervdav life, when vou listen to 
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a man’s voice, you hear many re- 
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fleeted sounds as liis voice vibrations 
arc bounced olT ncar’oy objects. Your 
brain blends them into one. I'his is 
what the C’ineruma sound system 
does. And since the sound tracks 
have been made at the actual |X)ints 
of the sounds’ origins, they add to 
the three-dimensicjiial effect of the 
whole illusion. In a chapel scene, 
when ''an unseen choir advances 
from behind, people actually turn 
their heads because the voices seern 
to progress down the theatre aisles. 

Work is proceeding now on a 
series of feature pictures. liver since 
the rise of television, Broadway and 
Hollywood have been searching for 
a new type of theatrical entertain- 
ment, and many persons pnjminent 
in show business .see the answer in 
Cinerama. Cinerama officials en- 
vi.sion special theatres in 40 or 50 
American cities in the next two or 
three years. 


Cinerama is a genuinely new 
thing, and no druiht British audiences 
woulil l)c delighted with it. Snags, 
however, exist. Tliesc are well e.\- 
plained in a letter from Sir Alexan- 
ilcT Korda to the Cliiicmatograph 
Kxhihiiors’ .\.S!:ociaiion: 

"I .saw the Cinerama a few months 
ago in .Americ.i ami found ii an ex- 
traordinarib effective medium. Aficr- 
waros I sent a leehiiieal staff to 
iu\e.stigate ihc process, and their re- 
|X)rt was that it would i.ikc a iremen- 
dous amoiiiu of luoney to establish 
the ('inerani.t amJ to ilevelop it fully. 

“Apart from the initial iustalnieni 
of two addilional projeeiion Ixunlis 
with coin|)lctc .staff, changes in all 
die pro)eetion app,u'auis and the 
hiiildi ng of .1 new .screen, die print 
eo.sL .seemed lo me (.piite cxorliilaiu. 
I think the cost of one hoiir'.'i pro- 
lectioii is user 

“I li.ui SOUK dilTieulty with the 
BiKird of Trade, as the Cmerama 
people ilem.mrl a very l.irge rovalty 
.tparc irom their film rental for die 
use of their app.ir.ilus, .ind the BoartI 
of I'rade did not feel dial they would 
.illow more (.loll.irs lor this piii]K>se.'’ 
{Oualcd by fycnnissiuH of "Today's 
('.intma") 

Since this letter vv.is wiilieii. Sir 
.Mexaiider has aiiiioLiiiced that he 
means to go ahead witli a modified, 
less e.xfien.sive siLreoseopie ieehiiii]ue 

know'll at present .is ^-1) (tor threi-- 
dimeii.sional). 


Waller, with [irtKluciion iirobleins 
placed in uihcr hands, has gone- 
buck to his barn. He is hap[iily at 
work on a list of 54 schemes for 
making and projecting motion jiic- 
tiircs, and it's a safe her that millions 
will keep on seeing what Fred 
Waller w'ants them to sec. 



A daring hoax brought freedom to five victims of Communist persecution 

CjOiiirade 

Liiuleiiuiiin’s 
('oMscieiic 


Condensed from The Trccman 
Frederic Somlcrii, jr., 
and Norbert Miihlen 

T he West Berlin radio inter- radio screamed that dastardly Amcr- 
rupted its regular proii[rainme lean agents had been at work, 
one day last July lo mal e a startlinn Actually, the daring skulduggery 
announcement. F'ive prominent had been devised by a young Ger- 
political prisoners ot tlie Goin man ex-t>ommunist named Hasso 
munisis had escaped trom the sup- Lindemann and two of his friends, 
posedly cscape-prot>f East Cieiman Lindcmann, a bookish, 2^-ycar- 
prisons of Zwickau and Waldheim, old law student, had been rocketed 
and made their way lo the safely of lo a position of C'ommunist power 
Berlin’s western sector. As det.nls bv circumstances not unusual in 
came in, it became clear that they East (lermany. In 194*; the Cahii- 
h.id not broken out: they had been munist authorities of Leipzig had 
released by the C^ommunist prison disch:irged most of the cxjHrrienecd 
authorities, who had been ho.ixed juilgcs and prosecutors in the dis¬ 
hy forged release orders aiul tele trict as “politically unreliable." A 
phoiic calls from a spurious State’s milkman, an organ grinder and a 
Attorney. 21-vcar-oId girl became Leipzig’s 

While West Crermany laughed, Peo[dc’s Prosecutors. I’hcy had 
the cnragcil State Security Service power of life and tleath over their 
and Peo[)le’s Police dropped all fellow citizens, but they needed 
other business to find the authors of someone to advise them about legal 
the plot. Sixty olllcials were dis- procedure. Lii.demann, who had 
charged. The Communist press and worked as a clerk in the Ministry of 
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Justice, seemed “politically activis- 
tic” and obedient. He was ap¬ 
pointed assistant to the State’s 
Attorney. 

Comrade Lindemann was a 
shrewd investigator and wrote bril¬ 
liant briefs in impeccable Com¬ 
munist legal style. His record was 
soon impressive. Several prominent 
industrialists whose cases he investi¬ 
gated had their profierties expro¬ 
priated and were sent to prison for 
long terms. A dozen young aiiti- 
Communist agitators went to gaol 
after Lindemann had made the cases 
against them. Wisely modest and 
retiring, Lindemann let the People’s 
Prosecutors take credit for these 
triumphs. As a result he was pofni- 
lar with his chiefs. He was well fed 
and housed, relatively well paid, 
and had a jiromising career ahead of 
him. 

But Hasso Lindemann had a con¬ 
science. He had been a convinced 
and faithful Communist, but as the 
terrible parade of Red injustice and 
cruelty—the trtim{X'd-up charges, 
faked evidence and brutal sentences 
against innocent people—crossed his 
desk he Ixgan to rebel. “All the 
Communist philosophy in the 
world,’’ he says, “could not excuse 
for me the monstrous thing I was 
doing. Somehow 1 had to set these 
people free.’’ 

One afternoon, when most of the 
personnel of the State’s Attorney’s 
staff were at their weekly Parly 
“indoctrination meeting,’’ Linde¬ 
mann tor>k from his chief’s desk a 


numlxrr of form letters used to order 
the release of prisoners, and fled to 
West Berlin. “The forms, the 
clothes on my back and a few marks 
were all 1 had,’’ Lindemann recalls. 
“Everything else—job, future—1 
left behind. But 1 felt much, much 
letter.’’ 

I’hrrc were five cases that he 
was determined to rectify at once. 
Seventy-year-old Karl Mcnde had 
committed no crime, even under 
Communist law—the government 
had simply wanted his prosperous 
glass factories. He was convicted of 
“industrial sabotage’’ and sentenced 
to six years’ hard labour; his fac¬ 
tories were expropriated. Arthur 
Bergel, a prominent wtxillcn mami- 
facturer, was the victim of a similar 
conviction; his offence had been to 
pay his i.ytx) workers a higher wage 
than the gt)vemment allowed. 
Horst .Schnabel, a high school IxiV 
of 17, bail been sentenced to two 
years in the jienilentiary, to be fol¬ 
lowed by transportation to the 
uranium mines, for fxissessing a 
bcKik banned by the Communists.. 
Jurgen Popjiitz and Ekkehard 
Schumann, lo-ycar-old students, 
had received four-year terms for fir¬ 
ing rockets which .showered Leij> 
zig with anti-f'ommunist leaflets. 

7 ’hc obstacles in Ha.sso’s way 
seemed insujKTable. As a former 
('ommunist he was suspect to the 
various refugee organizations in 
Berlin. Then, after he had finally 
convinced the principal anti-('om- 
munist committees that he was sin- 
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cere, a new State’s Attorney, whose 
signature Lindemann did not 
know, was appointed for Leipzig. 
The new incumbent ruled that no 
release order was to be obeyed un¬ 
less the prison director checked its 
validity by a personal plione call to 
the State’s Attorney or his imme¬ 
diate subordinate. 

It took Lindemann three mi)iiths 
to obtain fnjm a friend in Leipzig a 
dtx:ument signed by C'hief State’s 
Attorney Adam, more time to prac¬ 
tise a flawless forgery of the signa¬ 
ture. Through a complicated system 
of couriers and defllv worileil, seem- 
ingly innocent letters, he learned 
the exact technique and timing ol 
the telephonic verification. 

Finally the months of j)ainstak- 
ing preparation came to .in end. 
One of Lindema nil's aides. 1 Ians 
Schmidt, was put in charge of the 
first o{)ej'atioii. Hasso had warned to 
perform it himself, but Ids lace was 
too well known to People’s P(»lice 
and State Security’ .Servicemen. 

With forged release orders for 
Mendc and licrgel in his hriel c;ise, 
Schmidt set out for Leipzig and for 
the particular postbox from which 
the State’s Attorney’s comiminica- 
lions were always m.iiled. 

Twice lie almost met disaster. 
Two jxjlicc ofliccrs suddenly ajv 
|x:arcd in his train compartment and 
ordered him to open his brief-case 
for inspection. Such spot checks arc 
routine in East Cjcrmany. Hans 
t>bcyed, his heart in his mouth. The 
policemen saw the envelopes 
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stamped “Chief State’s Attorney’s 
Office.’’ “You are a courier of the 
Merr OberstaatsanwaltV' one of 
them harked. “Of course,” Hans 
harked back. “Wc arc sorrv to have 
disturbed you, sir.” Heels clicked, 
salutes were exchanged and, with¬ 
out asking for his papers, die offi¬ 
cers dep.irtcd. 

At the postbox in Leipzig Hans 
had his other bad moment. 'Two 
People’s Police were watching the 
box. on guard against the mailing 
of ciandesLinc leaflet.s. Rut again the 
ollk'ial envelope commanded imme 
diate obeisance, and one of the 
Voll^spolize! even politely lieltl up 
the box flap as Hans droppeil tlic 
letters in. 

That night neither Schmidt in 
Leipzig nor Lindemann in IJerlin 
slept a wink. The release orders 
should reach the v/.irden of Zwickau 
Penilenliarv in the morning. If the 
warden telephoned the State’s At¬ 
torney’s Office before the plotters 
could act, the game would be up. 

At the earliest feasible moment, 
Schmidt braced himself and tele¬ 
phoned Zwickau. “I’liis is Ober- 
sUwtsanwult Adam,” he bellowed, 
“Give me the Director at once.” 
.Since the German bureaucratic caste 
system under the O^mmunists is as 
strict as it ever was, I Ians calcul.iled 
iliat the voice of an exalted Chief 
.Slate’s Attorney would not be too 
familiar to a warden. He was right. 
The director answered with great 
deference. 

“Have vou received the release 
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orders for Mcnde and Bergel?” 
snapped Hans. 

“No, Herr Oberstaatsanwalt. But 
1 will attend to them personally the 
moment they arrive.” 

“See that you do,” Hans growled. 
“No return call to my olBcc is 
necessary to verify these orders. Is 
that clear?” 

“Of course, Herr Oberstaatsan- 
walt. I will not disturb you. 1 have 
been deeply honoured by your [)er- 
sonal call.” 

When I Ians hurg up he was 
sweating from every [wre. But the 
mo.st dangerous part of the ojiera- 
tion still lay ahead. Mende and Bcr- 
gcl, thinking their relea.se was legal, 
would doubtless go home, and soon 
be rearrested. I’hev had to be 
warned to flee at once to W'est Ber¬ 
lin. Hans went to Zwickau to wail 
for them. 

Watching Zwickau Penitentiary 
is a ha/.ardous task. Anvone loiter- 
ing nearbv is immediatclv re|)orretl 
hy the guards to the People’s Police. 
P>ut Hans found a cafe from which 
he could watch the institution’s 
main yate. He sat and drank beer— 
and more beer. He explained at 
great length to the cafe-kec|»cr that 
he was trying to drown his domestic 
troubles. A People’s Policeman ex¬ 
amined his papers, fortunately 
rather carelessly. 

Finally Hans decided that the 
forgeries had l>ecn detected. De¬ 
jectedly he returned to Berlin. 

Actually, the release orders had 
merely been slow in reaching the 


penitentiary. When they arrived, 
Mende and Bergel were promptly 
led into the presence of the warden 
and the prison’s dreaded Political 
Commi.s.sar. 

“The highest authorities in our 
state have decided to forgive your 
crimes,” the Ck)mmissar announced 
cordially, even ofl'ering them cigar¬ 
ettes to pul them at ease. “Wc are 
releasing you.” Prc.sently the two 
men, provided with civilian clothe.s, 
money, and a ration of food for 
the journey home, stumbled out 
through the prison gate in a daze. 

Their freedom might not have 
la.sted long except for Lindemann’s 
thorough planning. Fearing that 
Schmidt might be picked up by the 
]')oIice, Lindemann had dispatched 
another friend—Kurt Braun—to 
guide Mende and Bergel to Berlin, 
iiraun waited in the neighbourhood 
ol the prison for almost 48 hours— 
without sleep and with three apples 
for food. He didn’t dare gointo a re.s- 
tauraiit for fear of a police checkup. 

Almost collapsing from fatigue 
and hunger, Braun also iinally gave 
up and boarded a tram for the rail¬ 
way station. As the tramcar rum¬ 
bled away, he tfxjk one more look at 
the pri.son. Two gaunt men who.se 
clothes hung loosely from their 
shoulders were coming out of the 
gate! Risking his neck, he jum|x.*d 
from the car. For several blocks he 
walked .behind the two men to make 
sure they were the rightoncs(Zwick- 
au changes people’s appearances). 
Finally, he sidled up and piessed a 



COMRADE rJXDEMAIS(.W’S CONSCIEKCK a,, 

orders arrived at Zwickau and 


slip of pajx:r into Herr Mcndc’s 
hand. “I*\>IU)W lliese tlireclions,” he 
said (|iiietly. “CJet lo West lierlin. 
^’oiir families are there.” 

Hear and suspicion were plain on 
the men’s faces. 'I’his mit>lu 1)C a 
|K»lice trap. “Please, pltase," Kurt 
lilted desperately, “do as I sav.” 
W'ilh that, he vanishetl round the 
corner. 

'The next m<jrninn 1 lerr Mencle 
ami Herr l)eri;cl were s.iteh. in West 
llerlin. Still h.irdly ahlc to liclicve 
their luck, they had lonnd ihe'r 
families and h.iil come to thank 
Lindemann. “It svas a siranj;i* inlir- 
view the forme'" convicts and their 
fin'iner [)rosecutor.” landeinann re 
minisces haji[iilv. “Ilni ii uas a 
very satist.ictor\ one, pai lii iilarlv 
for me.” 

d’here wi-re still thiee inori })ris- 
oners to free i>ne hi Zwickau, tlie 
otliers in Waldlu'iin. 

Schmidt was ri‘ad\ to start aiiain 
for l.eijvisi whe n v'ataslro|'he'struck. 
News ol the two nu-n's “I'scain'" 
hail leaked .somehow, .iiul .1 ■. si 

Cicrman radio st.ilion hlared il out. 
l.indemann was hi side hiinsi'Ii wiih 
disapf'Join'ment, wlu-n snildenh he 
reali/ed ihai the trick minhi work it 
ihe-v acted immediateK. All C'oin 
munist police and jiidici.il chiels 
hahitualK le.ive the city on Saiiiielay 
tor their country leireats. and can¬ 
not he reache*eJ until their return .it 
ahoiit 1 1 (/clock Monel.IV morninj;, 
Lindemann w.is sure that his pi.in 
had more than an even chance. 

And he w.is ritjhl. Phe relea.se 


WaUlheim without delay. Schmidt 
repeated his first memorable iclc- 
[ilujue call to the two wardens. On 
Monday three bewildered boys 
found themselves on their wav to 

j 

West Berlin in the care of Schmidt 
and Braun. 

But it h.-id been a close .shave'. Five 
minutes after the Zwickau "ates 
h.id closed, a hij; car roared up to 
tl^i: pri.son. He/r Ohcrstiuttsunii'idt 
Adam himst'lf, (lanke'd by hi^h- 
rankint; police oii'iccr.s, stormed into 
the institution. 

'Phe e.scape ol Mende and Bertel 
had been discuveied kite on Satur- 
(1 i\ hv ai>enis monitoring' We.st (Jer 

/ il 

m.m radio bro.idcasis. Cicrhart 
I'asler, then Prop.ii'and.i Minister, 
h.i[)pene"d lo be .it his ilesk early 
Mcnukiy Uiorninu and wasinlormed 
Inst. Koariii!' with rai>e‘, he tried to 
conl.ict his colleaijue's. But no re- 
sponsible police otbeial w.i.s readied 
until Moiid.iv noon. 'Phen the entire 
.Si.lie .Secuiily Service and People’s 
Piiliee were unle.ished in an unpre 
cedented m.m hunt : tiains were 
se.irched. c.irs stopped, innocent 
pedestrian.-; drai’t'ed of! to police 
si.iiions throughout I'.ast Clerma.m. 

AT M 

1 hev were loo late. 

In a comfort.ible reslanraiu in 
West Berlin Lindem.inn. his hel[iers 
and his ex victims were eelehratini>. 
Phe .sp.ire, nsu.illv shv \ouni; man 
lai.seel his ^las.^. ‘We sh.ill have to 
u.sc other nu'li.ods in the future,'* 
he .s.iiek "But I think we can do it 
aiiain.” 




Dry Humour 

Condensed from Parade 
Dean Chenoweth and Elmer Kelton 


YOU TELL ;i CXllll ll'S it pi'CttV 

day, the clianees arc he’ll 
reply, “Yep, and it won’t take 
many m(*re like it tt) ruin us.” 

From the spring of i()^o until the 
autumn of 1952, worried fanners 
and ranchers in the American .South¬ 
west looked vainlv for rain in skies 

0 

hra.ssy with dust and hla/.ing sun. 
But cattlemen are notoriouslv opti¬ 
mistic, and out of the hciirtiiche of 
the drought lias come :i stubborn 
dry humour. 

They say tluit moisture was so 
scarce at the height of the drought 
that stampis had to be p:ij:)er-clip[)cd 
to letters. 

Debt has been a favourite liirget 
for humour during the drought. 
Three farmers who had gathered a 


meagre crop were waiting at the gin 
for their cotton to be processed. 
While they traded hard-luck tales 
one of them produced a jug. Scxin 
the whisky got lower and the men 
got higher. Finally one of them 
.said, “You know what I’m gonna 
do when 1 get paid.? My wife’s been 
wantin’ a new stove, an’ I’m gonna 
get it for her.” 

The second farmer nodded ap 
proval. ‘‘My wife’s been needin’ a 
new sewing-machine, an’ soon’s I 
get my money I’m gonna buy her 
one.” 

7 ’hey turned to the thin! farmer. 
“W'ell, 'I'om, whal’re you gonna il<i 
with your money? ’ 

'rom studied a moment, then 
.said, “Pass me that jug again, boys. 
I ain't tpiite our of debt vet.” 

A sheepman told a trienil he had 
bet four men $ni each that it never 
would rain again. 

“Tliat’s the most foolish bet 1 
ever lieard of,” said the friend. 

‘‘I wouldn'i say so,” replied the 
shee[)man. “Three of ’em have al¬ 
ready pai«i me off.” 

Then there was the cattleman 
who died during the lirought and 
went on to the Cireat Be\ond. As he 
ap}iroachcd the great gate he noticed 
that the terrain was bare and thirsty. 
He remarked U) the gatekeejKr, 
“.Say, Saint Peter, this looks just 
like Texas.” 

The gatekeeper replied, “I’m nor 
Saint Peter, and you don’t know 
where you’re at!” 




At an age when most men climb into 
arm-chairs, Charles Bioley climbs into treetops 


I I N KOL'iii troin Winnipeg, (^.i 
A ada, to Florida in January 
Charles Lavclle lirulcv stopped at 
the headquarters oF tlic U.S. 
National Aiidiihon Sotiel\ in New 
York, ('rowtiinj; f)o, he li.id hi,>i re¬ 
tired as a hank in.inai;er; as a eon- 
I'lrmed hiril-waieher. he wondereil 
if he could put his new leisure to 
use h)r the society. 

Wild life custodians were worried 
about the bald ea)*lc, America’s 
national svinbol, which was in 
daii'Jcr of extinction. Little w.is 

known alxjut its mi'’iMt«)r\ anil [)er- 

^ ' • *1 

sonal habits, and it was heini> .shot 
on sight as a common chicken thief. 

Richard Poiigh, now chiet of con- 
servation for the American Museum 


Condensed from 
Lifetime Lieing 

'l ed Shane 


>f Natural lli.story, gave llroley a 
few aluminium identiiication tags, 
mil suggested he try banding eagles. 
Cnlv it)b of the birds had hcen 
baiuleil; their eyries were perched 
di///ilv in tall trees or other inac- 
eessible places. “Naturally you 
won’t be able to do any climbing,” 
Pough .s.iid. “(Jei a boy for that, 
and you can do the easy part—the 
banding.” 

In the 'I'ampa Ifay area of I’lori- 
da, it was then cotnirion to sec the 
big white headed birds soaring re¬ 
gally over the sh'orelands. llrolcv 
found himself a brajih lO-vear-old 
and went evrie hunting. They 
.sighied Nest One in the deep-tan¬ 
gled il.-itlands back of (libsonton. 
From a distance it looked like a 
clump of Spanish mo.s.s. Up cIo.se it 
was as big as ;v small car, cup- 
shaped, near the top of a sturdy 
pine who.se lowest branch was 40 
feet from the ground. 
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The cx-banker was slightly nerv¬ 
ous. There were no hanclLxxjks on 
banding eagles, and Broley’s etjuip- 
ment was home-made. Would 
Mamma and Papa Eagle interfere? 
How do you catch a falling boy ? 

Broley, an old lacrosse player, 
took aim and threw a lead weight 
tied to a fish line over the 40-foot 
limb. As he hauled up a rope lad¬ 
der via the line, two eagles zoomctl 
up from the nest. The lad mounted 
the swaying ladder and pulled him¬ 
self tip into the huge stickpilc. Bro¬ 
ley heard a yell, saw him seize u 
stick from the nest and begin fenc¬ 
ing with an unseen adversary. 
Then a young bird backflipped 
from the nest into the underbrush 
500 feet away. 

Broley found the eaglet cowering 
under a saw palmetto. It was a 
magnificent dark-brown youngster, 
about 11 weeks old but still unable 
to fly. When he grabbed the bird’s 
legs, it slashed out with its scimitar 
beak and its big talons hooked 
deeply into his hand. Painfully he 
pried them out with his banding 
pliers and lugged the bird like a 
chicken back to the tree. 'Phere he 
found his assistant, white-faced and 
bleeding. Wrestling with the eaglet, 
they got it banded and into a canvas 
bag for the return trip to the nest. 

Broley hadn’t .shinned up a tree 
fur 45 years, but since the shaking 
boy was in no condition to gtj, he 
began the giddy climb up the rope 
ladfder. In the nest he ftjund an¬ 
other eaglet. He approached with 


caution, but this baby did not pro¬ 
test when he banded it. 

As he runged down the quiver¬ 
ing ladder he was .sweating, he was 
bloody. “But,” he says, “I had 
banded my first eagle. And I knew 
I was going to like it.” 

After that, Broley did his own 
climbing. He ran out of bands and 
telegraphed for more. Pough sent 
them with the reminder, “Don’t let 
your boy take unnecessary risks.” 

When the nesting .season slacked 
olT in March, the ex-h.iriker had 
handed a total of 44 young eagles. 
He had lo.st 15 [xjunds, had thrown 
away his outdoor glasses, and had 
never felt better in his life. He was 
also learning that the eagle is a 
niuch-lihelled bird. Not one adult 
had attacked him, and he has yet to 
.see an eagle carrying anything but 
the food it normally eats—largely 
ii.sh. [ Of Hrx) nests he has e.xamined, 
he has found chickci] bones in only 
two. j 

W'hilc Broley spent that summer 
at his home in Ontario, one of his 
hands was “recovered” near Pough¬ 
keepsie, New York, miles 

from Florida; its wearer had died 
for alleged chicken theft. Another 
hand was found in New Bruns¬ 
wick, Canada; a third on Prince 
Edward Lsland. Like any tourist, 
the Florida bald eagle appeared to 
summer in the North. 

The following winter, provided 
with a gross of hands and a U.S. 
Fi.sh and Wildlife Service badge, 
Broley returned to Florida and 


found so many eyries he had to 
nuniher and map them. Citizens 
began phoning die police to report 
a crank who was climbing trees. 
Three times Broley was clapj)ed in 
gaol for “molesting birds.” Back- 
country folk, suspecting he was an 
excise man, lit brush tires while he 
was aloft, to burn his car and 
maroon him. 

His 1940 I'lorida score was 76 
bandings. That summer he tackled 
20 eyries in the elms of Ontario- - 
some of them no feet up. He lied 
two ladders tcjgether to reach lower 
branches (ny feet high, then steeple- 
jacked himself imo the penthouses 
to find them tenantetl by northern 
cousins of his Florida babies— 


His banding trips arc mostly lone 
affairs,' but rcccntlv some have be- 
come public events, with as many 
as 1,000 spectators. Fan mail has 
found him which was addressed 
.simply: “Eagle Man, Tampa, 
Florida.” 

As Broley accumulated eagle lore, 
he set out to correct public misun¬ 
derstanding. At .schools and club 
meetings, on radio and TV, he has 
plugged for pre.servalion of Ameri¬ 
ca's national bird. Watching his 
splendid slides and movies of eagle 
life, his audiences have done more 
falling than he. “I fell out of every 
tree you climbed!'’ one woman 
gasped at him. 

He has had some clo.se calls. 


slightly larger, ami cijually sharp- 
clawed and spirited. 

What had begun as a casual 
hobby was now a new life. Broley 
began tackling the 115-foot I’lorida 
cypresses, wading waist-deej) 
through the swamps with his 
pounds of ladders, rope.s, tools, 
cameras and snakebite juice poised 
atop his bald head, m.iking his way 
in and out with the .skill (jt an 
Indian. 

In 1946 Broley became the king 
pin of banding—tagging 150 eaglets, 
14 in one day. That report alarmed 
Richard Fough. His jirotege was 
67 now, an age when elderK gentle¬ 
men climb into armchairs, not 
eagle r(x>.st.<i. He tried to get him to 
quit. “Whai wouUl I do, play 
shuflleboard.'" iiuiuircd Broley. “I 
don't know lu)W.” 


When one nest gave wav beneath 
him, he saved himself by grabbing 
an overhanging branch. Next day 
he came back and jacked up the 
nest with two by fours. Another 
time, a limb he was standing on 
snapped under him. His sickening 
jdungc was stopped short when his 
trousers caught on a branch .stub. 
“I felt fooli.sh,” he admits, "just 
hanging there. It took me an hour 
tr) squirm round and rip mv trous¬ 
ers o^x’n, then slide down the trunk. 
I was lucky to get home even in a 
barrel.” 

“What brings my heart to my 
mouth,” Mrs. Broley say.s, “is see¬ 
ing him stand on a branch 80 feet 
up, nonchalantly toss a rope over a 
higher branch, and climl) that. I 
don't like it when he has to pull the 
ladder up after him to get into very- 



THB RS^OER'S DIGEST 


high nests. That means he has to 
come down with the ladder not 
fastened at the bottom at all, and 
he swings and sways dizzily, espe¬ 
cially if there’s a high wind.” 

Broley never knows what he’ll 
find when he steps into an eagle’s 
nest. I'hc great horned owl, a mili¬ 
tant character with a six-foot wing- 
spread and murderous claws, often 
takes over an cvrie. Last vear liro 
ley was nearly knocked out of an 
eyrie when a mother owl swooped 
in noiselessly on her down-lined 
wings. He has been besieged by 
hornets and by irate Hying squirrels. 

Ornithologists agree that Broley 
hasn’t climbed in vain. He has 
proved that the b'loritla eagle prac¬ 
tises "reverse migration”—it nests 
before it goes north—and travels 
as far north-west as Lake Winni- 
{x:g, 2,i)Oo miles away. It flies 
at great s|x;eds: one bandee left 
7 'ampa on May 21, and was “re¬ 
covered” on May 24 near the Arc¬ 
tic Circle. The S500 fine for shcxit- 
ing the bald eagle or taking its eggs 
and vounji from the nest for com- 
mcrcial zoos stems from the pun- 
licity Brolev has given America’s 
monarch of the air. 

Nevertheless the number of birds 
shows a steady, tragic decline. 
Since the 1946 peak, Broley’s score 
for bandings has dwindled alarm¬ 
ingly each year. Ten per cent of the 
1,200 birds he has banded have l)cen 


Bird-ringing is at onre a fascinate I 
ing hobby and an im{>ortant ser- = 
vice to science. Long-distance mi- \ 
gration takes British birds to many ; 
countries and, by ringing, the date 
and size of migrations, the efliccts • 
of weather and so on can be deter¬ 
mined. From October 1950 to 
September 1951, 85.743 birds were 
ringed in Great Britain. Those in¬ 
terested should get into touch with 

The Bird Kinging Committee, 
Natural History Museum, 
London, S.W.y. 

shot. The way things arc going, 
ornithologists gloomily predict, the 
bald eagle may be extinct by the 
year 2 (kjo. Here and there eagle 
lovers have chipped in and bought 
eyrie trees, and recently W. K. 
Vanderbilt set aside I2,(xxj acres 
near Venice, l‘l(>rida, as a sanc- 
tuarv. 

4 

Today, at 73, Broley is a lithe 
and sinewy ten-and-a-half stone of 
medium height. 1 le o^xrns his day 
with a dozen hoists on a chinning 
bar, eats only breakfast and dinner, 
doesn’t smoke or drink. Kadiatint; 
physical and mental health, the 
Eagle Man has proved that retire¬ 
ment can be ju.st the beginning of 
life. “When you sit in a treetop 
and look out over the world,” he 
explains, “it drx^s scjmething to your 
[xiint of view.” 



“Something of which none of us can give too much” 



Hv A. J. Cronin 
* * 


Author ol "The L'ihulel." "'the AV>- the Kinmium," 




n orIJt." etc. 


O S A line Jifiernoon last week 
I Look a laxi in New York 
From the clrive*r’s exprevs^ioii anil 
tlic way lie slammcil in his ^cars, I 
could tell that he was upsel. 1 asked 
him what was the troiil>le. 

“I’ve s^ot »>ooil reason to he sore,” 
he jtrowled. “(Jne i»l niv,lares leli a 
wallet in my c.ih this niornini;. 
Nearly three hundred Inicks in il. 1 
spent more than an hour irvinjj; to 
trace the yiiv. lunallv I loiind liiin 
at his hotel, ile took the wallet 
without a word, i^lared at me as 
thoiiiih Fd meant to snitch it.” 

“lie didn't give vou a rew'ard.^” 
1 exclaimed. 

“Not a cent, and me out mv time 
and gas. Hut it wasn’t the dough I 
wanted . . he tumhled in.irliiu- 
lately, then exploded, “11 the guy 
had only said .something ...” 

Hecause his heljilul, honest act 
had not been appreciated, that cah- 
driver’s day was poisoneil. and 1 
knew he would think twice before 
rendering a similar .service. '^Ihe 
need of gratitude is .something we 


all feel when we have done a gixxJ 
turn, and denial of it can do much 
to .s'ifle the spirit of human kind- 
ne.ss and co operation. 

During the la.si war an American 
mf)ther leceived a letter from her 
paratrooper son in which he spoke 
of a woman in Avranches, Nor- 
mandv, who had taken him into her 
home when he was woundeil anil 
himjirv, and hidden him from the 
(lermans. Later on, unhappilv, the 
hoy was killed in the Ardennes of- 
fen.sive. ’t'et the mother was moved 
hv ail irre.sisiihlc intention. She 
saveil up for two vears, crossed the 
All.intic and went to the village 
named in her .son’s letter. After ex¬ 
haustive inquiries, .she found the 
woman who had sheltered her son— 
the wife of an impoverished farmer 
—and pres.scd a package into her 
hand. It was the gold wrist w'atch 
her son had received on his gradua¬ 
tion, the onlv object of real value 
the boy had ever {X)s.sesscil. 

I'he mother’s act of gratitude so 
touched peo[)ie’s hearts that it has 
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already become something of a leg¬ 
end in and around Avranchcs. 

Gratitude is the art of receiving 
gracefully, of showing appreciation 
for every kindness, great and small. 
Most of us do not fail to show our 
pleasure when we receive hospital¬ 
ity, gifts and obvious benefits, but 
even here we can |x:rfcct our man¬ 
ner of showing gratitude by making 
it as personal and sincere as possible. 

Recently, when touring in south¬ 
ern Italy with my wife, I sent to a 
friend in America several bottles of 
the local vintage which had taken 
our fancy. It was a trifling gift, yet 
to our surprise, instead of the con¬ 
ventional letter of thanks, we re¬ 
ceived a gramophone record. When 
we played it, we heard our friend’s 
voice sfieaking after dinner, describ¬ 
ing how he and a party of guests 
had enjoyed the wine and thanking 
us for our thoughtfulness. It was 
pleasant to have this unusual proof 
that our gift had been appreciated. 

Nothing hurts the one who gives 
so much as an offhand exj>ression of 
thanks. My old friend Sir James 
Barrie, whose plays and bfXiks reveal 
such a tender and intimate know¬ 
ledge of young jKople, used to relate 
this story: “One afternoon, while I 
was engaged in a business discussion 
with a Scottish friend, his young 
daughter, aged nine, cnteretl with 
some scones she had specially baked 
for him. Her father, obviously an- 
noyed by the interruption, made 
pretence if sampling one scone, 
mnrtl^^d. a hurried, ungracious 


word and immediately resumed the 
conversation. The child, downcast 
and deeply wounded, went out in 
mortified silence. Some weeks later, 
when her mother asked her why she 
no longer made scones, the child 
burst into tears, exclaiming passion¬ 
ately, ‘I shall never bake scones 
again!’ And,” added Barrie, 
“throughout her life, she never 
did.” 

(rratitude is sometimes more than 
a j^KTSonal affair. Mv son, studying 
Fiietlicine at Mcfiill University, told 
me of a patient brought into hospi¬ 
tal in Montreal whose life was saved 
by a blood transfusion. When he 
was well .igain he asked: “Isn’t 
there any way I can discover the 
name of the donor and thank him?” 
Me was tohl that names of donors 
are never divulged. A few weeks 
after his discharge he came back to 
give a pint of his own blood. .Since 
then he has returned again and 
ag:un for the same purjiose. When 
one of the surgeons commented on 
this splendid record of an<mvmous 
service. he answered simply: 
“Someone I never knew' did it for 
me. I’m just saving ‘thanks.’ ” 

It is a comforting thought that 
gratitude can be not merely a pa.ss- 
ing sentiment but a renewal which 
can. in .some instances, |K*rsist for a 
lifetime. A husband who recalls ap¬ 
preciatively some particularly gener¬ 
ous or unselfish act on his wife’s 
part, a wife who never forgets the 
gifts her husband has uiven her docs 
much to keep the domestic wheels 
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spinning smoothly. W. H. Hudson, 
the naturalist, has written: “One 
evening I brought home a friend to 
share our usual evening repast. 
Afterwards he said to me: ‘You are 
fortunate to have a wife wlio, tie- 
spite ill health and chiltlrcn in look 
after, cooks such excellent meals.’ 
That tribute opened my eyes and 
taught me to show gratiuidc for niv 
wife’s day-to-day heroisin, whicli I 
had hitherto taken for gr.inlcd.’’ 

It is, above all, in the little things 
that die grace of gralitiidc should lie 
most employetl. The hoy who de¬ 
livers our pa{x:r, the milkman, the 
[xjstman, the barhejr, the waitress at 
a restaurant, the liftman all oblige 
us in one way or another each day of 
the year. Hy showing our gratitiule 
to them we make routine relation¬ 
ships human and render monoton¬ 
ous tasks more agreeable. Some 
years ago I was slaying at the same 
hotel in Cannes as Lord (rrcy of 
I'allodon. I notieetl that he always 
warmly thanked the hotel porter 
who ojiened the door for him. (^ne 
day I pluckeil up courage to ask 
him why he mok the trouble to do 
it. He looked at me directly. “Be¬ 
cause he is taking the trouble to do 
something for me.’’ 

A patient of mine in London who 
worked as a bus contluctor once 
confided to me, “I get fed up with 
my job sometimes. People grumble, 
bother you, haven’t got the right 
change for their rickets. But there’s 
tine lady who travels on my bus 
morning and evening, and she al¬ 


ways thanks me in a particularly 
friendly way when I take her ticket. 
I like to think she’s speaking for all 
the other pa.sscngers. It helps me to 
keep smiling.’’ 

Sometimes a tip is called fur, and 
t'ncn it is well to remember diat a 
smile or a personal word can mean 
more than the money. A friend of 
Paul Valery, the celebrated French 
man of letters, was in the habit of 
taking lunch at a certain restaurant 
in Paris and accepting the service 
without comment, though he al¬ 
ways left a generous lip. One day 
Valery accompanied him to lunch. 
When they had finished their meal 
and were about to leave, Valery 
smilingly thanked the waiter for his 
e/Ticient service, saying that it had 
greatly added to the pleasure of his 
meal. The waiter never forgot those 
kindly words, and he often inquires 
after Valery. 

Arnold Bennett had a publisher 
who boasted about the extraordinary 
cdiciency of his secretary. One day 
while visiting the publisher’s office 
Bennett said to her, “Your em¬ 
ployer claims that you arc extremely 
efficient. What is your secret?’’ “It’s 
not my secret,” the secretary re¬ 
plied. "It's his." Every time she per¬ 
formed a service, no matter how 
small, he never failed to acknow¬ 
ledge it. Because of tliat she took in¬ 
finite pains with her work. 

Nothing brightens life—our own 
and others*—so much as the spirit 
of tlianksgiving. A doctor I knew in 
South Wales prescrilied in certain 







cases of neuroses what he called his 
“thank-you cure.” When a patient 
came to him discouraged, pessimis¬ 
tic, and full of his own woes, but 
without any symptoms of a serious 
ailment, he would give this advice: 

“For six weeks 1 want you to say 
‘Thank you’ whenever anyone does 
you a favour, and, to show you 
mean it, emphasize the words with 
a smile.” 

“But no one ever does me a 
favour, Doctor,” the patient might 
complain. 

Whereupon, borrowing from 
5 >cripture, the wise old dcKTtor would 
reply: “Seek and you will find.” 

Six weeks later, more often than 
not, the patient would return with 
quite a new outkxjk. freed from his 
sense of grievance against life, con¬ 
vinced that people had suddenly 


become more kind and friendly. 

Some people refrain from express¬ 
ing their gratitude because they feel 
it will not be welcome. A patient of 
mine, some weeks after his dis¬ 
charge from hospital, came back to 
thank his nurse. 

“I did not come back sooner,” he 
explained, “because I imagined you 
must be bored to death with people 
thanking you.” 

“On the contrary,” she replied, 
“I am delighted you came. Few 
realize how much we need encour¬ 
agement and how much we arc 
helped by those who give it.” 

Gratitude is something of which 
none of us can give t(»o inneh. For 
on the smiles, the thanks we give, 
our little gestures of appreciation, 
our neighbours build up their 
philosophy of life. 


Man in a Maze 

New York ihcy’re talking alxiut the Columbia University pro¬ 
fessor who decided he needed to consult a psychiatrist. Resolved tci 
get a good man, he picked out one on Park /Vvenuc and entered his 
reception room. The room was licautifully appointed, but there was 
no receptionist—only two doors labelled “Men” and “Women.” 
Pushing open the door marked “Men,” the professor found himself 
in a second room. Here were two more doors, lettered “Introverts” 
and “Extraverts.” He hesitated a moment, then entered the door 
-marked “Introverts,” and found himself in still another room with 
two doors. These were designated “Those Making Up to $10,000 
and Under” and “Those Making $io,0(X> and Over.” 

There was no question that the professor’s was the $io,oo 6 -and- 
under door. So he walked through it—and found himself right back 
on Park Avenue. — Ur. William L. Pttssly, quoted by HiiKh Park in Atlanta yourMai 



Tke Time 
We Live ]3y 

Condensed from This Week 
John E. Gibson 

W HAT makes time pass slowly 
on some occasions, swiftly on 
others? Mental time—^the time you 
feel by—is not measured by me¬ 
chanical clocks but by a sensitive 
physiological clock in the time- 
measurement centres of your brain. 
This clock is powered by your meta¬ 
bolism, regulated by the chemistry 
of your emotions. When it runs fast, 
it can niakc minutes seem like 
hours; when it runs slow it can telc- 
sco[x: minutes into .seconds. 

Some individuals’ mental clocks 
run consistently .slow. They’re al¬ 
ways being surprised to find that it’s 
later than they think. They are 
habitually late for appointments; for 
them mechanical time races so fa.st 
that they never quite catch up with 
it. There arc others whose internal 
clocks run fast; for them time seems 
to creep so slowly that 15 minutes 
may seem like an hour. Make an 
ap|x)intmcnt with one of them, and 
the odds are that he’ll be there ahead 
of time. 

Some (x:ople have mental time¬ 


pieces which seem synchronized 
with the clock on the wall. They 
can usually guess the time of day 
within ten minutes. Experiments at 
a leading university showed that 
about 50 per cent of the subjects 
tested had such an accurate time 
sense that they could awaken from 
sleep at a previously designated 
hour. But even these human clocks 
tend to run fast or slow occasionally. 

Our mental clocks are affected, 
for example, by changes in body 
temj)eraturc. Dr. Hudson Hoag- 
land, noted biologist, discovered 
that when we lx:come overheated 
time seems to pa.ss slowly; with a 
high fever, it has a snail-like pace. 
C>>nvcrscly, when body tcm|x:rature 
drops to subnormal levels, time 
whizzes by. 

Successful effort makes time fly. 
Tests at the University of Wa.shing- 
ton showed that time pas.scd almost 
one-third faster for stenographers, 
bcx)kkeepers and accountants when 
they were busily at work than when 
they were sitting at desks doing 
noihi ng. 

All states of mind have a bearing 
on your estimate of time. Studies 
conducted at Arizona Slate College 
have shown that attitudes of confi¬ 
dence and optimism make time 
move at an accelerated pace, while 
feelings of doubt and anxiety slow 
it down. The more “down in the 
dumps” you feel, the more slowly 
time drags by. 

If you find time dragging and 
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want to speed it up, drink a cup o£ 
tea or colTce. It will do the trick. 
Liquor has a doublc-baricllcd elTect 
on the time sense. It makes short in¬ 
tervals of time fly; 45 minutes can 
seem to be only 15. Hut for longer 
periods, liquor makes time appear 
to pass much more slowly. A series 
of tests conducted by the noted Cler- 
man scientist Orhmar Sterzinger, at 
the University of (Iraz, show that 
for most people alcohol waits only 
about 20 minutes to do its abrupt 
about-face. Liquor can scarcely be 
recommended as a means of giving 
time a “shot in the arm.” 

How fast time passes for you is 
also determined to a kfgc extent by 
your age. When you are young—■ 
during childhood and adolescence— 


mechanical time crawls. It marches 
with steadily increasing swiftness 
with each passing year until, as old 
age approaches, it really rushes past. 
Exhaustive studies by the French 
scientist Pierre Lecomte du Noiiy 
indicate that in the course of one 
hour a child lives physically and 
psychologically as much as a man of 
lives in five hours. Therefore it is 
not surprising that it is difficult to 
sustain the attention of a child for 
more than a few minutes; to him 
ten minutes take as long to pass as 
50 minutes for the older man. 

The evidence makes it clear that 
the time we really live by is not 
mechanical time but time as it is 
measured by the clock inside our 
brains. 


Teen Tal^ 

A YOUNGSTER burdeiicd by his duties of keeping his room tidy at 
boarding schtxjl, sent an express letter to his parents. “Please send me a 
rug at once," read the brief missive. “I neeil something to sweep under.” 

. --^'liuuKO trihun^ 


“Mother,” announced 12-ycar-old Carol breathlessly, when she came 
home from her first day .at a new sch(X)l, “all my teachers except live are 
men !” I murmured appropriate approval, then asked how many teachers 
she had altogether. 

“Seven,” she answercil blithely. “-t uiiiiiiiiiiiii Uv juscphinr 


In the Hoof{^of-the Month Club News, Oliver Allen writes: 

My father, Frederick Lewis Allen, the editor of Harper's, is somewhat 
farsighted. One evening at a friend's house my stepmother, Agnes Rogers 
Allen, noticed that Dad was spending a great deal of time with a very 
pretty girl. On the way home, Agnes remarked, “Well! That was cer¬ 
tainly an attractive girl you were with most of the evening.” 

“Was she really.^” replied my father. “1 didn’t have my glasses, and I 
.i^eyer got,far enough away from her to see what she looked like!” 



By Wilfred Funk 

C^JSl^ouR WORD SL'PPi.Y will not grow unless you make up your mind to do some¬ 
thing about it. But the effort, once started, takes on the fun of a game. These tests 
offer a good beginning. Before you begin this one, write down definitions of thrisc 
words you think you know. Then check the word or phrase you believe is nearest 
in meaning to the key wf)rd. Answers are oji the ne.xt page. 


(1) i>o-i'i.Nt.y (po' tent si) -A: thr qmiih of 
/feiug stdhiMe fur tlrhikin^. H; ferli>ilv. C: 
beat'imss. D: power. 

(2) piii.kcmatk: (tleg mat' ik)- -A: rww- 
pested. U: stolid. C.\ stern. D: easih irritated. 

(H) ni'.visr (dc »'ize') -A: to /W. H; to 
separate. C^: to injorm. 1): to iurmt. 

(4) t’.ONi'i'MACioi's (con til may' shiis) ■ 
A: humble. B: pnaul. i,\ olutniate. U; 
ridiculous. 

(5) ofs'i VTOKY (guss' lull lo ri)- -A: full of 
praise. B: iiertahnun to the reuse uj taste. 
C: loud and luthy. I): pimilrh, 

(fi) uii.iios (ruk' .shun)- \; //«• tplittiiiii’ 
or hreakinti of an objert. B: a noi.\y iftuirrel. 
C: strength. D: ruin. 

(7) iwiiirri.ii (in' sii tute id) A: pro- 
tlai/md. B: iuitiatid or set on fuoi. (I: 
forbiiUen. I): f^aoled. ^ 

(8) iiivoi'^t: (biv' oo ac) -A: a tmt. B; a 
sttH-kmie (tulosiire. C: a temporary m- 
campment without sMter. I): statked-up 
arms. 

(H) t:.\i>.\V)-KOi's (kuh dav' ur us) A: dull. 
B: melancholy. C: i>aunt and hat^^ard. 1): 
empty. 

(IB) GAi.ASY (gal' ak si) brilliance. 

U: fame. C: a lumimus ^roup of stars. U: 
ranity. 


(if) PivoTAi. (piv' uht uhl)—A: powerful. 
B: OH which a matter turns. C: sljarp. D; 
wbirtinn. 

(12) iNAMORAT.A (in aiii oh rah' tuh)—A: 
a Moved woman. B: jealousy. C: hatred. O: 
an op-ra siujier. 

(I.'f) AsiMHwr (ass pyre' uni or ass' puh 
runt)--A: shtwt bnath. IJ: a seektr for 
IjoHours or ptsilioH. (J: th sound represented 
try tlv letter “h." I): an apprentice. 

(14) on.iNQi'KNT (de ling' i|uent)--.\: 
delaying. B: pmr. C: faihnji in duty. 1>; 
awkward. 

(15) i.oNi'Ki'.Kbs (eon' I'niira) ---.V: lolleapees, 
B: conferemes. C: conpdeutes. 13: blood 
brothrs. 

(IG) ACK'.LOMi-KMi-. (si gloiii' iir aif)—.V: 
joined as with gltw. B: onr-decorathe. C: 
jmdieu. I): clustered dense!). 

(17) AM-\iii,ii (air uh h’l)—A: ammin^. 
B: ajfected. C: siuwe. 13: pleasant. 

(18; voi ii-iiKOe's (vo sit' ur us) --A: talka¬ 
tive. B: enthusiastic. tmisy. 13: wrathful. 

(19) VAi.iiii.Y (val' id li)--A: ysiily. B: 
.ourataeously. C): weakJy. 13: autimritafirely. 

(20) t;i-.KiiYM.*NOi=R (ger' i man duhr or 
jer i man duhr)—A: to art like a huf- 
ftnm. H: to alter tmfairly, as a political map. 
C: to caricature. 13: to panhandle. 















Answers to 
“IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER” 

(1) POTENCY—D: '1‘hc Latin polrns^ fn>tn 
posse^ “to Ixj a}>lc.” Hcncc, piwcr; ;is, 
“The doctor warned of the potency of the 
drug.” 

(2) PHLEGM vne--B; Lacking enthusiasm; 
apathetic; as, "In all his actions he ap¬ 
peared sluggish and phlegmatic" 

(3) DEVISE—I): Invent; to form a plan 
or plans; to contrive; as, “They were 
able to devise ways of saving time.’’ 

(4) t:ONTi'MAt;ioi'S—C: Incorrigibly ob¬ 
stinate. rebellious; stubbornly perverse; 
as, “She was described as that restless, 
roving, cmtUmiacirms female.” From the 
Latin contwnax^ “insolent, cibstinatc.” 

(5) c:uST\Toi<Y—H: Frewn the Latin gus~ 
tare^ jneaning “to tasic.” Hence, ol or 
pertaining to the sense of i.isre; as, “'I'he 
banquet was girstatory delight.” 

(6) RUCTION—B: 'I’his woixl, of obscure 
origin, may come from the Irish insur- 
rection irf 1798 and means a ntiisy quarrel; 
a riotous outbreak ; as, “Our rest was dis¬ 
turbed by a rnctioH in the courtyard.” 

(7) iNSTiTUTPii)—B: Initiated or set on foot; 
originated; as, “The commiiiec insti¬ 
tuted an inquiry.” The Latin institutus, 
from in, “in,” and statnere, “to set up.” 

(8) BIVOUAC— C: A teinponiry encamp¬ 
ment. A French w'^ord, from the Cierman 
beiwacht, “a night watch.” 

(9) CADAVEROUS- C; (lorpse-likc; ghastly; 
lo(}king like a cadaver or corpse; as, 
“I'he birds had bald cadai'erous heads and 
long wrinkled necks.” From the Latin 
cadere, “to fall.” 

(10) GALAXY- Thnmgh French and 
l^atin from the Cireek galaxias, from fiflla, 
“milk.” Hence, first applied to that 
luminous group of stars called “the 
Milky Way.” Now applied to any 
brilliant group; as, “The eht>rus of the 
new show is a galaxy of beauties.” 

(11) PIVOTAL—B: On which a matter 
turns; as, “The Battle of the Coral Sea 
was a pivotal point of the last war.” 
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(1*2) INAMORATA—AI A swccthcaft; a 
woman with whom one is in love; as 
“Dante’s inamorata, Beatrice.” From the 
Latin in, "in," and amare, "to love.” 

(13) ASPIRANT—B: One who desires to 
attain honours nr position; a candidate 
for oflice; as, “He studied hard, since he 
was an aspirant for college honours.” 

(14) DEi-iNQUENT—C: Failing in duty; 
ofrending by disolx:ying the laws; as, 
“He w'as delinquent in the payment of his 
taxes.” F’rom the Latin delhufuere, “to fail.” 

(15) coNFRitKES—A: A French borrowing 
which wc use to mean colleagues; 
fellow members of an association; as, 
“We must try to dissuade our United 
Nations confreres from their suspicions.” 

(16) AGGLOMERATE—D; Thc Latin ad, 
“to,” VLnd glomerare, “to wind into a hall.” 
Clustered densely in a mass, but not 
connected together; as, “An unsightly 
agglomerate mass of rubbish blocked the 
entntncc.” 

(17) Ai-F.Mii E -D; Thc Latin affahilis gives 
us a hint as to the meaning. It is from 
ad, “to,” and /ar/, “to speak.” Hence, if 
you “speak to” someone, you arc a[it ti> 
be friendly and courteous; as, "Affable 
phrases encouraged the applieants.” 

(18) vOGiFi'ROirs—C: Noisy; clamorous; 
shouting; as, “Thc galleries were rorifer- 
ons in their denunciation of the speaker.” 
From thc Latin twiferari, "to cry out.” 

(19) VALIDLY —1>: Authoritatively; justly; 
elfcctively; as, “These rules were valid^ 
suppr>rted.” From the J..atin validtu, 
"strong.” 

(*20) GEURYMAN'i>FU-- B: After Ciov. Id- 
hridge Cierry rtf Massachusetts, w'hose 
party contrived in 1812 to rearrange 
districts in l‘'ssex Oiutity, IbS.A., sr> as 
to control elections better. When they 
had iinished someone noticed that the 
shape of one district resembled a sala- 
inandcr. Cherry and mander, telescoped, 
form the verb that means to alter a 
political map so as to give one [xirty thc 
sid vantage. 

Vocabulary Katings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

' 18-J5 correct.good 

14-11 correct.fair 






An American writer tells how the Louisiana Purchase, a daring, 
farsighted decision, made his country a world power 


All hiu])iic ior lumr C.eiits an Acre 


By Donald Cnlross Peattic 


NE HUNDRED and fifty years 
ajro this country douhlcd 
its size at a single stroke. 
It was the greatest sucli territorial 
advance ever made hy any nation, 
yet it cost not one life. To our last¬ 
ing credit, we bought this vital tract 
honestly, 'riuis it was that in iSo^ 
we came into possession of virtually 
everything (except 'I'exas) west 
of the Mississippi and east of the 
Kcxrkies’ crest. Add to this the 
strategic port of New Orleans 
and some adjacent lands on the 


Mississippi’s east hank, and you 
have what constituted the Louisiana 
Purchase. And for this rich heart¬ 
land of America we [laid about four 
cen:s an acre! 

Sm.'ill wonder that 1953 in Louisi¬ 
ana is set aside as the Sescpiicenten- 
nial Year, to honour the momentous 
Ihirchase. A 12-moiith [leriod of 
pageantry and cclehratioii will cul¬ 
minate on December 20, the anni¬ 
versary of our acquisition, with the 
reenactment in New Orleans of the 
lowering of the French tricolour 
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and the raising of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Every American youngster learns 
about the Louisiana Purchase in 
school, but his history bot)k does 
not always tell him the inside 
story. Louisiana which was part of 
the Spanish empire in North 
America, along with Florida, Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Cali¬ 
fornia, had been a pawn on the 
chessboard of European intrigue. 
Spain discovered it, France ex¬ 
plored and settled it, then traded it 
back to Spain, and now, as the 19th 
century opened, Napoleon was plot¬ 
ting to claim it as his. 

The 50,000 Creoles in Louisiana 
were mostly of French descent, with 
a graceful, aristocratic way of life. 
Pressing upon them from the East 
were folk of a very difTcrent sort, 
those forefathers of ours who in one 
generation had crossed the Appala¬ 
chians, cleared the forests, driven 
out the Indians, driven in the 
plough, and now were settled 
300,000 strong on the cast bank of 
the Mississippi. They were pouring 
their produce down the river to ex¬ 
port from New Orleans- -Kcnlucky 
tobacco, Ohio flour, Monongahcla 
whisky. We had five craft in that 
port to every one flying the flag of 
France or Spain. Then, in October 
1802, a Spanish royal order closc<l 
the port to American shipping. It 
was a brutal hand laid on the wind¬ 
pipe of a young economy. 

In Washington denunciations 
rang in the Senate. President Jeffer¬ 


son dipped his pen in the White 
House inkpot and addressed Robert 
Livingston, our minister in Paris. 
New Orleans, “through which the 
produce of three-eighths of our ter¬ 
ritory must pass to market,” he 
wrote, “must not lie in enemy 
hands.” There was no enemy to 
freedom like the strutting con¬ 
queror Bonaparte; and Jefferson 
knew, through British spies who 
had informed our ambassador in 
London, that the great western 
wilderness called Louisiana had 
passed, in secret trade, from Spain 
to Napoleon. 

Bonaparte’s minister Talleyrand 
at first smoothly denied the fact to 
Livingston. Only when Jefferson 
authi}ri/.ed Livingston to negotiate a 
lease for a port did the wily Talley¬ 
rand admit the deal with Spain. 

Bonaparte then threw off the 
mask of secrecy. He proclaimed the 
revival of the French empire in the 
New World, and promised early 
occupation with troops and colo¬ 
nists. Livingston, frustrated, feared 
that force must be met with force. 
Angry American settlers were ready 
to push out in their flatboats and 
seize New Orleans. 'I’he threat of 
war darkened the skies. 

But Jefferson had other plans. 
Spain’s deal with Napoleon ex¬ 
pressly stipulated that at no time 
was Louisiana to be ceded to the 
growing United States. Yet since 
it had come into the hands of 
the dangerous Corsican, Jefferson 
reasoned, the jx)rt to America’s life- 
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line, the Mississippi, must become 
ours. He decided that wc must offer 
to buy New Orleans and “the 
Floridas” (Florida, the Gulf coasts 
of Alabama, Mississippi and the 
eastern parts of the present state of 
Louisiana). To this Congress agreed, 
and James Monroe was appointed 
minister extraordinary to carry out 
the mission with Livingston, Larly 
in March he set sail for France. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon was inde¬ 
pendently concocting a plan of his 
own. It came to light one day when 
he lay in his bath, the scentetl steam 
wreathing the swart, scheming 
head. Into this privacy hurst his two 
brothers, Lucien and Joseph, who 
had just caught wind of Najioleon’s 
outrageous intention. vSclI Louisiana 
to the Americans? That would be 
treachery to Spain, folly for I'Vance! 
Hut their all-powerful brother sim¬ 
ply splashed them with bath water 
and shouted with laughter that he 
was about to “commit Louisiani- 
cide.” 

Hehind Talleyrand’s back, with¬ 
out the knowledge of the French 
people, Napoleon plotted to toss 
away what was theirs on the gam¬ 
ing table of contpicst. He planned 
to go to war with England; he 
would need money to fight. Me liad 
learned that 20 Hritish warships 
were hovering in the Gulf of 
Mexico, waiting to seize Louisiana. 
Best for France, which could not 
hold it anyway, to sell this wilder¬ 
ness waste at once. 

On the night after Monreje’s ar¬ 


rival in Paris, Livingston gave a 
dinner party for him. As the talk 
and the brandy went round the 
table, Livingston, glancing out of 
the window, saw a figure pacing in 
the ministry garden—not furtively, 
rather as though he wished to be 
noticed, and yet with the manner 
of one who comes on private busi¬ 
ness. It was Harbe-Marbois, Napo¬ 
leon’s Minister of the Treasury. 
He came in while the party was 
taking coffee, and found occasion 
to ask Livingston to come later that 
evening, discreetly, to his ministry. 

It was past midnight when Liv¬ 
ingston left the mini.stry, and three 
in the morning before he had 
finished his letter to the President, 
announcing the astounding otfer 
just made by France to the United 
States. For Harbe-Marbois had been 
authorized by Napoleon to sell us 
not only New Orleans but the whole 
province of greater Louisiana, un¬ 
explored, all but boundless. The 
price named was staggering, far be¬ 
yond the powers of our little 
treasury. As he scaled the letter, 
Livingston knew that it would take 
at least 45 days for an answer to 
reach him, and that he and Monroe 
must act quickly. 

So the two bargained with Barbc- 
Marbois day after day. At last they 
knew they had reached the rock- 
bottom price: 3?i5,ooo,ooo. 

With great moral courage Mon¬ 
roe and Livingston decided to break 
the bonds of their instructions and 
trust their country to back them up. 
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On the second day of May 1803 they 
signed a bargain with liarbc-Mar- 
bois. All shook hands in silence. 
Livingston spoke bricily and pro- 
hctically: “We have lived long, 
lit this is the noblest work of our 
whole lives. I'hc treaty wliich we 
have just signed has not been ob¬ 
tained bv art or dictated bv force. 

s * 

It will change vast solitudes into 
flourishing districts and prepare 
ages of haj)piness for innumerable 
generations.” 

On May 22, four days after his 
war with England broke out, Napo¬ 
leon signed. I'or gold that would go 
up in gunpowder, he sold an un- 
tapjK'd empire live limes the si/e of 
France. Without realizing it, he 
sold the oil lields of Oklahoma, tall 
Arkansas cypress anti black bolltini 
cotton soil, white-pine fcirests nf 
Minnesota, Iowa cornfields, Dakota 
wheatlands. cattle ranges of Wy¬ 
oming, Mt)nlana cop|x.T, C\»loratlt> 
silver and gold, Louisiana rice and 
sugar. He sold the sccoiul longest 
river system in the world, trom its 
source to its mouth, and the port 
that served it. 

He, who fancied himself as a 
founder of empire, sold olT the land 
that could, within 50 years, have 
fed all the armies of Kiiropc, sated 
its timber hunger, relieved its popu 
lation pressure. Hut grandly he cried 
to Barbe-Marlx>i.s, “I renounce Lou¬ 
isiana.” And for what? To prose¬ 
cute a war born only of his insane 

C bition, to reach futilely towards 
India. 


Late on the afternoon of July 3 
news of the Louisiana Purchase be¬ 
gan to buzz like swarming l)ces 
through the embassies in Washing¬ 
ton. As the Fourth—U.S. Inde- 
jx?ndence Day—opened, the triumph 
was pnx'laimed with a salvo of 21 
guns. Volley on volley, the news of 
this blocxlless victory thundered 
forth. We had cleanly bested Na[X>- 
leon. We had thrust ourselves boldly 
forth, our back heaving strong 
under (.'anada; wc had thrown our¬ 
selves upon the Spanish South-west, 
our hands were reaching towards 
the Pacific. A new and spacious 
grandeur was ours! 

Late into the night, happy crowds 
fxiured through the While House, 
to wring the hand of their fansecing, 
peace loving President. And early 
the ne.xt morning his secretary, 
a young man named Meriwether 
Lewis, set forth, after months of 
preparation, upon an epic journey 
known as the Lewis and C^lark £.\- 
|X*dition, which was to prolx* the 
heart of the new lerrilory and carry 
the American flag to the western 
sen. 

There were lesser men, of course, 
to make loud objection. C^heap land 
beyond the Mississippi, they cried, 
would ruin ea.stern land values; 
labour would emigrate to the West 
and grow scarce and dear in the 
East. An enormous sum had Ix'cn 
pledged to a foreign diclator fur 
nothing but rattlesnakes, coyotes 
and Sioux. And, finally, the whole 
thing was unconstitutional. (Even 
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Jefferson himself had pangs about 
this.) But from crossroads stores, 
from cabins lit by a hearlhlog, from 
Maine to Georgia and Illinois came 
answering voices like a rising wind 
of assent. In an overwhelming vote 
the I’urchasc was ratifietl by the 
Senate, and an enabling act was 
passed which provided that to raise 
the needed millions we would flo.Jt 
a bond issue—if we could liiKl a 
buver. 

In that young America of slow 
wheels and muddy roails, it was 
I^cccinber before the dav came for 
the ceremonies of transfer in New 
Orleans. 'J'he 2(/th dawned bright 
and mild, one of those softlv glow¬ 
ing days with wlticli this belle of a 
southern city still welcomes her 
visitors. Never had such a crowd 
turned out. 'I’he g.illcries of the 
public buildings were crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen, the streets 
packed with sightseers. In the Place 
d’Arrnes, called )ackst>n Square to¬ 
day, the I'rench troops stood at 
attention while the Americans 
marched in to the roll of drums and 
turned to face the I'rench across the 
square. 

Then came tlie flowery speeches, 
by Laussat, the I'rench colonial 
prefect, and in reply by C'laiborne, 
the newly .ippointed governor of 


lower Louisiana, and now the tri¬ 
colour flag of revolutionary France 
is hauled down. A ship-ensign re¬ 
ceives it before it touches earth, 
kisses it and passes it to a sergeant- 
major, who wraps it around his 
bfxly. Then at la.st the Stars and 
Stripes rises on the halyard.s, to float 
with a happy ease upon these soft 
southern airs. 

That night Laussat threw a roar¬ 
ing party, with toasts in champagne 
to Spain, France and the United 
Stales. Theji followed dancing— 
miiiuets, quadrilles and waltzes. Far 
off, in Lr>ndon, the final act of the 
Louisiana Purchase was taking 
jd.ice. The great banking house of 
Baring h.ul dccideii to lake up the 
bonds. 7 'hus, by the wizardry of 
finance, the British investor fur¬ 
nished Napoleon the money he 
needed to prosecute the war with 
England. 

I'he Louisiana Piircha.se cut the 
swaddling clothes in which our in- 
fant nation had been bound. It 
changed us from a Kkisc band of 
stales hemmed in bv foreign nations 
into a world power. The Louisiana 
Purchase thus takes rank with the 
Declaration of Inde}K’ndence and 
the making of the Goiustilution as 
one of the three most creative 
events in our hi.story. 


/IMMY DuK.sNiii. the Clyrano nosed comedian, bet on a horse at 
the track aiul the nag lost by inches. "What that horse needed,” 
bragged an ex-jockey, “was my riding.” 

"What he neeiled,” corrccleil Uuranlc, “was my nose.” 

— liiskiiie III Plioloplay 



Stunned and blinded, Ken Schechter 
was alone over North Korea. . . . 


A Blind Pilot Flies Back 


Contiensed from The Saturday Evening Post 
0 )mdr. Harry A. fiurns, USN 


T he Yellow Devil Squadron from 
the carrier Valley I-'orge was 
over its target in North Korea, 
pressing home the attack and pay¬ 
ing no attention to the heavy anti¬ 
aircraft fire. Then Skyraider pilot 
Lt. Howard I'haycr heard a scream 


over his radio' “Pm blind! For 
CJod’s sake, help me; I’m blind I” 

Thayer looked njiind. High abf>ve 
him another Skyraider was climbing 
straight for the solid overcast at 
10,000 feet. A few hundred feet 
more and it would be too late. If 
the guy was badly hurt and got 
lost in that |x;a-soup .scud, it was 
good-bye. Young I’hayer had to 
rescue that blinded fellow pilot 
somehow. 

“Put your nose down—put y«)ur 
nose down,” Thayer called over the 
circuit. “I’m coming up.” 

He gunned his plane and started 
to climb with full throttle on. No 
smoke trailed from the |)lane above 
to indicate fire. But still it climbed. 
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The wounded [)ilot was almost in 
the deadly cloud bank. 

“This is 'Phayer—this is Thayer!” 
the rescuing pilot barked .sharply 
into his mike. “Put your nose down 
quick! Get it over!” 

'Phis time the me.s.sagc reached 
the wounded pilot. Ensign Ken 
Schechter. An anti-aircraft shell had 
shattered his C(x:kpit. He was 
knocked unconscious. Instinct had 
made him [)ull back on his .stick— 
his dive bomber shivered at the bot¬ 
tom of its arc and began a steep 
climb. Stunned, blinded, bleeding, 
hurtling through the air in a plane 
he couldn’t .see to control, Ken 
Schechter almost called it a day. 

The name "l’hayer”came thiough 
to him at the vital moment. 'Phank 
Gfxl, if there was anyone who could 
pull him through it was Howie 
Thayer—his r(x>m-mate on the Vtd- 
ley forge. Although only dimly 
conscious, Schechter pushed the 
stick forward. From the angle of his 
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bcxly, he knew that he was headed 
earthward. From now on, Thayer 
would have to tell him what to do 
and when. 

“Pull back a little,” he heard 
Thayer say calmly. “We can level 
ofT now.” 

I’hayer was now Hying about too 
feet t>lT the battered plane’s cjuarier. 
He saw that the cockpit was almost 
completely blown away and what 
was left was a crimson mess. 
Schechtcr’s face was horrible. Hl(x)d 
flowed frtjm his eyes and forehead. 
A razor-sharp shell fragment had 
caught him under the right nostril 
and had ripped across his right 
cheek. A sizeable portion of Hesh 
draped over his lower lip. “Afy 
Got/, hoiv is he ulii’e?" 'Fhaycr 
asked himself, shuddering. 

Schechter by now was stirring 
inwardly. He remembered his can- 
teen and somehow got the top olT. 
Holding it over his head, he [x)urcd 
water down his face, b'or a warm, 
bcautilul second he could see part 
of the instrument panel swimming 
before his eyes. I’hen it was over 
and he was blind again. 

“Get me down, Howie. (Jet me 
down, Howie,” he said. 

“Roger. Drop your ordnance,” 
ordered I'hayer. A partial bombload 
underneath the plane drojTjK-il olT. 
Thayer dip[X.*d a wing and made 
sure there were no hung bombs. 

“We’re headed south, Ken,” he 
said to Schechter. “Push over a 
little more. . , . That’s the boy.” 

Thayer was talking automatically. 


but thinking hard. Wonsan was 
first. If they could get there, maybe 
Ken could bail out near a destroyer. 
The thought that Schechter might 
black out from loss of blcxxl was 
uppermost in his mind. “We’re 
headed for Wonsan, Ken. Not too 
long now.” 

No answer. 

I’haycr glanced apprehensively at 
the other cockpit. Schechter was 
trying to [xjur water over his face 
again. 13 y now the back of his head 
felt as if .someone were pounding it 
witii a club. Blood running down 
his throat made him want to vomit. 
He was near blackness. 

“(let me tlown, 'I'haycr.” It was 
a frantic ple.i this time. 

“Roger. We’re approaching Won¬ 
san now. (Jet ready to bail out.” 

ft 

“Negative. Negative. Not gonna 
bail out. Get me d<jwn.” The words 
were hard and positive. 

bloating down to a choppy mass 
of cold water was a pilot's nightmare 
at any time. 'I'o try it with no eye¬ 
sight and with bleeding wounds 
was taking too much of a chance. 
Maybe he would hit the water uxj 
fast and not get clear of his para- 
cluite straps. No, he would ride his 
plane down somehow to a clear 
strip of beach or a friendly field, 
using his room-mate’s eyes. Or die 
trying. 

'I'hayer understfKxl. A few min¬ 
utes later he saw an American 
cruiser blazing away at Communist 
troops ashore. They were passing 
into friendly territory. 




“Wc’rc at the battle line now, 
Ken. Will head for Gcronimo. Hold 
on, boy.” Geronimo was the code 
name for an American air base 
about 30 miles south of the lines. 

“Roger.” Schcchter’s voice was 
tired and faint. 

“Can you make it, Ken?” 

“Get me down, you miserable 
ape, or you’ll have to inventory 
my gear.” 

Each pilot (ills out a confidential 
card, naming a [x:rson to take care 
of his l^longings should he be killed 
in action. Schcchtcr and Thayer had 
named each other. 

Thayer directed Schcchtcr to turn 
right. As they steadied on a course 
to head tlicm for Gcror.imo, Thayer 
saw Schcchtcr’s head fall forward, 
then straighten, only to flop over 
on his left shoulder. 

This is it, Th.aycr decided. We 
go down—anywhere. A few more 
minutes—if we have even that long 
'—and I’ve got a dead boy over there. 
He knew they’d never make Cicro- 
nimo. Pic looked for the first likely 
spot. A paddy would do, if there 
was nothing better. Up ahead, he 
thought he s;iw an open area. 

“Kenny, we’re going down. Push 
your nose over, drop your right 
wing.” He watched anxiously. 
Schcchtcr was still reacting to 
orders. 

The clear spot ahead became more 
visible. It was “Jersey Bounce,” an 
abandoned airfield south of the 
present battle line. No planes on it, 
but prt^bl^ a skeleton crew as 


caretakers. He saw a car; two or 
three men were looking up at them. 

“We’re approaching Jersey 
Bounce, Ken. Will make a two 
seven zero turn and set you down.” 

“Roger. Let’s go.” Schechter’s 
voice was indistinct. His strength 
was ebbing. 

Thayer looked at the short, un- 
paved runway and then at the shot- 
up plane beside him. Should they 
try it or gamble on getting farther 
south to the larger field? We mal^e 
this or nothing, he said to himself. 

“Left wing down slowly, nose 
over easy. Little more,” Thayer 
ordered coolly. Then, “Gear down.” 

“To hell with that!” Schechter 
said, his voice now shrill. 

Thayer cursed himself and was 
thankful that, blind and hurt, Ken 
remembered that in an emergency 
it is safer to land on your belly, 
with wheels unlowercd. It cut the 
chances of ripping ofT a wing or 
doing a nose-over from hitting the 
runway off balance. 

The crucial moments were ahead. 
Orders had to be given correctly 
and carried out perfectly. One slip 
and it was all over. 

With desjxrrate faith in his own 
judgment, Thayer talked quietly 
to his wounded friend. Schechter, 
for all his loss of blood, handled his 
plane beautifully. Sparc energy and 
strength came from some rc.scrvoir 
(iod stores up for wounded men to 
draw on when a final effort is 
needed. His senses, actuated by ex¬ 
citement, shunted the throlibing pain 
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into the background. He followed 
each step with silent coniidcnce in 
Thayer’s judgment. 

Thayer’s voice: “We’re heading 
straight. Hundred yards to runway. 
You’re 50 feet off the ground. Pull 
back a little. Easy. That’s good. 
You’re level. Thirty feet off the 
ground. You’re O.K.. You’re over 
the runway. Twenty feet. Kill it a 
little. You’re setting down. O.K., 
cut.’’ 

Schcchtcr tensed as he waited for 
the plane to hit the ground am! 
slide along on its belly. 'I'lie plane 
hit, lurched, then slid for yards and 
yards along the gravelled runway. 
And finally came to rest, all in one 
piece. 

Thayer circled round .uid round, 
flving low. lie saw Schecluer climb 
clumsily out of his cockpit and 
stand leaning against his plane. A 
car raced down the runway to the 
stricken pilot, t(K)k liim in and 
roared off at high speed. 

Thayer picked his course for home 
—the Valte\f forge —and landeil 20 
minutes later. He was bone-weary 
from the terrific nervous tension. 
Hut he felt warm and gexx! inside. 
Thank God for all the breaks. 

To his amazement, he learned 
that just about cverybcxly on the 
carrier knew what had gone on. 
And all hands, from Rear Admiral 
Frederick William McMahon on 
down, were mighty proud of him 


and Schcchtcr. Throughout the 
ordeal, the Air Operations radio 
speaker had been tuned in on the 
conversation Ixrtwcen the two pilots. 
As the word spread, pilots, officers 
and enlisted personnel found ex¬ 
cuses to enter Air-Ops and list<*n in 
to the drama. The transcription 
machine had been turned on and a 
record had been made. That night it 
was played over the intra-ship radio 
sy.sicm to all 3,0(X) of the Valley 
forge personnel. 

In the meantime, Schecluer was 
transported by helicopter from Jer¬ 
sey Hounce to Geronimo. After the 
more easily removable pieces of shell 
had been taken from his face, neck 
and scalp, he was flown .south to 
Pusan. Hy three o’ckxik in the after¬ 
noon he had been iransferred to the 
naval hospital ship Consolation for 
radical surgery. Sharp shell frag¬ 
ments had pierced both eyes. 

As this is written, long weeks of 
recuperation still lie ahead. The left 
eye, after treatment, has healed 
well enough .so that Schcchtcr can 
sec objects dimly. His right eye is 
still sightlc.ss, its future a i|ucstion. 

When .some of his squadron 
mates visited him at the hospital in 
japan, before he was Htjwn back to 
the States for further treatment, he 
seemed optimistic about the future. 
“I’cll those guys I’m lucky to be 
alive, and I know it. Anvbodv who 
moans about anything is nuts.’’ 



The Most 

Unforgettable Character 
Fve Met 


A YOUNG WOMAN 

with browji hair 
and cheeks like roses 
stood in the door wav 
of the hospital in 
Sing Sing prison, in 
Ossining, New York. 

The gviard who was 
showing her and her 
husband through the 
place told her to 
wait. “We don’t al¬ 
low women inside,” 
he said. 

But Kathryn 
Lawes could see 
across the corridor into a little 
room where there was an old man 
in bed. She walked over to him and 
asked him how he felt. He mum¬ 
bled something about being pretty 
bad. She leaned down, took his 
hand and whispered to him, 
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“You’ve t<x) nice a 
face to be in here.” 

He turned away 
from her and wept. 
After she was gone 
he asked a nurse who 
the visitors were. 
“That’s Lewis Lawes 
and his wife,” the 
nurse replied. “He 
may be your nc.\t 
Warden.” 

The man was 
CMiarlcs Chapin, a 
famous city editor of 
the old New York 
World, who had killed his wife and 
had been given a life sentence. He 
was the first prisoner Kathryn met 
in Sing Sing, but from the day she 
moved intt) the Warden’s house— 
it was inside the walls then—^all the 
men in priscjn were her friends. 
She went everywhere among them, 
willi no guard to protect her, and 
the entire prison, including the 
Death House, became as familiar to 
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her as the rooms in her own home. 

Kathryn Lawes brought up her 
three little girls in Sing Sing. Kath¬ 
leen and Crystal were big enough 
to run abouJt when ihcv came there; 
Joan Marie was born there. Prison¬ 
ers were their nursemaids, and 
Kathryn was mother to them all. 
Most of the prisoners called her 
“Mother” when they spoke to her. 

Her thoughtfulness for the in¬ 
mates of Sing Sing was unbounded. 
She lifted a blind prisoner out of 
utter despair by making it po.ssiblc 
for him to learn Braille. When she 
had a deaf mute prisoner as a ser¬ 
vant in her house she learned sign 
language stj as to spare him the em¬ 
barrassment of writing m)ies when 
he had something to sav to her. 

Kathryn liked to do things for 
jieoplc—outside the prison as well 
as inside—secretly if she could, and 
half the time her own family never 
knew what she was up to. I'hc boy 
who delivered newspapers to the 
Warden's house had been bringing 
them on his bicvclc for vears before 
it was discovered that Kathryn had 
bought the bicycle for him. She’d 
often disappear for a few hours and 
her hu.sband would le.irn later that 
she had driven to Long Island, for 
example, to .sec a birmer prisoner 
who had worked in the Lawes’s 
household. 

She understood the terrible strain 
tiiat pri.son puts on every prisoner’s 
family, and .she was always bring¬ 
ing the wife or mother of .some 
'prisoner tojhcr house for encourage¬ 


ment. She realized how a man be¬ 
hind Ixirs feels when a member of 
his family is ill or dying and he 
can’t do anything to help. After 
Lewis and Kathryn Lawes came to 
Sing Sing many a pri.soner was 
permitted to go to the bedside of a 
dangerously sick relative. Often 
Kathryii .sentthc pri.sonerin her own 
car, and stjmciimes went with him 
and took a gift for the sick person. 

Lawes became Warden in 1920, 
shfirtly after mv appointment as 
director of the prison bureau of the 
Salvation Army’s ea.stcrn territory. 
It W'as my job to conduct religious 
services in the prisons of this re¬ 
gion, to help pris«)ners' families 
when they were ill or destitute and 
to fintl jobs for prisoners when 
they were freed. 

Kathryn was about 55 when 1 
first knew her. She was a handsome 
woman with a bright, happy dispo- 
.sition. Someone said that vou had 
only to talk to her lor a while to 
love her like your own mother. She 
had a remarkable elTecl on peojdc. 
For example, a m.'ui who acted as 
guide tf) Kathryn and Lewis on a 
trip they made to Knglaiul gave 
her a Bible that had been in his 
family for too \ears; he said .she 
was the proper one to hatid it on 
down, tier children have that 
Bible now. 

Kathryn’s .servants were all con- 
victs, .serving .sentences for every¬ 
thing including murder, with the 
exception of sex crimes. They 
worked by day in the Warden’s 
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house but slept in cells like all the 
rest of the inmates. 

It was Kathryn’s habit to go into 
the prison yard almost every day. 
At baseball and basketball games 
she always sat with the prisoners, 
while her little girls ran about and 
played among them. It never oc¬ 
curred to her that there was any 
danger in this—^and there wasn’t. 
“We care for the boys,” she used to 
say, “and they care for us. My 
children and 1 are never so .safe as 
in the prison.” 

When any of the inmates was in 
trcjublc Kathryn would try to help 
him. The usual punishment under 
the Lawes regime was to keep him 
in his cell, or sometimes in “s(ili- 
tary,” in.stead of letting him out 
each mtjrning for the all-day roiiiul 
of mcaU, work and recreation. Mut 
if Kathryn decided that a man was 
locked up unju.stly she was tpiick to 
intercede for him. 

Sing Sing was a terrible place 
when Lawes was appointed War¬ 
den. Often men committed suicide 
rather than endure the horrors of 
the brutal discipline and the tinv 
cells with dank, dripping walls and 
foul air. While Lewis was planning 
new buildings and letting light and 
air into the place, Kathryn, by her 
gentle example, was changing the 
spirit of resentment and hate in the 
prison into somediing that reflected 
her spirit of love and kindness. 

Charles Chapin, before .she frnind 
him in the hospital, had told the 
chaplain that as soon as he was out 


of the hospital he was going to go 
up on top of the cell block and 
jump off, as other hopeless prison¬ 
ers had done. But his life began to 
change after Kathryn spoke to him. 

The chaplain got him started 
planting flowers. Kathryn encour¬ 
aged him and it wasn’t long before 
part of the prison yard was trans¬ 
formed into a beautiful garden. 
The gentle influence of his flowers 
spread through the prison and even 
out into the world beycjnd. 

Kathryn used to go to band prac¬ 
tice to encourage the musicians, and 
when they needed new instruments 
she would generally manage to get 
tliein. Joan Marie became the 
pristjii mascot. She was drum 
majr)r of the band, had her own 
uniform and used to march ahead 
ot them on parade. 

Kathryn was .so loved throughout 
the prison you’d sec her picture 
hung up iji cells, and in one rrxjm 
the boys had a big portrait of her. 
Some of these pictures were photo¬ 
graphs she gave them, but many 
were copies they had made in the 
prison photo gallery or copies that 
.some of the prisoners who were ar¬ 
tists had drawn or painted. 

As a better sen.se of peace and 
harmony grew in Sing Sing, due 
to Kathryn’s influcficc, physical 
changes kept pace with it, Warticn 
Lawes was the most notable prison 
reformer of his day, and together 
he and Kathryn changed the old 
prison from a place of horror into 
what it is now. Many people say 
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that*^ Kathryn Lawcs instigated 
many of her husband's reforms. 

By the grapevine the story of her 
kindnesses to prisoners spread afar, 
and she became a legend to prison¬ 
ers who had never seen her. Once 
when the American Prison Associa¬ 
tion held its C'ongress of (A)rrection 
in Atlanta, Lawcs and his wife 
visited the penitentiary there. Kath¬ 
ryn was introduced to tlie prisoners, 
who greeted her with an ovation. 

Kathryn Lawcs could never see 
anything but good in anyone. If 
you had 99 bad (jiialitics and one 
good one, she w(juld sec that good 
quality—and you'd find it begin- 
ninjf to rule vour life. She under- 
stfxxl from the beginning what I 
learned and proved in my own 32 
years of prison work: that criminals 
can be reformed by love, trust and 
understanding, never by the punish¬ 
ment inijwsed on them by society. 

One afternoon in the autumn of 

1937 Kathryn went for a drive in 

her car. Night came and she did 

not return. Thev found her below 

the clilTs along the Miidson River, 

where she had cvidcntl\ fallen 

* 

while gathering wild flowers. That 
night she died. 

The house inside the prison that 
had been home to the Warden and 
his family for years had recently 
been abandoned for a new one in 
0.ssining, the town on the hill out¬ 
side the prison. On the morning 
that Kathryn Lawcs lay in her cof¬ 
fin in the new house, hundreds of 
men were .standing inside the South 


Gate of the prison when the Prin¬ 
cipal Keeper, John Shechy, arrived 
from his home. He tcjok one look 
at them and said, “I know what 
you want. Wait here while I ask 
the Warden.” 

When Shechy told Lewis about 
all the men who wanted to say fare¬ 
well to their “Mother,” the Warden 
said, “You’re the boss for three 
days, John. Do anvthing you wish.” 

“Then I’m going to open the 
Gate,” said Shcehy. 

When he got back inside the 
Gate, there were more men wait¬ 
ing than before. “I’m going to 
trust you, boys,” he told them. 
“You can go up to the house.” 

With all the convicts following 
him, two abreast, ibc Principal 
Keeper walked up the hill to the 
Warden’s house, a quarter of a mile 
away. There were no guards. There 
was not even a picket fence be¬ 
tween the men and freedom, yet 
not one left the liitc. 

All that morning men tnulgctl 
from the pri.son to the hou.se in 
heartbroken procession. Some of 
the men passed the llower-decked 
bier in silence; .some knelt for a 
moment of prayer, while the others 
walked .slowly past them. One con¬ 
vict asked, “Mav 1 kiss her.?’ The 
Warden nodded, and the prisoner 
bent for an instant over Kathryn’s 
forehead 

There was no check on which 
men had gone t>ut, but the count at 
evening lockup showed that they 
all came back. 
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I N THE ()ri-icE of the New York 
Tribune on July 3, 1886, a 32- 
ycar-old (Icrman immigrant tapped 
the keyboard of a weird ccjiilraption 
of tubes, levers, gears and mouUls. 
The machine whirred, clicked and 
spawned a thin metal slug the wulth 
of a news column, its face shaped 
into eight words of shining ty(x*. 
Whitelaw Reid, the Tribune’s pub¬ 
lisher, beamed as he fondled the 
silvery metal. 

“Ottmar, you’ve done it!” he 
exulted. “A line o’ type!” That w.ts 
the casual christening of the most 
potent machine of its age, Ottmar 
Mergcnthaler’s Linotype. 

Dismayed printers, seeing the 
thing do the work of seven men, de¬ 
nounced it as a “job-killer.” But 
they were among the most mistaken 


men in history. The ranoty[x: cre¬ 
ated hundreds of industries and 
millions of jobs. More im{X)riant, it 
made possible the mass education 
and the dissemination of informa¬ 
tion that in a single generation ad¬ 
vanced the level of literacy by a full 
century. 

Before Mergciuhalcr invented his 
amazing machine, publishers were 
caught in a maddening bouleneck. 
A press could spew out 25,000 news¬ 
papers an hour, but tlie printer was 
still doing what he had done since 
Gutenberg sired his craft in 1450— 
picking up letters from his type case 
one at a time, tediously forming 
words, then sentences. The snail- 
paced process took so many men 
and so much ty[)c that the largest 
daily newspapers were limited to 
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eight pages. Magazines were few, 
thin and costly. Schoolbooks were 
handed down through generations. 
In the ’80s in America, only 76 
public libraries boasted more than 
300 books. 

Since the first “composing ma¬ 
chine” was patented in 1822, the 
race to produce a cheap, machine- 
made word had left a trail of 100 
failures. Some were ironic near- 
misses. Mark Twain, for instance, 
lost a fortune by backing a device 
that had 18,000 parts and cost 
$1,500,000. Only the inventor could 
operate the monster, 'fwo of his 
assistants sufTcred mental break¬ 
downs trying to master it. 

Most inventors had sought to 
make a machine do what a printer 
did—select single letters aiid form 
them into words. Mergenthaler’s 
prime advantage was an ojx-n mind; 
knowing nothing about printing, he 
had nothing to forget. But he pos¬ 
sessed mechanical genius, and he 
had behind him that unsung gexJ- 
father of inventions, James O. Clc- 
phane. 

The two met in 1876 when Mer- 
genthaler was working in a Balti¬ 
more precision-instrument shop. 
Clephane, a court stenographer who 
haunted the Patent OlTice seeking 
devices to speed his work, had 
already prtxlded inventors Dens- 
more and Sholes into perfecting 
their typewriter. Now he brought 
td^ Haiti more an incomplete litho¬ 
graphic machine which he hoped 
would print jqourt records quickly. 


Mcrgenthaler made the thing work, 
but it did not speed up the printing 
process. 

Then Clephane described a dream 
machine, a huge typewriter that 
would stamp letters into papier- 
mache, making a mould in which 
hot metal would form a bar of type. 
Would that work? Mcrgenthaler 
shook his head. Impressions would 
be uneven and metal would stick 
to the mould. When Clephane in¬ 
sisted, Mcrgenthaler ingeniously 
built the thing from the other’s 
word picture. His ingenuity brought 
them close to success, but the flaws 
he had foreseen persisted. “W’c must 
find another way,” he decided 
tinally. 

Clephane and others formed a 
company to finance Mcrgenthaler's 
ex|K*riments. 

For two years the young immi¬ 
grant toiled over drawing boards 
and lathes while his sponsors' funds 
and faith ran low. 'Fhen, in a train 
lx)und for Washington to attend a 
critical meeting that might end the 
project, the answer came to him. 
Instead of papier-mache he must 
use a hard-metal m<nil<l brought 
into quick contact with the molten 
ty|3c metal. 

Two more years passed, but they 
were filled with progress. Publishers 
of the New York Trihune, Wash¬ 
ington Post and other newspajxrs, 
and Rand, McNally, thf’ map and 
text-book house, scented success and 
bought shares in the comjiany. 

Ten years after he had met Clc- 
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phane, Mergenthaier sat down be- 
tore the nearest thing to a chinking 
machine that man had yet con¬ 
ceived. Each of its 90 ty[x;writcr- 
like keys controlled a vertical tube 
filled with matrices—tiny moulds 
for each letter or synilx)!. The mat¬ 
rices, released when the o{)crator 
pressed the keys, slid down a chute 
and formed a line the width of a 
news column. Molten metal flowed 
into a slot beneath them and a quick 
impression was made. Then an ele¬ 
vating device lifted the matrices 
back to the top of the machine, 
moving them along until each, 
notched like a key, dropped into its 
proper tube. Line after {x:rfect line 
could lx: cast quickly. 

The Linotype not only cut labour 
costs sensationally; it meant that 
long aisles of ty^x: cases and tons of 
worn type could lx; abandoned. In 
the space needed for an eight-page 
daily, a newspaper ten times as large 
could now be comjxjscd. The Trib¬ 
une soon had 12 Linoty|x: machines 
at work. Other papers ordered a 
total of 100. The revolution was on. 

At first it looked like a violent 
one. Strikes halted installations. A 
New York printers’ s|X)kesman pre¬ 
dicted that “these things will take 
90 per cent of our jobs.” 

That prophecy was dramatically 
confuted. Soon a printing boom be¬ 
gan. More men were hired at higher 
wages for shorter hours as news¬ 
papers increased in number and 
size. Few readers could pay three 
cents—the equival^t of 15 cents 


(one shilling) or more today—for a 
flimsy paper of the ’80s. But as the 
Linotype enabled the dailies to ex- 
})and in size and cut the price to one 
or two cents, circulations soared. 
When Mergenthaier produced his 
machine, U.S. newspapers were 
printing 3,600,000 copies daily; 
within a generation they were sell-, 
ing 33 million a day. 

Mergenthaier .saw flaws in his 
t886 machine that would mean 
breakdowns. He wanted to stop 
.sales until he could build a model 
that had the durability and preci¬ 
sion of a fine watch. When the 
directors of the company ruled 
against him he threatened to walk 
out. Clephane arranged a com¬ 
promise by which the inventor .sold 
his stock—but retained royalty 
right.s—and o[x;ncd his own shop to 
jx.Tfcct the machine. 

Mergenthaier worked feverishly, 
and in 1889 he produced a faster, 
almost wear-pr<xjf marvel which is 
essentially the Linotype that sets 80 
[)cr cent of the text read all over the 
world today. I’liis he sold to the 
company under a new contract. 

hiis stubborn perfectionism as¬ 
sured mechanical success, but the 
complex machine was too costly for 
any but big publishers. With a huge 
investment and a market appar¬ 
ently limited to a few hundred 
sales, the company seemed headed 
for eventual bankruptcy when Philip 
Dodge, its president, came up with 
an unprecedented pro[x>sal. “Why 
not lease Linotypes on terms that 
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small publishers can meet?” he sug¬ 
gested. I’hat did it. Soon scores of 
new smalltown newspapers ap¬ 
peared. By i9(xj there were 8,000 
Linotypes at work. 

Low-cost iyjx‘scLting led to the 
creation of the popular family maga¬ 
zine and m.idc possible new periodi¬ 
cals devoted to s|X'cialized subjects 
such as homemaking, current 
events, farming and fashion. Book 
publishers, once confuicd to a few 
literary classics and school texts, i-x- 
panded their lists to include novels, 
biographies and books on technical 
subjects. Libraries muliijilied in 
number and '.s/.e. America’s illil- 
eraev rate dropped from 17 to live 
per cent. 

'rhe Linolv|H.*’s inllnence soon en¬ 
circled the vvorhl. I'aciorics were 
established in Kngland anil (Icr- 
manv, and sales agencies—which 
also trained operators- were set n[i 
in other countries. I’odav the Mcr- 
genthalcr Linotype plant in Brook- 
Ivn, New York, turns out matrices 
and keyboarils in nearly t.ooo lan¬ 
guages. Many ol the 75,000 ma¬ 
chines now ojverating h.ive run tor 
20 years without a hreakdiwvn. 

Ottmar Mergenlhaler is little 
known today, but in the ’90s he 
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was an honoured, publicized and 
tragic figure. His Linotype rights 
paid him and his heirs about 
3^1,500,000. He produced other suc¬ 
cessful patents, among them thresh¬ 
ing and basket-weaving machines. 

But he cared little for money. He 
was a man driven towards one 
goal: |X!rfcction in whatever he 
undertook. He argued that ma¬ 
chines should be durable and perfect 
in function. Yet he ignored the fact 
that the human machine could be 
overtaxed. Once gripjx*d by an idea, 
he would forget time, foixl and 
sleep. In developing his i88g ma¬ 
chine he worked through an attack 
of pleurisy, and tuberculosis fol¬ 
lowed. Bhysicians induced him to 
go to New Mexico, in an effort to 
rebuild his health. He took 
draughtsmen w'ith him and con¬ 
tinued to pour out his ideas. Then a 
lire destroved his home and with it 
valuable blueprints and an auto¬ 
biography on which he was work- 
ing. 

Defying doctors’ warnings that he 
wMs inviting death, he returned to 
Baltimore. When he died there, in 
i8()i), he was only 45. But he had set 
off a revolution so potent and far- 
reaching it touches all who read. 
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P AK CiiANCj’s ar¬ 
rival at our bat¬ 
talion hcatlqiiarlers 
was not auspicious. 

It was August 1951, 
and our regiment- 
the 31st U.S. Infan¬ 
try, was sweltering in the humid 
Korean beat. Wc were near the 
Pukhan River, pushing forward 
against savage resistance. Our lijies 
were thin; guerrilla units plagued 
us; Communist spies were every¬ 
where. We had to he suspicious of 
every Korean wc hadn’t known for 
a long time. 

Tempers were shrirt in tlic Opera¬ 
tions tent when Lieutenant Lee, our 
South Korean liaison ofHcer, led in 
a tubby little compatriot in faded 
denims. Pak Chang, the lieutenant 
j^plaired, was to be one of our in- 
^rpreters: his English was not 
good, blit he spoke many C^hinese 
dialects- and would, be valuable in 

^ . ft m ^ t- 


the inierroi»aiion of 
prisoners. 

“Cj(xm .1 

sirs,” sa id Pa k 
C'hang gravely, l)Ovv- 
ini» low. Acluallv it 
was evening, but, as 
wc were to iliscovcr, Pak said “good 
morning” regardless of the time of 
day. The greeting came to be a wel¬ 
come (me. Just then, however, Pak 
seemed servile and unintelligent; 
we didn’t much like his looks. 

Intelligence didn’t like him much, 
cither, despite Lieiilenant Lee’s re¬ 
commendation. He had worked for 
years as houseboy to various officers 
of the lm])erial Japanese Army, and 
Intelligence suspectetl that a good 
deal of anti-American propaganda 
liad stuck with Pak Chang. His re¬ 
cord showed that at the beginning 
of the American campaign on the 
peninsula he had joined a South 
Korean labour battalion (chogie- 
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MISTER PAK 

bearers, we called them) and had 
helped to dig bunkers and lug sup- 
plies. For a chubby man of almost 
50, the back-breaking labour must 
have been torture. Intelligence, how¬ 
ever, considered him a poor security 
risk as an interpreter, .md he was 
assigned again to labour jobs. 

Then one day Intelligence got two 
Chinese Communist prisoners. Sul¬ 
len and defiant, they Hatly refused 
to answer questions. 1 thought of 
Pak Chang and sent for him. He 

arrived as defcrcnti.illv as always, 

• ^ 

but when he saw the Communists 
his face set into hard lines, the 
friendly eyes became agates. He 
snarled an order. The C!)hincse stif¬ 
fened to attention. After leaking 
them over disdainfully, Pak paced 
back and forth in front of the rigid 
two, barking questions like an 
angry general. 

And he got his answers. In half an 
hour we had a detailed and accurate 
picture of the enemy strength we 
faced. Once the prisoners had been 
led away, Pak Chang relaxed. He 
bowed low. “Plc.'use forgive, sirs,” 
he murmured. “I pretend wrongly 
to be officer. I use very had words. 
But nccc.ssary.” 

One of my .sergeants—a hardened 
veteran with little love for “foreign¬ 
ers”—had witnc.s.scd the scene. 
“This guy, Pak,” he rumbled, with 
reluctance in his voice, “is a very 
good kind of Gook. He’s working 
pis guts out for us. And it isn’t be- 
'^ause we tell him to; he wants to. 

.quite a guy.,” The sergeant 


TAKES OVER 

rubbed his chin. “As a matter of 
fact, Captain,” he concluded, “I 
think wc ought to call him Mister 
Pak from now on.” 

Mr. Pak had won this .accolade 
against considerable odds. Our re¬ 
fusal to accept him as a full-fledged 
interpreter had cost him much face 
among fellow Koreans. But he bore 
his degradation cheerfully—beam¬ 
ing, bowing, doing his work with 
incrca.sed energy. 

Pak automatically took command 
of his fellows. His quick but quiet 
orders accompli.shed far more than 
the bellowing and gesticulating we 
were accu.stomed to. Our chogie- 
hearers often became excitable when 
cri.sis threatened. A forward unit 
wanted ammunition fast. Another 
outfit wanted wounded evacuated 
at the double. In such .situations wc 
began to call for Pak Chang. When 
he organized the operation, the am¬ 
munition was always delivered, the 
wounded were brought back with 
clockwork precision. His reply to ;ui 
order, no matter how difficult, was 
always the .same: “I fix quick.” 
And he almost always did. 

Then—in one blazing, roaring 
night—Mr, Pak made regimental 
history. Baker Company had held a 
hill known as Nan Two for .several 
days, until a .savage night attack dis¬ 
lodged them. At first light wc 
watched enemy soldiers methodi¬ 
cally search out and bayonet the 
wounded Americans who had not 
been able to get away. That day 
Able Company retook Nan Two. 



BRANDED PETROL AND K.LG. PLUGS 

British motorists have now had time to assess the benefits that 
branded petrols have brought them. Those whose engines are in 
first-class condition will be enjoying very marked improvements 
in performance and economy, but there must be many others 
who are feeling little advantage from the new fuels because their 
ignition systems arc not tiilly efficient. 

The Press has published valuable guidance on the adjustment of 
ignition timing to higher-octane petrols, but beside adjustments 
of this kind the sparking plugs themselves must be of high 
quality and in perfect condition. 

The extra efficiency of K.L.G. plugs, with their ‘ Corundite ’ 
insulation and unique electrode design, has been hidden during 
the past decade because poor fuel has imposed limits on engine 
performance. The return of branded petrol has given K.L.G. 
plugs a welcome opportunity to show their excellence. Many 
motorists today arc learning to associate K.L.G. with the better 
motoring that branded petrol can give them. 
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MtSTER PAK 

Again at midnight the C'hincse at¬ 
tacked. They had evidently been 
ordered to take the jxjsirion regard 
less o6 losses. A human tidal wave 
surged up the hill, broke, and 
surged again. Abie’s machine guns 
hammered ineessantU, our support 
jng artillery poured round after 
round into the buiiLhLd lines; still 
they kept coming. Nan Two and 
the 200 men ot Able Companv were 
being enveloped from three sides 
At the battalion command post 
Mr. Pak s.it listening to a radio We 
had tried again and again to monitor 
the Communists’ network, but in 
issuing their orders thev used a dia¬ 
lect and military slang which baffled 
our interpreters. SuddenU Mr Pak 
shouted for one of the regular inter¬ 
preters “Transmit what I sav to the 
Captain,” he snapjicd in Korean “I 
cannot translate fast enough.” 

From midnight until seven in the 
morning, he was virtii.illv m com 
mand of the battle for Nan Two. 
He translated the Chinese com 
mand’s orders to its units so quickly 
that I could warn Able C'ompanv 
where and in what strength an 
attack was coming. launched over 
the radio, a map spn id in front of 
him, Mr. Pak called every move. 
Our artillery knew exactly where 
to place Its fire; Able was prepared 
for every (Chinese assault 

Suddenly Mr. Pak had another 
idea: “Set a transmitter to the 
Chinese frequency. I will give them 
orders.” The effect was almost im¬ 
mediately amaxent. Able Company 


TAKES Olte 

called Battalion Observation Post. 
“What the hell’s come over the 
Commies?” demanded an agitited 
voice. “They’re all snafu’d P* I ex 
plained what Mr. Pak was doing 
“Gec/e,” said the voice from Able 
with deep sincerity. “Well—thank 
him for us, will you?” 

When the sun came up we still 
had Nan Two. I’he bodies of Com 
munist soldiers littered its slopes; 
Able Company was intact and re¬ 
ported few casualties Mr Pak was 
diffident as usual “Glad I help fix,” 
he beamed. Mr. Pak, interpreter, 
had entered our lives to stav. 

He had a favourite interpreter of 
his own—a \oung English speaking 
Korean who served is intcrmediarv 
when Pak’s English left him. “1 
vcncrite Mr Pak,” this boy told me 
onic “\Vc all do. He is a very wise 
man.” 1 was ciiiious to know, I 
said, wh.it Mr. l\ik thought about 
Americans The bov smiled. “I 
would !■)€ gl.id to tell vou ” 

A c.iutious min who ncser pissed 
judgment lightly, Mr Pak had 
investig.iud Amcnc ins with thor 
oughness He had heird—this inter 
preter’s inteipretcr told us—many 
unpleasant things aliout us. first 
from the Japanese and then from 
Oimmunist propaganda. His own 
initial impressions did not dispel 
those view's True, we did not pil¬ 
lage or rape Hut our officers did 
not l^chayc with proper dignity; our 
men were naive and noisy. Mr. Pak 
had been horrified to see a colonel 
umpiring a baseball game, being 
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shouted .It by privates. However, as 
his experience with things Ameri¬ 
can grew, he had changed his mind 
about them. 

We had a Negro lieutenant in our 
battalion. A big, good-natured man, 
he was a born leader. With infec¬ 
tious conBdence he led a platoon 
that included American white and 
coloured troops and South Koreans. 
It was one of our most e/Bcieiit 
platoons. 

It became necessary, because of 
personnel changes, to transfer the 
big lieutenant to battalion head¬ 
quarters. A deputation of his men 
protested against the change to the 
company commander. Mr. Pak 
couldn’t get over that “How we 
have been deceived by propaganda!” 
he exploded. “Here we sec with our 
own eyes that a coloured man is not 
only an American officer but such a 
good officer that his men will do 
this to keep him.” 

The American soldiers’ spontane¬ 
ous affection for Korean children 
didn’t fit Mr. Pak’s origin.'il concep¬ 
tion of us, either. Each of our com¬ 
panies had at least one small Korean 
as a combination mascot and house- 
boy. Orders would come from the 
regimental commander to get rid of 
the kids, but whenever an inspection 
threatened the children simply dis¬ 
appeared from the company area. 
Mr. Pak was shocked at first by this 
flagrant insubordination. Finally he 
became a party to it. He acquired 
several small “relatives” himself. 

• One of the many places around 


battalion headquarters where Mr. 
Pak made himself useful was the 
dressing station. The little man hdd 
a way with the wounded. He was at 
the station one day when an Ameri¬ 
can was brought in, severely torn by 
mortar-shell fragments. “How’s it 
going, son?” asked the examining 
medical officer. “I’m O.K., .sir,” the 
boy managed to smile through his 
pain. “I’m just a profuse bleeder.” 
Mr. Pak’s bright eyes fastened on 
mine when he told me about it 
later. “Did he make a joke, this 
boy,” he asked, “so clo.se to death?” 
I nodded. Mr. Pak looked at the 
ground in silence for .several mo¬ 
ments. “Captain,” he said slowly, 
“the Communists can never win.” 

I have a photograph of Mr. Pak 
which 1 took shortly before I left 
Korea. He was a wizard at extract¬ 
ing important information from 
papers found on dead Communists 
that meant nothing to anyone el.se. 
He worked hard at anything anyone 
wanted him to do, and at Chistmas 
he even found time to decorate a 
tree for us, fcstocjiiingit with highly 
p>li.shcd belts of machine-gun car¬ 
tridges. 

Company commanders took to 
dropping liy the Intelligence tent 
just to exchange a word or two with 
him; there was .something in the 
smile of those quiet brown eyes that 
always made us feel l)etter. In the 
picture Mr. Pak stands among a 
group of battalion staff officers. He 
is beaming as usual, very proud and 
erect. He is obviously among friends. 




TTfao or A WARRinn, si study in red 
chalk f»*r the cartoon of “ 'I'he Hattie 
of AnRhiari”, hy I^ctnardo tla Vinci, now 
in the Museum of I'inc Arts, Hud.ipcst. 
’rranic-illy, when the design was trans¬ 
ferred to the wall of the I lali of (Council, 
in Florence, the colours ran and the result 
was a failure. All that now rcin.iins of the 
original work are a number of stu^lics of 
n^htinfz men and hrtrses, which were 
drawn hy Jxonardo on paper in 1504 . 

If it had not Iwcn for the pajxtr on 
which Leonardo maile his preliminary 
studies any record of his actual work 


on this, one of his most famous master¬ 
pieces, would have been lost to posterity. 
And it is paper that has enabled this 
superb study of a head tfi be seen by mill¬ 
ions throughout the world. In the repro¬ 
duction of urcat works of art the printer 
and the paper-maker have combined to 
brin^ the masrcrpicccs (if the world to 
those denied an opportunity of visiting 
the famous art galleries. 

'J'he spread of culture depends oti pajicr. 
On it the heritage of the past is constantly 
renewed, for on paper reprinting can 
retain knowledge ami culture for ever. 
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The luxury of growing old 


" ckercjs a Zimc ” 

Condensed from 
Ladies’ Home Journal 

Dorothy Thompson 

“'^iiERE ARE,” 1 recently remarked 
X at a party, “distinct advan¬ 
tages in growing old.” 

The immediate reaction—“How 
do you know?” . . . “Why do you 
even thinl{ of old age?”—was alTec- 
tionate and even flattering. But it 
missed the point. 1 was not com¬ 
plaining alx)ut growing old. I am 
looking forward to it. 

Was I thinking of the often- 
advertised joys of retirement in an 
idyllic cottage, with a modest Init 
certain cheque coming in regularly, 
and nothing to do but “rest”—a life 
without further effort? Berish the 
thought! I know that as long as 1 
live I shall write. If public and pub¬ 
lishers cease to l>c interested 1 shall 
write anyhow, for when all effort 
ceases, one is not old—one is dead. 
Few people can do as much at 65 as 
they can at 50. But nearly everybody 
wants to have some place in the 
world of work and useful ness. 

The luxury of such late efforts is 
that they are pgfformed without 
■4i6 


desire for praise or fear of blame. In 
old age one loses the ambition for 
applause, recognition, popularity; 
the fear of an endangered career; 
the pain of the slight. Such ambition 
is a necessary spur to the young. In 
old age one remembers one’s own 
youth and tries to help the young to 
realize the ambitions one has, one¬ 
self, abandoned. I'his brings a new, 
refreshing freedom. 

Perhaps one has grandchildren. 
How different the relationship from 
that with one’s own children I What 
mother has not known the anguish 
of her child’s wrongdoings? The 
humiliation of the conference with 
the teacher abriut unsatisf.'ictory de- 
jxirtment or inattention to studies? 
'Fhc wakeful night, listening for the 
return of the 16 year old daughter; 
the light turned on for a glance at 
the clock—2 a.m.—3 a.m.? The 
years with a beloved son, going 
through a violent adolescence. 

Always that identification: What 
is wrong with f 7 ie? I don’t know 
how to bring up my own children! 
It’s my fault. 

But Betty and Bill grow up and 
are now worrying about their child¬ 
ren. You, their grandmother, arc 
not worried a bit. They will turn 
out all right. It’s not your job to dis¬ 
cipline them anyway. You can just 
love them—“spoil” them from, 1 
hope, a discreet distance. What 
luxury 1 

Then—the love of old age. 

The earlier turbulence is gone— 



the quarrels, the fears, the bitter¬ 
ness, the secret tears. How dear the 
very things that once irritated you! 
The habits and tastes that arc as 
mutual as a shared bed—the foods 
you both like; the people; the land¬ 
scapes. The wish ot neither to 
change the other. The lx:ing loved 
for exactly what one is, for better or 
worse; richer or poorer; in sickness 
or health. Not to have to explain 
oneself any more. It takes so long 
to get to be married 1 But what a 
luxury is a rijx:ncd marriage! 

It is said contemptuously that the 
old enter a “second childhood.” 1 
would not say it contemptuously. 
As one grows older, one becomes 
aware, like die child, of how little 
one knows, and with this awareness 
comes again the sense'^of wonder of 
the child. As one’s sight dims, one 
seems to recover one’s eyes. A beau¬ 
tiful day comes like a lovely gift. 
One notices again, as one did as a 
child, the form of a leaf, the contour 
of a tree, the fragile loveliness of 
the white cosmos, the blaze 

of the Michaelmas daisies, the stars. 

As one grows older, one ceases to 
look for new friends, but all the 
dearer become the old and tested 
ones. One eliminates certain activi¬ 
ties, things done most of our lives 
largely because others do them. A 
different order of priorities has 
formed. Do I really want to go to 
Mrs. Weaver’s cocktail party? Or 
see the much-talked-of play—and 
afterwards struggle for a taxi? Or 
would I rather stay at home and 


quietly ffni^'the book I am reading ?^ ‘ 

As one grows older, mental 
changes occur. The mind normally 
reaches maturity at about 6o. Powers 
of judgment and discrimination in¬ 
crease rather than diminish, as long 
as the mind is actively used. One is 
less inclined to accept the fx)pular 
intellectual idols and political slo¬ 
gans of the times, more inclined to 
contemplation. Once I was eager to 
reform my fellow men. Now 1 am 
more concerned to understand them. 

“But” (the young will make the 
reservation) “you face illnesses.” 

I remember when I was afraid of 
developing some fell disease. Now I 
never think about it. I’d of 
course, to fall down like an old tree, 
when my sap has run out. But, as 
one grows older, one is not striving 
after the future and therefore not 
anticipating either its possible 
achievements or probable pains. One 
lives more, as children do, in the 
present. Today is precious. Lil'e;;«.7/ 
is happy and fruitful. Maybe I will 
go this spring to Europe and the 
Middle East. But today I’m going 
to finish this article. 

Ye.s, there are advantages in 
growing old! 

To every thing there is a season, 
and a time to every purpose under 
the heaven: 

A time to be horn, and a time to 
die; a time to plant, and a time to 
pluc\ up that which is planted; . . . 

He hath made every thing beauti¬ 
ful in his time. ... 

—Eccic&iastcs, Chapi^ 3 
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HtftOtS Of MtOICAL fmiMtNIS 


Condensed from Collier’s 

EARLY cvcrv mccHcal ndvaiicc 
begins in tlic laboratory, then 
proceeds to painstaking experi¬ 
ments on animals until most 
dangers have been recognized and 
removed. IJut there is always a 
chance that human .'caction will 
difler. That’s why scientists must 
call on volunteers to test the new 
discovery before it can be released 
for general use. 

When the danger is particularly 
great, the scientist will usually not 
allow anyone but himself to take 
the risk. That is why Drs. Earl 
Wood, Edward Lambert and 
Charles Code of the Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minnesota, submitted 
themselves to experimentation to 
help develop a “G-suit” to protect 
flyers during sudden accelerations 
and high-speed turns. 

The Mayo Clinic Biophysics De¬ 
partment had engineered a human 
centrifuge, a 20-foot shaft at the 
end of which a man could be 
whirled about to simulate the 
tiS - 


Bill Davidson 

stresses of high-speed aerial man- 
ofuvres. The only previous cxfx:ri- 
ment of the kind had involved 
monkeys—which had died of rup¬ 
tured hearts. 

Drs. Wood, Lambert and Code 
each made more lhan a thousand 
terrifying rides on the centrifuge, 
until they had perfected a G-suit. 
On some occasions they went into 
epilepsy-like fits after losing con¬ 
sciousness. “Our greatest terror,” 
says Dr. Lambert, “was that our 
brains would sulTcr damage from 
the lack of blood and that we’d 
lose our reasoning powers for 
ever.” 

Scientists now want to know if 
the Cj-suit itself can cause damage 
to the flyer under even more ex¬ 
treme conditions. So Drs. Wood 
and Lambert are going back to the 
centrifuge. This time they arc tak¬ 
ing the rides with an added hazard: 
tubes will be inserted into their 
veins and pushed directly into their 
hearts or brains —to measure pres- 
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• they are whirled about. 

br. Scott Smith, at the Univer¬ 
sity of Utah, underwent a pioneer¬ 
ing ordeal in 1944. He allowed 
. himself to be injected with curare, 
the substance used by South Ameri¬ 
can Indians on poisoned arrows. 
Curare causes paralysis; Dr. Smith’s 
throat muscles were the first to ex¬ 
perience it, and he couldn’t swal¬ 
low. He nearly drowned in his own 
saliva. Finally, his body became 
immobile and his lungs stop|ied 
. working. Only his heart and brain 
remained active, with the spark of 
life maintained by oxygen pumped 
into his system. 

“It was like being buried alive,” 
Dr. Smith later repoited. Jlut his 
frightening ordeal helped to prove 
that controlled doses of drugs like 
curare can be used to relax the ter¬ 
rible spasms of polio and epilepsy. 

A few years ago the armed 
forces asked scientists at the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois and the Michael 
Reese Research Foundation to 


The !t2 

another with small doses of the 
serum. If the toxin attacked the 
nervous system, as it had in the 
mice, there would be a sharp drop 
in blood pressure, followed by a 
period of shock, and, possibly, an 
agonized, sufiocating aeath. If the 
toxin went to the digestive tract, 
they would suffer acute cramps and 
high fever. 

With the passing minutes, the 
tension grew almost unbearable. 
Assistants held emergency hypoder- 
micsof adrenalin and sulphadiazinc, 
scanning each face anxiously for 
signs of trouble. The scientists just 
sat and waited. The first hour went 
by and perspiration stood out on 
their faces as their arms began to 
swell painfully and their tempera¬ 
tures rose. Midway in the third, 
Dr. Shaughnessy .spoke: “I guess 
if this stuff were going to kill us 
we’d be dead by now.” The ex¬ 
periment was over—and these brave 
men and women had proved that 
the vaccine could be u.scd on 


develop a vaccine for bacillary 
dysentery, a di.sca.se which had in¬ 
capacitated several divi.sions in the 
Philippines during World War II. 
The researchers, headed by Drs. 
Howard Shaughnessy and Sidney 
Levinson, came up with a vaccine, 
all right—but it was so toxic that 
mice inoculated with it .sometimes 
died within a few minutes. Would 
it have the same effect on humans.? 


humans. 

In 1950 Dr. Max Sadove and a 
team of investigators at the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois College of Medi¬ 
cine called for volunteers: the 
armed forces were dissatisfied with 
the commonly used Schafer method 
of artificial respiration to revive 
drowning and shock victims; they 
wanted it tested, along with all 
other methods. Volunteers would 


^Thcre was only one way to find have to be paralysed by curar^ in 
try it on themselves. order to. duplicate the condition of 



a victim whose lungs have stopped 
working. An accident during the 
experiment could mean death. 

A medical student, L. Thomas 
Koritz, was selected from among 
the volunteers. He was hooked up 
to electro-cardiogram and blocxl- 
pressure recording devices, and 
deeply anesthetized. An airtight 
tube was shoved down his throat 
into his lungs, and he was given a 
large injection of curare, which 
paralysed his entire body exccj^i for 
his heart. Then Sadovc and his as¬ 
sistants pumped air into his inert 
form by m«ins of ii methods 
of artificial respiration, carefully 
measuring the exact amount of air 
moved into the lungs by each. 

When he emerged from anaesthe¬ 
sia, Koritz had a very sore throat 
and his body was a welter of bruises. 
The next day he became violently 
nauseated, and his mind was .still so 
unco-ordinated that he had to stay 
in bed. It took him two full da vs to 
return to normal. 

Koritz came back for live more 
experiment-s, and Dr. Sadove cre¬ 
dits his bravery with much of the 
success of the tests, which have re¬ 
sulted in wide replacement of the 
Schafer method with the much 
more efficient Holgcr Nielsen 
methfxJ.* 

An electricity company asked 
Dr. Sadovc to determine the best 
method of applying artificial 
respiration to the hypothetical case 

• Srr "When l-ife Fs ir Your Hands.” The 
Rraiier’s Digest, M.'iy, 11152. 


The greatest mystery of malaria 
infection was solved by the work of 
an anonymous volunteer at the Lon¬ 
don School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine in 1943. No one knew 
where malaria parasites went in the 
human body between mosquito-bite 
and appearance of full-blown malaria 
germs. Monkeys bitten by mosquitoes 
died, and parasites were found in 
their livers. The human guinea-pig 
allowed himself to be bitten, per¬ 
mitted an operation for the examina¬ 
tion of his liver. Parasites were 
found, and now research workcr.s 
know where to aim their druus. 


of a linesman who had been elec¬ 
trocuted and still dangled in his 
h.irness at the top of a telephone 
pole. 

Sadove erected a telephone pole 
and again called for volunteers. 
Again Koritz responded. Once 
more he was anaesthetized and para¬ 
lysed—but this time his body was 
wrestled into position at the top of 
the pole, where it dangled limply 
in a linesman’s harness.Then actual 
linesmen tried various methods of 
.nrtificial rc.spiration on him. With 
Koritz and other volunteers, Sadove 
developed a “pole-top” method of 
artificial respiration that has already 
saved several electrocuted linesmen. 

Young Koritz, now a doctor, 
shrugs off his deliberate briLshcs 
with death. “Someone had to do 
it,” he says. “And I learned a lot 
about the feelings of a patient going 
into an operating room from which 
he might not emerge alive.” 
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Ptf« portraits: She’s the HoiL 
vacuum - cleaner type -just 
purrs and takes in the dirt 2 

. .. The way she crossed her _ 

legs was a gesture smooth 
and exact, like an expensive 
Instrument being folded . . . She is 
always babbling over with enthusiasm 
... A woman on the llcshiiold of 40 
. . . She fastens things on people with 
soap judgments. 

“She toltl him she wouldn’t marry 
him for all the alimony in the world.” 

Quip from Korea: An American 
radio station there concludes each 
programme with this announcement, 
“And all Communists, when surren¬ 
dering, please mention this pro¬ 
gramme.” 

Enjoying the si^ncry: Over j)ush- 
button at roailsidc service station in 
Montana, “Buzz twke for night ser¬ 
vice—then keep your shirt on while I 
get my pants on” ... In bcilroom of 
country inn, “Kindly do not touch 
electric heater with wet hands until 
you have paid your bill” . . . On side 
road plunging off mountain highway, 
“No Trespassing. Survivors Will Be 
Prosecuted.” 

Girl describing blind date, “He has 
a chip on his shoulder—his head” ... 
Speaking of a disagreeable woman, “I 


How Else 
Would 
Ton 
Say It? 


Else don’t know what’s eating 

lid her--but it’ll suffer from 

indigestion” ... Wife about 
j , husband, “If I ask him any 

questions at breakfast, I 
have to take a lot for 
grunted” . , . Girl who preferred 
watching to skating, “You go ahead 
—I’m a spectator sport.” 

Manufacturer describing his new 
line of brassieres: cup. Tea cup. 

Coffee cup. C^iallcnge cup.” 

Oblujtte angles: Never try to change 
a wtimati’s mind—let her have the 
satisfaction of doing it by herself . . . 
A boy becomes a man when he stops 
asking his father for money and re¬ 
quests a loan . . . A theatre is a place 
where long-bodied people sit in front 
of us, talkative ones behind us, and 
the nomadic type on each side. 

(.)ne natural resource which stands 
in danger of being completely drained 
is the taxpayer. 


What have you read or heard lately 
that deserves a wider audience? To the 
first contributor of each item used in 
this department a payment of 3 guineas 
will be made upon publication. Coa- 
trihntinns slinnld be dated and the 
source must he giren. 

Address t'lcturrscjuc Speech Editor, 
The Reader’s Digest, 27, Albemarle 
Street, Jjnndon, W.r. Conrributions 
cannot be acknuwledjjed. 




Power Colossus of Canada 


Condensed from Harper s Magazine Richartl L. Neuberger 


F or almost half of liis Ui years, 
'I'oni I'acrum trappcil beaver, 
mink and crniihc along the 
headwaters of the Kccb.iko River. 
And always the Nechako flowed 
eastwards, draining the great fin- 
gcr-Iike lakes of cenlral Ihitish 



basin. 

Today Tom is witnessing a mira¬ 
cle. The Nechako has reversed its 
course. 'I'hc current murmurs gently 
towards the west, in the direclion 
of the distant sabre-toothed ranges 
which overlook the Facific. And 
Tom Tacrum no longer runs his 
trap line. He is hose repairman for 
one of the construction companies 
engaged to build the biggest power 
project yet undertaken anywhere in 
the world with private funds. 

The project is known as Kitimat, 


from a tinv village on an inlet of the 
Pacific Ocean. It will capture the 
water running down the cast slojx: 
ol the Coast Mountains, take it by 
tunnel through the mountains and 
deliver its overwhelming power to 
Rilimat, on the west side. 

Kilimat’s i,f)5o,ooo horse power is 
exceeded only by the CJrand Coulee 
Dam, mon.arch of pfjwcr sites. But 
there is this striking difTerenee: 
Grand Coulee was paid for by the 
U.S. Government, whereas Kitimat 
is a private undertaking, the resjwn- 
.sibility of the Aluminium C'ompany 
of Canada. And aluminium is the 
sole purpose of this hydro-electric 
titan. 

Already the largest aluminium- 
smelting plant on earth has started 
to rise at Kitimat. Never before has 
one industrial plant promised to in- 




crease so enormously the production been contrived liecnusc an obscure 
of a widely used material. engineer in British Columbia’s De- 

In 1951 the United States spun partment of Lands and Forests saw 
out 836,900 tons of aluminium. The with a thrill a quarter of a century 
Canadian total was /j.j6,()oo tons, ago that a chain of mighty lakes lay 
But Kitimat alone will uliimately close to the summits stockading the 
have a capacity of 550 ,<xkj tons— deepest fiords of North America, 

equal to 65 per cent of U.S. procluc- The name of this man was Fred- 
tion. Most of it must go to a foreign crick William Kncwslubb. In 1928 
market—to the United States aiid Knewstuhb, then 54 years old, 
nations abroad—or Kitimat could looked up from his maps in the 
be a colossal failure. Water Rights offices at Victoria and 

Why locate the world’s premier told his superiors he had discovered 
aluminium factory in the fog and one cjf the great hydro-electric power 
mists of a salt-water canyon, 430 sites of North America. His ease 
navigable miles above Vancouver? w:is so convincing that a year later 
Because aluminium more than any he led a small expedition to five 
other product depends upon low- m.ajcstic British Columbia lakes— 
cost power. One-fifth of the manu- Tahtsa, Ooisa, Eutsuk, Tetachuk 
facturing cost is paid in electric and Whiiesail. These lakes were 
bills. 'I'hc electricity needed to re- linked by creeks and underground 

duce the bauxite ore for one ton of outlets, and thev pooled their flow 

aluminium would take care of the into the Nechako River, which 
average home for more than eight coursed 288 miles eastward to join 
years. the Fraser at Prince C/corge. 

To get cheap power, light-metal At I’abtsa Lake, bcncaib the 

engineers are on the quest for fall- snowy crags of the coast range, 

ing water, water which rushes down Knewstuhb reali/xd he w.as only ten 
steep slopes and over granite ram- miles from Cardner C^anal, an (x:ean 
parts with hurtling ferocity. No fiord rivalling the vastest canyons of 
such sight met the eyes of the men earth in depth and size—a fiord that 
who planned Kitimat. It was a scene could provide a fabulous head for 
dominated by placid lakes and tim- power. But 'Pahtsa drained to the 
bered uplands. Yet hidden in it was cast. Ciardner ('anal lay to the 
a power giant of terrifying force. west. 

Engineers refer to tlie drop of Kncwstiibb, however, saw that 
water at a hydro-electric plant as the the Nechako was balanced prccari- 
“head.” The head at (jrancJ (x)iilcc ously, like a child’s sees;iw. A com- 
is 350 feet; Kitimat’s head will be parativcly small dam could push the 
2,580 feet—16 times higher than river in the opposite direction. And 
Niagara Falls. It'is a drop th.it has there was a narrow gorge with solid 



There’s always time for 



'^estate is a \oluhh coffit piodmt tompoud of 
coffiL if hd ct mbmtd andpondiiid mih dtx/rins 
maltose and th xtu st added to piotect the fla\ nir 
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rcx:k footings, where a dam could 
be wedged. 

Knewstubb returned to Victoria 
and outlined his scheme. First, he 
suggested reversing the direction of 
the Ncchako with an earthen dam. 
Concrete would not be necessary, 
for the dam would be simply to 
block the river, net to generate 
power. Then he proposed drilling a 
wide tunnel through the mountains 
for ten miles from 'l^ahtsa Lake. 
Directly above the Kemano River, 
at the end of Gardner Canal, the 
tunnel would descend 2,580 feet in 
a drop putting to shame virtually all 
other falls of water. It would be the 
cheapest power ever produced in 
North America, saiil Knewstubb. 

But Knewstubb’s idea langui.shed 
in a drawer in the capitol building. 
Current could be transmitted cfTi- 
ciently only 300 miles, and Tahtsa 
Lake was moic than 400 miles north 
of Vancouver, the one concentration 
of people and industry on Canada’s 
Pacific scacoast. 

There was one hope—the Alumi¬ 
nium Company of C'anada, the 
largest producer of light metal in 
the world. And by 1948 the Alumi¬ 
nium Company was ready to take 
on the job. Engineers and surveyors, 
travelling by pack train and float 
plane, found that* Knewstubb’s cal¬ 


culations checked closely with 
theirs. Best of all, the ALCAN men 
sounded {xncntially safe channels in 
the fiords and inlets. This meant 
that boats of deep draught, bringing 
ore from distant Jamaica,* could 
steam into the chasms of salt water 
far below the hanging lakes. 

Kitimat was on drawing boards 
and conference tables for nearly 
three years. I’hen in the spring of 
1951 the staccato of jackhammers 
caromed ofT mountain peaks; road.s 
were driven into the wilderness. 
Forty-eight miles of forbidding ter¬ 
rain would separate the power¬ 
house at Kemano and the alumin 
ium smelter. The generators had to 
be sharply beneath Tahtsa Lake, so 
that the water could thunder in a 
practically vertical torrent to the 
tidal fiats. But at Kemano, barri¬ 
caded by naked cliffs, there was no 
space for a large smelter and the city 
where its workers could live. Kiti¬ 
mat, with gentle slopes that could 
be cleared, presented the ncare.st site 
to the power plant. 

At four widely separated |X)ints, 
.scattered over a vast wilderness ex¬ 
panse, 6,(x)o men began putting to¬ 
gether the component parts of this 
mon.strous gadget. On the Ncchako 

• .Scr "I'ut aiui Take in Jamaica," The 
Reader's Digest, May, 1953. 









a rising dam of rock and clay slowly 
reversed the river’s flow. At the 
western end of Tahtsa Lake the 
great tunnel was started, 25 feet in 
diameter. Far below the tunnel 
mouth, men l>egan to hack out of 
the living granite of the Coast 
Mountains a power-house chamber 
which would be too feet high, 80 
feet wide and five city blocks long. 

The power-hou sc i nsidc the moii n- 
tain will possess two advantages: it 
will be invulnerable to aerial assault 
and, anchored to the rock of the 
ranjic, it will not vibrate to the 
incredible force of a tremendous 
volume of dropping water. 

The fourth (x>int at which work 
is taking place on a large scale is 
Kitimat itself, where the aluminium 
smelter is rising on the edge of the 
forest. The town, loo, is being laid 
out with streets and shops, hospitals, 
schools and home sites. Hy 1954, 
when the first ingot is smelted, Kiri- 
mat will have burgeoned from a 
fishing hamlet of ^50 isolated souls 
into an industrial community of 
7,5rK) inhabitants. When the plant is 
operating to capacity, Kitimat will 
have a population of 50,0(X) and will 
rank as the third largest city in 
British Columbia. 

The most diflicult phase of the 
whole undertaking is not the tunnel 
or the power plant but the trans¬ 
mission line which will tote the 
current to the smelter. Crags and 
glaciers and roaring gorges rib the 
48-mile gap between Kitimat and 
Kemaqo. Yet the breach must be 


spanned bv 2y^'\nch aluminium 
cables reinforced with a steel core, 
the largest such cables ever made. 
These will carry power charged at 
300,000 volts. 

Kemano lies at sea level and so 
does' Kitimat. But the transmission 
towers must ascend to 5,300 feet at 
Kildala Pass ijetwccn the two. Be¬ 
fore the project was begun, test 
lowers were r(X)led to concrete legs 
on rocks which projected from mov¬ 
ing fields of ice. Not until these 
towers had survived the blizzards of 
a northern winter were the first con¬ 
tracts negotiated. 

Only helicopters can supply the 
men working on the towers and 
cables in the cold slot of Kildala 
Pass, and they land in swirling 
clouds (/t mist. Tents would blow 
away like kites, so the living quar¬ 
ters arc huts fastened ilf)wn with 
bolts. Marntots whistle from their 
lairs, eagles glide overhead, and 
occasionally the electricians and car¬ 
penters hear the heavv claws of im¬ 
mense brown liears rattling on the 
rtKks. The abyss of trees and ocean 
water far below is filled with a dim 
blue haze. Workmen mu.st drink 
melted snow and often rely on emer¬ 
gency rations, until the camp can 
c.itch up with the advancing centi- 
|x:dc of steel and aluminium towers. 

This fabulous Kitimat project is 
being done with the latest techno¬ 
logical equipment, yet the frontier 
is still very near. Ed I-ee, a rangy 
27-ycar-old ALCAN engineer, told 
me alx>ut the old backwcxjdsmaii 



More than two hands 


Some shopping is iinpiTsoniil. Mniuls hand out goods, take money. 
Ikit dioosc a watrh— aiul your jeweller is much more than two hands. 
}fe’s a sp^eialist. The Swiss watchmakers who sjK*nt years learning 


their craft -the Swiss inwntors, research-workers, precision-t<Mil- 
makers- -all want yo>i to buy a good Swiss jewelled lewr watch only 
from a qualified jewelk'r, an expi rt. 

The jew’eller alone can tell yon how to know a goo<l watch. Can 
tell yon just what you're getting for your money. Can guarantee a 
new w'atc.h in perfect condition. Can give you skilled service 
afterwards. Why not use him? 


Your jeweller^s knowledge is your safeguard 


The WATCHMAKERS 
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wflo warned them against using the 
original deposit of clay to pack the 
strategic dam. The clay was crucial, 
for it would be the only impervious 
material in the earthen barrier. The 
gravel and sand would be porous. 
Unless the layer of clay held back 
the river, the dam would eventually 
crumble. 

Engineers asked the old man how 
he knew the clay was no good. 
“Beavers don’t use it for their win¬ 
ter houses,” he replied. 

The clay was shipjx^d U) Toronto 
for laboratory tests, and found to be 
not impregnable to water. After 
thi.s engineers turned to a bed of 
clay farther up the rivcrbnnk— 
clay which the old-timer assured 
them the beavers used. 

ALCAN does no building on its 
own. It calls in the largest construc¬ 
tion firm in the world—now the 
Morrison-Kniidscn Company of 
Boise, Idaho. M-K has its own key- 
men, but at least 90 per cent of the 
rank and file is Can.'idian. 

Many of the workers have their 
families with them. Some live in 
Ncchako Heights, a scattering of 
cottages and trailers on a hill above 
the river. Children romp in the 
powdery glacial till, which is rock 


long ago pulverized to dust. The 
mothers watch alertly because of the 
bears that paw the garbage dump 
beyond the town. 

I had tea in several of the trailers. 
Spode and Wedgwood were not 
uncommon, nor were sterling silver 
spoons. Half a thousand miles from 
civilization, Canadians still serve 
their tea with a fiair. The cake-tin 
is always full of scones or biscuits, 
usuallv home-baked in an oven 
stoked with slabs of pine. 

Men like Hakon Nielsen, an 
M-K keyman, arc a product of the 
way vast construction projects are 
undertaken. A 43-year'old immi¬ 
grant from Denmark, he was a fore¬ 
man on the dam work. His last job 
had been on the iron-ore railway in 

d 

Labrador. Before that he had 
worked on big power plants in the 
United States. Hak’s pretty wife 
came out of their cabin anri stood 
beside him. Bluebells which she had 
planted waved bravely in a fringe 
round the hou.se. Hak put an arm 
round his wife and his broad face 
beamed. “Yah,” lie said, “wc been 
juggling the land.scajx: in a lot of 
pl.ices. But I guess this is the most 
different job I’ve ever been tied up 
with.” 


WAS a heated cli.scu.ssion of election procedures in the trade unions, 
and the group was evenly divided .is to their honesty until one young 
man said, “I know the elections arc crooked. In our last elccdon, 1 ran 
for shop steward of our branch and voted for my.sclf three times, but 
when the returns were completed, I never got a vote!” 

—Conlributccl by Charles Wesdell 



THE BEST MEDICINE 

A i'LUstkkki) woman approiii'licil ihc 
shopwalker in a large (icparlinent 
store and said, “I’m looking hir my 
husband. I was to have met him here 
an hour ago. Have you seen him?” 

“What dtxrs he look like?” asked 
the shopwalker. 

“Well,” the lady .said, “he’s t.nll and 
wears glasses, but {XThaps the best 
way to recognize him is that he’s 
probably purple by iitow.” 

The TKAVLI.I.INO SALE.SMAN rail out 
of petrol one evening on a lonely mail 
and asked at the only farmhouse in 
sight, “Can you put me up for the 
night?” 

“I can,” .said the farmer, “if V‘>u 
don’t mind .sharing i room with my 
young son.” 

“Cfood heavcn.s,” gasped the sales¬ 
man, “I’m in the wrong joke!” 

Unuii'll Crif 

A MAN met a friend he hadn’t seen 
for a long time. “Why, CJeorgc,” he 
.said, “you've changed I What’s mak¬ 
ing you look so old?” 

“Trying to keep young.” .said 
(icorgc. 

“Trying to keep young?" i^ueried 
the man. 


“Yes,” was the gloomy response, 
“nine of them.” 

“I SIMPLY can’t stand my husband’s 
nasty disposition,” wept tbc young 
bride. "Why, he’s made me so jittery 
that I’m losing weight.” 

“Then why don’t you leave him?” 
asked her aunt. 

“Oh, I’m going to,” the bride as¬ 
sured her. “I’m just waiting until he 
gels me down to eight stone.” 

A iioiJ.stwii-E answered her door¬ 
bell to iiiid a man taking up a collec¬ 
tion for an impoverished widow down 
the street. Not only was she short of 
clothes and victuals, he said, but she 
was ab(jut to he thrown out into the 
l)ittcr cold because she owed four 
months’ rent. 

“Well, at lea.st .she’s lucky to have 
fouiul such a goovi Samaritan,” philr>- 
sophized the hou.sewife. “Who arc 
you r 

“I.” saitl the good Samaritan, “am 
her landlord.” - ni-mittr r,.rf 

An African chieftain flew to Lon¬ 
don for a visit and was met at the air¬ 
port by reporters, “(lood morning. 
Chief,” one said. “Did you have a 
comfortable flight?” 

The chief made a scries of raucous 
noise.s—honk, oink, screech, whistle, 
z-z-z-z—then added in perfect Eng¬ 
lish, “Yes, very pleasant indeed.” 

“And how long do you plan to 
stay?” asked the reporter. 

Prefacing his remarks with the 
same noises, the chief answered, 
“About three weeks, I think.” 

“Tell, me, Chief,” inquired the 
baffled reporter, “where did you 



Irarn to speak such fla'vlcss English?'* 

After the now standard honk, oink, 
screech, whistle and z-z-z-z, the chief 
said, "Short-wave radio.” 

Father glanced at his w'allct and 
then looked hard at his wife and .son. 
“That boy has taken some money!” 
he stormed. 

“How can you be so sure?” pro¬ 
tested his wife. “Why, I might have 
done it.” 

Father shook his head, “No, you 
di<ln’t,” he retorted. “There’s some 
left.” 

“We'll have to fight like hell, 
men,” said the C.O. in Korea. “We’re 
outnumbered four to one.” 


A hillbilly soldier who had listened 
carefully was among the first to get ' 
into the fight., Later, however, the 
commanding othcer found him lolling 
comfortably against a tree. Up for¬ 
ward the rifles cracked and the men 
were still battling furiously. 

“What’s the idea, Terwilliger?” 
barked the officer. “Why aren’t you 
fighting?” 

“Ah got mah four,” replied Tcr- 
williger. 

“In .My TOWN,” said a lovely young 
lady, “it is considerctl unlucky for a 
girl to wear cotton stockings.” 

“Why?” asked her., friend. “What 
happens?” 

“Nothing.” 


Pardon, Your Slip Is Showing 

From the Coventry, Connecticut, Second Congregational Church 
bulletin: "We are very happy to have as our guest preacher this 
morning one other than our Pastor Emeritus, Rev. Leon H. 
Austin.” 

Want ad in the Seattle, Washington, Post-Intelligencer: “Cirl 
as barmaid; bust be attractive.” 

From the Wynne, Arkansas, Progress: “Officer J. O. Gilmer 
arrested the prowler after a short chaser.” 

From the Petersburg, Virginia, Progress-Index: “Due to the co¬ 
operation and generosity of Petersburg firms and individuals about 
$1,000 worth of improvements have been achieved for only $8,000.” 

From the Dolores, Colorado, Star: “Following her marriage Miss 
Millard will continue her work in biological research.” 

Postscript 

Announcement in the Shepherd, Michigan, Isabella County Re¬ 
publican: “If you find a mistake in this paper, please consider it 
was put there for a purpose. We pijbli.sh something for everyone, 
.and some folks are always looking for mistakes.” 
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Will it be a 
Super Summer, 
Daddyt 




It Hill br a plt^asaiit surprise if the weather's set fair when WE set off 
holiday making. 

Shall we go by car'^ 


We ccrtainlv shall. Because there’s one thing T am prepared to forecast 
- it’ll be smoother going than last >car, now BP Super is here. 



Why will It? 

Because BP Super is a smoother-burning furl. Ihc BP 
research teams didn't spend all those jears in the back 
room for nothing. 

What does BP Super do. Daddy 

BP Super banishes pinking and provides more pulling 
power. It’s given the old bus a new lease of life already. 

ffU HEK UP WITH BP SUPER 


it tha trade-mark of ANG10 IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD., 
wboae world-rtidr rcmurce^ are bebuid it 







Italy in the Red 


By Edgar Ansel Mowrer 


L ast autumn I watched a 
dream of 2,000 years com- 

- ing true—Italian peasants 

were getting farms of their own. 

In Safi Mauro Marchesato, a 
bleak, poverty-stricken Calabrian vil¬ 
lage of 2,900, the scene was almost 
gay. Pink, yellow, blue and purple 
bedspreads fluttered on clothes-lines 
strung across the evil-smelling street. 
Everywhere were colourful posters, 
wreaths and festoons of grapes. The 
ragged village band marched up 
and down, tooting. Festive rockets 
were ready. 

Up on a platform in the tiny 
square, the local notary opened the 
solemn ceremony over the loud¬ 
speaker : 

“Let the peasants come forward, 
for wc arc giving ;iway the land.” 

One after another nearly 400 land- 
hungry men received, on easy terms, 
a small farm, with credits for ma¬ 
chinery, farm animals and housing. 

At the given moment, the rockets 
exploded all right—but land dis¬ 
tribution itself was a dud. Most of 
the beneficiaries received their gifts 
with glum expressions. 

Behind me, a young war-wounded 
Communist sneered, “The govern¬ 
ment does not give us the tenth of 
what it owes us.” The crowd mur- 


Mr. Mowrer, writing here for 
his own countrymen, makes 
clear that the U.S. pro¬ 
gramme of help to other 
nations must be radically re¬ 
vised. Here are his construc¬ 
tive suggestions 

mured approvingly. For two hours I 
prowled the village listening to such 
talk. 

Officials admitted to me that “so 
far” hmd reform has had no politi¬ 
cal results. “These po<^r people,” 
they explained, “arc first told by 
their Communist leaders that land 
distribution is a bin ft. Then, when 
it hap}x:ns, the Communists take 
credit for it. But give us five years 
more and wc shall eliminate farm 
Communism from C^alabria.” 

This, of course, is the doctrine the 
U.S. missions have preached. It is 
largely American funds which en¬ 
abled the Italian Government to 
buy the holdings of certain land¬ 
lords. We have agreed with Prime 
Minister dc Gasperi that this was 
part of the solution to the Com¬ 
munist menace. 

Maybe so. 

Meanwhile, however, U.S. Con- 
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grcssmen and ini]uiring citizens 
have been wondering if foreign aid 
is worth the price. Taxes and 
prices at home have reached levels 
that make Mr. John Smith, U.S.A., 
wonder how long he can afFord 
both to nourish the life-and-death 
armaments race against the Com¬ 
munists and to feed Signor Ugo 
Ghelti of Italy. The theory is that, 
unless Ghctti and all the hundreds 
of millions of (jhcltis in I*Airo|x! and 
Asia and Latin America continue to 
receive their allowance, they will 
hearken to the Red Pipers of Mos¬ 
cow and commit national suicide by 
going Communist. 

Is that true.? I have been trying to 
find out, taking Italy as a sample. 
Has our foreign-aid programme, on 
which we have spent, all told, some 
40 thousand million dollars, suc¬ 
ceeded in making Italy a safely 
democratic, solvent nalio»i—a de¬ 
pendable ally? 

After weeks of on-the-spot investi¬ 
gation throughout Italy, I believe 
that if Italy is a reasonably good 
sample then the lime has come for 
the new Administration in Wash¬ 
ington to take a fresh Icwk at U.S. 
economic aid to other countries. 

When Italy emerged from World 
War IT its national wealth was 

During a loiij;; and rlistinf;iiislir'ii carerr as 
foreign correspondent, autiuir and columnist, 
Edgar Ansel Movvrrr lias maintained a 
special interest in Italy, which Wtis his home 
for eight years, and to which he returned to 
gather the facts for this article. 


down by one-tbird. Buildings, 
bridges, aqueducts, railways and 
roads hud sulTcrcd vase dc.struction. 
Prices were beyond people’s pockets. . 
Two million were unemployed and 
another million superfluous job¬ 
holders were wasting their time and 
cfTort. 

In such a jungle—inflation, un¬ 
employment, hunger and corrup¬ 
tion—only the Communists could 
make hay. They had stored up 
hatred for 20 years and prepared 
ihcmsclvcs during the war for just 
such a breakdown. Almost without 
resistance, they moved into govern¬ 
ment at all levels. 

In 1947 Alcitlc dc Gasperi felt 
strong enough to throw the Com¬ 
munists out of the government. 
(Red leaders were confident of win¬ 
ning the parliamentary election 
early in 1948, but, with U.S. aid, De 
Gasjxrri’s C^hrislian Democrats 
won.) 

Such, greatly foreshortened, was 
the Italian situation when the Euro¬ 
pean Recovery Programme got 
under way in 1948. 

In Italy the U.S. Administration 
set out: 

1. To dry up the flood of Com¬ 
munism. 

2. To preserve democracy and 
keep Italy actively on our side in the 
world-wide battle with Moscow. 

3. To make the country solvent 
and, within four years, self-support¬ 
ing. 

Later, a fourth aim was added. 
Italy was to create an economic 
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■gin over and above solvency in 
order to be able to make a sizeable 
contribution to the defence of Free 
Europe. But if “three” were not 
fulfilled, “four” obviously could 
not be. 

These aims still provide the only 
measures whereby the U.S. citizen 
can decide whether his aid pro¬ 
gramme has succeeded or failed in 
Italy. 

Since our troops landed in Sicily 
in 1943, the U.S. Administration 
has given Italy the equivalent of 
three thousand million dollars. 

Our aid ha.s followed this pattern: 
The United States delivers free to 
Italy goods the hitter could only or 
best obtain in the United Slates; 
Italian citizens buv the goods from 
the Italian CJovcnimcnr and pay for 
them in Italian money. 'I’hc Italian 
Government spends these “eountcr- 
part’* lire on internal projects ap¬ 
proved by the U.S. Mission in Italy. 

Under this plan wc have fed and 
helped clothe millions. ('I’he Ameri¬ 
can public in 1948 provided Italy 
with 40 per cent of all its imports.) 
Wc have equipped brand-new plants 
and factories and rc-cquip[:)ed and 
enlarged older ones. We have 
helped farmers and fisherfolk; sup¬ 
plied the steel for ships and the cot¬ 
ton for textiles, the gas and oil for 
transport. 

An entire country has been re¬ 
fitted and got off to a new start. 
New things are evcry'whcre. Water 
is being piped into villages that 


never had it before. You cannot en¬ 
ter a factory, or look into a far¬ 
mer’s barn, or merely revisit one of 
those unhappy boml3ed-out Italian 
cities without seeing some result of 
“counterpart” spending by the 
Italian Government with the ap¬ 
proval of the United States. 

Public health has vastly improved. 
DDT has virtually wij^cd out m.a- 
lariii, long Italy’s worst plague. The 
people lixik belter off than ever 
before. Farm women arc decently 
dressed and have shoes (which they 
sometimes carry on their heads 
while they walk barefoot to spare 
both shoes and feet). Industrial 
workers, who, some American offi¬ 
cials insist, arc still miserably paid, 
appear adequately clothed. They 
throng the streets with bicycles, 
scooters and motor-bikes. 

The Italian Government lists as 
among its accomplishments; hous¬ 
ing, reafforestation, refertilization of 
fields, repair or construction of rail¬ 
ways, airports, roads, telephones, 
mines, gas pipes, sewers, ships, 
machinery—and, above all, build¬ 
ings, buildings, buildings. 

Industrial production (in real 
value) is more than 40 per cent 
above the pre-war level; agricultuial 
production is from five to eight per 
cent higher. Bank deposits have 
quadrupled. Per capita income and 
consumption arc .said to lx: eight per 
cent over pre-war. Wages of agri¬ 
cultural labour have doubled since 
Fascist day.s. Indu.strial labour is get¬ 
ting 20 per cent more than pre-war. 




WHITE 

HARVEST 

In many countries salt is still 
made bv the simple process 
of running sea-^atcr into 
large sliallow ponds and 
allowing It to evaporate in 
the heat ot the sun The rate 
at which sea-water e\ aporates 


depends mainly on the amount o( sunlight which it absorbs, but in normal 


circumstances much of the sun s heat is lost by reflection from the surface 
and bottom of the pond. It has been found, howcvei, that if certain dyestuffs 


are added to the w iter more sunlight is absorbed and the rate of evaporation 


can be increased without aflixting the colour of the salt 
An enquiry from a customer using a dyestuff for tins purpose led IC I to 
carry out a large number of tests, ^\hlch ultimately resulted in the marketing 
of “ Solivap ’* Gieen — a dye oulstinding in both light fastness and the 
poNser to absorb radiation, and thus the most sUislactory for speeding-up 


evaporation Practical trials at the Osborne salt works of I C I Australia 


and New Zealand Ltd showed thit the use of “ Solivap ’* 
Green in the final evaporation ponds increased the yield of salt 
by 20 and correspondingly deei cased production costs 
Today, “ Solivap *’ Green is helping to increase saltproduetion 
incountriesasfaraheldas Afiica Austrilii Brazil and India 
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By this time the American reader 
may be one big smile. But wait— 
this is only one side of the picture. 
Though Italy is better off than in 
1948, so are other countries that 
have received no U.S. aid. Hard 
work and time can accomplish a lot. 

Has our aid defeated Com¬ 
munism.^ 

Has it made Italy a firmly demo¬ 
cratic and reliable member of the 
North Atlantic community—reso¬ 
lutely on our side in case of war? 

Has it made Italy economically 
sound and .self-supporting? 

Is it creating that economic mar¬ 
gin over and above current needs 
that will shortly permit Italy to pay 
for an ever larger share of its con¬ 
tribution to our common defence? 

The answer to all these questions 
k: No. 

Take Communism. In the 1951- 
52 municipal elections, the Com¬ 
munist vote, which had been 30 per 
cent in 1948, rose to 35‘5 per cent. 

The facts concerning any Com¬ 
munist Party arc hard to get, since 
the Communist is taught to be both 
secretive and a liar. However, a 
Communist senator, Egisio Cappel- 
lini, s{X)ke up about Communist 
strength not long ago. This is what 
he said: 

Two and a half million duc.s- 
paying members of the Communist 
Party furnished in 1951 nearly 
$50,000,000, sufficient for the regu¬ 
lar Party expenses. For its “excep¬ 
tional needs”—elections, and .so on 
—the Party finds "other sources.” 


(Conceivably the senator was refer¬ 
ring to what is left of the wartime 
kitty accumulated when the Com¬ 
munists “liberated” banks, printed 
“real” money with engraving plates 
stolen from the government, and 
confiscated Mus.solini’s treasure; 
perhaps he meant' Big Brother in 
Moscow.) 

The Party makes money on its 
publications. Its biggest newspaper. 
Unithy sells half a million copie.s 
daily and a million on Sundays. 

The Communist-Socialist alliance 
still controls the largest share of 
organized labour. 

This dtx:s not look to me like 
defeat. 

In central and northern Italy 1 
found the C'ommuiiisr.s full of |x:p. 
Their leaders arc talking of new 
gains in the coming election. Their 
political energy .surpasses that of 
their adversaries. 

My conclu.sion: Communism in 
Italy has been checked, but neither 
rolled back nor destroyed. 

Second aim; Have we made Italy 
a .soundly democratic and reliable 
ally ? 

H’mm. Look again at the late.st 
election figures. A voting lo.ss of 
only three |)er cent by the demo¬ 
cratic parties at the coming election 
would mean an anti-democratic 
majority. Whether Italy is a totally 
reliable ally—to the point of fight¬ 
ing if ncce.s.sary—is open to doubt. 

That Italians, from the govern¬ 
ment down, arc friendlier to Ameri¬ 
cans than most of our West Euro- 
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Win Friends, Popularity With 
Little Tricks of Everyday Talk 

A well-ki«>wii piililistlirr rrpfirls tlii-rc fnnetinns, or even in cnHiial conversa- 


is a simple tcchniipje of everyday 
eoiivrrsntion whieli rati pay y on real 
dividends in both sueial and pro¬ 
fessional ndvaiiee.nient and wfirks like 
riiagie to give you added pcii.se. .'•elf- 
eunfidenre. and greater popularity. 
The details of this method are 
dcserihed in a faseiiiatiiig booklet, 
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free on reqiie!.t. 

Aeeording to this piihli.*.hei, many 
people do not renli.se liow iiiiieli they 
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\l-'hcther in business, at soeial 


tions with new acquaintances, there 
arc w'ays in which yon can make 
a good impression every time yon 
talk. 

To neqnniiit more readers of this 
paper with the easy-to-follow rules 
for developing skill in everyday con¬ 
versation, the publishers have printed 
full details of their interesting self- 
training nielhod in a 24-pagc booklet, 
which will be .sent frc'c lo anyone who 
requests it. The address is f^onversa- 
lion Studies (Dept. KG/CS5), Mnrple, 
(Cheshire. Enclose 2^d. stamp for 
postage. 













pean allies is beyond dispute. This 
is why the Communist Party is try¬ 
ing to whip up a popular campaign 
of “planned rudeness” to all Ameri¬ 
cans. It will hardly succeed. But 
many democratic Italians deeply re¬ 
sent American “interference” in 
their domestic affairs and our in¬ 
veterate habit of picking the best 
and most conspicuous quarters for 
ourselves. 

Some rich Italians suspect that 
American aid might end in their 
having to pay projxT taxes—and 
would like to sec us “go home” Ix:- 
forc this happens. 

Moreover, in the last two wars, 
Italians have not shown much stom¬ 
ach for mass dying in causes they 
have not considered theirs. Unless 
the Republic has instilled a more 
martial spirit into them, they might 
—many Americans suspect—find 
some way of ducking participation 
in a possible World War III. 

Finally, high Italian oiHcials ad¬ 
mit that in case of such a war hard¬ 
core Communists would certainly 
risk their lives in sabotage and guer¬ 
rilla resistance—on the side of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Under such circumstances, an 
open mind on Italy’s reliability 
seems indicated. 

What about national solvency? 
Have our three thousand million 
dollars made Italy economically 
sound and self-supporting? 

Again no. Italy is not self-support¬ 
ing. The deficit in international 
payments now seems to be hovering 


around two or three hundred mil¬ 
lion dollars annually. The govern¬ 
ment budget will still be seriously 
off balance this year. 

Two million unemployed (one- 
tenth of the entire labour force) in 
1945 arc still two million unem¬ 
ployed in 1953. Foreigners estimate 
that, of the present working force of 
20 millions, 800,000 to one million 
arc cither siiixrHuoiJs or working in 
unprofitable industries. 

Yet the worst facUir of all is this: 
The real efficiency of the Italian 
worker is one-fifth lower than under 
Mussolini! 

Take agriculture. With about the 
same jx.Tccniagc of the people work¬ 
ing on slightly more land, with 
double the number of tractors, more 
fertilizer, more cattle, pigs, sheep 
and goats, production jx*r acre is no 
greater, and the country is slightly 
more dependent on imported forxl 
than in 1938. 

Therefore it looks as though Italy 
has gone as far as it can under the 
present load—and stopjxrd this side 
of solvency. 

This obviously means that Italy 
has no economic margin for financ¬ 
ing a larger contribution to defence. 

Why is it that the millions spent 
by American taxpayers have failed 
to accomplish our purposes? Here 
are the reasons that struck me. 

1. Communism in Italy is not—as 
so many Americans naively sup 
posed—entirely or primarily the re¬ 
sult of unemployment and poverty. 




France has about as many Commu¬ 
nists and no unemployment. Greece 
is | 30 <)rcr and has fewer Commu¬ 
nists. Communism in Italy is a mar¬ 
ket basket for all possible dissents, 
resentments and oppcjsitions to the 
established order. It is strongest 
where living standards are highest, 
not lowest. It attracts the better edu¬ 
cated, not the least educated, work¬ 
men and peasants, in a couniry 
where millions resent the jirescncc 
of priests in politics and wliere 
opjxjsing the gtivernment is the 
n.'itional .sport. When the govern¬ 
ment distributes sniail farm.s to 
Iandlc.ss [x:asants. it doe.s not make 
capitalists of them, ('oinmuiiists say 
it ju.st proves they’re right: the 
government has to do it. 

.So long as this attitude |)ersists, 
any internal improvement is cred¬ 
ited to the successful pressure ot the 
(a)mmunist Party. 

2. Italian politicians have tied 
|X)litical life into knots. 

I’ake the new Republic.in consti¬ 
tution. It saddles the government 
with the resiHinsibililv for creating 
and maintaining heaven in It.ily. 

An exaggeration.^ Listen: 

Under the constitution, the “Re¬ 
public recognizes the right ol all 
citizens to work and promotes the 
conditions which render this right 
ciTectivc.” 'This charges the govern¬ 
ment with finding everybody a job 
—including today’s two million un¬ 
employed ! 

“The Republic, by economic and 
other mcasurc.s, facilitates the de¬ 


velopment of large families*’— 
thereby encouraging the poor to 
have more babies. 


The Republic further promises 
every worker a living in case of “ac¬ 
cident, sickness di.snbility, old age 
and involuntary unemployment.” It 
must “oiTer education to the infirm 


and the di.sabled.” It not only pro¬ 
tects trade unioii.s, it “recognizes the 
right of workers to collaborate . . , 
in the management of businc.ss cn- 
tcrpri.ses.” 

Now all thc.se paragrapb.s--and 
otliers—may be as demoralizing as 


they .seern to me. or supremely jiijit. 


lint, in cither case, the Italian Re¬ 


public Liinnot afford this kind of 
super-welfare state. It would hank- 
rujn even the United States. 

Naturally, the government ha.s 
fallen down on its promises. In so 
doing, it helps the Commimi.st.s, who 
are on the job everv da) ol the year, 
while their demtjcralic adversaries 


are active only at election time. 

AntJther bunker is the over- 
heavv, authoritarian biireaucracv— 


an army of state cmplovecs, all of 
them underpaid, half of them super¬ 
fluous, automatically perpetuating 
ho[x.’lcssl) cumbersome administra¬ 
tive practices. 

Typically bureaucratic is the gov¬ 
ernment’s method of dealing with 
unemployment—namel), enforced 
“featherbedding.” Under trade- 
union pressure, the Parliament 
passed a law c.>mjx*lling every em¬ 
ployer of more than 50 jTCoplc to 
add another ten [kt cent to the pa.y- 




roll. Any employer discharging an 
employee “without proper cause” 
(who can decide such a c]ucstion?) 
must give him a month’s pay for 
each year of service. 

This creates Communists by al¬ 
lowing the Red unions to reward 
the faithful by jolis and preventing 
employers from firing Communist 
agitators in their plants. It “reduces 
unemployment” only by making 
otherwise profitable businesses un¬ 
profitable. Mow many U.S. com¬ 
panies could stand a ten per cent 
pay incrca.se? 

4. Italy’s economy is a museum 
of most of the inefiicicnt practices 
of the past century. One chief ob¬ 
stacle to a sounder Italian economy 
is IRl, the Institution for Industrial 
Reconstruction. It is the govern¬ 
ment's mon.stcr trust. It is the State’s 
reservoir for leaky private enter¬ 
prises. It c(mtrols more than 20 per 
cent of all Italian industry; some 
say more than 30 {x:r cent. 

A list of the major companies in 
the IRI sy.stcm takes 12 typed pages! 

Here you may find the country’s 
largest banks. Here—controlled 
through four submonsters—^are steel 
companies; mechanical indu.strics, 
including shipbuilding and the 
manufacture of one of the world’s 
most famous racing cars, the Alfa 
Romeo; power stations and electri¬ 
cal companies; cellulose, fK>tash, 
acid and artificial-rubber plants; 
shipping companies; real estate 
undertakings; a ^hocolate factory; a 
share in many foreign companies 


including the famous Wagon-Lits 

that run all over Europe. And 80 

per cent of Italy’s famous film 

indu.strv. 

* 

Yet this fantastic State economy— 
the large.st in the world outside the 
Communist countries—was not 
planned. It ju.st grew. When die 
Fasci.st regime practically bank¬ 
rupted Italian industry, it .set up 
IRI to take over the receiverships. 
IRl was Mus.solini’s way of keeping 
his control over the nation's bu.siness 
as well a.s of hailing out the less for¬ 
tunate of dio.se big businessmen 
who paid for his original “March 
on Rome” in U)i2. 

I'hc Italian Republic inherited 
TRI, has felt com|)cllcd to add to it 
con.sidcrahlv anil is making no real 
effort to get rid of it. In fact, the 
Republic is committed to a spree of 
economic “planning.” 

Italians argue dint within IRI 
each plant functions as an indcjx:n- 
dent unit, 'rhev forget to strc.ss that 
profits from paying units are used to 
wipe out lo.s.se.s from bankrupt en¬ 
terprises. As though State manage¬ 
ment were not a suflicicnt drag in 
itself! 

Much of the private sector of the 
Italian economy is even le.s.s .sound 
than IRI. I refer of course to the 
huge private trusts and State-sub¬ 
sidized private monojxilics. 

The formula of Italian big busi¬ 
ness is private profits atiff socialized 
losses. The profiteers arc highly 
organized in as.sociations, cartels, 
trusts, holding companies, and cn- 
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ITALY IN THiS?;aFZy' 


trenched behind tariff protection 
calculated to enable the least effi¬ 
cient to make a “reasonable profit.” 

Thus the Italian customer must 
buy tyres from the Pirelli Ci^mpany 
(a virtual monopoly) above world 
prices largely because Pirelli itself 
buys a good* deal of its rubber at 
cartelized prices. 

In the absence of detailed public 
balance sheets, nothing really pre¬ 
vents such organized, systematic 
fleecing of the people. 

Why then wonder that Italian so¬ 
ciety contains a small Mijicr million¬ 
aire grf)up and a huge mass <jf the 
poor, with far too few middle- 
income people between them? Why 
wonder that, unhappily, millions of 
Italians can .see no wav out save into 
some form of collectivism? 

The miracle is not that Italy is 
not yet out of the red but that it has 
come .so far. 

I CAME HOME bclicving that we 
could have got much closer to our 
original goals, for what we have 
spent—or less. Put in order lo do so, 
we should have had to gf) at the Job 
(i) with a different view of the 
problem; (2) with, in part, different 
personnel; (3) with a deeper undcr- 
.standing of the country; (4) in a dif¬ 
ferent spirit; and (5) with somewhat 
different techniques of helping. 

Our officials tfx)k the view that to 
eliminate Communism we had to 
get rid of poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment. They insisted on higher wages 
and Higher consumption before they 


had raised production to the desired 
levels. In short, they tried to buy 
C'ommuni.sm out of existence and 
failed. 

The members of our missions 
went .It their job with visible eager¬ 
ness when they should have been— 
or have seemed—reluctant. It cer¬ 
tainly was not America’s job to en¬ 
courage Italians lo spend more of 
our money and spend it faster. Nor 
was it our job to cncour.agc an Ital¬ 
ian administration committed to 
.sound linances to join the spend- 
beforc-yoii-get-it boys. 

Some Economic ('o-operation 
Administration - Mutual Security 
Agency employees knew too little 
of the country and people. Uig in¬ 
dustry in Italy has been in trouble 
since it .started. It has been a recur¬ 
ring burden on the taxpayers. Why 
encourage it for any but military 
purposes? Small individual indus¬ 
try, on the <>thcr hand, fits the Ital¬ 
ian temperament. Small and middle- 
sized industry, moreover, is actually 
employing ten times as many peo¬ 
ple as big industry--unsubsidized. 
Wiser Americans would, I think, 
have directed their principal atten¬ 
tion to the two fields wherein Ital¬ 
ians arc experts; namely, specialized 
arti.stic or semi-arti.stic manufactures 
and agriculture. In particular, th^ 
would have helped to provide suffi¬ 
cient, smooth-working farm credits. 

Most mistaken of all, in my judg¬ 
ment, w.is' the spirit of giving U.S. 
.aid “without strings.” Europeans 
have lived too long really to believe 
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in something for nothing. Since 
they could find no solid motive be¬ 
hind our “generosity,” they have 
had to believe’ the C'ommunist thesis 
of a “hidden motive.” I feel that we 


“counterpart” funds, rebuild the war 
wreckage and construct new public 
works. But no private Itcdian has 
received directly anything free from 
the United States. He is therefore 



should have approached them on 
strictly contractual terms. 

“The American people,” we 
should have said, “arc ready to help 
you eliminate Communism and 
make your economics as solid as you 
have just made your finances. Yet in 
the last analysis those are your jobs. 
Therefore we shall direct our help 
towards those Italian enterprises 
capable of standing on their own 
feet and shall expect you to rcc|uitc 
‘counterpart’ funds with specific 
‘counterpart’ acts, such as getting rid 
of economic parasites. This is not 
interference, it is simple business.” 

We should, I think, have re¬ 
quested the Italian Government 
back in 1948 to do certain things at 
once: to enact an anti-trust law 


more or less unaware of the extent 
to which he has been helped by us. 
On the other hand, though he sees 
American officials all over the place, 
he never meets a Russian. He listens 
in consequence to the Communists’ 
line that the United States and not 
the U.S.S.R. is trying to use Italians 
as customers for surplus goods and 
as cannon fodder. 

We could have countered this, in 
part, by not identifying ourselves so 
closely with the Italian (government 
—still less with any political party. 

But the dollars have been spilt 
and there is no use crying over 
them. Today practically everybody 
accepts the fact that we have Jiot 
attained what we set out to attain. 


breaking the wealth-wasting mono¬ 
polies; to provide for detailed public 
accounting of corporation finances; 
to repeal the ten jx.*r cent feather¬ 
bedding law. We should not have 
given aid even to the profitable 
economic units of IRl—as we fre¬ 


quently have—so long as these 
profits were being used by the gov¬ 
ernment to absorb losses on duds. 
Moreover, we have learned that 


helping a people through its govern 
ment may not be the best way to 


gain that people’s confidence and 
friendship. Obviously, only the 


Italian Governn^nt could, with 


that we’re overspending in the pro¬ 
cess, .ind th.'it, in spite of our contri¬ 
butions, ill will towards us is 
increasing abroad. Practically every¬ 
body recognizes that the U.S. aid 
programme has to be reviewed and 
probably overhauled. 

In what direction ? 

Several theories are current. One 
—which naturally ap|x:als to allied 
governments whose citizens are 
clamouring for the fuller life regard¬ 
less of consequences—would reduce 
military aid and use the money 
saved to raise living standards. 
Ancurin Bevan, for instance, has 
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come up with the charming pro¬ 
posal that the United States should 
drastically cut back present military 
appropriations and devote the en¬ 
tire savings—thousands of millions 
—to the “peaceful development of 
backward parts of the world.” This 
is feather-bedding at its most ex¬ 
treme and unacceptable. 

Another theory would simply 
stop further economic aid altogether 
and concentrate on increasing the 
military strength of threatened areas. 

Most of our officials abroad, while 
conscious of their past failure to ob¬ 
tain action commensurate with our 
help, still insist that we must con¬ 
tinue economic as well as military 
aid in some form or lose *>ur strong¬ 
est allies. 

What will the 83rd Congress do? 
Obviously, world-wide philanthropy 
is out. The last Congress resigned 
itself only with tears to extending 
more foreign economic aid. even 
when it was disguised as “defence 
siipjxirt.” The new erne is pledged 
to cut our budget, (^tampions of 
’ stopping further economic aid 
abroad are finding foreign support. 
Authentic European voices arc being 
raised to ask us to end economic 
subsidies. Our European friends arc 
as tired of taking “charity” (and 
advice) from our swollen economic 
mi.ssions as we arc of giving it. An 
Italian financial expert put it to me 
even -more sharply: 

“Italy just cannot afford to take 
any more U.S. aid. We cannot 
afford to be always waiting about to 



see what your Congress will do.” 

Right or wrong, we cannot sud¬ 
denly cease our injections into 
foreign economies without creating 
all those horrible “withdrawal” 
symptoms experienced by drug ad¬ 
dicts when their dope is taken away. 

What we must do—finally and 
definitely—^is to see that this aid is 
no longer wasted even in part, or 
used for ends that arc not ours. The 
recent spectacle of our great country 
literally pleading with reluctant 
governments to lake our assistance 
would be something to weep over if 
it were not .so funny. We .shall have 
to .set our icrin.s for them to take or 
leave. 

It is still not too late to transfer 
wh.'it is left of our forcign-cconomic- 
aitl policy from the “charity” to the 
“business” level. We can start giv¬ 
ing only upon rcquc.st, in the way 
that will induce allied peoples to do 
the most for tlicmsclvcs ;ind on a 
.strictly quid pro quo basis. 

Meanwhile, there arc chcajx?r and 
more efficient ways of helping that 
can be rapidly organi/xd. I'hc easiest 
is more “off-shore orders”—orders 
for U.S. military supplies to be filled 
in Europe. We .should increase and 
distribute these not only according 
to alleged “need” but in part to the 
lowest bidder, thus inducing our 
friends to compete among them- 
.selves. 

We could al.so invite more foreign 
companies that can show a profit to 
ask for American loans. The 
Mutual Security Acts already make 





provision for a limited guarantee by 
the U.S. Government to American 
lenders. To stimulate enough U.S. 
lending, the next Congress must go 
further in this direction. 

Again, foreign firms needing U.S. 
capital might invite enterprising 
Americans to come in as partners. If 
they want our money, they ought to 
be willing to take us in. Such a sug¬ 
gestion would wake the piercing 
protests of foreign (and U.S.) Social¬ 
ists against “restoring the fetters of 
capitalist imperialism.” 1 think it is 
time we made clear that the money 
of a capitalist country like ours goes 
abroad on capitalist terms or stays 
at home. 

The biggest aid wc can extend to 


Europe is a larger market for its 
goods—lower U.S. tariffs and an 
end to deterrent customs regula¬ 
tions. These seem to me changes 
that the 83rd Congress cannot 
ignore if it intends to end or reduce 
direct economic aid abroad. 

Here then are a number of courses 
of action for our foreign aid in gen¬ 
eral, as suggested by our experience 
in Italy. They would not only re¬ 
lieve the American taxpayer. They 
would consolidate the free world, 
'rhey might roll back the Commu¬ 
nist wave faster. For they would 
help create an atmo-sphere of demo¬ 
cracy and self-reliance where Com¬ 
munism and parasitism cannot 
flourish. 


Workers" Paradise! 
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M1NI.STER Zapotocky of Czechoslovakia, obliged to scold a group 
of union officials for their lax enforcement of the laws on labour disci¬ 
pline, offered an interesting explan.ation for the fact that Czech workers 
now put in longer hours than during the had old capitalist days. “Under 
capitalism,” he said, “Communists fight for the eight-hour day—to give 
the workers more time to study Stalinism and overthrow the bourgeoisie. 
But in Czechoslovakia capitalism has already Ixrcn overthrown, so the 
eight-hour day is no longer needed. What was once revolutionary has 
become reactionary. Not only eight hours per day of the workers’ time 
but their entire lives belong to the State.” -Fortune 


On occasion the brilliant criminal lawyer. Max Steuer, found that his 
reputation had its drawbacks as well as its advantages. Once he asked a 
prospective juror: “Do you come to this trial with any preconccivci! ideas 
concerning my client’s innocence or guilt?” 

“No,” replied the other, “but I think he must be guilty. Else, why 
should he engage you?” -Milwaukee yoMmal 
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^ 5 he fabulous story of Mem y b'ord and his cnginccr-magicians, who 
doubled U.S. labour's wages overnight, created the first assembly line, 
made an automobile every ten seconds a nd brought the price of a car 
down “so that everybody could afford one.” 
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THE MAN Wtt'o THOUGHT WltA HiS HANDS 



f3chind the pros¬ 
perity of America 
[l is the enlargement 
of haying fjower 
by paying high 
wages and selling at low prices.” 


One Sunday in 
1914, when the 
prevailing mini¬ 
mum wage for 
U.S. factory work¬ 
ers was a little over $2 a day, news 
came from Detroit that nxkcd in¬ 
dustry to its heels a ad created a 
sensation round the world: Mcnry 
Ford had announced a minimum 
wage of $5 a day and cut the work¬ 
ing day from nine hours to eight. 

Immediately it was prophesied 
that Detroit would be ruined bv an 
exodus of employers; that those 
who remained and tried to meet the 
new Ford wage scale would go 
bankrupt; that the Ford company 
would fall; that Ford employees 
would be demoralized by this .sud¬ 
den affluence—they wouldn’t know 
how to spend the money. 

When asked about it I'ord said, 
“If the floor sweeper’s heart is in 
his job he can save us S5 a dav by 
picking up small tools imtcacl of 
sweeping them out.” 

Later he wrote: “The real pro¬ 
gress of our company dates from the 
time we rai.scd the minimum wage 
to $5, for then we increased the 
buying power of our own peo[)le, 
and they increased the buying 
power of other people, and so on. 
/50 


Five years later, when he in¬ 
creased the minimum to $6 a day, 
he .said, “Paying ^^5 for an eight- 
hour day was one of the fine.st cost¬ 
cutting moves we ever made, and 
the 56 day is cheaper than the five.” 

Me detined proper wage and price 
this way: “T he right j^rice is not 
what the traffic will bear, and the 
right wage is not the lowest sum a 
man will work for. The right price 
is the lowest an article can steadily 
be sold for. The right wage is the 
highest an employer can .steadily 
pay.” 

Mcnry Ford was the supreme 
practitioner of free enterprise, a 
credo and a system that grew to full 
size in the American environment 
and nowhere else. It was founded 
on the doctrine that the individual 
busine.ssman, freely pur.suing his 
own ends in producing things for 
others, was bound to serve the com¬ 
mon good, whether he con.sciou.sly 
intended to or not. The system was 
cruel in the way that nature is cruel 
to weak and marginal thing.s —hut it 
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worked. It produced in America the 
most fabulous material achievement 
in the history of the human race. 

Let us lo<^k at this system through 
the eyes and accomplishments of 
Henry Ford, a kind of divine me¬ 
chanic who, by instinct and intui¬ 
tion, acted on the world with ruth¬ 
less and terrible energy - -a man who 
thought with his hands. 

Before Ford, the automobile had 
been a plaything lor the rich. His 
public announcement ol the Model 
T read: “1 will build a motor car 
for the multitude. It will be large 
enough for the familv, but small 
enough for the imlivitlual lo take 
care of. It will be constructed ol the 
best materials, bv the best men lo be 
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hired, after the simplest designs that 
modern engineering can clevi.se. Hut 
it w'ill be so low in price that no 
man making a gcK)d .salary will be 
unable to own one and enjoy with 
bis family the blessings of hours of 
pleasure in Ciod’s great open 
spaces." 

As Ford saw it, die Model T bad 
but four es.senrials—power plant, 
frame, front axle and rear axle—all 
so designed that no spcci.il .skill and 
no great ex|x-n.sc would be recjiiired 
to repair or replace them. Model T 
owners used to take the car apart 
with a monkey wrench and pliers, 
put the u.scd or damaged parts in a 
gunny sack, take the sack to the 
nearest Ford station where it would 
be filled with new parts in exchange 
for the old—and a slight dinercncc 


to pay. Then home to put the whole 
business together again, with an 
absurd sense of ego-satisfaction. 
More Model T’s were rebuilt in that 
manner, in barns and sheds and 
under the shade tree, than were ever 
sent to garage mechanics. 

It is impo.s.sible for members of 
tlii.s generation lo know what a dis¬ 
placement the Model T had in the 
lives of their fathers. It was a 
mechanical animal such as ncvci 
existed before and will never be seen 
again. It changed the habits of the 
American people. 

In i!) years Flenry Ford made 15 
million Model T’s and he brought 
I he price, down from Si> 1.200 to $295. 

From the beginning of the F'ord 
company tlicrc were other and bet¬ 
ter ears. Tlicrc was no new princi¬ 
ple in the first Ford that other car 
nvikcrs did not already know; nor 
was there any new basic principle in 
the millions of F'ord.s that follow'cd. 
Whai .set the company apart was 
the wav it went about its work. 

Ford’s cntliusiasm for cutting the 
jiricc kept his engineers and man¬ 
agers in a state of delirium. Some¬ 
times he would set ihc price of a 
Ford below cost, jii.st lo see if his 
men could work it out. 'I'hcy always 
did. 

For the grand mechanics—Ford 
and his engineers and production 
men—work was play. If it hadn’t 
been, it would have killed them. 
They were as men pos.ses.scd. They 
often forgot to cat. They drove the 
workers, but they drove themselves 
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much harder, and they drove the 
machines undl the metal ached. 

Once some builders were called 
in by the Ford factory to bid on a 
special machine. The specifications 
called for a speed that could pro¬ 
duce 200 finished parts an hour. 
The machine builders .said, “You’ve 
made a mistake. You must have 
meant 200 a day." 

The Ford engineer who made the 
design said, “There’s no mistake. 
Two hundred an hour." 

“No machine can do that,’’ said 
the machine i)uildcrs. 

The engineer .said, “Before ask¬ 
ing you to make these machines wc 
made one for ourselves to .sec if it 
would work. It’s working now— 
come and see it.’’ 

For a new machine that did some¬ 
thing better t)r a new wrinkle that 
.saved time, the glee of Henry Ford 
and his engineers was like that of 
children with a wonderful toy. If 
the idea had come from a foreman 
or worker. Ford would stiilT the 
man’s pocket with money on the 
spot. Yet immediately they ail tried 
to think of ways to make it work 
still better, and if anyone could do 
that, the wonderful toy was broken 
up for scrap. 

When theirs was the wonder 
plant for the world for doing im|H).s- 
siblc things in unheard-of ways, 
these men were so sure they could 
improve on any given operation 
that anybody was welcome to come 
and look—even rival car makers. 

All this could happen bccau.se 


Ford did not believe in experts.* 
“Our new operations are always 
directed by men who have had no 
previous knowledge of the subject 
and therefore have not had a chance 
to get on familiar terms with the 
imjxjssible,’’ he .said. 

One of his illustrations was glass. 
He thought plate glass could* be 
made continuously in a big ribbon 
with no handwork at all. The glass 
cxfxrrts of the world .s;nd that this 
had Ixren thought of before and 
tried—and it could not be done. 
Ford gave the ta.sk of doing it to 
men who had never been in a glass 
factr)ry. They did it with such mar¬ 
vellous success that now all plate 
gla.ss is made that way. 

T'he grand mechanics could do 
anything. To upnxn an entire trac¬ 
tor plant and set it down in Ireland 
was a mere chore. Once, the U.S. 
Crovernment wanted some anti-sub¬ 
marine boats, provided they could 
be built in a hurrv without interfer- 
ing with Ford’s other war work. 
Within 120 days, at River Rouge, 
Ford’s geniuses created a building a 
third of a mile long, ^550 feet wide 
and 100 feet high, and inside it 
Eagle Boats-—-stam[x:d out of sheet 
steel like automobile bodic.s—were 
being engined :ind equipped. And 
this was the work of men who had 
never before built a btjat! 

Foremost of Ford’s right-hand 
men was Charles Sorcn.sen—^thc 
“Magnificent Dane’’—who began 
as a pattern maker in the Ford shop 
at $3 a day and became the great 
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production genius of his time. 
Shortly before America entered 
World War II Sorensen went to 
California to see how tliev made 
aeroplanes there, because the h'ord 
company was going Kj make planes, 
too. To a C'alifornia manufacturer 
he said, “I don’t understand why 
you first build the I)ody of the phine 
and then drag everything into it 
through liulc imles.” 

“How would you do it?” they 
asked him. 

“I’d build it in four sections,” he 
said, “then slulT the :a:etions and 
put them together.” 

That changed the melluid of aero¬ 
plane construction. It was Sorensen 
who built the h'ord j>l;’nt at Willow 
Run, Michigan, which eventually 
prtKluced a bomber an hour. 

Tiif. lamous l*'ord assemhlv line— 
the first of its kind ever installed in 
the world—revc)lutioni/.eti indus¬ 
trial methods. 'I'he idea came in a 
general w'av from the overhead trol- 
ley that ('hicago meat packers use 
in dre.ssing beef, where each butcher 
cuts off one part of the carcass, then 
pushes the carcass on to the next 
butcher, who takes another part, 
and so on. What made the Imril 
mctluxl cpr)chal was not the discov¬ 
ery of the principles of scientific 
assembly-line management but the 
imagination, ingenuity, excitement 
and total logic with which they 
were applied. 

Of general principles. Ford said 
he knew only tw'o; A man -shotild 


never have to take more than one 
step if it could be avoided (which 
meant that the man should stand 
still and the work ctmic to him) and 
no man should have to waste time 
and energy .stooping over (which 
me.int that his work should be 
brought to him waist-high). 

“Save ten sie[)s a day lor each of 
12,000 employees and you will have 
saved 50 miles of wasted motion and 
inisspent energy,” he said. “The 
undirected worker .spends more of 
his lime walking ahoiii for materials 
and tools than he does in working. 
l?cdeslriams\n is m)t a highlv paid 
line!” 


It all came down lo one principle: 
(iverconit time. 

Moving the work U) the m.m, and 
from one maeliinc to ,MU)llicr, hy 
gravity slides and eonve\er bells, 
was first tried bv h’oril on wbat are 
called sub-a.'-scmblies. 'Flic engine is 
an example of sub-as.semlily—its 
several hundred parts arc always 
assemliled before the engine is put 
on the chassis. In ibe old wav, one 
man assembled the I'ord engine, 
walking rciund and round it until it 
was luiished. T’his joh was now 
broken down into S4 separate o}xt- 
ation.s, and one man, .standing .still, 
w.LS assigned lo eaeli <ijxralion as 
ihc engine came to him. The rcMill: 
whereas previously 84 men assem¬ 
bled 84 engines in a given period of 
time, now 84 men assemblexi 252 
engines in the same amount of time. 

7 *hc first result of speeding up 
sub-as.semblics in this manner was 
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to produce confusion. Each siib- 
asscmhly line- was a risirig stream, 
and there was no river to take the 
flcK)d. There stood the chassis, iin- 
moving, in the midtile of the floor, 
with [Koplc Wringing engine, naag- 
ncto, transmission, and so on, to it. 
Then a thought presented itself: 
The chassis hut! to moi'c. At that 
moment the last secret of mass pro¬ 
duction was tlistovereil. 

I'irst Ford got a windlass and 250 
feet of roj)e. and tlragged the chassis 
slowlv along. Everything had been 
timed and arranged heft)reliaiul, 
with .suh-assemhlies anil p.irts pileil 
along the w'av so that each would he 
W'ithin arm’s reach just as the chassis 
arrived. The w'orkers either walkeil 
with the cha.ssis f)r rode it, doing 
their w'ork as it moved, keeping 
their tools in their hands. Never 
before had a car been assembled in 
less than 12 hours anil 2S minutes. 
The first one pulled .ilong hv the 
)|ic was as.semhled in fii'c hours 
and 50 minutes. 

Later the windl.iss and rope were 
thrown a way, and a [lowcr-driven 
endle.ss conveyer belt w'as installed, 
flush with the floor, like a flat 
escalator. It was wide enough to 
hold the cha.s.si.s and workers on 
both siiles so that workers .mil car 
moved together, each man iloing his 
a.ssigned bit, then stepping back a 
few paces to repeat it on the next 
car. 

The belt moved, at six feet a 
minute, past 45 .stations. At each 
station something was added to the 


car. At station 45 the engine was 
started and the car moved away 
under its own fiower. On that first 
conveyer belt the time required to 
assemble an entire automobile was 
reduced from almost si.v hours to (j^ 
minutes. 

“Fortinatei.y, wc inherited no 
traditions and are not founding 
anv,” h'ord .s.iid once. Neverthele.ss, 
he was founding one, .mil on .second 
thoughts he .idded, “If we have a 
tradition it is this: Everything can 
always be done fa.ster .iiul iKitter.” 

No superintendent hail to think 
of ;inything el.se but that. He would 
be wa.sting his time if he did. At the 
end of each day he diviiled the out¬ 
put of his department by the num¬ 
ber of workers in it, and that was 
bis department's score. If the .score 
was good, everything el.se would 
come out right. 

Ford’s feud with time was relent¬ 
less. “’l ime waste is the easiest of all 
wa.sle,” he saiil, “and the harde.st to 
correct becaii.se it tloes not litter the 
floor.” 

As some peoj'ilc can.see four-lea fed 
clovers in the grass at a glance, so 
in his marginal vision as he walked 
through the .sho[> he could see wa.sie 
of l.'iboiir, energy and material.s—all 
rejiresenting valuable time. f)ncc he 
w^ts pa.ssing a group of men testing 
an engine on .1 block. This was the 
custom for the Fonl company and 
all other automobile makers before 
installing an engine in a car. “Why 
do we do that.^” Ford asked. The 
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men were struck dumb; they didn’t 
realize that Ford was actually talk¬ 
ing to himsclF. 

Ford went straight to lii.s engi¬ 
neers. “The only rt“as(»ii we make a 
trial run of the engine is that we 
are not sure we maile it riglu. Lei’s 
make sure of that, and strip wasting 
time and money on this lesling.” 

'rhey made sure—and stopper! 
testing. 

As Ford looked further about 
him, he perceived lliat the time cost 
in maniifacluring began tlie mo- 
men; raw materials were separ¬ 
ated from the earth anil continued 
until the finished product was de¬ 
livered to the consumer. Scanning 
his sources of supply, all he could 
sec was a chaos of waste. Nobody 
doing anything the b’orrl way. 

So the Fortl Motor ('.ompany 
became a vast integrated manufac- 
ttiring empire, getting ore from its 
own iron mines, fuel from its own 
coal mines, wood from its own for¬ 
ests, rubber from its own pl.inla- 
tion.s, chemicals from its own v.its, 
fabrics from its own looms. Al¬ 
though it continued to biiv enor¬ 
mously from supjiliers and con¬ 
tractors when there was advantage 
in it, the compain made .some 
things just to learn how, in ca.se the 
suppliers should begin to charge too 
much, or as in.surance ag.iinsl .siijv 
pli ers’ failure. 

A fleet of F’ord boats brought iron 
ore from the head of the G.-cnt 
Lakes to the docks at h'ordson on 
the River Rouge, Held to schedule 


like a railway passenger train, a 
Ford ship was limited to 24 hours in 
|Xjrt. Fintling that $2oo,o(K),(X)o of 
capital was tied up in stockpiles and 
warchoii.ses, b'ord abolished these 
sources of waste. 'I he elapsed time 
from the moment the ore was sep¬ 
arated from the earth at the mine 
to the appearance of the finished 
automohile hail now been reduced 
from 14 da\s to iliree days and nine 
hours. And a Ford ear could be 
turned out ci'erv ten seconds! 

In shipping out finisbed aiitomo 
biles by rad. Ford had originally 
followed the same procedure .is 
other car makers, pulling them 
aboard a goods wagon whole, .seven 
to a wagon. Uiil the first time he 
m.ide 1,000 ears in a day and tried 
to ship them this way lie ereateil the 
worst trallie jam Detroit bail ever 
.seen. What would it be like when 
be wanted to ship ivviee as many.' 

So he liegaii to ship them kiiockeil 
down, to be as.sembleil ;it braneli 
plants; that wav he could gel i^o in 
one wagon. He went much liirlhcr; 
more and more the hr.iiieh plants ail 
over the L'liited ,Siates .i.s.semhled 
the c:jrs and also did some m.inu 
lacliiring, .so that only siil) assem- 
idies and hits anil pieies went out 
from Detroit, and thc.se packed atiiJ 
cralvd with such geometric precision 
that a loaded goods wagon was as 
full a.s an eggshell. 

He created a irafl'ic department 
that became the d.iv-and-i.ight tor- 
ment of the railway people. At the 
moment a wagon of I’ord freiglil 
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started from anywhere, a Ford man 
wired in its niimlicr. At the first 
junction or breaking jwint there was 
another Ford man lo clicck its 
arrival, see that it got its way 
again, rcjx)rt it hy wire. And so at 
the next point and tlie next (»ne, 
until it arrived at its destin.ilion — 
and there again w.is a I'orcl man lo 
see it to the unloading platform. If 
anywhere a wagon Kxided with 
Ford freight was an lioiir late, the 
Ford trallic department knew it 
and there was hell to pay. 

When Ford finally had the oppor¬ 
tunity to look hack at tlie pattern 
he had estahlisheil and lo ration.ili/e 
it and find clear worils lor it, he 
.said: “The new method miist pro¬ 
duce the [irolit. Never cheapen the 
pr<)duct. Never cheapen the wage. 
Never overcharge ih.e public. Pul 
brains and still more brains into the 
method." 

This was the .secret of tlie gre.Jtesi 
profit maker of his age. 

I ONCE asked I'ord where ideas 
come from. 

There was .something like a .s.-iuccr 
on the desk in front of him. lie 
flipped it upside down, tapjx-d the 
bottom with his fingers and said: 
“You know that atmospheric jires- 
.sure is hitting this object at 14 
pounds per .stjuare inch, ^'ou can’t 
see it or feel it, but y<ju know it is 
Ii.nppening. It’s that way with ideas. 
The air is full of them. They arc 
knocking you on the head. You 
don't have /to think about it too 


much. You only have to know what 
you want, then forget it and go 
about vour business. Suddenly the 
idea you want will come through.” 

One dav I saw this work. At 
lunch, I'ortl was talking to me and 
William C'ameron, who did the 
company’s radio broadcasts, when 
his tall body .stilTencil; the expre.s- 
sion of his face, which had been 
lively, changed it) that of a sleep- 
w.ilker, and he .said lo no one in 
particular. “.Ah-h! I'm not really 
thinking about ibat at all!” 

With no other w'ord he rose and 
wrdketl rapidly away. An iilea he 
had been wanting had come 
through, and he had gone lo do 
something about it. C'ameron said, 
“'fhat happens ofien. We m.iy nol 
see him .again lor a week.” 

One dav in the engineering labor- 
alory I'ord and I hafipenetl to pass 
through his priv.ite shop—a mecha 
nic’s dream tvnne true. I le <lr.igged 
out his most precious relic. “Thai's 
it,” he said. 

It was the first Foid car—a .sm.ill 
buggy box mounletl on four bicvcle 
wheels, with .some tiny machinery 
(»ver the rear axle. He was .seven 
years of nights making it, while 
holding a job as engineer in the 
power-house ot the b'dison Illumin 
ating (.Company of Detroit. As he 
identified the bits and pieces of 
.scrap it was matle ol—trngine cylin¬ 
ders from a steam exhaust pipe, 
wheel hubs from riilway washers, 
and .so on—he told me of driving it 
for the first lime by the light of a 
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lantern on a rainy night. He could 
only go forward, but it got him 
home, where Mrs. Ford was wait¬ 
ing with an umbrella. 

He related how he had got from 
the mayor of Detroit a permit to 
app>ear in the streets with it in day¬ 
light. And how when it stalled, a.s it 
sometimes did, he would chain it to 
a lamp-post for fear somef)ne would 
make off with it before he coultl get 
b.ick with repairs. 

“It would run now,” he said, “if 
they hadn't taken souvenirsfrom it.” 

Ford was j^crsuatled by someone 
to set up a stati.stical tlepartment. A 
year later he ruthlessly abolished it. 
He found it had grown to a huge 
bureau—and he knew the nature of 
bureaux, 'fhey grow like demon 
weeds. If vou cut one down to half 
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size, a year later it will be twice as 
big. The only way to control it is to 
kill it. I le said .statisticians’ facts 
arc dead before they are written 
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dovVn,and by the time a largecollcc- 
tion of facts on any suliject has been 
a.ssembled their value has so changed 
that they arc a record of the past 
and are u.sclcs.s, even dangerous, as 
guides to the future. The only facts 
he cared about were the ones he 
found as he moved forward. 

Ji’ST BEFORE Ford brought out the 
MrxJel A, which .succeeded the 
Model T, I said to him : “Now you 
and Cicneral Motors and Chrysler 
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arc going to make ail the Fords and 
Chcvrolets and Ply mouths you can 
and add them to the-market. Yet the 


total number of cars the market can 
absorb in a year is some definite 
quantity. Why can’t you and they 
determine what that quantity is. and 
govern yourselves accordingly?” 

“You want to take all the fun rjut 
of the game,” he said. 

“No,” 1 replied, “I’m only think¬ 
ing it might be jxMsible to bring 
some kind of stability into the 
motor industry.” 

“Stability!” he said, a.s if he would 
bite the word. “.Stability is a dead 
fish floating down.stream. The only 
kind of .stability we know in 
America is change.” 

“What about the recurring evil 
of unemployment from overprtxliic- 
tion?” I asked. 

‘’Overproduction is a false word,” 
he said. “When you say a thing is 
ovcrpnxluced, all you mean is that 
it is wrong in price or in time. 1 
.supjx>sc today you could make too 
many buggies at any price. They 
would be wrt)ng in time.” 

Ford consiantiv disprai.sed the 
profit motive, which lie fell bu.sine.ss 
was always favrairing over what he 
called the wage motive. When bu.si- 
ness thought only of profit for the 
owners, “instead of providing goods 
for all,” it frequently broke down— 
so frequently that scienti.sts had 
invented what they called “busine.ss 
cycles.” 

Either profits would come from 
doing the job well, he lx.’lieved, 
or thev would not come at all, and 
a pro|ierly contiucted business could 
not fail to return a profit. Then he 
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made this remark; A business abso¬ 
lutely devoted to service will have 
only one worry about profits: they 
will be embarrassingly large.” 

His company had grown from a 
rude frame building where a few 
mechanics assembled about ten cars 
a day to a mammoth empire capa¬ 
ble of producing two million cars a 
year. All this had been paid for out 
of earnings. The company’s total 
original capital was S28,ofX)—in¬ 
vested bv 12 individuals, all of whom 
were eventually bought out by b'ord 
—and not once did the company 
have to borrow. Each year there had 
been a profit. Nearly all of it hatl 
gone back into the business to pro¬ 
vide further means of reducing the 
cost of a car. 

As the public, having confidence 
in Ford, bought his prfxJuct, .so it 
provided his capital. He felt he had 
no right to charge the public ntercst 
on its own money. When earnings 
were used to buv a mine, for ex- 
ample, the profit from the mine 
belonged to the public. “A business 
that makes too much profit,” he 
said, “disappears almost as quickly 
as one that operates at a loss.” 

His way with profits seems to 
have proceeded at first from intui¬ 
tion. The theory came later. It was 
this: If an .article co.sts a dollar lc.ss 
to produce, and you cut a dollar 
from the price, more people arc 
able to buy. More buyers make a 
.still larger business, which .still 
further reduces the cqst, which in 
turn increases the business again. 


If on the other hand the one dollar 
saved is added to the manufac¬ 
turer’s profit, the price to the con- 
.snmer remaining the same, there 
will be no change in the volume of 
business. If the dollar saved is added 
to wages, there will be no change in 
the volume of business. But when 
you share the profit with the public, 
prices gjj lower, business increases, 
more men are employed, wages 
increa.se, profits ri.se. 

His return to the public for pro¬ 
viding him with capital w.as in the 
kjwered price jf the car. I'he 
MfK.lel T, at $295, was the cheapest 
.sati.sfaclion of a material want that 
ever appeared in the world. 

Ford pointed out that there was a 
difference between hard work and 
wf>rk well done. Men can Wf)rk 
very hard with their hands and 
never create the .amount of gjxwis 
the world necfls, and therefore not 
enough to exchange for the goc^ds 
thev thcm.selves need. Ford’s deli- 
nition of work well done was the 
creation of .s(jmething that .satisfies a 
human want and .sells at a price 
everybody can afford to pay. 'I'hat 
demands production in great (juan- 
tity. Men working with their hands 
can never protluce that result, nor 
can they ever earn high wages. 
Moreover, you would never find 
enough skilled men tr) do it. 

That, of cour.se, is where thf m.i- 
chinc comes in. By the mechanical 
exten.sion of the man the prtxluctive 
power of labour was enormously in- 
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If we want to live well, in 
fact really to enjoy the things 
we like and to add new charm and 
energy to our daily lives, then we shall 
do better to choose our food with care 
and understanding. Hovis docs contain the 
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creased. Ford placed machines 
closer and closer together—“We put 
more machinery per square f(X)t of 
floor space than any other factory in 
the world.” he said. But the rtxmi a 
machine worker needed had lx.'en 
calculated to the inch; also the cubic 
content of the air space above him, 
so that each worker got the neces¬ 
sary oxygen, and none wasted. 

If you built skill into machines 
and caused materials to flow con¬ 
tinuously through them, you made it 
possible for even unskilleil workers 
to earn high wages. And with the 
product you satisfied human wants 
that could not jifhcrwise have been 
satisfied. That was the pattern. I’ord 
went .so much further and fa.ster 
with it than anyone else that it came 
to be known as the Ford lilea. 

.Some said he had taken skill out 
of work. His answer was that by 
putting higher skill into planning, 
management and tool building, he 
made it |x>ssiblc for skill to be en¬ 
joyed by the unskilled. 

Ford’s feeling for the machine 
was a passion. One may l^elieve that 
he was the first to .see what the 
machine was actuallv for. It would 
transform .society, set it free from 
immemorial wasteful drudgeries, 
fill its life with new and miraculous 
things, and give it time to enjoy 
them. It would produce a world 
that could never be made with 
hands alone. 

D(X!s the machine enslave the 
man who serves it.^ Ford said no. 
Thconlv slave was mtn without the 


machine. This you could sec in 
lands where men and women 
hauled wood and water on their 
hacks; arti.sans spent long hours in 
toil for a paltry return; low stan¬ 
dards of life and dire poverty. 

Even though the worker who 
served the machine Ix'came an aiittv 
maton, he was better off than he 
had ever been before, for if he were 
not performing repetitive tasks in 
this cleatt and air-conditioned fac 
tory he would lx* selling his muscle 
in animal drudgery .such as digging 
ditches in all kinds of weather. 

If the machine enslaved him for 
eight hqiirs a day, it al.so enabled 
him to go home earlier, to have a 
hou.se .such as no other unskilled 
worker had ever been able to a/lord, 
and to own an automobile. The 
machine organi/.ari(jn. for all its 
hartlne.s.s, did multiply the wealth 
and leisure of .S(x:iety, and incrca.se 
the .satisfaction of everyday living in 
a fabulous manner. 

In Henry Ford’s iihilosophy, the 
machine was an elemental force, 
blindly creative, like nature. How 
to relea.se it was man’s greatest di.s- 
coverv. 'Fhe con.sequences were 
.social and tremendous, and might 
bring many new problems, but 
these woultl be problems accom¬ 
panied by hitherto-imimagincd 
plenty, and you might trust them to 
solve themselves in time. 

Durino the ten years between the 
depression and World War 11 the 
relations between government and 
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people in the United States were 
rundamcntally altered. I’hc people’s 
welfare became a direct responsi¬ 
bility of the Ckivernmeiii, and 
people became willing to surremler 
personal freedoms and to endure 
compulsions in exchange for 
security. 

Suddenly there died the .song of 
die wild wheel—the unrestrained, 
magnihccntly productive organism 
that Ford and other enterprisers had 
built. In place of it was he.ard a 
mighty chorus deinaiuling that 
wheels be tamed—planned and 
governed. The delusion vv.is that the 
wild wheel hatl cau.sed the depres¬ 
sion by producing more than could 
be consumed, thereby causing un¬ 
employ meju and want. 

This popular delusion .seized the 
majority t)f men in liiisiness, who 
were willing to agree to limit pro¬ 
duction, regulate prices and put 
competition more or less in a strait 
jacket. F'ord rejected it ccjm[ilelcly. 
What he would not, tjr coultl not, 
sec was that a world was jiassing. 

The benclils of mass production 
cannot be realized unle.ss manage¬ 
ment and l.aboisr arc both free. S<j 
long as that freedom existed in the 
motor-car indu.stry, the co.sl of an 
automobile went lower and lower 
until it became, pound for [lound, 
the cheapest manufactured thing in 
the world—not only the I'ord car 
but all American cars. And at the 
same time American automoliile 
labour was the highest paid in the 
world. 


It was estimated that one year the 
Model T generated, directly and in¬ 
directly, a payroll of one thou.satid 
million dollars, and in that year the 
car .soltl for 20 cents a pound. That 
could jiot happen again in a world 
of lame wheels. If the political and 
social conditions that exist today 
had existed in 1900, the American 
I non )r car industry, in its pre.sent 
form, could nor have been created. 

No one would he ahlc to do in 
this regniated world of today what 
I leiirv F'ord did in his world of free 
private enterprise. He would not ho 
permiiled to plough hack his profits 
as capital; he would have to borrow 
it. And his jirolits on that borrowed 
c.ipilal would be limited—all to the 
making ol a verv dilferent .slorv. 

Wholly tree enierpri.se did not 
survive I'ord. Jl was stoned to death 
by the mnltitnde and buried with 
hymns of prai.se for the easier life. 
I’lie obsetjuies were performed bv 
the Cjovernment, which assumed 
ultimate res|)on.sibiIity for the na¬ 
tional economy: hv the Cioveni- 
ment’s tax collector, who was to 
become in.satiable; bv organized 
labour, who.se economic pnver 
against tb.it of the employer was in¬ 
creased by law, deliberately, on 
gronntis of .sricial policy. 

Many people like it better this 
way. I do not intend to argue the 
is.sue. I.et me .say only this: If pri¬ 
vate cnlcrpri.se had not b.‘gotten the 
richest world that ever existed, 
there would have been much Ic.s.s 
for the Welfare State to distribute. 
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”>s is the story of my son, who 
is sick in a particularly terrible 
way. The publishing of it is a rij>ping 
apart of his privacy anti ours. Why 
do it.? lJccau.se if people know more 
about this kind of common tragedy 
in their midst, they can do a great 
deal to improve the handling of it; 
and, liecause our ex[KTience is that of so 
many otlier [ieo[de, perhaps our account 
of grojiing our way through may help the 
nt \i fell(AV along the same [lalh. 

t)i'K .so\ was born on January i8, 

in IJloonungum, Indiana, where I 

was a \j)ung profes.sor of law at Indiana 

University. Until the end of May, lohn 

I Vic I's davs were unvarvinu, with the 

usual sm.ill advenlures : the bath, w'hich 

he enjoyed; plaving in the .sun on 

a blanket; a little foolishne.ss with his 

mother; “talking” to l;i.s father in the 

evening. And there was the tK'casional 

tri|) to Dr. Albert lor in.speelion, with 

the report each time of “all’s well.” 

rile local ilairv distributed a monthly 

bulletin which described children at one 

month, at two nionilis, and so on. It 

was reading the tlairv Inilletins that 

iiave me mv hrsi doubts. “'I'his month,” 
- 

they would sav cheerily, “your child be¬ 
gan to reach for toys on tlic .side of the 
crib,” or “he began to push himself up 
on his fore.irms,’ or “he rolleil over.’" 
lJut john Peter didn’t. What the 

' N.inics ol i1()i:ti)i'.s aiul SiMcis liavc been clisjriiiscd. 

".l/v Siiii's S.'ory." cafiyrinht 19.^1 hy Jiifiii /*. Fraiih, 

IS f ii'ilisiu I o\ Shlgwiik (''■ /iiiA'&iiH, l.oiittoH, at l», ti 
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bulletins s:iid he would do in :iny 
one month he usiudly did ii month 
or two later. Hy August, Feter, 
though eight months old, was not 
yet sitting up bv himself, nor had 
he completely rnasteretl rolling over. 
I was not worried, and was even a 
little amused that mv child should 
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lx; starting slowly; I ilon’t iK-lieve it 
ever occurred to me that he might 
never catch u[). 

One day in September when Ixjr- 
raine ttx>k Jc)hn Peter in her arms 
he suddenlv grew limp and uncon¬ 
scious, though his eyes were wide 
open. She rushed to Dr. Cabot’s sur¬ 
gery a few clfKjrs away, and he im¬ 
mediately began t(» work over John 
Peter. In a lew seconds the baby re¬ 
gained consciousness. Dr. Cabot 
said, “He’ll be all right in a 
moment.” 

lly the time I reached home Lor¬ 
raine and John Peter were there. 
The baby was in his crib, consciou.s. 
moaning, whining occasionally, and 
feverish. Dr. Baker, the children's 
specialist, came and examined him. 
He thought it best that the baby 
should spend the night at the hos¬ 
pital. L(jrrainc staved with him. 
slecpie.ss and frightened beyr)nd 
measure. 

But next morning John Peter 
awakened cheerful and fever-free. 
Dr. Baker’s examination showed 
nothing wrong—heat prostratif)n 
.seemed to cover the situation. 

In a couple of weeks the episode 
was half forgotten. John Peter ob¬ 
viously had .sufTered no injury and 
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seemed happy. Rut f)n September 
26 at dinner-time Lorraine went to 
his room on some impulse. In a 
moment I heard her .scream, “He’s 
gone again!” 

When I rushed upstairs I .saw him 
as Lorraine had de.scribed him be¬ 
fore—limp, unconscious, but with 
eyes wide open. 1 called Dr. Albert. 
“It’s {irobablv a convul.sion,” he 
.said. “Put liim in a tub of lukewarm 
water. He’ll probably be all right 
before I gel there.” 

lnt(j the tub went John Peter, to 
be ma.ssaged with lukewarm water. 
It i.s a piaure as vivid in my mind 
as if it had happened Icxlav—the 
babv Iviny in the tub as if lifele.ss, 
and yet staring, .staring, staring. 

Dr. Albert examincil John Peter 
briellv and said, “I le needs oxviien. 
We’ll liavc- It) gel him to the hospi¬ 
tal at once.” 

i)n a surgical table at the hospi¬ 
tal, an oxygen mask over his face, he 
beiiaii to convulse violentlv. He lav 
naked t»n the table, his .irms and 
legs nifiving not in little tremors 
but in great jerks. And he was .still 
uncon.scious. 

Dr. Albert injected a .sedative, 
then listened to his heart as the 
conv ulsirais grew more .severe. He 
s.iid, "I can't promi.se that he’s go- 
ing to jxill through.” 

Then, c]iiicklv, llie convulsions 
.str)pped. As John Peter grew ijuict, 
his eyes clo.sed and his breathing 
slowed to normal. I Ic wms asleep. 

Dr. Albert .said, “I think he’ll be 
in the clear now.” 
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:tober and November were 
peaceful and busy, and no very 
serious doubts assailed us. l^ut on 
December 2 the babv had another 

w 

convulsion. We rushed him to the 
hospital, 'riierc, after the injection 
of sedatives, he reiurned to C(jn- 
.sciousne.ss and fell asleep. 

This time we were sent lo Dr. 
Graham, a lop Indianapolis neiirolo- 
gi.st. His examination was diiTerent. 
He encouraged John I’cler to roll 
over, and studied his inabiliiv (o do 
so. 1 le put him in various positions, 
with knees this way and that. When 
he had iinislieil, he said. “ riiere 
may be .some !ire.ssiire on the brain. 
If so, X-ravs will [jrobablv sliow it.” 

As Lorraine and I settled ilovvn 
to wait lor the le.sls we telt .1 little 
relieved. I had visions ol miraculous 
brain suriierv to restoie mv bov. 

'Hie dav alter the X-rav tests, Dr. 
Hill, the assistant consulta:it, came 


to me. 

“Mr. Frank,” he said, “sometimes 
in these ca.ses Dr. Cir.iham likes me 
to make a preliminarv .statement lor 
him. it i.s—ah—.erv dilliculi. We 
have read the |)ictures, there is no 
doubt about them. A lari»e area ot 
the brain i.s dead.” 

“What does that mean in terms 
oi his future.^” I asked. 

“it means that lu* has no future. 
He will never develoj) lully.” 

Dr. Hill then ijave me the best 
advice that could be ^iven to a 
parent in my position. “Mr. FVank, 
your impulse is goini; to be the 
normal one. You will look at that 
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attractive youngster, and you won’t 
believe that anything is incurably 
wrong. You may start going from 
doctor to doctor, in hope of a 
medical miracle. Don’t. Go to one 
other doctor, the best you can find. 
Ci'et him to study this case thor¬ 
oughly. If he agrees with us, stop. 

“I have .seen tragedy after tragedy 
with [)arenls who would not believe 
the truth. 'J'lierc arc charlatans in 
our profe.ssion .still, men who will 
promi.se miracles at high prices. I 
know a couple who.se chiltl is a 
Mongolian idior.'rhcvhave travelled 
all o\er the United States and 
Hurope and spent thou.sands look¬ 
ing for a i:ure. 'I’he chiltl is a Mon- 
golian idiot .still.” 

Dr. Hill left, aiul I .stood at my 
.son’s bedside waiting for l.orraine. 
I 5 ecau.se this i.s Petey’s sUjrv, what 
his father thought and felt in that 
ten minutes thjcsn'r rcallv matter. 
What his father said was : “IVter, I 
don't know if it’.s possible to get you 
out ol this. If it is, we will.” 

In the evening Dr. Crrah:im joined 
us in J(jhn Peter’s room, to give us 
the full report. .Slowly and with 
great dillicidtv he said, “Sometimes 
a child may be perfectly normal in 
appearance and yet something can 
have gone wrong between concep¬ 
tion and birth. That is what has 
happenctl to John Peter. In his ca.se 
the cells of large parts of the c«)rtcx 
arc ileail.” 

Lorraine and I sat quietly, too 
stunned for questions. Dr. Graham 
understtKxJ. Hc.said, “This isenough 
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for tonight. Cict wh.it rest you c:m, 
and I will see you tomorrow.” 

s THE FA-ENiNf. wciit OR, Lor¬ 
raine became more and more tense. 
After a while I telephoned Dr. (Jra- 
ham to ask if .some sedative would 
he advi.sahle for her. 

He .said no. “'I'he sorry f.icr is, 
Mr. Frank, that vour days will get 
worse and worse as vou iiiulcr- 
.stand John Peter’s rondition better. 
We are iKiing blunt with um because 
this kind of situatir)ii can only be 
met head-on. It’s a terrible thing to 
have to .sav, but if vou think vour 
wife needs a sedative now. wait until 
von .see her tomorrriw, and the next 
day, and the d.iy after that. Don’t 
.start it.” 

'I'he next dav in a private inter¬ 
view, Dr. CIraliam s.iid to me, “I 
may as well give von both barrels. 
It is too bad that johii Peter diti not 
die at the lime of that second severe 
seizure. 11 his case runs in the nor¬ 
mal pattern, he m.iy be able to sit 
up when he is two, to stand between 
two and three. 

“A vear or two after that he mav 
become unmanageable. He will 
never be able to talk. .Sooner or later 
he will get .some kind of simple in¬ 
fection and, iKcau.sc his resistance 
will always be extremely low, it will 
become .serious for him and he will 
die. I’ll give you a pre.scription for 
phenrjbarbital to control the convnl- 
sion.s. (jive it to him twice a day.” 

“For how long, Dtjctor?” 

“For the rest of his'life.” 


WENT to my mother’s home in 
Appleton, Wiscon.sin, for the C'hrist- 
mas holiday.s. For John Peter there 
were j)rcsents galore, and everything 
had wrappings with which he could 
play. Just shr)iT of 11 months old, he 
laughed and gurgled as a babv 
.should, and responded with con- 
de.scending amu.sement to funny 
faces .'ind odd ge.stnres. When, a day 
or so later, we went to Milwaukee 
to .see Dr. Jacobs, we were again 
hoping for a miracle. 

but it was not to be. Dr. Jacobs, 
probably our foremo.st speciali.st on 
C(jnvulsive di.sorders in children, 
conlirmetl the diagno.sis. “It is corti- 
c;il atrophy. 'I'here is no doubt 
of it.” 

“Doctor,” .said Lorraine, “will it 
happen again."’’ 

“It rarelv .strikes twice in the s.'ime 
family,” he an.swered. “'I'he thing 
ff)r von to do is to have live more 
children. Vou cannot .save this one, 
but a lew more will save the 
parents.” 

In the sen.se of hoping for a cure, 
we never hoped again. Rut as John 
Peter’s prospects seemed worse and 
worse, our alTection and determina¬ 
tion to help him grew .stronger. 

l Ew rKiENDs knew of our situa¬ 
tion and were deeply interested. As 
I talked with them 1 di.scovered that 
others had sulTcred .similar mi.sfor- 
tnnes. This man whom I had known 
for years had a retarded child. With 
another it was someone in a remoter 
part of his family. In a way that I 
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Murv I'.a'i dcculcil ideas ubnui ihint!!i in 
Ijcnt'rul aiid her hunic in punieular. 
When Ian and &lic moved int<i their new 
flat it was Mary who decided on 
Clumbrae i'lirniiiirc. Ian would have 
preferred sonieihiiiK a litile less “modern” 
but Mary pointed out how well 
Ciiiiibrac mixed with the furniture they 
had, and how adaptable it was ton. 
Anyway they both aitreed on the oui- 
siandini>Iy fine eoiiMruetion (inside and 
out) of Cumbrac, and now Ian sings ns 
praises as though it was his own idea. 
Mary, of course, doesn't disillusion 


him . she's hankering for a Cttmbrae | 
Dining Suite and later perhaps, a| 
Bedroom Suite. In the illustration Maty 
is pictured heside two huriaontal 
bookcases, retailing at /,'i4.io.O each. 
These arc uvailiihle in oak or walnut, 
either hon/onial or vertical. All have 
easy running glass sliding doors, 
adinstable shelves and ten and a half feet 
of stacking space. 

On the left is the delightful Low Choiz. 

It is iiphiustercd with foam rubber ciiab* 
ions and is a wisely invested iCl3.lB.O> i 
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had not understood before, we were 
not alone. 

Most of these people had placed 
their children in institutions. That 
came with the force of a new idea. 

In January Dr. Albert stated the 
case: “Once it is clear that a child 
is hopelessly subnormal, there isn’t 
any question about the wisdom of 
putting him in an institution. Your 
wife won’t want to, but her life is at 
stake, too. You can’t do the child 
much good by keejiing him at home, 
and you can’t do yourselves an\i- 
thing but harm. J.,ct me make one 
suggcstitjii: see if you can place him 
in a Catholic institution.” 

1 was surprised. Dr. Albert is 
Protestant and 1 am a Jew. 

He went on. “A mentally defec¬ 
tive child is absolulelv helpless. It 
takes the f)alicnce (if an angel to 
care for him, and tlic Sisters arc 
more likely to have it than anyone 
else. Your own peace of mind will 
be greater if his care is entrusted to 
someone who sincerely believes that 
the spirit of God is in that child, 
and who regards her task as a duty 
done in a great cause.” 

15 y the end of January 1(^48 I had 
made up my mind that John Peter 
should be placed in an institution. 
It was a dc.sperale judgment made 
with a .sense that every hope of life 
was falling about my ears, but mak¬ 
ing up my own mind was the small¬ 
est part of the problem. Every day 
Lorraine was rcdcdicating herself 
to John- Peter’s care. It would not 
be easy to induce h<:r to let go. 


The first step was to find a suit¬ 
able institution. I finally learned of 
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one that seemed mo.st promising: 
St. Rita’s Home for Children, Wil- 
liamsville. New York, operated by 
the Felician Sisters. 

St. Rita’s would take infants and 
the rates were not beyond my reach. 
A vital question remained : Was St. 
Rita’s rc.sliictcd to children of 
Catholic parents.^ 

Back came Sister Rogers’s answer: 
“Our home is open to all, regardless 
of religious denomination, race or 
nationality.” 

More details came in another 
letter. ‘‘We admit all lowest ty[x*s 
of mental defectives, with the ex¬ 
ception of the convulsive type.” 
Had we come so close, to be de¬ 
feated by the exception.'* 

And tlien L(a'raine became preg¬ 
nant. Her d<jctor acKised me not to 
let her consider separation from 
Peter until late in her pregnancy, to 
avoid the pos.sibility of miscarriage 
resulting from emotional strain. 

coia.i) NOT eliminate grief, 
and did not try. But we did try to 
make the best <jf it. Lorraine's new 
pregnancy was, and was intended 
to be, a tonic to our spirits. 

In June we went to Washington, 
where 1 was to work for the summer. 
Peter was 17 months old, and Lor¬ 
raine was five months pregnant. 
Most of that summer is lost in an 
unhappy haze. The days were full 
and tiring, and so were the nights. 
The heat didn’t help. Peter ate 
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poorly and slept poorly, crying mis¬ 
erably a gfx)d deal oE the time. By 
August 1 we were all three ex¬ 
hausted. 

I was ready t(j concede that there 
was little we could dolor l*eter, and 
that, indeed, we might be giving him 
less than an institution could. At iH 
months he could still neither sit nr)r 
crawl, and he ajipearcd to he years 
away from walking. 

Lorraine and 1 had ncii discu.s.sed 
in.stitutional care for IVier al all, 
Ix’caiise it seemed clear that dccisifui 
and action ought to come close 
together. Now 1 put the whole thing 
up to her. 

1 .suppo.scd .she might have irtnible 
making up her mind. She didn'l. 
She saiil, “No.” I ler iMisiiion was 
.simple: .she loved Peuv devotetlly, 
and she asked nothing more, than 
the opportiuiitv ol giving a.s inucJi 
of her life a.s he could u.se to liKiking 
after him. 

In a grave, tcrribl\ firm wav Dr. 
B.iker told her, “Mrs. I'r.ink, you 
can't give vour .son the care lie 
needs, at home. C'aring lor rcl.irdctl 
children has to he done loviiiiiiv and 
alTecticaiatelv. hut with a certain 
imjier.sonalitv, too. It’s a j«ih that 
needs to he done with hxed hours, 
and with time till, and with holi¬ 
days.” 

Lorraine .said, “Bur thein.stitution 
will co.st money. If we put the money 
into having more space and .some 
help, why can’t wc dt) the .same job 
at homc.^” 

“Believe me, it always fails. 1'hink 


of the child to be born. You don’t 
really suppose that he can grow up 
normally in a hou.scwith a youngster 
a.s ill as Peter, 'fhe ten.sion is bound 
to communicate itself to the second 
child, who will Ik-coitic nervou.s and 
unhappy. You will not he able to 
give him the love and att'jntion he 
deserves.” 

T’hat hit Lorraine hard. It was so 
ohviou.sly true. 

I )r. Baker continued. “Mrs. Frank, 
unless you .separate your son from 
yourself, you will risk cverv Impor- 
t.'int v.ilue ol life lor vr)iir.self, for 
vour lulurc children, for your hus- 
liaiul; anil vou will give John Peter 
nothing hut an increasingly neurotic 
mother in return.’' 

When Dr. Baker left, Lorraine 
raced for Peter’s bedroom. She was 
standing over the crib when 1 
caught up with lier. 

^l■\v n\Ys hiier, after a particii- 
l.irly hot, exhaiKsting dav. when 
Peter had siilTercd an espeeially 
tiling time. I had what .seemed to 
he the start of a nervous breakdown. 
A year's .strain look its toll all at 
once. My temporary collapse shook 
Lorraine as nolhimielse had. When, 
a day or .so later. I told lier that I 
wanted Petev to he in an in.stitution 
and would insist on it iinle.s.s she 
objected very strongly, she said, 
“When.?” 

“Soon.” 

We have never, from then until 
now, discu.s.sed her thoughts about 
it. I have always siippo.sed that she 
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bowed not to please me but to save 
me from strains greater than she 
thought I could manage. 

Peter was still convulsive, but his 
medication was proving a good con¬ 
trol; perliaps St. Rita’s would take 
him. 1 talked to Sister Rogers, the 
head of St. Rita’s, on the telephone. 
She heard mv sturv. 'I hc time of 
her thinking was very long. Finally 
she .said, “You may bring your hoy 
on Saturday.” 

I went alone with Petey to liuf- 
falo. In the waiting crowd at the 
airport 1 saw Sisters ilressed in dark 
brown, with heavy wooden cro.sses 
alxnit their necks. Thev were warmly 

m ^ 

cordial, and Petev went t(j them 
without demur. Within an hour, wc 
were welcometl at .St. Rita's. 

As 1 put through a telephone call 
to Lorraine my he.irt was almtist 
light, for the (ir.st time in months. 
“Darling,” I told her, “it's all right. 
It’s a wonderful place.” 

“John, are you sure}" 

“Verv .sure. It’s far, far better 
than I had imagined any home might 
be. I saw manv children this after- 
noon, and not one w.is scowling, or 
sullen, or even crying. Peter should 
be happy here.” 

The mi.scrv in Lorraine’s voice 

j 

lightened. “I’m .so glad.” 

'I'hc capacity of Sr. Rita’s l lomc 
is 40 children, all untler five years, 
'fo care for them there are usuallv 
17 or t8 Sisters and three or four 
employees—l>cttcr than one adult to 
two children. I'his is a remarkable 
ratio, and a necessary one because 


of the great amount of care retarded 
infants need. 

The children include all imagin¬ 
able types of handicapped human 
beings. 'Fhc Sisters treat them with 
.special tenderness and con.sideration. 
'l'he.se ca.scs .seem to provide an 
added opportunity, or .special chal¬ 
lenge, to prove their devotion to 
Clod’s duties. The work is tcrrihlv 
h.ird, the hours extremely long. The 
mystery to me about the Sisters’ 
service to these retarded children is 
why they untlertake it. I asked one 
ol the Si.sters how she avoided feel¬ 
ing dcpre.s.setl. She replied simply, 
"II it were not for our .spiritual exer- 
ci.se.s, we coiilil not do it at all.” 

(S^iNCE 1 left Petev that day in 
1948, he has made slow, unsteady 
jx-ogress. Thai C^hri.stmas 1 went 
alone to .see him; his new little sister. 
Ciretclien, was only .six weeks ^)ld, 
and Lorraine had to stay with her. 
I found Petey well adju.stcd, clearly 
prospering. 

Hut when Lorraine and 1 went 
together to .see him in June 1(^9 
and again in .September, Sister Rog¬ 
ers ‘jravelv warned us that we mii.st 

4 

be prepared for the possibility that 
Petev would not live long. He was 
completely leeble and apathetic. He 
had not been ill, he had simply 
deteriorated. 

And then, miraculou.sly, he began 
to mend. When wc were there at 
C'hrislmas 1949, he was very much 
alive again. 

He is now between five and .six 
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years old and has been away from 
us for over three years, fie has been 
crawlinj* well over a year, and he 
can get into a sitting posiiicm easily. 
He is less alert than a ten- or ii- 
month'old child, but his develop¬ 
ment is roughly c<miparalile to a 
child’s of that age. \Ve are still 
hoping. We very much hope that 
he will be able to walk one day. 

(jreteben, our daughter, is a 
model of health at two aiul a half, 
and, if a father may be perinilled 
his immodesty, is sligiuK |iree(jei<ius 
mentally. She was an enormous 
help in bringing her parents back 
into a normal routine. 

The final adjustment is the one 
that time lakes care (»f. That i** 
peace of mind. It's like interest on 
a savings acciuint; notliing can be 
ilonc to speed it up, it lust ectines. 

One last word. Manx thousands ol 
chililren (»f IVtev'.s general class are 
born in America everx year. C.)iir ex¬ 
perience w.is in some respexts exeejx 
tionally fortunate: strong Iriends and 
brave families gave great assistanet*. 
1 wish that families less well situated 
than ours could come out as well. 

I*(istsrnf}f h\ 

Lorraine M'. Frank 

AMorNT of limetJi anvof life’s 
fiillilments will ever erase the night¬ 
mare fif that evening at .Melhodi.st 
I lospital when we hearil the diag¬ 
nosis that our son was “retarilcd." I 
remember saving that night: “We 
will nex’cr be happy again.” 

The astonishing thing is that that 


isn’t nccc.ssarilv true. There occurs 
an unconscious transformation of 
valuc.s, anti the smallest things give 
a happiness that had .seemed no 
longer ]K>ssible. Like the day Petev 
picked up an empty cup and tried 
to drink from it. 

The feelings of guilt attendant 
upon committing a thild to the 
permanent care of others arc over- 
Vt-helming. When the time came to 
con.sider putting Petey into an in- 
.stiluiion m\ wIkjIc rational machin¬ 
ery colia)iseti anil, with the urging 
of our doctors, I decided nothing 
and let John go ahead as they 
advised. 

A son doesn’t go out of a mother’s 
life without leaving a void, 'rbere 
have been hard limes. One particu¬ 
lar slab of misery was iiii our first 
xisit to St. Rita’s. 'Taking his picture 
with his babx sislfT proxed too 
much lor Tetev and he beg.m to 
cry. I tried to comlorl him and 
couldn’t, .md nnallv one of the 
.Sisters look him and comloi'ted him 
in the wav he li.id grown to know— 
not my way. It made me realize 
acutely that ihev, not I, were his 
mothers now, 

Ihit there are comjKn.saling pleas¬ 
ures. W’e xvere, not unn.itur.illy, 
xvorrieil about our little girl until 
she xva*; past the sf.iges of develop¬ 
ment Pelev nexer reached. WMicn 
she first sal up alone, we were infi¬ 
nitely more thrilled than mo.st 
parents are .it such ;i lime. And yet 
probably no achiexemenls of (Jrctch- 
en's will ever m.ilch the happinc.si 



1 had the first time Petey pulled 
himself up in a play-pen at St. Rita’s, 
and, holding on to the sides, walked 
around a few steps to get a toy he 
wanted. 

^Ln important footnote has now 
been added to Petey’s story. Hcforc 
I went to visit him in September 
1951, the Si.stcr Superior had writ¬ 
ten to say that Petev had enjoyed a 
“wonderful summer,"and that there 
would be a surprise for me. We 
know that nothing will ever bring 
Petev even rcmotclv close to nor- 
mal, so wc arc steeled never to cx- 
[x:ct much, even as a surprise. 

When I arrived. Sister Superior 
took me to the head of the .stairs 
that lead up from the playrt)om. 
There, coming up the stairs, by him¬ 
self, was Petev. I knelt and held 
out my arms to him, and he came 
into them, ungracefully and un¬ 
steadily, but walking with an un¬ 
mistakably proud grin on hi.s face 
and he put his head in mv lap. 'I'hen 


he looked up at the Si.stcr kneeling 
besiilc me, and .said happily, the 
first words I ever heard him s^x:ak, 
“Oh, Sister.” 

Petey now has a vocabulary of 
about half a dozen words, and he 
understands a few simple com¬ 
mands. Me walks con.siantly, can 
climb a .slide and come down bv 
himself, ant^ has obvious!v entered 
into new worlds of .sclf-amu.semcnt. 

rhe Sisters were ajxilogctic that 
they hat) not lx.*en able to teach him 
to say “Mummy.” lUit the Sisters 
are his “Mummy” now, and 1 
proudly thought that every time 
he handed me a toy and said, “Here, 
Sister,” he paid me the greatest 
compliment. 

I was glad all over again for our 
decision to place Percy at St. Rita’s 
and to keep in touch with him, 
making no preteme that our sick 
child had died, or perhaps never 
lived. W'e have the ha|)pinc.s.s that 
can come from l^notring that our 
.sf)n, though away, is happy him.self. 


I Our Couer this month .shows .Sir Malcolm .Sargent j 
I conducting the IklkC. Symphony Orche.stra in the ■ 
informal atmosphere of a rehearsal at the Royal i 
Fe.slival Mall. ' 

Sir Malcolm will be conducting the .same orches- 1 
tra in concerts at this, London’s newest centre of j 
music, on the Wednesdays before and after i 
Coronation day (May 27 and June 3). 

KI{tachrontc hy /. liunicll 



Nobel, the Prize-Giver 

Condensed from The S:itnrdav Review of Literature 
Norland Manchester 


V 

0 ; NE DAY in 1861 a group of 
i Paris bankers gave imp;t- 

-Jtient audience to a young 

man who said he had a big idea. 
He was a Swede; a thin, sickly, 
nervous chap, but with [)lcnty of 
assurance. 

“Messieurs,” he announced dra¬ 
matically, “1 have an oil that will 
blow up the globe!” 

The bankers jumped, but the 
vcning man calmly went on to ex¬ 
plain his new explosive. Shortly his 
hearers cut him olT. I’hc whole 
thing sounded impossible; anyway, 
who wanted the globe blown up: 

When Napoleon 111 heard about 
the young Swede, however, he 
spoke to a linancicr, and Alfred 
Nobel went back to Stockholm 
will) a draft for kxi.ooo francs. 
Thus the foundation was laid for 
the Nobel fortune. 

To Alfred Nooel there was noth¬ 
ing sinister about powerlul explo¬ 
sives. His father, LmmanucI Nobel, 
had been tinkering with them lor 
years, and had invented a naval 
mine used by Russia in the 
Crimean War. 

Alfred was the third of four 
brothers, and the puniest of the lot. 
His mother fought a constant battle 
to keep him alive. As a young man 


he travelled in Eurofx: and Ameri¬ 
ca; and in Paris he met a girl with 
whom he fell des|x:ratcly in love. 
She died. Saddened and embittered, 
Alfred returned at the age of 21 to 
his father’s factory, and there he 
went resolutely to work—for work, 
he decided, was all that life held 
for him. 

Emmanuel Nobel was convinced 
that nitroglycerine had great possi¬ 
bilities as an explosive, though it 
was used then chieflv as a .stimulant 
in heart ailments. Under certain 
conditions it would cxpltKlc, but no 
one knew just what these condi¬ 
tions were. Sometimes a container 
of the .stulT would fall to the ground 
with a thud, and nothing would 
happen; sometimes a .small jolt 
would cau.se a shattering explosion. 
Alfred and his father set out to tame 
nitroglycerine. 

(jraduallv Alfred took the le.id in 
the cxperinicnts, and arrived at the 
theory that the only sure way of ex¬ 
ploding the soupi.sh lii]uitl was to 
coniine it in a stout container and 
.set it ofT with a .sharp primary ex¬ 
plosion. He evolved the blasting 
cap—an invention still the basis of 
the whole nitroglycerine and dyna¬ 
mite indujitry. 

After securing Louis Napoleon’s 

'79 
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help, Alfred and his father went 
hopefully to work, hut nitroglycer¬ 
ine still would not lx:have. In May 

1864, an explosion killed the young¬ 
est son, Emil, and four workmen. 
Old Emmanuel was prostrated, and 
never recovered. 

The Nobels had no permit to 
work with explosives, and the 
authorities cracked down. Indomit¬ 
ably, Alfred kept on. I le moved his 
plant to a barge moored in a lake. 
Chemist, manufacturer, bookkeeper 
and demonstrator ail in one, he 
hardly tof»k time to eat, and suc¬ 
ceeded in ruining his iligestion for 
life. He would show the world, he 
said, that his blasting oil was safe. 

Within a vear the Swcdi.sh 
Covernment was using his “soup” 
to bla.st a terminal railway tunnel 
under Stockholm, and he had 
launched manufacturing companies 
in four countries. 

He was too optimistic; nitro¬ 
glycerine’s reign of terror was 
about to begin. One morning in 

1865, Nobel’s plant in Norway 
soared skyward. A few weeks later, 
a worker in Silesia tried to cut 
frozen blasting oil with an axe. They 
found his legs half a mile awav. 

The next April, 70 cases of nitro¬ 
glycerine blew up aboartl a .ship 
docked in Panama. Even the 
wharf and warehciuse ne.'irbv were 
wrecked and another ship badly 
disabled. Sixty [x:ople were killed, 
and the damage came to ^2(X},rx)o. 
A few days later, 15 persons were 
killed and.a^block ofliuildings was 


wrecked in San Francisco by a 
nitroglycerine explosion in an ex¬ 
press wagon. 

Alfred Nobel arrived in New 
York on a business trip shortly 
after the San Francisco blast, bear¬ 
ing boxes of “soup.” Flc was alxnit 
as welcome as the plague. People 
avoided him, and hotels turned him 
away. When he announced that he 
would give a public demonstration 
at a (]uarry, only about 20 men 
came to see the fireworks, and even 
they kept their disl.ance. Me poured 
a little of the terrible oil on a flat 
piece of iron, and then raised a 
hammer. The .spect.-itors ducked 
for cover. There was a .sharp report, 
but Nobel was unharmed. 1 le 
coaxed them nearer, and in a drv, 
scientific manner explained that 

onlv the oil struck bv the hammer 
# • 

exploded. You couldn't blow olT 
the lot, he said, without confinin» 
it. 'I’hen he touched a match to the 
puddle. It burned, but didn’t ex- 
plcxle. 

For two hours Nobel put the 
mysterious giant through its paces, 
lie (ini.shed the performance with 
some real blasts, to show what it 
would do when given its head. 'I’he 
crowd went awav convinced. 

Although Nobel's olTice was now 
swamped with orders and a fortune 
was within reach, he almost failed 
that year. Several countries passed 
laws forbidding the u.sc of Nobel’s 
“soup,” and ships refu.scd to carry 
it. A .safe nitroglycerine had to lx; 
invented. So Alfred Nobel invented 
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it, though some s.'iy it was an 
accident. 

In northern (Icrmany there is a 
light, absorbent earth called ^iesel- 
guhr. Nobel’s workers ran out of 
sawdust and used the earth in pack¬ 
ing nitroglycerine cans. The story 
is that one of the cans leaked, and 
Nobel noticed that the /(ieselguhr 
drank it up like blotting-paper, lie 
mixed three parts of “soup” with 
one part of l{iesetgiihr and his 
prayers were an.swered. 'I'he stulJ 
could be kneaded like putty and 
packed in cartridges and it was safe 
to ship. Nobel callecl it dvnamite. 
Within ten \’ears, 15 Nobel plants 
were turning out six million pounds 
annually of the new explosive. 

At 40, Alfred Nobel lound him¬ 
self a jonelv, exhaiJ.sted. melanchitlv 
man, with no interests outside his 
work anti few acquainlanees out¬ 
side his companies. 

He tried to alter his wa\ of life. 
He bought a line house in Paris. 
He returned to Shelley, the god ol 
his lx)vhocxl. and had an idea of 
writing, but he was equally at 
home in six languages, and c<»uld 
never make up his mind which U) 
use. P.ven in conversation he wan¬ 
dered from one to another, uncon- 
sciou.sly slipping into the language 
which the topic suggested. 

Nobel was a prtKligious reader, 
not only of technical books, but of 
(xietry and philo.sophy. He liked 
those writers who iKjl.stered his be¬ 
lief in the constant progress of 
humanity. Manv of his letters—he 


PRIZE-GIVER’' ' j8r^ 

often wrote 50 a day—were ex¬ 
haustive discussions of new novels, 
plays, and books of vcr.se. He 
started two novels which he never 
hni.shed and lute in life he wrote a 
play, in which he became com¬ 
pletely absorbetl. 

because he wanted to entertain, 
he consideretl marriage, but since 
his early love affair he hadn't met a 
woman he thought he could get on 
with. He made cvnical remarks 
about wome-n, for he was de.sper- 
atelv shv and believed him.self so 
repulsive that no woman would 
marr\ him except for his monev. 
Yet whenever an attractive woman 
made a determined attempt to be 
nice to him, he o{x:ned up like a 
(lower. 

It was his loneline.ss that led to 
the cslabli.shmcnt of the peace 
pri/.e. 1 lis corres|Kinilence was in 
six languages, and it was not easy 
to find a gtHjd secretary anti an ac¬ 
complished linguist in »)ne person. 
He hated hiring secretaries, because 
he dreadetl dismis.sing them. 

In 1876 he tried once more, and 
bertha Rinskv, a bohemian coun- 
te.ss, ' nsw'ered his advertisement. 
She was an attractive woman of 30, 
well educated, charming in man¬ 
ner anti a gtM)d listener. Nobel’s 
gl(K)m\, kindlv and occasionally 
sarcastic manner a[)pealed to her. 
He, in turn, was much impressed, 
but before she had actually eji- 
tered her duties, she eloped 

with young bart)n von Suttnwr. 

The couple worked for the Red 
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Cross during the RussevTurkish 
War. The Baroness came l)ack ap¬ 
palled by what she had seen, and 
wrote a passionate anti-war novel. 
Soon she was a rcL(jgni'/,ed leader 
ill the |H*acc movement. The Baron¬ 
ess and Alfred Nobel had remained 
firm friends, and now she appealed 
to him to help in the movement. 

Nobel predicted that his high 
explosives would pul an. end lo war 
sooner than her peace meetings, be 
cause as military weapons Iveame 
more deadly, horrilied nations 
would disband their troops. 

In spite of his doubts, Nobel tle- 
cided lo leave his fortune—which 
amounted to about ^'z.ofxi.ooo- -lo 
found a prize lor ilistinguished 
peace workers. I.aier he included 
the prizes for science and literalure. 
He intended these aw.irils, not as 
crowns of success, but as lifebelts 
for sinkin^I iieniuses. Yet the Icrnis 
of his loosely drawn will made it 
impossible for the award commit¬ 
tees to consider the financial stains 
ol the recipients. 

Nobel turned his back on Paris 
w'hen the l-’rench (lovernment. 
alarmed because he hail sold his 


smokeless powder lo Italy, jilaceil 
re.strictions upon his work. He 
lived his remaining tla\s in austere 
solitude at San Remo, Italy. When 
his brother Ludwig. whi> had made 
a fortune in oil, died, the h'rench 


papers thought it was Allred; and 
he ha<I the peculiar satisfaction of 
reading his own obituaries. They 
were not complimentary. 


After his unhappy cxjx^rience in • 
Sweden, Alfred Nc)lx:l se.irchcd fur 
and wide for a suitable place in 
which tti manufacture nitroglycerine. 

1 le linally hit on Ardccr, a lonely 
spot among the sand-dunes of Ayr¬ 
shire, and here in he made the 

first batch of e\|>l«)sive from which a 
great industry arose. Ardeer, still the 
l.irgest explosives works in I‘'.iiro)K‘. 
employs over |X'(»ple and be¬ 

longs to the division of I.(M. Ltd. 
which bears Nobel's n.iinc. 

At Sati Remo he sjxmt most of 
his lime working on synthetic rulv 
i)er and artificial silk. His heart 
began to give out, and he went 
lo .specialists. He laughed when 
they prescribed nitroglycerine. He 
bought a sphygtnograph, watched 
the line which showed the irregu¬ 
larity ol bis pulse, and pointed out 
lo his friends the degree of varia- 
lion that would kill him. On 
lX*ccmher to, i8y6, he died. 

Before his death Nobel had 
ahandoned the idea that more 
jx)werfijl killing agents would 
frighten the nations into |icacc. He 
pinned his faith on something very 
like the League of Nations. 

At first, lie did not intend to 
found a perpetual peace prize. He 
suggested that it he di.seontiniicci 
at the end of ^o years, for he be¬ 
lieved that if international jicace 
were not a.ssurcd by then, the world 
wfiiild relapse into barbarism. He 
said that in 1893. It was just 30 
years later that an Au.slrian house- 
painter led a putsch in Munich. 
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about the growth and care of your hair, 
enclosing yld. in stamps, to Silvikrin 
Laboratories l.imited (Dept. BH-16A), 
County Building, Honcypot I.anc, 
Stanmorc, Middlesex. 

Silvikrin 

THE HAIR’S NATURAL FOOD 



the sparkling 


* I ' • ’ ■ 

\t i 



drink 


replaces 
lost energy 

rOR YOUNG AND OLD 








tliat Lucozadc b invaJuablt bccauM it repiaro 
l«t energy so quickly and «fcJy MorecJcr. tfa» 
delicjow Glutost dunk tan bt absorbed by the 
most delicau. system without anv diAeulty 
whatever 1 very nu-mbir of the family needs 
t,u( oMde—espe« lallv m iimts oi sickness. 

Get a bottle tor jiour home 

2 6 plus 3d bottle deposit (leturnable' 

8d plussd boule deposit (retumabh) g 

Lucozade n umA by 




DOLTORS and NURSES ui UINICS, 

hospitals, nursing homes and blHOOXS 


LUCOSADR tin • mBAT IWBST ROAD, BRENTPOHD, MIDDX 






A change is good for us all, but wc housewives too often tend to 
oixicr the same goods each week, serve the same dishes, follow 
the same methods of working. IJave a change! I've got ten gtxxl buys 
for you this month that you may never yet have shopped for. Some 
you can even try at m expense beyond the cost of a card to me. 


A **change** for breakfast is welcomed 
by the whole family--especially .it this time 
of year. So if vou’rc not already earing 
WHHTABIX, what 
abtiut serving this diH'er- 
ent cereal ttimorrow? 
The “cakes” of crisp, 
malty a’ho/e wheat ran be 
eaten in lots of ways — 
with milk alone ... or 
buttered and marma- 
lade-d ... or with bacon 
on top (an ideal snack, 
this!). Mere’s an energy-giving food (really 
nice!) that will keep Tathcr and the children 
satisfied and full of go all morning. And 
cijtaply! How about a sample pack of Weeiabix 
and recipe leaflet FREE? Then write today to 
me AliaonGrey, 1 Albemarle St., London,W.l. 


The thing to 
achieife with make¬ 
up rexlay is an all- 
over finish that 
makes your skin 
lcM)k uaturaily flaw¬ 
less. .-\nd for this 
eH'ect CIO'l’Y have a 
new liquid tint foun¬ 
dation base that’s 
matchless. It’s called INSTANT BliAU I’Y. 
You finger-print it on over face and neck, 
then powder on top. It hides little veins 
and blemishes, flatters the tone and texture 
of your skin, stj that powder merely seems 
the hifMim on a narurvilly lovely complexion! 
Instant Hcaury is made in three shades— 
Naturelle, A/alce and (lontinemale—price 
7;'6d. And it’s not drying to the skin. 




1 used to say I’d rather endure moths than the smell nf moth 
repellents. But now I’ve met a ptjsitivciy loathsome-to-moths 
invention that’s flower-snvet ti> put among your clothes. It’s the 
RACASy\N Moth Repellent and Air rreshener Block. Yes, it’sanair 
freshener, too —you just hang up the block in the container it comes 
in to keep toilets, IxithrtKims, sickrooms nicc-snielling. The Riica.san 
is made of paradichlorheii/x;nc, a big word for a big bclp in making 
home sweet home! In six dilferenc perfumes, price i/3d. from 
chemists, grtxxrs and ironmongers. 



You don’t need me 

2^3911 s.AiTorAs?''t: 

and does. But what’s 
wu’are thehandyl iitle 
circular dressings 
called PATCMfc'lTKS 
which Hlastoplast make specially 
for hiding shaving nicks, insect 
bites and pimples. They’re made 
waterproof lilasttiplast— flesh-coloured 
plastic that’s proof against wet, oil and de¬ 
tergents. Once on, 1 bet no one would detect 
them—^they’re' so skin-like, cling so 
smoothly, cannot frayf. To introduce! tham, 
ghri a Uul^.pnckat of Patcketles 

WeicB 



of 



One of the miracles of 
modem times is the 
VILl'X cloth. It’s a tea- 
cloth that amazingly has 
t»j be used damp —yet it 
polishes the crocks while 
it dries them, makes 
glasses and silver ^/ro/?/! 
When it gets too wet, 
just wring and go on 
using ... no soggy tea towels hanging about, 
no having to dry, iron or mend them. It's 
also a duster, picks up dust without spread¬ 
ing it. With its saving of time and trouble, 
Vilex is marvellous, and really cheap at 
4/} id. If Boots or your fayourite atote 
g/ak dt, write to . J 










In aiioclation with NANCY SASSER 


lyjkcd in a special 
way that makes them extra crisp, extra 
brown and deliciously milly in Havour. In- 
cumparahle with cheese, they’re also a boon 
to have by if you’re serving drinks—men 
love their crackling crispness! I'hcy’rc 
grand, t<x>, for supper or cocktail savouries 
with something piquant on top -like piite, 
anchovies or cheese sprcsid. Jacob's 1 ligh- 
Bsikes—11 d. a h:ilf-()ound loose or i/- a pkt. 



uvarers—a 4-days’ supply of STHRA- 
DliNT, the cleanser that’s math for the jab of 
keeping artificial teeth immacitlale. No doubt 
you've seen the Steradent advertisement— 
Granny bathing liaby with startling statc- 
tnent above: “She’s bathing her grandson 
and cleaning her teeth’’. Well, that’s 
exactly what Steradent docs—all by itself— 
purifies, disinfects and daxxlingly cleans 
your plate while you’re doing something 
else. With Steradent’s safe, oxygen-cleaning 
action, dentures lose stains, feel nicer and 
keep their lit better. But test it FREE! Write 
for Steradent 4>davs’ sample to me, Alison Grey, 
The Reader’s Disest, 1, Albemarle Street, 
London, W.l. 


What shall I sen>e 
for sweets 1 1 Ii>w 
often I’ve solved that 
pnihleni by getting a 
packet of liROWN 
& mLSON I'LAV- 
OUKHD CORN- 
b'LOUR out of the 
larder I My family 
love blancmanges made with this famous 
cornflour, because they’re firm yet creamy, 
and the flavours arc cxtr.i delicious. You get 



Strawberry, Raspberry and Vanilla in one 
packet, and the Chocolate (sii-pcrb!) by it¬ 
self. fiver tried Mavoured (iornfloiir hd — 
the chocolate w'ith pears, the vanilla with 


any stewed fruit? 'fhen da —it wins praise 
all round. Remember, it’s Hntwn & Poison 
I'lnvuuicd Cornflour you want. 


If you can’t “go 
down to Kew in 
lilac time,** here's 
the next best thing 
. . . enjoy the scent 
of lilacs every rime 
you wash. 'I'huse 
spucialists in soap— 

CUSSONS—have 
made a new toilet 

soap called LILAC^ BLOSSOM which I’m 
sure you’ll /ove. The perfume is delicious, 
and the soap itself makes you feel “expen¬ 
sive’’ as you wash—its lather is so bland and 
soft, the oval tablet (hand-finished) so heavy 
in your hands. Yet Lilac Blossom is only 
i/6<.l. for an extra big tablet. Get the Talcum 
eu suite. A bargain at 2/-. Gtxxl chei.lists 
everywhere stock Cussons toiletries. 




A little self-indulisence works wonders for a woman when she’s 
feeling tired and “blue’’. The luxury 1 give myself ar such rimes is a hot 
bath with a BA'l'I-lJOY in it. The eoM/ort of that soft and scented water 
is halm to weary limbs. Tiredness (lows away, spirits revive . . . you 
step out feeling cherished, charming, re-banil 1 suspect we’ll all need 
buoying up with Bathjoys next monthl So how thoughtful of Kcckitis 
to pack 6 Bathjoys inside a golden Coronation Box with Royal coach 
a-top. It's lovely to keep, grand for a gift and only 2/6d. 


BIRO CROSSWORD No. 4 

Solution to Punlo on Pm* 7 


. ACROSS: ), Stoic: 8, Sliaht: 9, Opaque:■ 10, Onion; 


27, Raiment; 30, Adrift; 32, Torpor; 33, Chair; 34, Radish; 
35, Evenly; 35. Yokel. 

DOt^N: 1. Almost i 2, ^|enda; 3(.Srariijp;_4, ^mit; 
5. Concord; ^ ^ ** .... 

IS, Trace: R 
‘23, Wastrel: 


















Thousands acclaim new 
Wisdom toothbrush 

Bea^s both nylon and bristle 


T in: new \Visdt)rn Flextron has been 
on the markee only a month or 
two. Yet already it has hundreds (jI 
thousands of enthusiastic users. And 
no wtjndcr. 

Wisdom Flextron is a new, im¬ 
proved kind of nylon, [t has all the 
adviinta^cs of ordinary nylon (lasts 
Ioniser, doesn't break or 1*0 so!.vii:y), 
plus the essential liveliness and snap- 
back of the finest natural bristle. 
wonder W'isdom F'lexlron users are so 
happy' with their new ttiothbrushes ! 

ravE uir, advantac.i:.s 

Flextron j^ives you these live bi': 
advantat^es: 

I Flextron tufts are more lively than 
ordinary nylon ---they probe into 
every liidden crevice. 

z EHextron is liner than onlinary 
nylon, nivinii; it the gentleness of 
bristle. VVonderful for pedishing ! 

3 F’lextron won't \\ ilt. hend it as imich 
as you like, it springs right back. 

4 F’lextron tufts can’t snip off with 
wear. y\nd like the tufts in all W isdom 
ttjothbrushes they arc ptrmanmtiy 
anchored. 

5 Flextron maintains ‘ iiew brush” 
efficiency' day in, day out. Your 
Wisdom Flextron brush will la^t much 
longer than any natural bristle brush, 
and at least as long as any ordinary 
nylon brush. ^ 


WHAT IS “correct sitape”.^ 

“Gurcct shape” is the name used by 
W'isdom to describe the unkjue bend 
in the handle of every W'isdom timth- 
brush. 'I'his design is based on the 
findings of a recent survey among 
5,000 leading dentists, the majority ol 
whom specifietl this shape. It makes 
correct brushing easier. 

ACT now! 

Don't neglect your iccih a day l«>nger. 
Cjive them the care they ileserve with 
a new W'isdom Flextron. 

Recent dental survey shows that 7 
otit of every 10 toothbrushes ntjw in 
use neeil tl placing. Me w'ise —rej^lace 
yours with a new \\-isdom Flextron, 
the toothbrush with the greatest 
invi.*ntion since nylon. 



Alade hv jUJis Lld.^ of Hertford, 

Kho made the world's first toothbrush in 1780 




fill up and feel the difference 


SHELLS 


















































NOW- 
BINDERS 
FOR YOUR 

Reader’s 

Digest 



Probably, like many of our readers, you already keep 
your old copies of The Reader's Digest. They contain 
so much that is of kistinft interest and value. 

Far the best way to keep your Digests is in these 
special library binders. Each holds half a year's copies, 
so that the articles and stories you enjoyed reading c.m 
become a permanent part of your library ' -a store of 
interest and entertainment that grows year by year. 
Order direct from us, enclosing cheque or postal order. 
Prices Include postage in the United Kingdom. 


TWO STYLES 


In iMiultitmelv ItHtletl in 

gtthi, with me mi tlip\ fur 

I hr niiiyiiziiir. V'D 


In a pliii 

/H/ll" /fi 

in ^nld o 


red hiiuhni{ with rord 
6 i-D/iii's, litir . 

'he hill k. T'O 


AND AN INDEX FOR HANDY REFERENCE FREE ON REQUEST 

To help you put your finger at onee on the article or story 
you would like to read again. The Reiuier's Digest publishes 
twice a year an index of contents, which is yours for the ask¬ 
ing. Just write to us on a postcard, giving your name and 
address, and bv will send you a copy free of charge, every six 
months if you wish. . 4 ddre.\.s your postcard to "Index" .. . 


The Reader’s Digest Association Ltd 

7. QLD' BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 




THE 11*0 CROSSWORD N0.4 


CLUES ACROSS 

3 Hls philosophy Is fatallsllu (5) 

8 A garden alfllction that Is 
mostly not very heavy (0) 

9 Barring 8 across t>choudcd (6) 

10 F'ew can assist at Its mutilation 
dry-eyed (5) 

11 One anirlo a naughty boy may 
know protty well (8) 

12 With third and last letters 
interchanged this bird would 
form nn liielusiva lino ((i) 

13 Disgrace to rc{u.-h wlien cur¬ 
tailed (71 

IG But for its work the port might 
get bottled up (7) 

19 Tills is tAking loo much to 
oneselT (3) 

20 An oaf who would be flnorod 
and beaten If he lost his head 

(D 

21 A fisherman would have little 
success w’lthout this on hls 
hook (4) 

22 It will not turn to go in of its 
own iieeuitl (5) 

21 MKluri' of tiun: and tea that Is 
very good Ui eat.! (3, 4) 

27 Clothing that is torn about 
design (7) 

30 True of thn ship that lost 22 
Ufio.ss? <G) 

32 In a ^lug ilil.s is excaisablc. but 
not in heiiltliv liiiniaiis ci) 

33 It lia.s lour legs, and is ol'.cn 
put at the iiiidrile of .stnble.s r.'ii 

34 Course lor an niHsi, uppiireiiily, but he 
miglil lake a looted ohicetion to it ou 

35 I’lainly williout any up:' and downs Oh 

30 A tree counli-vm.iii, Lhinigli a symbol of 

slnveiy to ninny (H) 

CLUES DOWN 

1 Nut quite part of ihe normal M.O.’s task iGi 

2 A good guide as to what to do at rnoelmg iiij 

3 Tliero's noUiing In biiullng st'ilf for l.tyiirr 
lip l7) 

4 Don't mind what this word tells you, pul 
It in! (4) 

5 Agrocment one could have many on a sti ing 
with (7) 

6 Is a donkey able to be put into tins? (til 

7 Animal iiovei-ing on mineral is all the lagn 

(i)< 



13 I'.ntireiy exclamatory idea of dioty (5) 

14 rrovocaiive remark mostly of relative sig- 
nillfgtnce t-j) 

15 Ju«t the mci'cst Indication of equine gear (5) 

Hi Miglit be freed, but hotter put it off (S) 

17 Did lie make rims with it. or was his style 
awkward.' (.'O 

13 lie dons the Job In Just a mechanical way (5) 

22 In an iiicomplelc way do some artistic work 
while (lying (7) 

23 WnlLer'.s beronio rather a ne’er-do-well l7t 

25 Stale joint in Lancs. (G) 

26 Ifo can make play with good opinions (6) 

28 When communist spirit turns up, look out for 
crime at Its wor.si! (G) 

20 Ju.st tiic sort of fvinl who w’Culd get hlmsrir 
In Llic soup! (ti) 

31 Tlip hoi-sn wltli a kick (4) 


H 


O 

iro 


Solutum to thi' liiro Crossword is on Page 3 

Iteta 


C^ROSSWORO enthusiasts will find the new Biro “Controlled Flow recharge” 
enhances the ease and comfort of Biro writing. Science and engineering have 
combined to produce a perfect writing medium wliich never fails to write 
clearly and easily without smudge or blubs. 




mmc 

bHwrb jusi' 
right! 


nottoolHtle... not too much... 

(no Raaot dra^) (no Razof dog') 




A gracious welcome 
to your guests 


20/- bottle • 10/6 half-bottle 


COMPLETE IN HOLDER 2/- STICK 1/3 

























reydt zs; 





A highly developed sense of touch will enable a blind man 
to play his part in a competitive world with confidence and 
skill. St. Dunstan's trains war-blinded Servicemen and 
women in many crafts and professions, by teaching hands to 
take the place of eyes. Great work is being done, but the 
costly training and welfare depends entirely upon voluntary 
contributions. Please help St. Dunstan's to carry on this 
vital work by remembering St. Dunstan's in your will. 

★ 

St. Dunstan’s is not a hospital 
in the sense of the National Health Service 

All information from Sir Ian Fraser, M.P. 

ST DUNSTAN’S 

I, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON. W.l 


(Regisund In accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948) 


Why is 

THE SUNDAY TIMES 

becoming the most discussed 
of all Sunday newspapers ? 


The reputation and influence 
of THE SUNDAY TIMES havc 
always been unique in British 
journalism. Now, every week, 
it is finding many new readers, 
extending its influence to the 
younger generation and con¬ 
solidating its reputation with 
their elders. 

Why? Because it is a news¬ 
paper which moves with the 
times. Its news services, both 
home and foreign, arc and 
always havc been unrivalled. 
Its reviews of books, plays, 
films, music and the arts 
generally are and always have 


been unsurpassed. But over 
and above these things, and 
all its other famous weekly 
contributions, from finance to 
fashion, from gardening and 
country life to radio and 
travel, is the spirit of the 
paper: humane, ever young, 
ever progressive. 

THE SUNDAY TIMES haS no 
use for mere pedants or doc¬ 
trinaires. Every week it en¬ 
riches the minds of its readers 
in a hundred ways. That is one 
reason why the Sunday times 
is becoming the most discussed 
of all Sunday newspapers. 



Here’s the Cleanest 
Coolest Shave yet! 

THE SECRET IS COLGATE’S 
RICHER ’MENTHOMLENDED’ LATHER 

N o more rhoppy. painful shaves! No slinging ra 40 r 
rush! Because Colgate Lather is made from pure, rich 
creams specially blended with menthol, for a cleaner, 
cooler sha^e. Its richer, creamier lather gels right in and 
softens the toughest whiskers. Meanwhile the menthol in¬ 
gredient in Colgate begins its cooling action. It ea.scs the 
tendercst skins—leaves your face glowing with a cool re¬ 
freshing tingle. Ask for “mentholated" Colgate 
Lather Shaving Cream, today. You'll gel 
the cleanest, coolest shave po«sihlc. 






Colgate's richer, creamier 
liillicr is scieiili/icaUy 
bleiiileil for a 
cleaner, cooler shave. 

l/6d. and 2/6d. 


Whot about YOUR future? 

fobt the LC.S. NOW-llie School thot has hilMl over 150.000 otitbliloys men since 1045! 


Are you in a rut or are you going ahead? Do 
you want a better job and better pay? If so, let 
the I.C.S. train you by post in your own home. 
Just tell us which Profession. Industry or business 
you are interested in. Here's your opportun¬ 
ity! Post coupon TODAY for FREE BOOK. 


I Government Depart- 
j ments. Hospital auth- 
I orities and hundreds of 
I employers use and a 
I endorse I.C.S. 


All I.C.5. tut t 

books and * 
manuals sup- I 
plied become 
ihe student's ^ 
properly. 




EXkMmiTIOHS. Technical. 
Commercial, Profeiiional, 
Educational and Civil Ser* 
vice. Examination can¬ 
didate! coached until 
successful. Moderate fees 
include allbooks required. 


I Home Study 
! Courses. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS WE TEACH 
Accountancy A Auditing Farming (kribic & L ivc'^lnck) 


opfminfMrr/ 


Advertising 

Architactura A Building 
Coal Mining 
Commarclal Art 
Commercial Training 
Oraughamanship 
(aute wMch branch) 
Engineering 
(all branches) 


Horticulture 
Journalism 
Radio A T.V. 
Salesmanship 
Sales Management 
Surveying 

(state which branch) 
SiMrt Story Writing 
Woodworking 


Reduced Terms 
to H.M. Forces 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Dept. I78C, InlEinalionil Buildings, Kingswuii Union, W.C.2 

Please send book on subiect . 


■ Name. . 

I (BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 

I Addiess. 


Dept. ITfte, I.C.S.. 71, Kingiwsy, W.C.2. 











This is DHy SMIF 

(.ooks awful, doesn't it? f.s your 
hair dry, scruiVy, unmanageable, 
dandrutl'-neekod, like this? Then 
buy' Vaseline ’ HairTonic today! 





Scruffy hair 
puts people off! 

Here's how to end 

0«y SCAtF 

Ip you have scruffy hair, you may not realize how 
awful it looks! Flakes of dandruff in the parting, or 
on the collar . . . that lifeless, unmanageable hair — 
Dry Scalp can spoil the smartest appearance. 

Start to use ^ Vaseline’ Brand Hair Tonic, and 
you’ll notice a wonderful difference almost immedi¬ 
ately. Hair will look bright and healthy, comb easily, 
and stay tidy all day; dandruff will soon disappear! 
All you need is a regular massage with a few drops for 
20 seconds every day; don't rub—just work it in 
' I I jjimiijLijiiMiuuM gcntly, muving the 






whole scalp. 

This treatment is 
really economical, 
loo! So buy some 
‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic and start 
using it to-day. 
You'll sot)n find 
that it'll make the 
world of difference! 


What u dilTercncc! 
When you end Dry 
Scalp with ‘Vaseline' 
Hair Tonic, your 
scalp feels better, 
your hair slays well- 
groomed all day. 


Vaseline* HAIR TONIC 

THE DRESSING THAT ENDS DRY SCALP 

4c ‘VBMlinu’ b till' rTKi-tered Lruile mark nt Ihr Ulg. Co. Ud 
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GOLD 

FRUIT JUICE 
COCKTAIL 




ts^ 


SAYS NANCI / 
CROMPTON C 

Royal Command 
Performance Star 

“Yes!” say 
Nanci Crompton. 
“After a strenuous 
performance, 1 
find that Britvic 
Gold refreshes me, 
and gives me the 
energy so essential to 
one in my profession. 


No. 2 in the 
Series “How 
to tell a good 
cocktail.’*Send for this amus- 
ing,beautifuliy - produced 16- 
page booklet. Write to 
British Vitamin Prod¬ 
ucts Ltd. (Dept. 112), 
West House, Uroom- 
(ieid Road, 
Chelmsronl, Essex. 


f> ** 


p. f’i Jjf' 




GOLD 



AT 

YOUR 

RCSTAURANT, 
CLUB, OR LOCAL 




Also Pinaapple, Grape¬ 
fruit and Orange Pure 
Fruit) uices and Tomato 
Juice Cocktail. 

•Awarded GOLD 
, MEDAL —BRUS¬ 
SELS, FEB., 1953. 


AMPLEX 


CHLOROPHYLL TABLETS 

and be sure 

of breath 

and body freshness! 

Yes, be sure of personal freshness with 
Amplex Chlurnphyll Tablets. And be 
sure they arc Amplex Tablets you get. 
That’s because Amplex and m/y Amplex 
contains Gordon Young U.V. Activated 
Chlorophyll, which is ten times more 
cfFcctivu. One tiny Amplex ends all 
breath odours in seconds, gives full 
protection from body odours. Remember 
Amplex is the original chlorophyll 
tablet. It’s proven by millions. 

Get Amplex Chlorophyll Tablets 
today. 6d.t 1/9 and 5/3 





Win Friends, Popularity With 
Little Tricks of Everyday Talk 


A well-knnwn piililislicr reports there 
is u niiiiple teehniijiie of everyday 
conversation wliich can pay you real 
dividciidH in itotli social and pro- 
t'cHsioiiul advanceiMcril and works like 
iiuifric to f'ivc you added poi»e. self- 
coiilideiiei* and greater popidarily. 
'I'lic details oT this method an: 
descrihed in a raseiiialiti^ laaiklet. 
‘■Ad\eiiliires in tloiiversalioii,'' sent 
free on request. 

According to this pidtiisher. many 
people do not realise how iimf‘h they 
could influence others simply hy what^ 
ley say and how they say it. 
Whether in liiisiness. at social 


riineliniis, or even in casual cun versa* 
tiuiis with new uci]uaiiitances, there 
are ways in which yon cun make 
a (rood ifiipn'ssiun every time yon 
talk. 

To acquaint more readers of this 
paper with the easy*lo-rollow rules 
for fleveloping skill in e\ cry day con¬ 
versation, the publishers have printed 
full details of their iiiterestiii<r -elf- 
trainini; method in a 2i-]iU{:e booklet, 
which will be scut free to anyone who 
requests it. The address i-* ('.oiixersa- 
tion Studies (|)e|)t. Rf»/('S 0 ), Marjile, 
(ihesliire. t'nclose 2Ad. stanqi for 
postage. 


VYKMIN now adds the IMPORTANT VITAMIN B.6. 
TO ITS 7 OTHER VITAMINS 


VII AMIN B6 is the blood piiriller and skin 
cleaner. 'I o perform that function it 
acts principally on the blood, thereby 
helping to prevent 'ts well as to correct 
skin disorders. livery vitamin in 
VYKMIN is important. liach vitamin has 
u special fimciion, hut they all help each 
other. 

HiL'Aiisi- of the lltcinpeuiic cllicacv of VYIvMliN'.S 
viluniins anJ iniiicruis ihc.v arc prescribeiT hy doc- 
loR. all uvvr the world U) prcvciii .ind korrcci such 
common uilmciils as undue lirvdiiess, (lencral 
weakness and debiliiv, Ircaucni s-olds. anaemia, 
blood and skin disorders, ncivcs, |H*riodic digesiisc 

t||K m H CombiMd 

m H Compiai 

VyKitiin 

▼ f YITAMIN MINERAL CAPSULES 


iipseis— yes, and many even more serious conditions 
rcL|iiirm |4 consi.iiii medical care. 

MU' iiMi V oosACii- of VYKMIN'S 8 lilc-giving 
MMiiiins : A, HI. B2. C\ D, I-, PH (Nicoiiiiumidcl 
|iliis the ne>sl> added ama/ing skin and bloos 
siiamin. 110, uill suppl> >ou vkitli your dail> siia 
min needs. The Jails dosage is based upon ihi 
reciiinniendalioiis of the British Medical Assi'Cia- 
liisn ai'i'l other ssciild eminent aulhoriiies. lo Ihest 
are addesi a high potenes s)!' such essential minerals 
as caleium. phosphorus, iion and manganese. 
On each packet of VYKMIN are printed the speei* 
lie units of vitamins and minerals contained in 
each eapsule. 

(iKiiwiojt: inn OKI N and |>ci>ple .ipproaching 40 
need vitamins and minerals most. I lies help you 
to enjoy eseclleni health and gise sou added 
vilulily. 

Obtainable at ehcnnsls. Hoots and T imolhy Whites 
One month's lupply 8/9d. 1 sso ssccks' supply 4,9d. 

Write for fire Vitamin-Mineral booklet lo : 
Roberts Pharmneeulirai f.aboratories. Dept. P.2a 
1211 Baker Street. l.ondoii, W.f. 
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The “Hoover” is the only cleaner that beats... 
as it sweeps... as it cleans. It is by this gentle 
beating action that it removes the damaging, 
trodden-in grit from your carpets, and so pro¬ 
tects them and makes them last longer. It is also 
equipped with easy-to-use cleaning tools which 
keep the whole house clean from top to bottom. 
Ask your Hoover Dealer to demonstrate. 



H.P. TERMS 
READILY AVAILABLE 

Ask your Hoover Dealer to show 
you the superb range of latest 
models. There’s one exactly right 
for four home and your pocket. 


If you already have an electric cleaner 

and it has perhaps seen its best days, replace it now with 
one of the latest I foover models—anti sec the difference. 


WHY THE “HOOVER" 
IS DIFFERENT 

The “Hoover” incor¬ 
porates an exclusive 
feature, the Agitator, 
which gently beats the 
carpel on a cushion of air and so 
extracts the trodden-in grit. At 
the same time it brushes the pile 
erect and removes all dirt by 
powerful suction. 





YOU*LL BE SO MUCH HAPPIER WITH A HOOVER 

^HOOVER 

aiao. TXADi Max CLEANER CiS Ct 
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Motorists everywhere acclaim the 
superlative quality of Esso Extra — 
star product of Europe’s most modetn 
refinery at Fawley near Southampton, 

From the moment you fill up with 
Esso Extra you will Feel a tremen¬ 
dous improvement — smooth silent 
power, no knock, easier starting, 
more miles per gallon —and Esso 
Extra is hinder to your engine. 
Call in at your Esso Dealer today and 
treat yourself to miles and miles ol 
Extra Happy Motoring. 



EXTRA AN TI-KNOCK ' EXTRA MILES PER GALLON ’ EXTRA ACCELERATION 
EXTRA EASY STARTING ■ EXTRA POWER ■ EXTRA ENGINE CLEANLINESS 
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Unruffled. • Hail groomed 

with Silvifix Hair Oeain adds remark¬ 
ably to a 111.111*$ sense of eool self-posses¬ 
sion. For Silvifix really cofitro/j your hair 
... without guiiiiniiig i>r greasiiiess... a$iil 
bsts 3 to 4 rimes as long as other dres¬ 
sings. Obviously it’s something rather 
better than usual. 4 6 a jar, ineluding ta.x. 








The molt PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the world ! 


Over lOOfOOO machines of this design have been sold 


Wundeifully compact and streamlined in design 
— yet it has a standard keyboard and many of 
the usual oflice*machine features. It lakes paper 
up to 9|' wide and has a writing line of 92 char¬ 
acters. It gives neat lop copies in a clean cut 
attractive type face and will produce up to sis 
clear carbon copies. It is exceptionally quiet in 
opC'-alion. Precision-built by British Craftsmen 
and backed by over 43 years' manufacluTing 
experience. In its neat ali-sleci carrying case, the 
EMPIRE Aristocrat will actually slip into a brief 
case, dressing case or shallow desk drawer. 



I-—/ Complete in 
carrying case. 

12 months' guarantee. 

EMnRE 

%/[fistocr<xt 


it Weighs only 8| lbs. 
it Choice of Pica or Elite type 
dr Subscription terms available 
dr Post this coupon to the Manufacturers 

BRITISH TYPIWRITBRS LTD., WIST BROMWICH 

Please send me free literature and address of nearest stockist. 
Nome ..-... 

(SLOCK LETTIRS) 

. Address .—.-.— 
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WaUTAHtSB^BOOttetUB 


fOK BVEKY P/ffESrREADER 
TRfS ^ 2 ^ MONTH 



eM lEltEabFtiy n 

(Eafitiur PrliirjeaB /j 


Great romance of the girlhood of Elizabeth I 

lufiyareJ^ Q/ywin 

Tlie {rajr. crrlllnff storr of the "Tudor redhead whose nan 
WUH tt* I'fhii tuuiiil the world :ir J-Miratn'tli I ol Ktiidaiid. f'nmded 
witli rliiirai-ter and iiii-ideiit. fniiii tin*. tuiiiultiuiuH da>d of Jlunry 
VIII txi lilt' iliiwii 1)1 Itii- I'.li/iiliethan era, this threat novel will 
hulil )ou i-iillirali‘il. .See lielow liuw v<>r eiiii get this harvaiuI 

ORIGINALLY IN 2 VOLUMES AT £1 
YOURS, COMPLETE, for €k 



CLUB PRICE 416 MID-JUNE 

FRANK YERBY A Woman 

Called Fancy Heinemann 11/6 


MID-JUNE I MID-JULY 


CLUB PRICE 4/6 


AmPAiMON 

^ BOOKCMili 


GEORGETTE HEYER The 

Quiet Gentleman Hcinmann ii/s 




■club price 4/6 


MID-AUG. I mid-sept. 


CLUB PRICE 4/6 


SIR BASIL EMBRY'S 

Wingless Victory odiuiiiiB/s 


CLUB PkICE 4/6 MID-OCT. 

LOUIS GOLDING The 

Loving Brothers HHldiinion IS/- 


JOHN PUDNEY 

The Net MichaHleieph 12/6 


Brilliant authors to com* 


Edna Ferber • Hammond Innes 


J. R. Ullman • Acatha Christie 


57 /- Acrwwri 

1 — 


Coupuiloa Book Club, Ditpt. X.B.D.S, Odhunf Prrii Lid., 10-14, HBcklln Bt. Losdoo,W.G.B 
r.NKtils inr nii :t infiiilier with viirp'iit mk'tlifn I Mill puii'Ii.ihc sit rnnsi«’iiii%i‘ 

iiioulhly rlwdcE^H mill CMiiiliniii* nfler iiiilil I oiu iii«'iiih> H'iIhv In »>l"p 
iH) I will lAv iiiiiiitlily nil ivti ijii til lionk itt 4,ii \ Cfoii ont 

Idui. H.I. |...,u.r,^ . llinnwbioh 

<1b> 1 eiii'hisi* I £1 lOs. Od.' fnr |ll| iiiniitlily ImyuKi I m .nniw 

I £3 Oi. Od.l ..| 13 ! rnonoiippiy. 

lll«‘ll|l|l|IP lUiHtflL'r 

r.O. or rli«i||iif No.fi.i 3 ‘alil< in l»iih.iiiiN INfM l.lil., onil tr<'iwi*tl A. in.f. 

OvvinMiN jiiiil iilit riiriihiu*iilH iiiiihI bi* |iM iitiid. iii.ii4*K iKiihKs 

f HR. 

NAHlfi 4 HM. 

I, HIM 


iu full 


Tha fowosi cost of any becA 
chib of camparabla quality. 

Here's news indeed for all who 
appreciate good boohs. Britain’s 
la-st Boi>k flub is celebrating the 
I 'oronntiiiti and iis own 1st birth¬ 
day with a grand "double'* 
eiioli-e—two splendid books in one 
tine club edition—liaiidaunu'ly 
iMiund, coiiipli-le and niiiibriilgeil 
:i9 are all foinpaiiinn ItouKs- at 
the usual club price ot only 4 6. 
tVitli mieli an aiiprupriatie 
fonjiialioii wli-i-tioti and the 
KraiKl iimKraniine Hated nil le(t 
iiieiniH'raliiiia will In* iiion.- than 
cvi-r in ili-iiiiinil. Enrol now. 

- THE ONLY WAY TO GET 
I THESE BOOKS FOR 4/6 EACH 
■ Is tlinnieb tbia flub. 'Jlicre is 
J no cm ranee fie - your nnl> 
I iibliRntioii irt to take one lioiik a 

I iiionili for hix iiioiillis : after this 
)ou eaii atop whenever jon wish 
Ion Bi^illg one iiioiith's notice. 
! Meiiilferaliip giiaruniees ever> 
I liOok-liarKain isaiieil for only 4/6 

I eaeli. wliateier the i»rlce else¬ 
where ' Fill in and post this 
leouiKiii MJW to The Companion 
I Book Club (Dept. X.B.D.RI, 10>14, 
iMncklln St., Londooi W.C.S, or 
I liand to your usual bookseUer. 


X.BJ ).9 Ifay *08 













You meant to help... 


but have you P 

which the sc:is by their inv:ision have 


You iiFARn the whole tragic 
story. or homes destroyed and 
the possessions of a lifetime ruined 
hy the silt and slime of the sea. 

You meant tt) help. Perhaps you 
already have, with clothes or goods. 
Now the pressing need is for 
money. Money is needed, in Mr. 
Churchill’s words “ to replace as lx:si 
we may the homes and furnishings 


destroyed." 

Do what you can to lielp. Send 
half-a-crown, five shillings, a pound. 
.Send as much as you can spare. 
Whatever you give, the Cit>vcrnmeni 
will double. The l•und will see that 
your money is used wisely and 
swiftly where it is most needed. 
scud vour money ttt 


The Lord Mayor’s 

NATIONAL FLOOD AND TKMPE.ST Dl.STRESS FUND 

The Mansion House, l-onilon. L'.C.4. 

AU work in producing this announcement hox been fjiivu free. 




























Going to 
America? 




Pan American have made ovei 41,(MX) 
transatiantw 
anv at her airline. 



tic crossings—far more than •_ /j ,■ 
airline, ■j —/ 


iilil li * 



BOOK NOW for summer travel 


Pliinning u trip to North America? May wc 
advise you to travel, if you can, well belbre the 
Coronation. Your Travel Agent may otherwise 
have diiriculty in gelling you a rcscrvalion 
when you warn it. 

ir, perhaps for business reasons, your journey 
must be later on, see your Travel Agent now and 
make a tentative hooking. Seats will soon be 
booked right up—particularly for Pun American, 
the airline with most experience of transatlantic 
Hying. Keservutions arc heavy already. So get 
yours in now—if you have to change your plans, 
you cun always cancel later, without obligution. 

Consult your Travel Agent, or Pan Annerican, 

191/4 Piccadilly. London. W.l. (REGent 7292) 



I*w Axft’imiM 


World's most experienced airline 



will tell you why 
more people are smoking 

du MAURIER 


Allliough there arc many good reasons why more and more 
^ people are changing to du Maiirier, you won't 

discover them in a singh; day’s smoking. 
Bui smoke du Maurler and nothing 
else lor two weeks, and you will 
appreciate the spuciai. appeal 
of these fine filter tipped 
^ cigarettes—cork tip 

in the red box 
and plain tip in tlie 
blue i)ox. 



THE FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTE 






There’s South Sea Island magic in this 

IdEW CMOeOlAm 1MRIU.! 



Here’s Bounty a ncwehotolale-toeonutbdr' It’s 
sheer tropical magic the sweetest and juiciest 
coconut vou ever tasted, and )ust smothered in 
rich tull-cieam milk chocolate ' 

1 le It yourself to a Bounty today ' 

Two big chunky bars 

for 6d. 

Another siveet trent by Mars 
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Readei^ Digest M«r953 

An article a day of enduring significance, in condensed permanent booklet form 


Lady Luck and British Betimes 


Cuiulcnsccl from 'fhc WccUK C'hroniclc 


John D. Drttmrnond 


^)K months ol ihe \c.ir 

Circat liritain is liic largest anil 
most cll'icicnl <’amhrui» chai in 

• » k 

all the long history of man's piirsiiii 
of Somethinj; for Noihini*. l-rom 
August to Ma\ leisure minutes ami 
spare shillings ot nearl\ haU the 
ailult |X)piilarion are spent trying to 
predict the results ot llie Saturday 
foolhall m.ilches. 'I'liis season the 
ctJinpanies which piaaiiole .md or¬ 
ganize the m.iss gambling -and 
would shutider at so coarse a word 
--will probably have taken in a 
record j( 6o.ooo.ooo. 

Out of this harvest two thirds of 
the ten milliiMi gamblers will get, 
week after week, the usual Nothing: 
almost another third will get little 
more than their bail back; a few 
thousand will get Something; and a 


Great Britain's "hlatter i'actories"’ 
mannfiU'tare daydreams hy the mil¬ 
lions. And each meek—when the 
readts of the football pools are an- 
noancej - some dreams come true 


lew ilozen im[)ossibly lucky devils 
will be hit on the head by a plum 
the size of a house. 

When Mr. anti Airs. Cleorge Hor- 
rett of C'ardilT won a big [irize, the 
pool Lomp.iny, as is usual in such 
c.ises, dazzlcil them with a whoopla 
jireseniaiion ceremony at a We.st 
End I lolel—ctxklails, jxe.ss agents, 
stage .mil screen .stars. As he un- 
folilcd the m.igic chetjuc actor 
Emlyn Williams said to the llor- 
retts. with hushed dramatic elTect: 
“It’s not it’s not ^i)ax)o; it's 

^5 


ll |■|■A/v Chrvhiilt’, i/ tiv l.til., 

A I Ti'i if/>u» Tyjie. 
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fgitooo.** Whdrcat Mra. Borrctt 
burst into tears. “It’s really too 
much,” she gasped. “It makes us 
seem like freaks.” 

Whether freakish, immoral, illu¬ 
sory, the pools have become a na¬ 
tional habit. The Football Associa¬ 
tion has complained that i6 times as 
many people gamble on football as 
watch it, and urged that the sport 
“be protected from the parasites 
who fasten upon it for profit.” The 
Church is opposed; a Baptist minis¬ 
ter said not long ago: “A society 
that offers a man £y5,o(w for six¬ 
pence is out of gear.” But Parlia¬ 
ment’s last attempt to regulate the 
pools failed by a vote of i88 to 24. 

Even the government has acquired 
a stake in the gambling, for the pot>l 
companies yield about 20,000,000 
a year in taxes, and, thanks to the 
,000 in [X)stal-order fees and 
jxistage paid Iiy pool fans every 
week. Her Majesty’s Post Office 
now shows a profit instead of a loss. 

A large share of the pcxil gamblers’ 
money goes to the company known 
as “Littlcwoods.” Its owners, the 
Moores family, arc millionaires. 
Eminently respectable, their cou¬ 
pons invariably refer to the gam¬ 
bler’s stake as his “investment.” 

From the 6o-odd major football 
matches played every Saturday, the 
wily promoters chtx>.sc those whose 
results appear the most difficult to 
predict. These matches are served 
up on forms gay with coloured ink, 
in a variety of appetizing combina¬ 
tions — “Select Five,” “Double 





bra# “treble Chance," “Penny 
Points Pool.” For every draw cor¬ 
rectly forecast the gambler scores 
three points, for every visiting-team 
victory two points, for every home- 
team victory one point. If his total is 
higher than that of any other 
gambler, he can buy a fleet of Rolls 
Royces and fuel them with Chanel 
No. 5. 

I’hc pool promoter takes no 
gamble himself; he pays his ex¬ 
penses (in the ca.se of Littlcwoods 
something like ^100,000 a week), 
re.serves 30 per cent of the gro.ss for 
taxes, takes his prohl (2*2 fier cent) 
and divides what is left amonji the 
winners. Last September, winners 
in Littlcwoods’ 'IVcblc C'hancc Pool 
shared a record ^(^284,892. 

A few weeks later two men 
guessed the eight drawn games rc- 
(]uircd in this [X)ol. I'here was 
enough money in the kitty that 
Tue.sday to pay each of ilicm the 
limit of ^75.ix)n, and a lot of second 
prizes to others besides. Littlcw(xxls 
immediately fifxxled the land with 
posters screaming “Double 'I'op!” 
These .advertisements undoubtedly 
made the next few weeks’ kitties 
bigger than ever. 

In the Treble ('hance Pool, win¬ 
ners must name eight drawn games 
out of 52, not a single one of which 
will necessarily lx: a dr.iw, and ex¬ 
actly eight of which rarely are. Last 
April Mrs. Lilian Cliiest, a char¬ 
woman of Chjdalming, Surrey, was 
all alone in her glory when she 
picked the eight drawn games, and 







won the limit (recently self-imposed 
by the promoters) of 75,000. 
Muthemuticians reckoned that the 
chances against anyone’s being a 
sole winner were 42 million to one. 

Some people organize their 
friends into elaborate syndicates, but 
they would need at least a million 
partners to cover all the possible 
combinations of even the simpler 
pools. Others, more sensibly, use 
rough-and-ready “systems” based 
on birthdays and house numbers. 
Like Mrs. Knid Tute of Hull, wlu; 
let tlie ages ol her three children be 
her guide—and won 71,801. 

Most of the (kkjI comjianies .ire in 
the Liverjxiol area, where, during 
the football season, postal authori 
ties add 40 e.xlra trucks and bin' ^<*0 
temporary workers. 

The harvest ol daydre.uns is j>ro- 
cessed in huge closely guarded 
buildings called I'liitler l'a».lories. 
At Littlewoods the g.imblers’ enve- 
lojx:s are lirsi fed into ingenious 
machines which stamp code num 
bers on the eiivelojK- and everylliing 
inside it. 'rhen Littlewoods' i 2 ,ikjo 
girls check the post.il orders against 
the customers' accounts, anti string 
the coupons together in garlands ol 
hojx.*. Lagle eved security men roam 
the aisles. No cash is handled, for 
the pools, to comply with outworn 
anti-gambling laws, operate on 
“credit” only. 'J'heretore |k)oI 
addicts, when placing this week’s 
bet, enclo.se a p)stal tirder tor the 
bet they placed the week before. 

Saturday evening, when the re¬ 


suits of the matches become known, 
the safes are opened, and the check¬ 
ers begin. Some of the girls can 
check as many as 360 coupons an 
hour—one every ten seconds. All 
the doors arc locked, and until the 
job is done no girl may leave her 
workroom unless accompanied by a 
matron. On Sundays 5,ix)(j extra 
hands are recruited. 

I'ucsday is pay-otf day, and big 
winners get advance notice by tele¬ 
gram. 

Kxcellent as advertising for the 
pools are the pre.sentation cere¬ 
monies, hut jiool promoters are di.s- 
liirbcd by the increasing number of 
winners who .send in their cou[^)ns 
with an X in the l)lank marked “No 
piihlicily. ’ A few winners have 
even had llicir names chanued hy 
legal process to avoid poor relatives 
and begging letters. 

Somewhere in the 1 lornscv dis¬ 
trict of London is .1 Mr. X who won 
the all time record prize of ^^104,417 
(this was before the pools limited 
their dividend) and dropped out of 
sight .so successfully that no one 
knows wlio he is hut a few pool ofH- 
cials’-aiid the tax collector. Win¬ 
ners do not pay income l.ix on their 
jackpots, but the tax ollicials come 
round .it the end of the tinanciai 
year to point out that if the money 
has been invested any revenue is 
taxed as unearned income. 

People ,u'c more conscientious 
about meeting the pixjl’s deadline 
than ab(jut more serious obligations. 
Of the millions of coupons mailed 
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every week, only a few hundred 
may arrive too late. But the pools* 
gremlins are sometimes friendly, 
sometimes malign. In the pocket of 
the overcoat stolen from Tom 
Grower in a Blackpcxil hotel was a 
hlied-in pool forecast. When Satur¬ 
day’s results showed that he had 
picked a winning line, Tom’s 
annoyance turned to an agony of 
slender hope. Tuesday’s mail re¬ 
newed his faith in human nature, 
for it brought him a cheque for 
^10,754. The thief had kept the 
overcoat, but—more than likely be¬ 
ing a pool fan himself—had mailed 
the coupon. 

Sgt. Kenneth Alder of the R.A.F. 
signed up for another la-year stretch 
in order to qualify for a jx;nsion. 
The ink was hardly dry on the ap¬ 
plication form when a six|x:nny 
pool investment won him ^40,0(X). 

It must be said that a big prize 
rarely seems to bring happiness. 


John Davies, a collier, won 45,000 
several years ago. He was generous, 
and people look advantage of him. 
He stopped work, and nearly went 
mad. “When you’ve sweated to earn 
a pint of beer, it tastes good,*’ he 
said. “But when money just falls on 
top of you there’s no point to it. I 
often wish I’d never won it.’* 

John Pass won ^60,000, but soon 
found himself in court, accused of 
trying to welsh on a promise to buy 
his local hotel. “I didn’t really mean 
to buy the hotel,’’ he explained. “It 
w.ns just my way of celebrating.’* 
When completely sober, he gave this 
advice to other winners: “Change 
your address. Lock your doors. Stay 
inside. Tear up all begging letters. 
And never sign anything.” 

John Pass practises what he 
preaches with the single exception 
of signing his name, which he still 
does once a week—at the Ixiitom of 
his forecast cou])on. 


Deft Definitions 

Lowbrow: A person who can’t appreciate something he 

doesn’t like. --The Salurtiiiy kveuinH /‘ost 

Comic relief: When the life of the party goes home. 

—Turunlij Star 

Cinerama: A new movie process that will make Katharine 
Hepburn look like Jane Russell . --AUn W itsDii 

Expert: A person who can take something you already 
knew and i/iake it sound confusing. -Ohio state jounmi 



I AM A 

Blind Farmer 


Cofu/cusfil from Chnstiun Herald 
Alice- llaiiu-s 

.■Is ir.hl to I!/ii/^f (.lur/^ 



AM :i siKCcshtul 1 .inner he 
A cause I am hliiul aiul ia/.\. 
l»cipi> hlincl, I niiisi make 
f.irinin^ as iiiKomplic.Ued as pos 
sihle; heinij la/\. I lake as lew steps 
as 1 can. i’or vear’s 1 have oper 
aled mv .45 •icre poulir\ iann on 
these two principles. It is \allied al 
more dian ten times its eost in 1941- 
I started tarmiini ihe blind and 
la/.v wav when I tried to jnit in my 
Inst wheat crop diirinii the wartime 
lahoiir shotta;j;e. Up till then 1 had 
depend'-d on a l.irm hanti to do 
heavy work, like hauling .mil spread- 
inn manure, dillicult tor a woman. 1 
hail never expected lo plounh, hut 
alter nine months witliout help I 
found mvself on the tractor one 
sprint* mornint*. I could not lollow 
the traditional j>lounhint» leihniijue. 
When I eompleted a furrow and 
lifteil out the ploui>h, I couldn't tell 
W'here lo put it down again. I w'as 
lost. 


So I .started at the edge of the 
liekl and ploughed round and round 
in ever-decreasing circles. After the 
Inst diiricult circuit, the front trac¬ 
tor wheel pre.ssing against the .sleep 
side ol mv previous furrow kept rnc 
going perfectIv, and 1 went steadily 
on in one smooth, continuous oper- 
.11 ion. I saved time, labour and wear 
on the machinerv. 

Ploughing aw.iv a lew davs latci, 
I heard the voices of loe Ikard, the 
county agent, and a neighhouring 
l.irmer. Here was .something, they 
.said, as good for the sighted plough 
man as for me. Now many farmers 
in our area plough my way. 

lielore I was hlinded—hv ocular 
tuherculosis—I hail been in editorial 
work and knew' nothing about farm- 
ing. Put, like manv citv fK-ople, 1 
had alwavs ilreamed of having “a 
place in the lounirv.’’ Mv mother 
and 1 found a place in Virginia, 
about 2o miles from Washington. It 
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cost about all the money we had 
left after my three years of hos¬ 
pitalization. 

Learning to get about was difl'i- 
cult, but 1 set out to learn. Using 
a cane to guide me, I repeatedly 
walked over the fields, to the build¬ 
ings, and through them, over the 
paths and to the location of the 
machines and implements—slowly, 
carefully, listening intently. I .step¬ 
ped on baby chicks. 1 couldn’t plant 
a straight row. Trying to hammer, I 
found out how hard it is to hit a 
nail you can’t see—yet how easy to 
hit a finger you can’t see cither. 

To put eyes in mv feet, I changed 
mv leather shoes for sneakers, so 
that I knew when I walked oil'a path 
or the ridge of a furrow. After manv 

^ O • 

sore fingers I could tell by the sound 
of the hammer on a nail whether 
it was going in straight. I mended 
fences, sawed wood, put in win¬ 
dows. 

Going about the farm one day 
several months after 1 got settled, I 
stopped short, seized by a sense that 
something loomed ahead. I reached 
out and touched the barn door and 
realized with a thrill that this was 
my first experience with “facial 
vision,” that Rosetta stone of the 
blind which converts a strange, lu)s- 
tile world into a familiar, friendly 
one for those who achieve it. Its 
principle seems to be similar to that 
of radar: rebounding sound waves 
or waves of air warn vou of an ob- 
jeet. . * 

After that i moved about confi- 
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dcntly, passing close to trees and 
buildings without fear. About the 
same time, 1 no longer needed to 
count the number of steps to the 
barn—my legs knew. Only when 
snow blanketed paths, buildings and 
trees muffling all reverberations of 
sound, did I liave difficulty. Snow 
really makes a blind person feel 
blind. 

My mother had a job during the 
day, so most of the work was u[) to 
me. For my “money crop” I began 
with 300 laying hens, kept on en¬ 
closed shelves where I fed, watered 
and tended them i|ni(e well alone. 

When the time came to bale my 
hay, I learnetl how farm folk cancel 
labour debts. My neighbour Wright 
came because I’d given him an inter¬ 
est in the crop for helping me har¬ 
vest it. Hawk came lK‘causc he 
owed Wright laltotir; litirke owed 
Hawk; Suppinger owed me for fer¬ 
tilizer. In one d;iy everybody paid 
off everybody else. 

Sharing work cnaliled me to raise 
poultry feed that ke[)t expenses low. 
The first year I made enough profit 
to btiild a new house for my e.xpand- 
ing Hock. In time I acquired a sow, 
a cow and calves, some fine sheep, 
and brought mv f)oultry flock up to 
3,(x)o laying hens. With my mother’s 
salary as a backlog and increased 
prcKluciion on the land, I built a 
new house, improved or converted 
every existing farm building, bought 
new equipment. 1 was full of excite¬ 
ment and joy. For years I’d lived in 
a world that belonged to others; 
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here was a world I could create for 
myself. Everything was fun, stirring 
mv i magi nil liou. 

An old saying has it that the pro- 
fic from sheep is in the shepherd’s 
eves—that is, only his watchfulness 
keeps the Hock alive and produc¬ 
tive. Lacking eves that could look 
out across the fields, i was in trouble 
from the start. I-amhs horn in the 
pasture froze to tle.ith. Any <jlher 
sheepman could have run out to 
.jjavc them, hut I dirln’l even know 
tliev were there. So each niglil as the 
ewes came in I examined them. If 1 
thought they might he in l.'ihour hy 
morning I put them in the lamhing 
|)en. Now mv lanihs are nearly al 
wavs horn indoors, warm and snug. 

A new lamh can saleh goiiUt into 
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cold air in ahout'a we ek, ihit if 
it starts to dri/./le. the ewe. com- 
fortahlc in her thick wool, max not 
bring the little one in. Manx lambs 
get pneumonia and (!ie. l»ui I founil 
that if 1 sheared the xx'(M) 1 from the 
top of the ewe's head she fell the 
cold and d.imp herself, and returned 
to the warm shed, bringing her 
lamh with her. 

Every sheepm.ui has the jirohlem 
of .saving orphan lambs. Like all 
mammals, lambs need the colostrum 
in the first milk from their mothers 
—it helps protect them .igainst early 
diseases. When 1 get a ewe with 
a single lamh and a lull hag, 1 milk 
out some of the colo.stral fluid and 
freeze it. 'rhen if an orphan lomes 
along 1 defro.st the fluid and he gets 
a good start in life. 


Animals arc, much like people. 
Some chickens. f<jr example, like 
.some jx'oplc, are aggressive. I'hey 
are first up on the feeders, eat long¬ 
est and so dexelop faster. This 
means that the rn<jre timid ones, 
ertjwded out and cheated of feed 
rhev need, produce hardlv enough 
to pay their hixird. Recognizing 
these aggressive fellows hv their 
weight, size of pelvic hone and other 
signs of early maturing, 1 group 
tliem hx iheni.seJxes. riie meek ones, 
not forced to conijicte with the bul¬ 
lies, come along heautifuily and pro¬ 
vince .IS well as the others. 

1 le.irnctl in m.iny other wavs to 
capilali/.e on the “human nature” of 
larm Mock, (aickerel.s, for example, 
are gentlemen. If you don't have 
feeding sji.ice for every cockerel to 
eat grain si'nultaneously wtlh his 
hens -and few poultrx hou.ses have 
—the cin'kerel will hold hack and 
let the hens c.it first. The lem.iles 
fill to hiirsting and the m.ilc iloe.sii't 
keep up the weight he needs for 
highest fertility. 

I hung a eircul.ir .self-feeder from 
the ceiling xif the poultry liou.se. 
V\'hen the hens h.ive hail enough to 
eat I hoist the feeder until only the 
cockerels can re.ich it. ('hanticleer 
now doesn't hesitate to dine, since 
he isn’t depriving a lady of any¬ 
thing. His prime condition has iil- 
iTca.scd the liarchaliility of my eggs 
hv ahout ten jier cent. C^n 30,000 to 
50,000 dozen eggs a year, that help.s. 

Since 1 Louldn't .see the indicator, 
I had to develop some ocher method 
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of weighing eggs. Ciropiiig for it 
frustrated me. All scales have stop¬ 
pers to keep the indicator from 
swinging too far. 1 simply screwed 
up inv stopper to point 24 ounces to 
the dozen—the least the hatchery 
accepts. 'I'hose eggs that made a 
“plunk” went to the hatchery, the 
others to the market. After this, 
when 1 started a iwo-to-three-hour 
session of egg-weighing, 1 listened 
to a good novel on my l.ilking- 
l)C)ok machine and finished the job 
swiftly. 

As a result of having to use all 
mv ingeniiit\ .md consiantlv consult 
experts, 1 h.ive an orderly, ellicient 
farm. Government agriciillnre ex¬ 
perts use mv pl.ice as a jiiiot plant. 
I'nim far anil wide thev hriim visi- 
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tors who want lo see a one-man, 
mechanized, elcciritieil modern 
farm. 

A recent caller was the Minister 
from Afgh.inisian. ‘I’hc Slate De¬ 
partment had sent him to Large-scale 
operations such as 500-animal cow 
barns and ho.ooo-bird tiirke\ l.irms 
until he was desperate. Did Ameri¬ 
cans have notliini; that he could use 
at home.^ My place e.xcitcd him. I le 
.seized u[Xjn eser\thing I said ns 
gospel and had one ot his retinue 
take it down in writing. 

journalists from other countries 
have come, a.skir.g .ill kinds of re¬ 
freshing c|ue.s(ions. poking into my 


icclK>x and pulling out things to 
nibble on. School children come in 
droves, sometimes ten groups in one 
month. Ex-.scrv icemen .studying 
agriculture use my farm for tlicir 
poultry study. 

Many visitors do not believe I 
am blind. A tough Braille teacher 
taught me not to be “shifty” but to 
look straight into mv visitor’s eves. 
I do it by focusing on the sound of 
the voice and lifting mv gaze about 
three inches. Once, after I gave a 
20-minutc ploughing dcmon.stra- 
tion, an onl(x>kcr came up and .said 
coolly, “Mi.ss Haines, we don’t be¬ 
lieve voii’re blind. Would vou be 
willing lo repeal tlie demonstration 
with adhesive laj)e over vour eves.?” 
1 submitted to the taping, and left 
them ihorousihlv convinced. 

Being a blind farmer has its haz¬ 
ards, but the compensalions out¬ 
weigh ail dangers. I’ll never forget 
pulling in my first crop of oats, or 
the he.ivenlv smell of crab ajiple 
trees in bloom, the acrid r)dour of 
the ferlilizer being .sown along with 
ihe seed and the balmv breeze brush¬ 
ing mv lace. Best of all is the thrill 
of cre.iting and of contributing mv 
share in a heiplul exchange of work¬ 
able ide.is. 1 fell tremendous pride 
when .1 recent visitor to mv farm 
turneil to me in m\ biindne.ss and 
said, “Miss i-laines, you’ve certainly 
openetl mv eyes!” 
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is a haril teacher. She gives the lest flrsi 
and the lesson afterwards. -spuMifms 



"The WORLD’S 


Best Doctor” 

Condensed from Neu/ Liberty 
Kichnrd Match 

"He belongs to the mediealstudents of all 
time, as Uncoln belongs to common men 
everywhere—Wilder Pen field, M.D.. 
famed surgeon and former Osier pupt! 
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miraculous cure or wonder 
drug. Yet at his death in 1919 he 
was the most hehived physician 
since Luke. And 30 year.s later an 
article in The fournal cf the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association said: ‘‘'I'hc 
years have added to his glorv. No 
one has in any way taken his place 
as the world’s best doctor." 

l^iatTnostic wi/.ardrv, brilliant re- 
.search, writing and teaching—the.se 
constituted Osier’., tangible achieve¬ 
ments. The revolutionary methods 
he brought to medical schtxds have 
probably saved ns many lives as the 
conquest of typhoid, l ie was great 
not alone for what he did, but for 
what he was: he was master of the 
art of ministering to a patient’s 
troubled mind.as well as to his sick 
body. 

William Osier (the first syllable 
rhymes with dose) was born in 


an Ontario parsonage in 1849, the 
l.isr (if eight children of the Rev. 
Featherstone Osier. At 15 he was 
c.xpelled from the village sch(X>l for 
unscrewing the desks frcjm the floor 
one night and piling them in the 
attic, 'fran-sferred to a private board¬ 
ing school, he came under the inllu- 
cnce of two remarkable men: the 
.school warden, W. A. Johnson, an 
Anglican clergyman who studied 
natural science as a hobby; and the 
schfx)l physician. Dr. James Bovell, 
a medical man who late in life en¬ 
tered the ministry. The examples of 
the.se men provided the two m;uii 
.streams of influence in Osier’s life: 

''Anyone who iiiKtcriake.s to tell the 
story (;f O.sler," s:iy.s Kichard Match, 
"iniist acknowledge his debt to f)r. 

I hirvcy (Aishing's i,4<x»-pjige author- 
i/cd Life of Sir William Oslvr, pub¬ 
lished in 
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unswerving devotion to science and 
profound religious faith. 

Few medical schools of the time 
owned a microscope, but Dr. Bovell 
•did. He and Dr. Johnson trained 
the eager young Osier in its use. 
Shortly after he entered divinity 
school to study for the Anglican 
ministry. Osier published several 
authoritative articles on microscopic 
fresh-water animals. A year later he 
told his disappointed father that he 
had decided to become a doctor. 

Graduating from McCJill Medical 
School, in Montreal, Osier went to 
Germany, Austria and England for 
further study. In a Lfaidon labora¬ 
tory he became fascinatcil in the 
study of irregular clumps whicli 
form in blood after it is drawn from 
the IxxJy. Otlicrs had noticed the 
clumping, hut Osier w.as the first to 
observe that in circulating bloc.xl 
there were colourless globoid bodies 
which he called “the third cor¬ 
puscle.” Since these globes clumped 
after exposure to air, he concluded 
accurately that the bodies (now 
known as blood platelets) played 
an important role in clotting. An¬ 
nouncement of this significant scien¬ 
tific discovery brought him so much 
acclaim that McGill called him 
home to become, at 24, prt*fessor of 
physiology. 

The “boy professor” immediately 
converted a cloakroom into a labora¬ 
tory, McGill’s first. Then he spent 
$6(W, half his annual income, to buy 
a dtpzcn microscopes for his stu- 
d^its. ^ Without appearing in the 


least rushed, he took on innumer¬ 
able extra jobs, including those of 
librarian and registrar of the Medi¬ 
cal School. New medical journals 
and societies seemed to sprout in his 
path; he probably founded more of 
both, and attended more meetings, 
than any other doctor in history. 

Trichinosis was considered a rare 
disease in Canatla—there were then 
only four cases on record. But from 
his boyhood examination of farm 
animals’ viscera under the micro¬ 
scope Osier knew that the trichina 
worm turned up more often than 
his elders suspected and was prob¬ 
ably sapping the strength of count¬ 
less Canadians. Now, with his own 
laboralory, the young professor de¬ 
cided to attack trichinosis; he volun¬ 
teered to perform autopsies for any 
doctor who would let him. Soon he 
was averaging 100 post-mortems a 
year. 

Infected pork had been found to 
be the source of trichinosis in Eu¬ 
rope, so fijr eight months Osier and 
a student veterinarian, A. W. Clem¬ 
ents, haunted Montreal’s slaughter¬ 
houses, f)crformed more than a 
thousand autopsies on pigs. Finding 
do/.etis infected, ihcv demanded 
that municipal meat inspection be 
instituted and that the public be 
educated in cooking pork thorough¬ 
ly. This was the first of many cam¬ 
paigns which were to make Osier 
the most cfiectivc public - health 
crusader of his time. 

Through his autopsies young Os¬ 
ier was acquiring a training in pa- 
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thologv that few practising physi¬ 
cians could match. He reasoned, 
however, that he could accomplish 
more if, in addition to studying the 
organs of those who died, he ctjuld 
study living patients and link their 
outward symptoms with an abnor¬ 
mal condition of some one internal 
organ. But living patients were hard 
to come by; McCIill considered 
voung Dr, Osier purely a laboratory 
man and would not permit him to 
examine patients in the wards ol the 
al^liatcd hospital. 

The smallptJX ward of the hospital 
was then being supervised on a ro 
tating basis bv several .ill loo-reluc- 
lani physicians. Osier v()liiiueered 
to take charije of it —ami thus ’ui 
liis lirst opportiinitv to work with 
sick jtet^ple. (He also got smallpox - 
a mild case, lortnnately.) So»)n lu‘ 
talked his sujK'riors into giving him 
charge of a non contagions ward as 
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well. 

Hospitals were expected to be 
gloomy buildings in lliosc tlays. Os¬ 
ier changed all that. I Ic began Iv 
ordering flowers and a coal of pastel 
jiaint for the wards. Then be went 
to work on hi.s patients. I le gave 
them little medicine but “lavish 
dose.s of optimism," practising psy¬ 
chosomatic medicine long l)etore the 
term was invented. “The miracles at 
Lourdes and Ste Annede lleaiipre," 
he once wrote, “are often genuine. 
We physicians use the same power 
every day. It will not raise the dead; 
it will not put in a new eye or knit 
a Bone; but the healing power of bc- 
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lief has great value when carefully 
applied in suitable cases." 

“To the astoni.shmcnt of every¬ 
one,” recalls a Montreal doctor, “the 
chronic beds at McCiill, instead of 
being emptied by disaster, were 
emptied rapidly through recovery, 
and new cases staved h,it a short 
time. It was one of the most forceful 
les.sons in treatment ever demon¬ 
strated.” 

Innovations like these spread Os¬ 
ier’s reputation beyond C^anada and 
he was offered a medical profcs.sor 
ship at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Undecided, he flippedacoin; 
it fell “heads" for Pennsylvania. 

Osier’s students .it Pennsylvania 
Inirdly knew what to make of this 
inecliiiiTi .sized, athletic-looking Ca- 
n.iilian with receding black hair, a 
liig drooping moustache and a taste 
for brilliant neckties. ln.stcad of 
mounting a lecture platform, as was 
ihc professfjrial practice, he hitched 
bim.self up on a handy table, con¬ 
fessed ih.it be hated to prepare 
lectures and announced that be 
eiiuliln'i leach without a patient for 
a text aiuway. “'J’o studv the pher- 
oniena ot disease without books is 
to .sail an uncharted sea," he .staled; 
“but to studv books without patierrs 
is not to go to sea at all.” 

Ac'xjrdinglv, he introduced a thin 
young man and told the cla.ss to see 
tor them.selves what a real live case 
of amvmia looked like. Patients 
illustrating other diseases followed, 
all lucidly analysed by Osier. The 
medical students were electrified; it 



was the first time most of them had school in the United States. Seafch> 


ever tapped a patient's chest Jistened 
to a heartbeat or examined blood 
under a microscope. For at that time 
(1884) no medical school in the 
United St:ite.s ollcred effective bed¬ 
side teaching. “It makes one’s 1i1o(kI 
boil,” Osier fumed, “to think that 
there are .sent out year by year .scores 
of men called doctors who have 
never attended a case of labour or 
seen the inside of a hospital ward.” 

Not content with bringing pa¬ 
tients to his students. Osier now 
brought students to patients. I'cjr 
the first time anywhere, medical 
.students entered hc^spiial wards 
freely, as much a part of the team 
as housemen, nirses or attending 
phy.siclans. They took case histories, 
examined patients (under close 
supervision, of course) and made 
tentative diagnoses which were con¬ 
firmed or corrected by the experi¬ 
enced doctor in charge. 

As Osier had predicted, the pa¬ 
tients received better, mf>re alert 


ing Europe and America for phy¬ 
sician-teachers, they chose William 
Osier to head its department of in¬ 
terna] medicine, although he had not 
yet reached his 40th birthday. From 
the day it o(K‘ned in 1889, brilliant 
yaung.stcrs flocked to the new Balti¬ 
more centre, and within a few 
years Osier’s trainees were eagerly 
.Sought thnjLighout America. 

Or. Osier’.s ward rounds, starting 
promptly at 9 a.m.. were the high 
spot of the hospital day. Nurses, 
housemen aiid visiting dot.tors made 
an admiring procc.ssiun in his wake. 
Patients knew (thev were .supposed 
to know) a great man was coming 
to help them, .md they smiled. I'or 
the thiklren, to whom he was par- 
ticiil.irK dcvoteil, he had a “.secret” 
whi.sile, a prearranged signal to 
warn them of his approach. 

Osier was .in uncannv diagnosli- 
cian, a bedside sleuth with few 
equals. He knew whai to look for, 
and he ttjok the time to find it. In 


care than ever before, with fewer 
mistakes, thanks to the const.'int 
stimulus of inquiring young minds 
for whom diagnoses had to be 
checked and counter-checked. The 
corner-stone of all medical educa¬ 
tion todav, William Osier’s bed.sidc 
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teaching pays dividend.s in better 
medical care to every human being 
now alive. 


one patient, for example, be .sus¬ 
pected the presence of an arterial 
aneurv.sm—a dangerously dilated 
blood ves.sel sac which, if it could 
be located, might be removed surgi¬ 
cally. If not, it might liamorrhage 
fatally. Repealed phvsical e.vaminu- 
thms bad failed tu turn up the elu¬ 
sive sac W'bcn Osier appeared at the 
bed .side. 


In Baltimore the trustees of the For an hour, while housemen 


.will of a merchant prince named grew re.stless, the Chief ju.st sat there 
Johns Hopkins were now building watching the siek man’s chest and 
thev'finest Hospital and medical abdomen. I-inally he said, “Let’s try 


swinging the bed round to the far 
wall.” Puzzled, the housemen com¬ 
plied. 

Lifting the window blind high, 
Osier studied his patient only a mci- 
ment in the new light, ihcr. pointed 
to a spot on the chest wall. I’here, 
fuintlv but unmistakablv shadowed 
bv the slanting afternoon sunshine, 
was the tell-tale pulsation of the 
aneurysm no one else had been able 
to find. 

Often Osier could diagnose cjuick- 
ly. Leading his students through a 
ward one morning, he passed the 
bed of a patient whom he h.id never 
seen before. Grasping the man's 
rocs for an instant he waved yootl- 
bve, and as soon as ihev were /ul 
of earshot he inlurmed his Martlccl 
retinue that the owner ol the toes 
sniTered from leak.ige of a heart 
valve. No iindergraclnate who saw 
him pull that diagnostic rahhit out 
of the hat ever forgot that this p.ir- 
Itciilar heart condilican causes a dis- 
tijictive jerky pulse, easily ohsersed 
in the big toe. 

Among the visiting doctors who 
followed Osier through liie wartls 
one day was an iinkn<»wn \oiing 
country surgecjii from Minncsoi.i. 
Osier's thorough siuilv oJ [)aticnts, 
the constant use of scieniilic cliag 
nostic aids like the micniscopc made 
a deep impression on him, .ind lie 
came back many times with liis 
brother. The brothers’ name was 
Mayo, founders of the fatnoiis Mayo 
Clinic, in Rochester, Minnesota. 

Another young man used to wan- 


dcr over from the surgical depart¬ 
ment to watch Osier—a young man 
so impatiently outspoken about the 
work of other staff surgeons that 
rumour .said his days at Johns Hop¬ 
kins were numbered. Sensing his 
potential greatness. Osier gently 
suggested self-restraint. The hot¬ 
headed young man olTered to re¬ 
sign. Next morning he had a note 
from Osier. “I.)o n<>thing of the 
kind!” it said. ‘‘Who is free from 
faults? Your prospects here arc A-i 
and wc need you.” So it was that 
H.irvev Cushing stayed at Johns 
Hopkin.s to blaze new trails in brain 
surgery and to become William Os¬ 
ier’s devoted stin in all but name. 

Duties at Johns Hopkins were 
just pan of Dr. Osier s acii\ities. He 
was also president of the American 
Pediatric Societv, author of a neuro¬ 
logical .study of cerebral jialsv, an 
aiithoritv on angina pectoris and cer¬ 
tain other circulatorv ailments (one 
is still called Osier's disease), co- 
founder ol the American National 
Tuberculosis Association. He was a 
crusader against malaria, typhoid 
.ind syphilis, and a pioneer advoca..c 
of hcilci mental hospitals. Mean¬ 
while, ho wrote no less than 1,200 
hooks and articles. Some of them 
remain cla.ssics in their field, unex¬ 
celled even after half a century of 
medical advance. 

In i8i}7 I'rederick Gates, philan¬ 
thropic adviser to h^hn D. Rocke¬ 
feller, senior, read Osier'.s Principles 
and Practice oj Medicine and was 
both enthralled and appalled. In it 



C^ler had summo^ up nil that medi¬ 


cal science knew at that time, then 
bluntly declared there was much 
more it should know and didn’t. 
Gates discussed Osier’s book with 
Rockefeller, and out of that confer¬ 
ence grew the Rockefeller Institute 
for Meilical Research and, later, the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

By 1905 Osier, besieged by sick 
people, working at a killing pace, 
concluded that if he were to retain 
his own health he would have to 
find a quieter post than Johns Mop- 
kins. Medical schools all over Amer¬ 
ica sought him; a Canadian mil¬ 
lionaire olfered McGill 
if it could get him back. But his 
choice was mailc when Kitig Ed¬ 
ward Vll appointed him Regius 
Professor of Medicine at Oxford. A 
few years later the Kinw conferred 
on him a baronetcy. 

His Brst move in Knuland was to 
make f)eace between London's two 
rival medical societies, which had 
not S|X)kcri to each other tor 50 
years. His second was to reintro¬ 
duce bedside teaching to .a nation 
which had neglected its potentiali¬ 
ties. Osier t(;ok Britain to his heart, 
and she took him to hers. Mis Ox¬ 
ford home became a sort of New 
World embassy in the Old, fabulous 
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for its hospitality. 

Too old for front-line duty in 
World War I, Osier went into uni¬ 
form as medical consultant to the 
- Canadian and American Aritiy hos¬ 
pitals in England, and unollicially 
eamc^ the title of “Army Consoler 


General.” He received hundreds of 
anxious cables from next of kin 
whose wounded soldiers were in 
hospital in Britain. In each case he 
located and examined the wounded 
man. The Canadian Medical Corps 
adopted for parents ilie most reas¬ 
suring form cable it could think of: 


“Your son has been seen by Osier 
and is doing well.” 


In August 1917 Sir William’s own 
.son and only child, 21-year-old Re¬ 
vere Osier, wa.s gravely wounded at 
Ypres. Half a dcr/en of the Ameri¬ 
can Army’s greatest surgeons— 
Harvey CAishing among them— 
.s[ietl to the .scene. An operation was 
perlormed, but in vain. With heavy 
hearts they watched as the Chief’s 
beloved Ix^y w.is lowered into the 
earth of i’landers. 

Following the Armistice, Sir Wil¬ 
liam spent a ve.ir raising money to 
.save the war-ravaged libraries of 
Belgium and the starving children 
of Au.siria. Then, in December 
lyig, worn out by his wartime 
•ictivirics and by grief for his son, 
lie was iinalilt: to withstand an at¬ 
tack (if pneumonia that follcjwcd re¬ 
current attack.s ot bronchitis. Know¬ 
ing more about (be liiNcase than his 
atleiuling phssicians, he realized 
how it would end hii' him, and 
faced death sercnelv. 

After he died a slip of paper was 
found by his bcil. On it he had writ¬ 
ten: “The Harbour almost re.ichcd 
alter a sjilcndid voyage, with such 
companions all the way, and my boy 
awaiting me,” 


Wc may hnd out in 1956 


Is 7here Life on lll.ars? 

Condensed from Popular Science Monthly 
Morion Clurman* 


Tj^lOR CENTURIES mcii had gazed at 
the heavens and speculated 
.1 about life on other planets. But 
in 1877 Giovanni Schiaparelli, in the 
Milan Observatory, looked through 
a telescope at Mars and saw siiine- 
ihing that translurnied speculation 
into a scienlilic pronlein. Schiapa¬ 
relli had been jK-ering at Mars for 
years. Me had seen, as otliers had, 
the bright-orange patches believed 
to be dry land, the bluish-green dark 
patches regarded us seas, and the 
glittering white jDolar caps which 
waxed and waned with the Martian 
seasons. 

liut now he was observing a little 
more clearly than usual, for in that 
year Mars w'as as close as it ever gets 
to the earth—35 million miles. 

Under perfect atmospheric condi¬ 
tions Schiaparelli discovered faint, 
dusky .streaks linking the light Mar¬ 
tian “land” areas with the darker 
“seas.” These he named canali — 
literally, channels. A surprising fea¬ 
ture about the canali was their 
doubling. This cK'curred particu¬ 


larly, said Schiaparelli, in the 
months following the melting of the 
polar cap. In the course of a few 
days a single dusky line would be 
transhjrmed into two parallel lines 
following the original course. 

Mistakenly translated as “canaks,” 
which implied consiructed water¬ 
ways, the canali revived speculation 
about the proh.ibility of life on 
Mars. Schiaparelli himself said: 
“Their being drawn with absolute 
geometrical precision, as if the work 
of rule or ctimpass, has led some to 
sec in tliem die work of intelligent 
beings. 1 am very careful not to 
combat diis supposition, which in¬ 
cludes nothing impossible.” 

In the United States a brilliant 
and wealthy young American, Per- 
cival Lowell, read of Schiaparelli’s 
findings. Scion of a remarkable 
New England family of poets, 
scholars and staresmen, Lowell had 
graduated from Harvard Univer¬ 
sity with honours in 1876 and was 
preparing for a diplomatic career 
when he heard about the canali. Me 




decided to devote his fortune and 
talents to studying the planets, 
especially to solving the riddle of 
Mars. 

AEtcr investigating sites all over 
the world, Lowell founded an ob¬ 
servatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
where the high, dry air promised a 
minimum of atmos[)hcric disturb¬ 
ance. He collected a staff of able as¬ 
sistants, and by 1894, when Mars 
was again close to the earth,* he 
and his staff were making thousands 
of observations of the red planet. At 
the time of his death in 1916, Lowell 
had probably made more observa¬ 
tions of Mars than any other astron¬ 
omer. 


scorched deserts. Only at the polar 
caps is there much water left. In a 
desperate attempt to prolong the 
fertility of the planet, the Martians 
have constructed an enormous net¬ 
work of canals. These carry water 
from the frozen polar caps to the 
dark, irrigated areas where the Mar- 
tians live. I'o keep this enormous 
volume of water moving over tre¬ 
mendous distances, gigantic pumps 
with 4,000 times the power of Ni¬ 
agara Falls are necessary. 

Lowell had a ready explanation, 
also, fur the sea.sonal change of col¬ 
our t)f the canals .md the dark areas. 
The canals them.selves, he thought, 
would lie loo narrow to be visible to 


Where Schiaparelli had Incn 
doubtful about the canals, Lowell 
was ^xisitive. Hy r9(x^ his drawings 
showed the planet covered with 
an intricate geometric network of 
nearly yix; single and double canals. 
Nor was he shy about interpreting 
their meaning. “That Mars is in¬ 
habited,” he said, “we have ab.solute 
proof.” 

To prove his {Xiint Lowell wrote 
three books. Mars anti Its (Canals, 
Mars As the Abode of Life and The 
Evolution of Worlds. His.arguments 
were simple but fascinating. 

Mars, he believed, is a dying 
planet. Once the home of a thriving, 
highly intelligent civilization, the 
planet i.s now drying up, losing its 
life-supporting water .supply. The 
light, ruddy areas of Mars arc 

fttesu approaches uccur in I?- 
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astronomers here. What we actually 
.sec are belts of irrigated vegetation 
lining the canals, just as an observer 
on Mars might be able to see the 
fertile vallevs lining our river bank.s. 
As the polar caps melt with the 
coming of the Martian summer, 
water is released to flow into the 
c.inals and the vegetation advances 
with the moisture towards the 
etjuaior. 

Lowell’s theory set off a contro 
versy that rages to this day. If 
Lowell were right, then—in his own 
words—“ilie drying up of the planet 
is certain to proceed until its surface 
can support no life at all. Slowly but 
surely time will snuff it out. When 
the last ember is extinguished, the 
planet will roll a dead world through 
space, its evolutionary career for ever 
ended." And presumably the Mar¬ 
tians, an intelligent race, would be 





feverishly hunting about for other trogen, whic^ would not show up 
planets to which they could mi- on a spectograph, is also believed to 
grate. Earth was the closest, most be present. The Martian atmosphere 


suitable neighbour. 

Actually, what does modern as¬ 
tronomic science know about Mars? 
We know a great deal that Lowell 
could only guess at. The mtjdern 
telescopic camera, for example, re¬ 
sponds to haze-cutting infra-ie<l and 
^ort-wave ultra-vir>iet light rays, 
thus “seeing” objects hidden t(j ravs 
in the visible spectrum. Using these 
cameras, three cloud laycis have 
been detected in the Martian .iinio- 
spherc. The top stratum ol bluish- 
white clouds, six to \() miles aixne 
the surface of the jjlanei. is beliese<l 
to be made uj) of tine ice cr\si.il.s. 
The botuirn laver, t*v(j to three miles 
high, consists of vellow elonds, 
which mav he dust or sand stirred 
up by winds. i>et\veen the blue and 
vellow clouds is a thin, coiUiiuions 

j 

stratum of violet haze, prohahly 
either fine ice ervstnis nr water 


is very thin, about one-tenth as 
dense as ours and com{>arablc to our 
high stratosphere ii miles above the 
earth. 

Lowell guessed that the bright, 
ruddy areas covering two-thirds of 
Mars were deserts. Modern science 
has recently confirmed this hypoth¬ 
esis. Using a si.i|x‘r.sensitive polarim- 
eter with a powerful telescope, a 
I’Vcnch a.stronomer. Dr. B. Lyot, 
lias found that the Martian deserts 
are covered with the s;>me volcanic 
ash that covers the moon. Even 
more recently, astronomers at the 
.Mount Wil.son Observauirv in Cali¬ 
fornia have found that silica, basic 
ciiinponent of sand, is present in 
large c]uantities on the Martian 
deserts. 

Surface temperature is a crucial 
factor in deciding on the possibility 
ot life, as we know it, on Mars. Us¬ 


droplcts. 

These clouds h.ivc long proved 
the exi.stciicc of a Martian aimo- 
sphere, but now \vc can determine 
its appro.ximate composition. When 
light passes through a mixture of 
gases, certain of its comj^onem col¬ 
ours are absorbed. DilTereiU colours 
are absorlicd bv ililTereiu gases, l^y 
analysing the rcfleclcd light from 
Mars with a spectrograph, we find 
that the atmosphere has little or no 
free oxygen. Carbon dioxide and 
small amounts of water vapour are 
the only gases thus far detected. Ni- 


ing an instrument called the thermo- 
couple, a device so sensitive it can 
measure variations in temperature 
ot I '100,000 degree, we have found 
tli.it bv earth standards the climate 
on Mars is .severe but not impossible. 

Like the earth, the temperature 
range of Mar.s varies with the sea¬ 
sons and the latitude. However, 
.since Mars is farther from the sun, 
its average thermometer reading is 
about Go'' F. colder than ours. The 
thin Martian atmosphere also per¬ 
mits enormous variations in the 
temperature from day to night and 


' jy 




season to season. Thus, on a summer 
day at noon the Martian equator 
may reach 90° F. Yet at night the 
mercury will drop to 40 below or 
colder at the same spot. So human 
beings might survive the Martian 
climate if they had protection against 
severe cold. 

Lowell and most astronomers of 
his dav believed that the Martian 
pdlar caps were of snow and ice 
which melted in the summer. N<nv 
the three wonder instruments of 
modern astronomy—the spectro¬ 
graph, polarimcter and thermocou¬ 
ple—attest that Lowell was right. 

If there were on Mars large l>odies 
of water, asttrorn^mers could .see the 
reflection of the sun on their sur¬ 
faces and’coil Id detect large amounts 
of water vapour in the planet's at¬ 
mosphere. 'I’hc ahsence of both the.se 
.signs indicates that Mars, true to 
Lowell’s prcdicti«.»n, is a drv planet. 
What hap}x:ns, then, to the water 
from the melted polar ice? For one 
thing, despite the huge area of the 
Martian polar caps, there is little 
water in them. 'I'hcv arc not like the 
earth’s polar fields of snow and ice, 
hundreds and even thou.v^inds of feet 
deep. Reflected light shows that the 
Martian caps arc thin, with .1 m.ixi- 
mum depth of ten inches. 

What happens tfj this water in 
.summer is still a matter of dispute. 
Many astronomers believe that the 
moisture is picked up hy the at¬ 
mosphere and deposited in the form 
of rain or dew. Others hold that it is 
carried away by the spongy soil. 



As the icc caps melt, the dark 
regions of Mars change colour, the 
change progressing from pole to 
equator at 28 miles per day. Lowell 
believed that these colour changes 
arc caused by living plants which 
flourish with the release of polar 
moi.sturc. His theory is still widely 
lielu; in fact, there is new evidence 


lo support it. Light from Mars’s 
dark areas is similar to that reflected 


from lichens and mo.sse.s, the only 
plants known to botanists which 
could survive in Mars’s cold, thin, 


f >.v y ge n - St a r ved a t mos ph ere. 

Most ex[K-rts believe that the 
Martian dark areas are vegetation, 
^'ct a few contend that colour 


changes in the dark areas are due to 
salts in the Martian rocks which 


change their hue.s with the absorp¬ 
tion of moisture. They piint out 
that green plants on the earth a|> 
pear a luminous while in the infra¬ 
red sfX-'Ctrum, while the “vegeta¬ 
tion” ol Mars remains dark and ob¬ 


scure in that light. Hut chlorophyll 
f)n Mars may not be green. Purple 
chlorophyll is known to exist, and 
such a colour would look dark bv 
infra-red light. 

'I'licre is general agreement that 
life of some kjnd exists on the red 
planet. Hilt there is also a consensus 
that animal life, ns we know it, is 
either non-existent or e.xtrcmely 
primitive. By manufacturing oxy¬ 
gen through photosynthesis many 
species of earth plants can survive 
in an atmosphere of nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide, but only a few lowly 






worms in the whole animal king¬ 
dom can survive without oxygen. 

When scientists discuss this ques¬ 
tion, the phrase, “life as wc know 
it,*’ is all important. For most sci¬ 
entists Ixilicvc that Mars once had 
an oxygen atmosphere similar u> our 
own. After millions of years this 
oxygen combined with the iron in 
the Martian .soil to form iron rust 
or ferric oxide which gives Mars its 
distinctive red colour. Meanwhile, 
an intelligent race mav have mas¬ 
tered the secret of artilici.il plioto- 
synthesis which our own chemists 
hope to do before long, 'riuis M.ir- 
tians may be niauufaciuring their 
own oxygen from the plcniitiil car 
bon dioxide in their atmosphere. Or 
they may be cxira'ciing it directly 
from the rusty Martian s<>il by 
chemical processes. The climate on 
the planet was once much warmer 
than it is now, and aninielligenr race 
would have had millions of years to 
lick the problem of frigitl nights. 

In trying to determine scitnii- 
fically whether there is an intc lligt ni 
race on Mars, the “canals” are by 
far our must significant due. If the 
duskv streaks really are canal>. then 
Lowell’s case is clinched, lint the 
cxa.sperating fact is that with all our 
modern instruments we have been 
able to get little conclusive evi¬ 
dence. 

Mars, like all the other planets 
and their satellites, is too cool to 


give off its own light and must be 
seen by the relatively feeble rcHccted 
light of the sun. To get an adequate 
photograph it has until now been 
necessary to use a long time ex¬ 


posure; and the longer the exposure 
the hazier, more blurred and indis¬ 


tinct the image. 

But there is now new hope. 'I'he 
big zoo-inch telescope on Mt. Palo- 
mar, in California, has four times 


the light-gathering power of its 
closest rival. Its ib-foot mirror gath¬ 
ers so much light that it should be 
possible for it to take motion pic¬ 
tures in when Mars is again m 
a fivourable position. Wiiit hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of short exptjsiire 
frames to choose from, there is a 


good chance that the Palomar films 
will yield at least a lew photographs 
sharp enough to answer the canal 
riddle once and for all. 


What Palomar will tell us is anv- 
hody’s guess, btit many scientists 
believe that the canals arc the last 
remnants of a great civilization 
which has k^ng since perished. Be¬ 
cause Mars was smaller than the 
c.irrh. and farther from the sun, it 
has completed its life cycle and now 
rolls through space a dead planet, 
except for a few primitive species 
of vegetation. Some dav, say these 
scientists, space travclleis from 
the earth may uncover the ruins 
of a highly developed Martian 
civilization. 







Conihn.<t‘ii from Nature Mugazme 
r^wis Niinlyke 

T iif m(k:ki\(; iiird, ;i sMUcy iitllc mimic dear 
to the hearts of millions, is often called 
America’s National Son^trhird. 

Circal poets immortalized the nitrhlin^ale 
and the skylark, hut a harher captured the 
mclocK <if the mockinii-hird. Richard Millnirn, 
a natur.il horn whistler who accompanied him¬ 
self on the guitar, first whist let! a tune based 
on the bird’s trill in his father’s barber's shop 
in Philadelphia just a ceniiirv a*^o. One day 
composer Septimus Winner hcartl Milbiirn's 
melf)dy, and wrote the words --the pijignant 
store of a man whtj has lost his k)ve and hears 
the mockingbird sinyini; over her yrave. 
Published in 1855 under the title “Sentimental 
b'ahioiiian IJallad-- Listen to the Mocking- 
birtl," it has been an American favourite for 
1^7 years. 

rhe mocking-bird is an opera singer without 
a f.mcv costume, a slim tjrev bird the si/e of 
.1 robin, with black diamond eves and a long, 
sharp beak. Patches of white in the wings and 
tail sht)w when the bird is in flight, giving 
da.sh and sleekness to bis lines. 

'Phis sober-suited MJiigster can mimic the 

IT 

sjings «)f 40 other birds. P»ut the mockers are 
nonconformi.sts; .some of them mimic and 
.some (it them .stick stnctlv to their own songs. 
This has given ri.se to argument among 






naturalists; Is the bird actually a 
mimic or is he a singer born with a 
marvellous repertoire? People who 
love the mocking-bird say he “can 
mock anything,” including the 
squeak o£ a wheel or the whistle of 
a youth who has just beheld loveli¬ 
ness across the way. 

Some years ago, several linglish 
nightingales were sent to Florida in 
cages. One night there was great 
consternation. Nightingale music 
rang from treetops up and down the 
countryside. But the nightingales 
hadn’t escaped. Mocking-birds had 
picked up the imported music and 
were improvising on it. 

The mocking-bird is mainly a n si- 
dent of Dixie, but in recent years 
he has iniiltrated new territory and 
is now heard in ihc (ire.it Lakes 
remon and in New England. A 
slightly dilTcrcnt singer known as 
the western mtK'king-hird ranges 
from Texas westwaids to California 
and southwards into Mexico. Mock¬ 
ing-birds do not migrate with the 
seasejns, but the singers that live in 
village and city .sometimes move in 
winter to the nearby open ctuinlry, 
to a more stable supply of food. 

In Mexico there's a legeiul that 
the gay, extravagant songster, itn- 
pres.scd with his own brilliance, de¬ 
rided he was lord of the sky and of 
song. He was Hung to the ground in 
rebuke. Since that time of chastise¬ 
ment, his song has commenced with 
Con el favor de Dios —If God wills 
it. On a bright spring morning, 
when you hear the Arse mocking¬ 


bird’s song you can, with some 
imagination, discern that phrase of ' 
pious submission. 

Except for the hermit thrush, the 
mocking-bird has the sweetest, most 
musical voice of any feathered song¬ 
ster in the United States, and cer¬ 
tainly the greatest variety of song. 
Cocksure that his stuff is worth re¬ 
peating, he trills each phrase at 
least six times; this gives his song a 
musical fullness that no other bird 
can equal. And he sings more fre¬ 
quently than any other familiar bird. 

The male docs the singing, and 
his song is part of courtship, mating 
and raising a family. Early in the 
.spring he selects his individual terri¬ 
tory, which includes a perch from , 
wliieh he can oversee bis empire. 
From here he opens the season with 
tentative notes, like a violinist tun¬ 
ing up. Witliin a few days he is in 
lop trilling form, and there’s a 
female flitting about the lower 
branches; then, as Longfellow said 
ill Evitriffeiine, there comes “from 
his little throat such floods of dc- 
liriou.s music that the whole air and 
the wotxJs and the waves seem silent 
to li.sten.’’ 

Soon the !oo.seIy constructed nest 
is built—never in the top of tree or 
vine, l>iit about midway. While the 
dutiful female lays four to six 
turquoise-coloured, brown-flecked 
eggs, the male spends the greater 
part of his time nearby on the perch, 
pouring out music. Occasionally he 
pitches high into the air, turns half 
a dozen flip-flops and pirouettet 



r back to the perch without missing a' 
note. He works overtime, braving 
' the scorching sun of midday to sing, 

\ and trilling on through moonlit 
nights. 

While the young arc in the nest, 
the perch is a watchtower. Last 
spring a woman telephoned her 
local newspafx^r that a large brindlc 
cat had strolled under a nest in 
which hungry young mocking-birds 
were squawking. Screaming like 
half a dozen mad jays, the singer 
plummeted off his perch and hit the 
cat Ixrhind the ears, making the fur 
fly and bringing blood. I'hcn he 
soared to a tree limb, turned, 
screamed and dive-bombed again. 

. He rose to the eave of a nearby 
garage. Using this as one vantage 
point and the limb as another, lie 
shuttle-bombed iiniil the frightened 
cat scatted. 

Audulnm marvelled at the mock¬ 
ing-bird’s courage. While painting 
birds in their natural haunts, in 
Louisiana, he pnxluced a canvas 
showing three mocking-birds attack- 
in£ a rattlesnake that had taken 
refuge in the fork of a tree. In real¬ 
ity, the mocking-bird is an individ¬ 
ualist; he goes into battle alone. 
He does fight snakes, dive-bombing 


their eyes; he attacks hawks and 
crows that threaten his home and 
doesn’t hesitate to dash into a tree- 
top filled with blue jays. 

. Protection of the young some¬ 
times requires still greater courage. 
If the little birds arc captured and 
caged and left within reach, the 
parents coruinue to feed them. 

If a mocking-bird were to encroach 
on another's domain he’d probably 
find himself in battle. Workmen in 
the grounds of the University of 
Texas happened to lean a window 
against a building so that it reflected 
like a mirror. This was in a mfjek- 
ing-bird’s territory, and when he 
glimpsed his own image he att.icked 
again and again with screaming 
fury until the window was removed. 

There is an argument as old as the 
lamcsicjwn (^)h>/iv over the correct 
o[x.Tatic hilling of the mix'king-bird 
and the nightingale. 'Lhiimas leflcr- 
.son took a persuasive stand on this 
question when he wrote; “1 have 
heard the nightingale in all its per¬ 
fection and I do not hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce that in America it would he 
deemed a bird of third rank onlv, 
our mrx'king bird and fo.\-coloured 
thrush [ hermit thrush | being un¬ 
questionably superior to it." 


Spring is here, 

How do 1 knowP 
A little virus told me so. 

—0/i nii Xt u air Her 


, . ^ 1- ■ • I , 

Repealing excerpts from the diary of a V.S. Embassy official in Moscow. 






Condensed from U.S. i^'ewsCr World Report l^ryiik W. KouiiJs, )r. 

Franl( Rounds, Jr., wa< utuicheu to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow 
from January nj^i until June He reads and speal{s Russian 

fluently. Travelling as widely as restriction permitted, he tallied with 
thousands of ordinary Riis.iians. This condensation is compiled from 
his diary and from an inreiriew with him. 


T iik main TifiNc. hits \(>ii 

when yon first arrive in Mos¬ 
cow is how silent the place is. Ii is 
incredihle. There are perhaps '>i\ 
million people in this crowded ciiy, 
and the centre areas—the shopping 
district, the theatre district, round 
Red Square—are packed witli [leo- 
ple. Hut noinidv is talking. Indixirs 
it is the same. In the West, during 
intermissions at the theatre, there is 
a continual hubbub. In Moscow not 
a word is said. In rest.iurants it is 
like being in .a morgue the place is 
packed and nobody's talking. 

I don’t think the Russians are con¬ 
sciously thinking: “I mu.stn’t talk 
Ixrcausc my conversation might be 
reported.” Silence has just become a 
habit. After 50 vears ihev have 


come to accept it as part ot their life. 

Moscow is full of Chinese—stu¬ 
dents, engineers, militar\ groups. 
Normally the C^hincse are vivacious, 
jjav and excitable. Hut in Moscow 
ihev too become sullen and behave 
just like the Russians. 

Stkangf. chipping, .scraping .sounds 
woke me about five o'clock this 
morning. On m\ wav to work 1 
discovered that they were made bv 
ihou.sands ot women, keeping the 
streets clean of a new snow. In place 
of mai.hines, a hertl of forlorn, un¬ 
happy women do the job with 
shovels, scr.ipers and twig brooms. 

I'heir clothes are the worst 1 have 
.seen in Moscow. Most Russians here 
are adcquatcK dressed, but these 
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' street girls work in subzero temper¬ 
atures dressed in flimsy cotton skirts 
. and low-grade felt boots. Few have 
mittens or gloves. 

According to popular theory the 
Kremlin recruits scores of thousands 
of peasant girls from the hinterlands 
each year. These women eagerly vol¬ 
unteer for any kind of rough work 
' in exchange for the attractions they 
think they will find in Moscow. 
They arc quickly disillusioned. One 
girl I saw was crying silently as she 
switched at the snow with her broom. 


The way this system works is that 
you pass one man, and, if you don’t 
pass the next within the appropriate 
time, they check back. 

You can’t stop, even to answer a 
call of nature along the route: you 
are likely to be interrupted in the 
middle of the proceedings. At one 
point we decided to have a picnic 
beside the road anyway. We were 
just getting settled when over the 
horizon came a militiaman swag¬ 
gering with revolvers, saying that 
wc should have to get on. 


When the last flake was swept up, 

the girls were packed in open trucks, \1y main job here is to translate 
like slaughterhouse cattle, and taken the eight Moscow morning papers, 
away. These women also sweep the Tliese pajiers have no news as we 
streets in summer, and work on the know it: no weather reports or local 
garbage-disposal trucks. news, no rcjxjrting of accidents, no 

human-interest stories. Eijcli paper 
You CAN walk almost anywhere you is only four pages. The most ira- 

want in Moscow. As to travel out- [xjrtant thing is the leading article, 

side Moscow, the limit is 25 miles, really an cdilori.al, on the front page. 

Within this circle there arc many I'hc rest of the page is filled up clay 

restrictions. after day—as are pages two and 

To get outside this circle you three—with letters from various or- 

must notify the Foreign Office 48 ganizations throughout the country 

hours in advance: who’s going, telling Stalin how well they are ful- 

when, how—train or car, and if it is filling their norms. The back page, 

a car, the licence number and name except for two or three inches 

of the Russian driver. All this so devoted to sports, is primarily for 

that they can get the plain-clothes international news—Tass dispatches 

men ready. from all over the world and articles 

Your whole route is patrolled. On by special writers, always anti-Amcr- 

the five-hour automobile trip to ican. All papers copy Prat/da, Often 

Tolstoy’s home we saw close to 60 tliey have to hold up news stories 

militiamen at various points. As we several days before they can find out 

passed we lcx)ked back and saw how to interpret them officially, 

them pull oijt their notebooks and Apart from the Communist Party 
check our licence-plate number. members few Muscovites bother to 







read these pseudo-newspapers. In 
the Underground, buses and other 
public places they arc all reading 
books. Russia is incredibly culture- 
minded. They even queue up, some¬ 
times for hours, to get into a 
library, so hungry are they for 
knowledge. 


too soon. The street was a series of 
mudholes between rough, upturned 
cobblestones. As we were hopping 
along between puddles, about a 
block away from the church, a 
militiaman stepped in front of us 
and roughly said we cojld go no 
farther. 

He demanded our travcl-authori- 




Russian prices for many things arc 
staggering. An order of bread and 
butter in my hotel costs Cui.\ a 
pot of black cofTec in a restaurant, 
6f. 3d. A medium-quality, ready¬ 
made suit in a department store was 
priced at 1,800 roubles—over 150. 

Such prices make me wonder how 
the ordinary Russian, whose wagi s 
average 6c)o roubles a month, gets 
along. Sixty roubles go for taxes, 
state loans and union dues. Rent and 


zation documents. We informed 
him that our trip had beep approved 
by the Foreign Office. We did not 
even have our diplomatic identity 
cards to show him. The hotel had 
insisted on retaining them. A crowd 
was gathering round us as we ex¬ 
plained that we only wished to see 
the historic church. One middle- 
aged man demanded to know why 
we should not be allow’cd to go on. 
1 lis remark infuriated the militia¬ 


utilities, usually {irovided at low 
rates by the factory where he works, 
total 40 roubles a month. 'I’liat leaves 
500 roubles (about jC’iS) 
clothing and other necc.ssities. A 
ready-made suit must seem an un¬ 
attainable dream to most of the men 
in Moscow. 

I HAVE SEEN Soviet provincial 
bureaucracy at work today—a sight 
denied most foreigners here. 

Two companions and I are on a 
sight-seeing trip to Yaroslavl, a size¬ 
able city about 175 miles north-cast 
of Moscow. One of the main things 
we came to see was the famous 
church of St. John the Baptist. 

We took an ancient wcKxJen tram 
from the centre of town, but got olf 


man. “You have no concern in 
this,” he growled. 

“I do not fall under your author¬ 
ity and can say what 1 please,” the 
spirited stranger replied. His de- 
iuince was a surprising pleasure. 

More expressitins of disapproval 
r»ver the militiaman’s ruling kep'. 
coming from the crowd, but we 
decided to leave without further 
argument. It was apparent the mili¬ 
tiaman would not relent, and we 
felt further discussion might bring 
trouble on the .sympathetic spec¬ 
tators. 

We went to the ofHce of the local 
Soviet to sec what response these 
officials would make to a request to 
visit tlie church. We were directed 
to a room where a long line of 
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poorly dressed peoplcj clutching 
..petitions of some sort, waited. 

The girl at the desk grew tense 
when we told her we were Ameri¬ 
cans and wanted a pass to see the 
'church. She fetched an older woman 
who took us to the section on cul¬ 
tural and educational work. We 


announced our purpose to the man 
in charge. 

“Impossible,” he said. He ex¬ 
plained that there were factories in 
the neighbourhood of the church. 

We suggested that lie have some¬ 


one escort us. 


Unfortunately, he said, the special 
guide was having his day off. 

We observed that we knew the 


' history of the church and did not 
need a trained guide—anyone would 
do who could see that we kept 
within bounds. 


His manner became sharjier, but 
still civil. He said he would check 
and see if anyone were free. No one 
was. Could he write us out a pass, 
we asked. 

Here was something he was sure 
of. A pass from him was imjxissible. 
The factories, unfortunately, were 
under the jurisdiction of another 
authority in the neighbouring dis¬ 
trict. 

We decided to cross the Volga on 
the ferry, and we bought tickets at 
a booth a short distance from the 
dock. Then a militiaman apfieared 
from'nowhere and rudely ordered 
’' us away from the river-bank. 

Yaroslavl, as a city, leaves a sense 
/toost all the buildings 


are ancient and dilapidated. There 
is no new construction. 

The people seem to share the 
sense of dcadness. We have seen 
few smiles in Yaroslavl. 


An anti-American cartoon of the 
Statue of Liberty is causing a great 
deal of comment in Moscow this 
winter. The poster, displayed at 
Moscow’s greatest art museum, the 
I’retyakov Gallery, is <)nc of several 
hatc-America drawings by a young 
Moscow artist who won a Stalin 
prize with this particular one. 

His drawing is most effective 
propaganda. At lirst glance you see 
the familiar classic face of the god¬ 
dess, beautifully drawn. Then you 
notice that she is weeping, with a 
long teardrop hanging from her left 
eye. Closer inspection reveals a New 
York City cop {)ccring out of each 
eye, the |xjliceinan’s head forming 
the eyeball. The teardrop turns out 
to be a policeman’s truncheon hang¬ 
ing from the wrist of one of the 
officers. 

This is one of the ways the tradi¬ 
tional Russian fear of the {xdice is 
turned against the West. 

Russian schoolteachers are in¬ 
structed to reach Soviet children 
that hatred is a virtue. A textlK)ok 
for teachers of elementary schools, 
which [ examined texJay, says, “The 
pupils of the Soviet school must 
realize that the feeUng of Soviet 
patriotism is saturated with irrecon¬ 
cilable hatred towards the enemies 
of socialist society. It is necessary to 
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learn not only to hate the enemy but 
also to struggle with him, in time to 
unmask him and, if he does not sur¬ 
render, to destroy him.” 

The book containing this passage 
was approved in 1946 for use in 
educating teachers. 

I SAW a new anti-American play last 
night, called Under the Golden 
Eagle. It is a sickening example of 
the way the Russians are stirring up 
hate. 

The villain was a Major Peterson, 
a U.S. Army ofl'icer serving as head 
of a military-jx)lice detachment in 
Germany. One scene lakes place in 
his quarters at C^hristrnas time. 
Hetween the Christmas decorations 
there are pictures of pin-up girls and 
large photographs of Ivnchings and 
of men hanging from gallows. The 
Christmas tree is decorated with 
miniature tanks and bombs. 

Several times in this .scene “Silent 
Night,” tran.slatcd into Russian, is 
played through a radio in his quar¬ 
ters. Later the carol becomes an 
ironic theme song. Cicrmaii and 
American characters hum it while 
murdering, blackmailing or making 
love. 

A large crucifix stands on the 
major’s desk. One scene has to do 
with a black-market deal over a 
string of jxiarls. While Peterson is 
negotiating with two Germans, he 
dangles the jewellery over the cross, 
fondling the pearls as he strings 
them around the brow of C'hrist. * 

The audience reacted warmly. 


hissing and booing the villains con¬ 
tinuously. A girl sitting next to me 
wept quietly all through the play. 
Are these reactions only an appre¬ 
ciation of the dramatic “thriller," or 
a true sign of hatred for everything 
American ? 

It is hard to generalize about the 
Ru.ssians’ reactions to anti-American 
plays. You are naturally more im¬ 
pressed by the people who hiss and 
boo and sob. Hut on the other hand 
you can l<X)k down the ai.slc and see 
others sleeping in the midst of all 
the noise. I’d say the reaction was 
about half and half. And, incident¬ 
ally, if I ever noticed any empty 
seats at the theatre, it was at the 
anti-American plays. The cla.ssics 
were always packed. 

'I’here was never any anti-Ameri¬ 
can manifestation in the audience. 
Let me tell you about one conversa¬ 
tion I h.id. 1 went to Miuhinie But¬ 
terfly one night and 1 had with me a 
copy of Puccini’.s biography. Sitting 
next to me was a young tcllow in 
his middle 20s, and we got into 
conversation. He was a .student at 
the Univcr.sity in Leningrad. Pre¬ 
sumably a university student of that 
age, heavily ind(x:trinated and 
knowing nothing but Communi.sm, 
would be most loyal to the regime. 

He asked me ctiiintless (]uestions 
about jazz, which they are trying to 
stamp out in the Soviet Union be¬ 
cause it is supposed to be decadent 
and v/cstcin. Then we got talking 
about music in general. We talked 
through two intermissions. At ^ 
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end I gave him my book as a 
present, saying: “Here is a souvenir 
from an American warmonger.*’ 
He hit the ceiling. He said; 


“How dare you say that! How dare 
you insult the Russian p)eoplc like 
that! You don’t believe that we 


really think you are warmongers, 
do you? How can you possibly say 


that? 


II 


I MOVED from the Meiropolc Hotel 
today into a one-story house which 
the Embassy has rented as living 
quarters for some of its employees. 
It is a very fancy and very dirty 
minor mansion, typical of the 
gloomy dwellings put up by rich 
Moscow merchants 50 years ago. 
The fancy touches include a stained- 
glass window of purple tulips and 
green weeds over the entrance and 
an imposing flight of marble steps. 

Day and night we are “guarded” 
by militiamen who have sentry 
boxes in front of the house, and by 
plain-clothes men who pace up and 
down the rear courtyard. 

Three other Americans and I 
occupy the ground floor, llelow us, 
in the low, dark basement, there arc 
about 40 Russians. We have no con¬ 
tact with them: they have a separate 
gate in the fence and a separate door 
into the basement. We sometimes 
joke about an Iron Floor between us 
and the Russians. 

We are not permitted to go into 
our own cellar to see who our neigh¬ 
bours are and how they live. The 
gudrds waten them as well as us. 


When I am at the Embassy and 
have anything of particular import¬ 
ance to say to the Ambassador, we 
go out and walk in the garden 
where they can’t pick our conversa¬ 
tion up on hidden “mikes.” 

The efficiency of their guarding 
system is terrifying. There is a call 
box right outside my bedroom win¬ 
dow, and almost every time I leave 
the house the militiaman outside 
telephones somebody. I understand 
that call, but what bothers me is 
this: When 1 come home on nights 
when 1 feel I haven’t been followed, 
I just have time to walk in at the 
front door and go to my bedroom 
before the call box telephone rings. I 
assume somebody is calling to check 
up: “Did he get there?” That 
begins to get under your skin after 
a while. 

Americans arc always surprised to 
find there is television in Russia. 
Hut I have been watching Russian 
TV shows several times a week. 
Programmes consist of operas and 
ballets, theatre productions, concerts 
and variety shows. Quite a few old 
Russian movies, as well as an occa¬ 
sional new film, are put on. 

So far receivers arc small and cx- 
fx.*nsive. There are only two models 
—a six-inch size which costs (^iio 
and one with a nine- or ten-inch 
screen, which costs ^120. 

According to pnblished figures 
there were about 8,000 sets in Rus¬ 
sian homes a year ago. Since then, 
judging by the appearance of new 




antcnns, 'we think the number of never saw a car on it; not even 
sets has about doubled. Soviet freight—^that all goes by rail. 


authorities no doubt see clearly—as 

Lenin did of motion pictures—that There is less drinking in Moscow 
this new medium offers tremendous than there is in our Western cities, 
fxissibilities for propaganda and in- but it is a different kind. It is sullen 
docthnation. 1 think the authorities and deadly. People drink to get 
will see to it that Russian television drunk and pass out, and they do, all 
is expanded as rapidly as possii)lc. over the street. 

Right next to ou ■ house was what 
Russians can buy their own cars for they call a vytrexvitel, a Russian 
private use—but when one of them word that has only one meaning— 
does, it’s news. Only one |K'rson in “sobering-up station.” It is a sort of 
thousands owns one. Turkish bath, and through the grat- 

I’his morning’s issue of Tn///has ing in the sidewalk you can see 
a revealing story about ‘‘Auiomo- steam come out day and night, even 
biles for Pcisonal Use.” Tlic dis- in midsummer, 
patch is from Krasnodar, an im About every half-hour a sort of 
portunt industrial city with a “Rlack Maria” arrives with a load 
population of more than 200,000: of the deadest people you have ever 

“January 8 —Today several orders seen. They just roll them out. The 
for automobiles by the working patients have to pay a fee—some-^ 
people of the Kuban were received thing like £2 lOf., 1 heard—the next 
ill the Motor and Tractor Sale store, morning after they’ve slept it off. 

In the past year, the store sold ^(X) 

motor vehicles to workers and cm- I can’t get out of my head the 
ployees. The following acquired squeak, squeak, squeak of Russian 
machines: Comrade Huchinsky, shoes. This noise is noticeableevery- 
department head of an .agricultural where, even on the stage. The most 
institute; Comrade Velichko, deputy renowned actresses, who wear the 
director of the same institute; (x>m- best clothes available, have some 
rade Biramov, combine operator of difficulty in making their voices 
the Yuzhno-Khutorskaya Machine heard above the voices of foot- 
Tractor Station and Hero of Stxrial- wear. 

ist Labour.” Russian eyes are almost invariably 

Pravda has similar stories about drawn to the shoes of foreigners, 
auto buying. Yet there is hardly any Today as I walked down the street 
traffic on the roads. I walked several I counted the number of times their 
miles along the main highway be- gaze dropped quickly to my feet, 
tween Moscow and Leningrad—the The ratio is seven or eight times out 

two biggest cities in Russia—and 1 of ten. It is incredible. 



The Akbat is a typical Moscow 
business street. It is a narrow, 
crowded thoroughfare lined with 
shops. To and from the Embassy 1 
travel its length by trolley bus. In 
Bve blocks we pass three cinemas, 
a theatre, a dozen bookshops, and 
other shops selling furniture, 
gramophone record, shoes, clothes, 
groceries, meat, bread, jx:ts, liquors, 
tobacco and hardware. During the 
day swarms of Muscovites jxjur 
down the Arbat, to stand in silent, 
black-clothed lines before the shop 
doors. Actually, there is little to buy, 
and what there is is prohibitively 
expensive. The Arbat puts up a 
brave front, that even blinks with 
neon lights—but Iwrhind it there is 
little more than a hollow shell. The 
Russian, resigned, always hopes 
jhcre will be more on the shelves on 
nis next visit, and there usually is— 
just enough improvement to keep 
him plodding on. 

Late at night the Arbat must 
surely be the most deserted street in 
the world. 'Vhen you can see the 
skeleton of Moscow life—a living 
skeleton made up of the police and 
militiamen. 

There is a sjieciul reastjn for their 
presence: Stalin and his lieutenants 
pass along tins thoroughfare on 
their way from the Kremlin to their 
country homes. They are driven at 
top speed down the very centre of 
the street, and ail tramc, day or 
night, is carefully controlled to pre¬ 
vent the slightest interference. 
Through an. elaborate system of 


block-by-block warnings, pedes¬ 
trians and vehicles are cleared out 
of the way minutes before the big 
black limousines, wiA their trailing 
open cars full of guards, whizz past. 

Last night I missed my bus and 
walked alone through this maze of 
guards, counting them as I went 
along. Within five blocks the tally 
was 58. And under cover, in more 
than 20 dark doorways, plain-clothes 
men st(X)d silently in the shadows 
and watched me pass. 

Today radio and banner headlines 
told the Russians: “New Rediic- 
rioii of State Retail Prices for Food- 
stulTs.” 

Price curs ranged from ten to 20 
per cent: meat will be 15 |X*r cent 
cheaper, dark bread 12 per cent 
chea|xr—an important reduction 
because of the heavy Russian con¬ 
sumption of dark bread. Tea, the 
national drink, is 20 jkt cent 
cheajxr. 

Friwtia, in its front-page editorial, 
told the people that this is another 
incident proving that the .Soviet 
system is siqxrior to capitalism, and 
that the arms race in Western coun¬ 
tries is .sharply reducing living 
standards for the working people 
there, and pushing up prices. 

Even without this propaganda 
the Soviet citizen can sec that price 
reductions have taken place for five 
successive years. The worker in the 
factory and his wife in the kitchen 
can .see that things arc slowly but 
steadily getting better. 






It would be extremely dangerous, 
I think, for us to dwell only on the 
fact that the economic level at pres¬ 
ent is very low compared with ours, 
and to forget the fact that the move¬ 
ment ‘ is towards betterment. It 
would likewise be dangerous to 
underestimate the strength this pro¬ 
gress gives the regime among the 
people. 


Edward Crankshuw says: “Several 
years have gone by since 1 was last 
allowed to visit Russia. And so in¬ 
sistent is the weight of Soviet propa¬ 
ganda that I often Rnd myself won¬ 
dering, against my better judgment, if 
lile in Moscow may not, after all, 
have changed out of rccogiiiiion in 
the last five years. This article assures 
me that it has not. It has the authen¬ 
tic touch. Ill essentials it might li.i\e 


It I.S shtirtly after midnight, and we 
are steaming in silence and darknes.s 
through the choppy seas of the Gulf 
of Finland. I am writing this in the 
small, empty saltni of the Beloo- 
strov, the .Soviet ship that is taking 
me back to a w'tjrld I always took 
for granted—until 1 lived in Russia. 
Of the 30 pas.scr.gers, 27 arc 
Russian. I am the only American. 
When we as.scmbled at the customs 
the Russians were grim and silent, 
even the seven children among 
them. They hchaved much as they 
might if they were being sent into 
exile. Perhaps they actually believed 
the West would corrupt or devour 
them, and were genuinely afraid. 
They talked only in vvhis|KTS. 

It was far from a gala sailing. No 
friends or relatives came to see the 


been written five years ag() or leii or 
twenty ycurs ago. I Icre, in j ivonl, is 
Communist Moscow as it affects ihe 
foreigner who lives in it (as distinct 
from (he delegate 011 a eouiliieied 
tour). Ill spite of price cuts, in spite of 
ihi. iKiler-sioeked .sliop.s, the atmo¬ 
sphere docs not cliange. Perhaps it 
cannot eh.mgc.” 

Kilward ('iniik-.Iinw writi'- fcir ilii' Ofi^rn't-r 
as j iitlihl III! .itl.iii-., lli- is itic 

.iiilliiir cif Huiiia liy tiuyhgh! (Mu lui-l Jiisi'idi. 

I5.« J aiul ollii-i titinks III: tlir IJ S S K 

As the engines vibrated I i(K)k my 
last took at Russians on Russian .soil. 
T'hree frontier guards, in bright- 
green caps, dark-green brass-but¬ 
toned ctiats, blue breeches and black 
bools, watched us leave. AlH)ve 
them, on a high concrete wall, stood 
a hliie-coaied sailor with rifle in 


passengers off. No flags flew, no hand. Guns and loneliness—that 
champagne corks popped. was my final impression of Russia. 



“A FRIEND of mine," writes Harry Emerson Fosdiek, “was stricken 
with infantile paralysis in youth—terribly. Someone, syinparhizing, said 
to her, ‘Affliction does so colour the life!’ ‘Yes,’ she said quietly, ‘and I 
, propose to choose the colour.’ ’’ 




D riving through a remote “What’ll it be, mister?” 

stretch of desert in the Amcri- “Bacon and eggs.” 

can West my brother Frank and 1 The shcepherders fiiiished, asked 

spied a shack which advcriised for their bill and tossed a silver dol- 

meals. We went inside. The front lar on the counter. Frank pitched 

ro<^m was deserted. After calling for it into the drawer. The big man was 

the proprietor and waiting a while, eating by this time. “Your bill’s 50 

Frank went back to investigate the cents, bud,” Frank told him. 

kitchen. He found an oil stove, a The man looked up from his meal, 
slab of bacon and some eggs. He “Don’t kxik as if I’d ought to pay.” 
slipped on the cook’s apron, lighted “You’re eating, aren’t you?” 

the stove, sliced some bacon—and “Yes, I am,” the big man said, 

started cooking breakfast fur two. “An’ it’s right gtxxl, tcx). But it still 
About this time a couple of sheep- don’t look like I’d ought to pay. 

herders came in and sat at the When I left here 20 minutes ago, I 

counter. owned this damned joint.” —d.r. 

“What’ll it be, Ixiys?” the new 

cook asked. A voliceman wc know finally 

“Bacon and eggs,” the men re- caught up with an ex()en.sive car that 
plied. More bacon was sliced, more was doing double the speed limit, 
eggs broken. “ Yourexcuse’d better be good, and 

There was the sound of horse’s one I’ve never heard before,” he in- 
hoofs outside. A big man came in, formed the attractive and befurred 
looked around and sat down at the young woman who was driving, 
end of chq counter. She looked at him thoughtiully 

v 
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for a moment and then said quietly, 
“I’m the star of a show. The pro¬ 
ducer has to leave town next week, 
so the date was shoved up because 
of that—and also because of some 
verv active comfx:tilion that lias just 
arisen.” 

“After I write this ticket, I’d like 
to have the data on this show -just 
for mv own satisfaction," our Iriend 
said grimly. 

“Well, here it is," said the girl. 
“Place: Memorial llcjspilal. I’ro- 
ducer: Dr. M. f). Frve. Att :('.isar 
ean section. I low about helping ttie 
get there?” 

For the rest of the trip the “star" 
sped behiiul a police escort. ni . 


My iH'SHAMi aiul I bought an old 
hoii.se in the country that hail been 
vacant so long that the loresi had 
crept in rouiul it. I marked all the 
trees and shrubs I wanted s.i\ed and 
a.skcd a woodeulter to lake out the 
re.st. I lowever, when I came back a 
few weeks later to .see how the work 
wa.s progre.ssing. 1 louiul he had 
spared an old apple tree near the 
back door. “I wanted that cut, loo." 
1 told him. 

“Yes, ma’am.” he said. “1 know.” 

“Do you imagine that that knoit\, 
worm-eaten relic will keep us sup¬ 
plied with apples.'” I a.sked, laugh- 
ing. 

He shook his head. “Not apple.s, 
ma’am,” he .said, “birds.” i- > i*. 


Sue was a verv young and obvi¬ 
ously inexperienced waitre.ss, and 


during the course of dinner she com- 
mitted every crime in the book. 
She placed my soup in front of me 
with her dainty thumb immer.sed, 
brought lamb chops instead of veal 
cutlets, forgot to bring the roils and 
butter I had ordered. Cirowing 
more (lustered, she murmured some¬ 
thing about “mv first dav here”— 
.ind spilled codec on mv sleeve. I 
managed to kee[) a smile t)n rnv 
face, though towards the end it be¬ 
came .somewhat forced. As 1 pre 
pared to give her a tip .she blu.sh- 
ingly shook her head and handeil 
me the money. “You earned it 
more than I tliil." .she said. ii i. ii 

\Vk wkki- all worried—especially 
jav, my small .son—w'hen we had to 
send our dog bv tr.iin. When the 
dog was installed in a luxurious 
.sineiied l>ii\. |av alfixed this note 
to it ; 

“Dear Sirs; This is Hu. 

b'eed her. water her. jdease do. 

I love her .mil I’ll Kne vou. 

I’hank vou. Jay.” 

I»u arrived at our new hijme sleek, 
well groomed .md evitlenllv w'ell 
led. Attached to her crate was an 
other note: 

“Dear Jav : Mere is Ilii. 

Wi: ted her, watered her and 
walked her, too. 

Vv'e even brushed her just 
for you. 

Mope )ou’re satisfied— 

The llagg:tge-Car Oew.” 

- 1 H.w. 


An Unforgettable Character 


By Bruce Hutchison 

hditur. V’iitona Daily Timet 


T F.n Hei.sett is a 
hunting and 
fishing guide in the 
Clearw.itei River 
region of'the remcjte 
British (^jlumhia 
wilderness. In sum 
mer lie takes c.ire of 
his small farm; in 
winter he runs a 
trap line. 

1 have followed 
the trails of Canada with many 
guides, but Ted Helsett (the n.ime 
he accepted when no one hercabrnits 
could pronounce the Norwegian 
original) is uni(.|ue. Not because he 
is a sujx.‘rl) wcxxlsinan, hut because 
he has me: the wilderness on its 
own terms and mastered it in a 
supreme test. Better than any other 
man 1 know, he has learned to 
understand and love the big north 
woods. 

1 said that Ted has been tested 
by the wilderness. He has, many 
times—and one of ih<j>.e tests was 



very nearly his final 
examination. One 
autumn, while guid¬ 
ing several hunters, 
he left them to scout 
f<^r name. In climh- 
ing over a slippery 
lo^ lie tell and lirokc 
his h-ft leg above the 
knee. 

After the first 
minutes of stunned 
agoiiN lie look a vjiiiet inventory of 
his siui.uion. Me was only about 
five miles from his party, hut in his 
ctjiuhtion he might as well have 
been a hundred. It was dusk, and 
snow liegan to fall. 

His assets included a rifle, an 
oranoe aiul a box of mitches. 'I hc 
matches, for the present, were use¬ 
less. I Ic could nor aiTord to remain 
here beside a lire which no one 
would sec through the thick forest. 
The rifle could purchase him a 
quick release. Should he take that 
casv wav our, or die hv inches in an 



attempt to cover those five impos¬ 
sible miles? 

The absurdity of his dilemma 
enraged him. In his snug house a 
wife and two children would be 
beginning to worry about him—a 
woodsman who was as much at 
home in the wilderness as in his 
own kitchen. This, to him, was the 
hard thing: the wilderness, always 
his friend, had now turned against 
him and perhaps destroyed him. But 
Ted was not made of stulT that dies 
easily. His rifle, he decided, could 
l)e used as a last resort; mcanwlule 
it would serve as one crutch. With 
his hunting knife he managed to 
cut a forked sapling for the second 
crutch. He removed the Icathci 
laces of his boots and straj)ped two 
sticks as splints round his broken 
leg. Then he raised himself on his 
crutches and lurched into the dark¬ 
ness. 

About that night he remembers 
little except seeing the Hash of 
lights high above timber on a moun¬ 
tain where his party was Iruillessly 
trying to signal to him. Many limes 
as he staggered along on liis 
crutches, crawled over the ground 
and fell over countless dead trees, he 
fainted with pain. In rolling down 
a hillside he lost one of his laceless 
boots in the snow and it was two 
hours’ work to crawl back and re¬ 
cover it. 'I’hcn he blacked out. 

Dawn found him still in the 
forest. By his reckoning he was two 
miles from the burn of an old forest 
fire. If he could reach that open 


.country a smoke signal might be 
seen by his friends. He had covered 
about half that distance when dark¬ 
ness came again. Somehow he lived 
through a night of solid pain. 

Late the second morning he 
reached the burn and kindled a fire 
beside a pitchy stump. During the 
afternoon he managed to make sev¬ 
eral other fires. The search party 
found him at dusk, covered by new 
snow, untfon-scious, barely alive. 

Ted told me that story at a camp 
on Clearwater River. The man who 
faced me across the campfire was 
of massive build, with the blond 
hair and ihc boy face of a Viking. 
Both his legs were strong. After six 
months in the hosjiital and two 
years of healing you could hardly 
detccl his limp on the trail. He had 
been marked l)y the wilderness, and 
he carried it easily, li was like a regi¬ 
mental stripe which he had earned 
and then fiirgotten. 

But the mark went deep. How 
deep, J was to learn one summer 
when 1 was staying at one of Ted’s 
cabins. One morning he did not 
answer the call to breakfast. His bed 
was empty, and we wondered where 
he had gone. But we knew him too 
well to worry. 

In mid-morning he returned across 
the mc.idow on foot, dusty, hot and 
silent. Something had gone wrong. 
He arc his warmed-over breakfast 
without a word. Then, after a com¬ 
forting pip" of tobacco, he told us. 

At daylight he had heard the 
horses moving and suspected tliey 


wtrc fcteaking out of the fcnceif ’ hirhsclifi Wl£IseetheS to 


clearing and heading for home, 20 
miles away. Ted leaped from his 
bed, pulled on his boots and tried to 
head the band off before it could 
penetrate the rotten rail fence. 

As he expected, his favourite mare 
was leading the rebellion. She had 
committed the same crime once 
before, demoralizing his pack trairi, 
and he had kept her only because 
she was a perfect mount. Now he 
saw her leap the fence and disapjx^ar 
down the trail. He managed to 
corral the other horses after a wild 
chase on ft)ot. 

That marc, said led, had been 
ruined bv kindness. .She had been 
foaled on his farm, the children had 
made a pet of her and she presumed 
on this special treatment. I could 
see that led had brooded hard on a 
fatal mistake. Finally he announced 
his decision. He would shoot the 
mare when he reached home the 
next day. 

1 protested that at least he could 
sell her, that she was too precious to 
• be shot. No, he would not sell her. 
An animal like that could he the 
death of any owner. She might lead 
the whole pack train olT and leave a 
man helpless in the woods. I’hcrc- 
fore, she must die. 

The gentle, soft-mannered man 
spoke without raising his voice, 
without bitterness or anger. I’hc 
simple justice of the wilds, by whose 
laws he lived, must be enforced for 
the common safety. The rillc which 
he had ohee thought of turning on 


condemn him, would now be 
turned on the mare he loved. After 
another protest 1 abandoned the 
argument. Behind his gentleness 
that man had his stern and ruthless 
side. Without it he could not sur¬ 
vive in a stern and ruthless land. 

I must not give the impres.sion 
that Ted is unhappy in his hazard¬ 
ous life. On the contrary he needs 
danger as other men need food, and 
his reward is complete. 'Hie feel of 
the summer trail and the winter 
snow hcneaih his ft'cl, the warmth 

of a cabin after a dav of biltcr cold, 

/ * 

the sweet hours of rest around an 
evening cajiipfire, the comf)anion- 
.shij) of animals--to Ted 11 el .sett 
these things make money, fame and 
power .seem like tra.sh. That, of 
cour.se, is why men of money, fame 
and power follow him obediently 
on the trail: they recognize in him 
a force larger lluin them.sclves. 

Ted’s harmony with the wiklcr- 
ncss is pnxlaimed in his scat on a 
saddle, his soothing words to a 
iicrvtjus hor.se, the swing of his axe 
and the restle.ss eye which seizes 
every sign of game, every landmark 
and the portents of weather in the 
sky. 

All fur-bearing animals fascinate 
him. the heaver especially. He 
knows all the leaver’s engineering 
and housekeeping habits, and he 
loves them as playful friends. He 
keeps a private census of every 
beaver house within reach of his 
trap line, (ibserves the new houses as 
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they arc built, and on the trail he 
watches the gnawed poplar trees 
that tell him where his friends were 
travelling. As a trapper he must kill 
beaver but he never kills more than 
one or two in each communitv dur¬ 
ing the winter. As a result of his 
husbandry, there are now more 
beaver in this regi(ni than ever. 

One day after a long hard ritle 
we reached the cabin at dusk ajid 
after a late dinner went outside for 
a breath of air before beiliime. 'I'o 
the westward, in the Mabood Lake 
conntrv, the skv was red. A lorest 
lire which no ranger c<iuld reach 
had been hurning there iora inonih. 
'Ted watched and then turned witli 
a quick grunt to the north, N<y I'lrc 
had been re[)ortC'l there but now 
the whole lu^rizon bad turned crim¬ 
son. He sttxxl w.'itcbim* it for a 
time ill .silcixc. He must have seen 
more than I could si*e. Not until 
next moniinj; would hcdisciisswli.it 

ri 

was to him a tr.igcdy hcyoiul de¬ 
scription. 

That fire to the northward, he 
said, had unckiuhlcdlv wij)cd out 
several of his cabins. '1 hat was no 

matter, Thev could easily be rebuilt. 

/ « 

The beaver in tliat district. Clod 
knew h<jw many of them, would all 
be dead. On a waste of ch.irred land 
he could not hope to restore them in 
bis lifetime, ^’baf da'- he rode far 
ahead of me in silence. Kinaily be 
told me that he knew from personal 
experience what his friends the 
beaver had suffered. 

A few years back Ted had driven 


his truck to Clearwater Village for 
supplies. From the road on the crest 
of the hills he noticed smoke five 
miles away and 1,000 feet below 
him. On reaching Clearwater he re¬ 
ported the fire to the forest ranger, 
and started home. Among his sup¬ 
plies were three drums of petrol. 

Ted drove on until he was con¬ 
fronted by .solid flame ahead. He 
lurned njund, only to And that he 
was trapped in a small are.a of woods 
surrounded by the oncoming flames. 

Digging a hole in the clay bank 
of the road, he buried the petrol, 
then lay under the truck, his only 
shelter from the heat. He felt, he 
sa\s, like a piece of bacon in a frying 
pan. This time he had no merciful 
rifle with him. He was prepared 
to die when suddenly the wind 
drop[)ed, leaving the protecting 
island of unhurned timber un¬ 
touched. 

It 'I'ed seems anxious about your 
ciaareltc on the trail and never 
lights his pipe until the evening’s 
camj> is made, you will understand 
his caution. He knows whar it must 
feel like—for man or heaver—to be 
cremaLed alive. 

Little by little, fnmi many camp¬ 
fire talks 1 piticed together Ted’s 
.stor\. Horn on a prosjx'rous Nor¬ 
wegian farm, he had felt early the 
wanderlust of his [X-’ople, who had 
discovercii America centuries before 
Columbus. After .1 season on the 
Canadian prairies as a farm hand he 
drifted westwards to the Rockies, 
and worked on the railway.';. 



’ FmiK 'die first tifnc he the 
big woods' of British Q)lumbia his 
only ambition was to live among 
them. When he had enough money 
he married a Canadian girl of 
Swedish parentage and bought a 
narrow valley farm on the Clear¬ 
water River in the western flanks of 
the Rcic'kics, 30 miles from tlic 
nearest town. Without other help 
they built theii comfortal)ie house 
in one month. Ted et)nipped it with 
running water, and furniture he 
made. (He can make anything, from 
snow-shtjcs of vine maple and raw- 
hide to pack saddles and sleiglis.) 

lcd’.s philosophy emerged with 
his story and 1 learned that he was 
trying to master, in his own fashi'ui, 
the diflicult wilderness of thought. 
He wanted to know much more 
than the complicated but narrow 
world around him. 
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more they followed correspondence 
courses offered by the British Co¬ 
lumbia government. 

Ted’s daughter, now a young lady 
better mannered than any 1 had 
ever met in the city, had read some 
300 books from the government 
library every winter for the last half- 
do/.en Years, had swallowed the 
English classics and was studying 
Spanish in her spare time. The boy, 
ill his mid-teens, was completing the 
.secondary school curriculum (he 
had lieeri delayed, Ted said, when 
he took (jver the farm durinur his 
father’s long convalescence) and he 
had bectjrnc a competent amateur 
zixjlogist, skinning and scuffing 
the local animals and carving their 
sha|K‘s exuLiisiicly in wwd. 

Only the strong can maintain a 
flame of civilization in the wilder- 


Hc studied the geology of this ness. This i.iniily, under the leader- 
country, showed me where a vast ship of a man who carnc here with 
lava flow had dammed C'learwatcr little money, unable even to speak 
River ages ago, and took me to sec the 1<h;:i1 language, had achieved a 
the erosion which had carved the form of civilization more advanced, 


lava of the canyon into rich Gothic 
sculpture. From zoologists, ichthy¬ 
ologists and botanists whom he 
served as guide he had a good work¬ 
ing knowledge of natural .science. 
In the winter nights he read inces¬ 
santly. The American hunters liad 
discovered his appetite for know¬ 
ledge and brought him scores of 
magazines. 

His daughter and son attended a 
primitive school far down the road, 


in essentials, than that of many 

pco[)lc in the city. 

If Ted’s path had led to the cities 

1 supjxisc he would have been man- 

agiiig a business and making 

money, for nothing could keep such 

a man down. But this region of 

lakes, mountains and timber was all 

he asked for and, unlike most men, 

he knew what he wanted and why. 

He had oerformed a rare miracle: 

« 

he had achieved contentment. 





-Condensed from 'l^jdav'^ Health 
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,\r ONK TIME or another virtually 
^ ^ everyone requires siir^ieal sew¬ 
ing : to close wounds after anidents 
or operations, to repair cliildhirtli 
injuries. Some of this .sewing is so smooth, otherwise a fatal clot may 
simple that a housewife could do it; form. 

some so difliciilt that it demands the Comparable skill is required in 
utmost skill of the expert surgeon. the cornea transjdant. "I’lie cornea, 

In some cases the aorta—the a transparent tissue, is the window- 

heart’s main artery—is constricted, pane of the eye; when it clouds, 
hour-glass fashion. Result: the body lilindness results. Surgeons can re- 
is on a famine ratiijn of blood. To place the cloudy tissues with healthy 
c«)rrect this, the surgeon cuts out the cornea taken from the eves of the 
constricted section of artery, re- dead or from persons blind from 
places it with a new .segment. I’lic other causes. The cornea is among 
sewing job ret|uired is so diiliciiit the toughest tissues in the body, as 
that only the most skilled siirgnms is the sclera, the covering of the cye- 
can do it. The artery ends arc lougli, bail, to which the transplant must 
Bbrous and as slippery as ccHiked be attached. Sewing together two 
macaroni. The lo jo sfitches pieces of .slippery gri.silc, getting « 
needed must he strong enough to snug lit and being sure that seams 
withstand the pulsing surge of blood arc in exact alignment, calls for sur- 
that comes with each heartbeat, gical virtuosity. 

They must be absolutely tight to Today’s surgeon has an astonish- 
prevent fatal leakage, hut not so ing array of surgical threads at his 
tight they cut the artery. The inside command. There arc more tha ' lOO 
of the junction must be Hawlessly kinds of suiures for eye surgery 
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The surgeon noiv pet forms feats 
iinilreamed of a few years ago 





alone, and hundreds for other spec¬ 
ialized tasks. They are as fine as 
1/500 inch in diameter, as heavy as 
1/30. Most work is done with cot¬ 
ton, silk, catgut—which comes from 
sheep—and fine wires of steel and 
the metal tantalum. Nvlon is also 
used, and c.xperimental work is 
under wav with other new svnrhetics 
which appear to hold promi.se. 

Each suture material has its own 
advantages. Cotton is cheap and 
strong; silk is non-irritating; tanta¬ 
lum retains its strength for long pe¬ 
riods in slow-healing wounds. Left 
in the l>odv, all of them, except cat¬ 
gut, .soon become encased in fibrous 
tissue—walled off and harinle.ss. Un¬ 
treated ifLit is ab.sorbed in about itn 
davs. If the wound is one that will 
take longer to heal, the .surgeon uses 
tanned gut; the degree of l.inning 
determines whether it lasts 20, 30 or 
40 days. 

Surgical threads come in many 
colours to provide contrast with the 
organ being sewed. A surgeon may 
use black silk for sewing eves; blue 
cotton for the skin; catgut for the 
intestine. 

Needles come in a great variety, 
both straight and curved. T'he points 
vary: tapered for u.sc in soft tissues 
(artcrie.s, intestine, thyroid); culling 
points for tough tissues (eye, .skin, 
womb). As a rule, .straight needles 
are held in the fingers. Needle-hold¬ 
ers—forceps-like devices that grip 
the needle-shank firmly—are used 
'with curved, needles. 

Until recently, nurses sterilized 


sutures and threaded needles as sur¬ 
geons needed them. Today the trend 
is towards use of “swaged” needles. 
Here a hole has been drilled in the 
shank of a needle, the suture fitted 
and clamped tight. Swaged needles 
thu.s have no eyes. Packed in .sterile 
lubes, they arc ready for instant use 
and arc di.scardcd after surgery. 

Such needles have an obvious ad¬ 
vantage. With a threaded needle, 
two .stiMiuls of suture must he pulled 
through tissue. 'I’hc swaged needle, 
with onlv one .strand, makes a 
.smaller hole, causes less injury. 

As in anv needlework, a variety 
of .siiiJies is involved. In the main, 
.surgeons rely on the blanket .stitch, 
col>l)lcr’.s slilth, the piirsc-.slring and 
lock stitch. Sewing may be cither 
“interrupted” or continuous. If there 
is danger of infection running along 
a continuous .stitch, rotting the su¬ 
ture and causin«T j wound to burst 
open, the surgeon will u.sc an inter- 
nipled stitch. Each stitch is tied 
.sejiaratelv. 'I'his type is usually used 
on the .skin, where.is continuous 
stitches are jjenerallv taken on mu.s- 
clc.s, lining of the abdominal cavity 
and inlc.stinc. 

Everv suture mu.st be fastened 
firmly, every severed blood vessel 
lied otF with, a ligature. In an ex¬ 
tensive operation, say a breast am¬ 
putation. there may be too or more 
“bleeders” to be tied off. Surgeons 
rely for the most part on three or 
four kinds of knots; their mainstay 
is the old-fashioned reef knot. 

Every operation presents its own 
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seividg problems, but a few bajiic 
rules are always followed. Tissue 
must never be stretched; stitches 
must be tight enough to hold but 
not so tight that thev constrict and 
damage tissue. The objective is to 
get things back a.s they were before. 
As he “backs out” of the abdomen 
after working on a gall bladder, for 
instance, the surgeon taces a number 
of sewing jobs. First he must close 
the peritoneum, the lough lining of 
the abdominal cavity. Here catgut is 
ideal. Next, inu.scles must be .sewn; 
then fascia, tlie IxkJv’s tough con¬ 
nective tissue, if the patient is fat, 
it may be necessary to draw adipose 
ti.ssuc together, b'inallv, ihe .surgeon 
reaches the .skin. Here he may nsf 
silk or colloii or perhap.s metal 
clamps, which give a neat closure 
and are easily remrixcd. b’or .ihoiit 
four d.ivs stiiehes alone hold tissues 
together. Then rcgenerition ha.s 
gone far enough to helj), and at the 
end of 14 davs full healing .should 
have taken pl.icc. Uiulcr the best 
conditions, there will he (;nlv a pur- 
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plish, hairline scar, which will • 
gradually fade. 

Different branches of surgery pose 
their own sewingdifhcultics. Plastic 
surgeons arc particularly concerned 
with neatness, since their work is 
often done on the face. They try to 
take advantage of natural skin folds 
as points to make inci.sions and they 
make needle punctures through 
pores if possible. 

Metal plates and pins arc gener¬ 
ally used to h<jld bones together. 
Ihjwevcr, in some ca.scs they are 
.si-wed—a .shattered kneecap, for ex¬ 
ample. Since this bone is too hard 
for a needle to penetrate, it must be 
drilled. Then the cap is .sewed to¬ 
gether with metal sutures. 

Inte.stinc i.s diHicult to sew—and 
the seam must l)c ga.s-tight. Any 
le.'ik into the abdominal cavity might 
lead to peritemitis and death. 

No needlework is as awesome as 
that of surgeons. Their increasing 
skill has made possible many opera¬ 
tions that would not have been 
uiulertaken a generation ago. 
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Phillips Jirool^s: You who are letting ini.serahlc misundcr-staniiings run 
on from year to year, meaning to clear them up some day; you who are 
keeping wretched cpi.irrelK ali\e heeause you cannot quite make up your 
mind that now is the day to siicrilke your pride and kill them; you who 
are passing men sullenly in the street, not speaking to liu-m out of 
some .silly spite, and yet knowing that it would fill you with .shame and 
remorse if you heard that one of those men were dead tomorrow morn¬ 
ing; you who arc letting your friend’s heart ache for a word of apprecia¬ 
tion or sympathy—if only you could know and see and feel, all of a 
sudden, that “the rime is .short,” how it wrjuld break the spell I How 
you would go instantly anrl do the thing which you might never have 
another chance to do! 


Above and beyond politics, Eisenhower hopes 
to inspire a spiritual reawakening in America 


By Stanley High 


N THE v.'isc flow of wofds that 
have Ixrcn written about 
Dwight Eisenhower, one 
aspect has received little attention— 
his longlirnc hopes and purposes for 
America. Better than administrative 
policies or legislative prescriptions, 
those hopes and purposes reveal the 
stature and character of the Presi¬ 
dent. They arc a guide to what, 
above and beyond politics, may take 
place during his Presidenev. His 
commitment to them is deeper and 
more determined than to any par¬ 
tisan objectives, and he believes they 
are the terms hy which, in history, 
his Administration will have to pass 
muster. 

There is nothing “olT the record” 
in what the President himself calls 
his “long thoughts” about America. 
They arc the plainest thread that 
runs through all his speeches. They 

As A member -jf Cicnerul Eisetihnwer’s 
staff during the presidential campaign last 
autumn, Stanley lligli tiavcilcd ihnusands of 
miles with the General’s entourage and s^x-iit 
many hours in personal conversation with 
him 
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arc the most fret|uently recurring 
theme of his conversations. He has 
made them the solemn basis of his 
charge to the men and women he 
has called to be in his team. 

Bv some current standards, the 
President is “old fashioned" in what 
he most deeply believes. He is as 
“out of date” as the copybook 
maxims he stressed in his campaign : 

“Honesty is the best policy”; 
“He that goes a-borrowing, goes 
a-sorrowing”; “A man is known by 
the company he keeps”; “Birds of a 
feather flock together”; “A penny 
.saved is a penny earned.” 

Perhaps these homilies have not 
reccntlv been fashionable, but who 
can read them without feeling that 
it would have been good for every¬ 
one if they had hcen ? 

In today’s atmosphere of pscudo- 
intellcctuali.sm, the President’s pro¬ 
found cst beliefs perhaps seem 
“corny.” He is no doubt corny 
when he talks, as he has, about “the 
extraordinary virtues” of his par¬ 
ents; of the fact that they were 
“thrifty, economical, honest”; of 



the “lusty influence of the Bible in 
their lives”; of “how I sat at my 
mother’s knee”; of the story of 
Abraham Lincoln walking miles to 
return a few cents he had over¬ 
charged a customer that day in the 
store. 

The extent to which tlu'sc homely 
virtues arc out of date is proof to the 
President of what has )\ap[>cncd to 
his country. He hclicvcs that what 
has been wniiig with the American 
Government is only symjuomatic 
of things gone wrojtg in America 
and with Americans. I Ic knows the 
symptoms ret|uire immediate treat¬ 
ment. He believes the cure lecjihres 
basic changes in Aiiterican thought 
and ilircition. These changes will 
produce |)olitic.il and econcmiic loii- 
scLjlienees, liiu ihev are not. ilu-m 
selves, political or ecoiKiinic, 'I'hey 
are moral and spiritn.il. 

In one pre-convention ccaivcrsa- 
tion Cieneral l\iscnhower rem.irkcd: 
“I'rom the w.iv I’m talking and 
from what I’d like to see happen, it 
looks as though I should have been 
a preacher.” In i non <‘cclesiastical 
sense, it is a preacher’s jol' he has 
cut out tor himself. 

What President Kisenhower wants 


for America is a revival of religions 
faith that will produce a rcdcdica- 
tion lorelimous values and conduct. 
He wants this, first, because he is a 
religious man. tie is not outwardly 
pious, and he seldom talks about 
religion in personal terms. 1 do not 
know how he prays or how oltcn. 
But from his unembarrassed expres¬ 


sions of belief in prayer, 1 am sure 
that he docs pray. 1 do not know 
how often he reads the red-leather 
Bible he kee[).s by his bed. But from 
his familiarity with the Scriptures, 

1 am sure he reads it. His regular 
attendance at church is not because 
of his public position. It Is a life¬ 
time habit, and it is more to him 
than a formal, Sunday gesture. 

The inaugural service of worship 
was nut, as has hitherto always been 
the case, limited to the President¬ 
elect and his family. His Cabinet 
members and advisers were expected 
t<i he there with their families. They 
were-- i8j) of them. 

H'* has .said that in selecting the 
members of his (aihinci he wanted 
to find out not only what their 
abilities were hut whai, as men, 
they were dedicated to. And his in¬ 
auguration prayer, written in long¬ 
hand after that morning’s .service of 
vvor.ship, was not alone for himself 
bill for “my fuliire assotiates . . . 
that I’lioii wilt make full and com¬ 
plete our dedication. . . 

'I'hc Presiilent’s top associates can 
have little doubt about the spiritual 
purposes to which he believes his 
Administr.ition must he dedicated. 
On January 12 he called his Cabinet 
and chief a.sslstants into a pre¬ 
inaugural conference in New York. 
When thev were seated at luncheon 
together, the President-elect rose 
at the head of the table. He ex- 
pres.sed confidence in the capacities 
of the people a.ssemhlcd there. He 
felt they were among the best Amer- 
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ica could provide for the^ob ahead, 
liut he was sure thev would asrec 

O 

with him that, even lor the best, the 
job ahead was too big to uiidertake 
without the help ol Almighty (iod. 
Me then liirncd to his Secretary 
of Agrieullnre, Iv/.ra Henson, and 
asked liim, a prominent church- 
member, to lead them all in prayer. 

Hut it is not only because he is 
person.illv religions that the Prtsi- 
dent gives tirst importance to tlte 
reviving of religious faith. He 1 k’- 
lieves that th : ' “godlv virtues"— 
those extctlled iti the copvbocjk ma.x- 
ims--aceounl for America’s begin¬ 
ning, its growth in strength,materi.il 
vvell-lK'ing and sta ial progress. He 
believes that, except in a renewal ol 
that faith and tfiose virtues, there is 
no answer lor the future. 

“You Ctin’t explain free genern- 
ment in an\ <jlher terms than re 
ligious. The Founding I'.ilhers had 
to refer to the ('reator in order i<» 
make their revoluiionaryexperiment 
make sense; it was lieeause ‘all men 
are endowed In their (a'cator with 
certain unalienable rights* that men 
could dare tej be Iree. I'licy wrote 
their religious f.iith into <iur found 
ing documents, stamped their trust 
in God tm the biees of their coins 
and currency and put it Ixildly at 
the base of our institutions. Aiul 
when they drew u[) their bold Hill 
of Rights, where did they put h'ree 
dom of Wtirship? First, in the 
corncr-sttJne position. That was no 
accident." . 

Before and during the campaign 


y MIS IS what T found out about 
religion. It gives you courage to 
make the decisions you must 
make in a crisis aiul then the 
confidence to leave the result to a 
higher Pinver. (^nly by trust in 
God can a man carrying responsi¬ 
bilities lirul repose. 

Dwi^lu 1). [-.iscjihoM/i 


Kisenhow'er Iretpiently talked abtJiit 
the strength America must have if 
her freedom is to be preserved and 
extended. In his three kiiuls of 
strength, be insisted that the “spir 
ilual" shr)uld come first, not as a 
possible climax after the “economic" 
and “miliiarv." 

“Our forefathers proved,” he 
said, “that oiiK a people strong in 
godliness is a people strong enough 
to o\'erc«ime tvrannv .iiid make 
themselves and otlicrs free. Tixlav, 
it is ours to prove that our own 
faith, perpetu.illv renewed, is equal 
to the challenge ol today's ivranls." 

At one point in the campaign, 
some ol his associates were a little 
concerned hv what thev regarded as 
too iTuicli religion in his politics. 
lA*st he be accused of tjverdoing it, 
they urged him for a few speeches 
to skip the spiritual note. At that 
pn»pos;il the General was first puz- 
/.led and then irritated. “Cicntlc- 
men,” he told them sharply, “you 
misjudge the Ame-ican people.” 

“I am Mire of one thing," he has 
said. “There is a great .spiritual 
yearning, a hunger among the petj- 
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pie of this country. And I meet 
more ;ind more [leople who are not 
asliamed to express it.” 

In the ^lolilicai sense, Ocneral 
I'jsenhower had no amhition for the 
Presidency. In the ptjlitical sen.se, 
he now has ikj anihilion sim[ilv to 
go through four or eight vears and 
thence into history as the -^4111 


Pre.sident of the United State.s. He 
docs, however, have one consuming 
amhition ; He is determined to use 
his innuence and hi.s oiTice to help 
make this period .i spiritual turning 
point in America, and thereh\ to 
recover the strength, die v.ilues and 
the conduct whicli a vital laidi pro¬ 
duces in a [>eople. 


rite rhirtcen Steps 

.hlicn Kmg in ^ Innseitfifc 

C vhKY i)\Y ! iiiiisl cliinh diose stairs a do/en times,” I said. “IM like 
someone to nake it up into an asirjiiisliing total for me, like otie ol those 
rcjvvs 111 ohjecis laiil end to eiul, ii-ae!’.iiig iiom here to Cil.isgow.” 

So 1 ill tided to do it mvseli. I i minted e.irelullv tor a week, .md iomul 
that I averaged 1.; limhs a day limes >.j[) i stairs, each eight inehes 
liigh -eight liei eight iiulus e.ieh ilimh, or it2 teet eight itklies a d.iy. 

Now. with my diarv and the known heights ol some lammis hiiildings 
and minmiains, 1 w.is ready lor my Lalenlaiions. ()nt: .Sunday larly in 
sjii ing 1 hegan the lirst reeorded day'.s elimh. Helore midilay on Wednes 
day I had passed the height ol die cross on .St. P.ml's (teei). Ii\ bed¬ 
time 1 was at the lese' oi the (ire.ti Pvramid. That week I aeliiesetl the 
hiighl of the Woolworth riuildiiig ami long helore the lorlmglit was out 
i hail passed the Fanpire Si.iie Ihtildiiig at i.2.^S liei and had no more 
man-made emiiu-iiees to mark my piogress. 

.\ii entry in n.y ih.irv on hme -‘t reads, “Summit ol )imgfr.m. is.f»7i 
feel.” 'Fheii on )iilv n dieri is the single word “Mailerliorn.” I had been 
elimhing lor iS vveiks and si\ days and had rcaehi-d 14,7^0 leel. .Nine 
days l.’iler, at liel, I stood .it the loji ol .\lonl lil.inc. the greatest 

height in I'airope. Nose I lonked at ross (he Ail.mtii, and my diary entry 
for Aiigiisi 2 reids, “()\i. le.isi aitil siiilry: scry he.isy going today. Just 
helore suiisit reaehed the crater rim ol Pnpoeaiepeil : rather ueary; 
height 17,540 feel.” (>n .\ngiist aS t'liinihor.i/o was loppul :it 20,41^8 ieei, 
and on October to I listed at die siimmii ol Aioncagiia, Ameriia’s 
highest motmiaui. 

Only the Flimal.iyas- were left. .My diary for Oecemher 4 reads; “The 
season is now far ailvaneed. it was eold when I started this morning, 
witli a threat of snow. Towarils evening, 1 reacheil the peak ol Kveresi, 
2(>,i4i feet, highest moimiain in the world I iiaxe elimhcd the stairs 
4.^67 limes ill 37 weeks.” 
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Our Travels with Ho-tei 


Condensed from 
"Together W.e 
W undered” 

I N 1928 my wife 
and 1 sold our 
home in Somer¬ 
set and set oH to 
see a bit <jE the 
world. Ja[)an was 
oiir hrst target. In 
Kobe we spied in 
a junk-shop window an ivory 
figurine which we immediately cov¬ 
eted. It was a carving oE Ho-tei, tlic 
ancient Japanese god oE good luck. 

A tiny figure ahout an inch and 
a half high, with a laugh oE hlisstul 
content on hi.s lined old face, he sat 
tailor-fashion on an ivory cushion. 
This cushion, on which his over- 
fiowing tummv rested, was orna¬ 
mented with s[>rays oE Elowers, and 
his kimono was covered with chrys¬ 
anthemum embroidery. Wc entered 
the shop and asked his price. In¬ 
credibly, it was less th.in live shil¬ 
lings. Overwhelmed with our luck, 
wc returned to our ship to study 
the god more closely, for at that 
yet 
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price it seemed 
there must he 
something wrong 
with him. 

li X a mi nation 
showed that wc 
were even luck¬ 
ier than we had 
thought. 'I’he ^ure was certainly 
very old, for it had the deep creamy 
lustre peculiar to old ivorv, and the 
carving was truly exc|ui.site. 'I'liere 
was only one curious thing. Appar¬ 
ently the carver had started a frac¬ 
tion too low in the elephant’s tu.sk, 
for centred in the underside of the 
cushion there had been a hole where 
the nerve ol the to()th had ended. 
Hut this was plugged with .in ivory 
peg, and we thought nothing of it 
at the time. We were to [Kinder 
deeply on it later. 

Meanwhile, with I lo-tei carefully 
tucked away in Marie’s drc.ssing- 
case, wc embarked for Manila. C 3 n 
the second day out, Marie began 
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suffering from a nagging toothache. 
The ship’s doctor gave her stuff to 
deaden the pain, but it did no gtxxl 
and she hacf a wretched 12 days. 

However, both of us were imme¬ 
diately struck down with dengue 
fever, an unpleasant maladv marked 
by high temperatures ajid racking 
pain in every joint, and it was 
weeks before Marie was able to stag¬ 
ger out to a dentist, lie prtKceded 
to drill one of her teeth straight 
through to the nerve, and 1 thought 
she woulil go mad with the pain on 
top of the aches aiul |>ains left hy 
dengue. We concliuled that the 
Philippines were not for us, ob¬ 
tained pa.s.sage to Sydney, and crept 
on .shipboard more dead than alive. 

When I unpacked I noticed that 
Ho-tei had somehow been swapped 
over tt> my baggage. Naturally 1 
laid no stress on this, but the follow- 
ingdav I .started the mrrst appalling 
toothache. 'Phere was no tioctor «)n 
board, aiul I lived almost entirely 
on a.spirin. I was nearly tle.sperale 
when v/e reached ('airn.s, our lir.st 
port in Australia. A denli.st there 
tinkereci with my teeth hut said 
there was nothing wrong. Within 
minutes of getting back on board, 
they were aching as bad as ever, so 
I Siiw another dentist at the ne.vt 
port, two days later. He, too, found 
nothing wrong, but tin fact re¬ 
mained that my teeth started aching 
as .soon as 1 got back to my cabin. 

At Bri.sbane, two days later, I told 
a dcnti.st to start pulling my teeth, 
and to go on till I told him to stop. 
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Immediately the first was out— 
within ten minutes after coming 
ashore—1 felt such relief that 1 was 
certain it had lx:en the culprit. The 
dentist said the tcx)th should have 
given me no trouble at all. But 1 
was sure my miseries were over— 
until we boarded the boat, when 1 
.started living on a.spirin again. 

In Sydney we left most of our 
luggage in bond, so Ho-tei was 
parted from us for several weeks. 
After a delightful pain-free time, 
we made a four-dav voyage to New 
Aealand. Both of us had tcK}thache 
f>n onh. one day during the journey 
--■when we had our heavy luggage 
I)r(night into our cabin for repack¬ 
ing. 'fhen Ho-lei went back in the 
hold and our teeth behaved again. 

Alter a wonderful six weeks in 
New Zealand we .sailed to P.ijiama, 
then caught aiuuher boat down the 
we.st coast of .South America to 
('bile, where we were to visit my 
mol her. 'fhe entire trip wa.s un¬ 
eventful as far as our teeth were con¬ 
cerned, except for one day: when 
we repacked (uir liiggag** in the 
baggage-room. W'e had no suspicion 
that the little god was tlie cau.se of 
our intermittent Uxiih trouble. 

I should have got a clue when wc 
reached iny mother's, for .she fell in 
love with Ho-tei and Marie pre¬ 
sented him to her. ,Shc had good 
teeth, hut within a few hours they 
started aching whole.salc. Wc were 
surprised and a trifle hurt when my 
mother handed him back and said 
she felt he was “bad medicine.” But 
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we put him back in our luggage in 
the storage-room, and the incident 
was forgotten until we were back 
on shipboard—bound for England. 

One day we mentioned the glory 
of Ho-ici’s carving to some friends 
who were interested in ivory. Marie 
fetched the god from the baggage- 
room and gave it to one woman to 
show her husband. We saw no more 
of the woman that day, which we 
thought strange; but next morning 
she and her husband came up to us, 
ltK)king very far olT coU)ur. 'I'hey 
had both been ill with tootliache. 

Suddenly a great light struck us. 
W’e went over dates and symptcjms 
carefully all the wav back to Japan, 
and our hair rose in horror. W'c 
couldn’t bcliev:, and yet we ha<l to; 
such a sequence of events could not 
be a simple coincidence. Marie was 
all for chucking the little devil over¬ 
board, but I was so alarmed at his 
seeming power that 1 wondered if 
he would retaliate by rotting every 
tooth in our heads. The best thing 
seemed for us t<i return him to his 
countrymen on our arrival home. 

Soon after we reached London I 
went to a famous Japanese art slu)p 
in Bond Street, placed the god in 
front of the .suave little Japanc.se 
manager. He c.xamincd the figure 
and said they would he deligliled to 
buy it, for the carving was as exqui¬ 
site as anything he had cvit .seen. 

Feeling rather .silly, I replied that 
I could not take money for the god, 
and related some of our troubles. A 
expression came over the 


man’s face. He rapped out an order 
in Japanese, and a few moments 
later an assistant brought in an aged 
Japanese in national costume. 

The moment the old man sighted 
Ho-tci, he gasped, extended both 
hands in a kind of supplication, 
then picked up the little figure and 
immediately examined the bottom 
of the cushuin. Ignoring me utterly, 
the three men then passed the carv¬ 
ing from one to the other, each e.x- 
amining the Ixitlom of the cushion, 
and exchanging short sentences in 
japanc.se. They were completely ab¬ 
sorbed in this queer business. Later, 
from jK'ople who had lived in the 
Ea.sl, I learned that .some Japanese 
temple gods w'cre given “souls” : 
liny medallions were engraved with 
characters, and this strange “soul” 
was hidden in the hotly of the god. 

He that as it may, the old Japa¬ 
nc.se carefully jilaceci our .smiling 
1 lo-lei on an ornate lacquered 
shrine at one end of the shop and lit 
a row of joss .sticks at his feel. As 
the heavilv sweet .smell of their 
burning (illeil the rtxim, in)t another 
word was spoken. When the man¬ 
ager bowed me out of the shop, 
there was an expre.ssijin of awe, al¬ 
most of fear, on his face. I slcppetl 
out into the roar of London’s tralHc 
vvilh a great .seii.se of freedom. 

1 never returned to that sliop in 
Bond Si reel; I d<i not even know if 
it is .still there. 1 do wonder some¬ 
times what has happened to that 
liny ivory ligure, hut I have no in¬ 
tention of Jiiidiiisr out. 





By Wilfred Funk 

^Do HAVE a command of words leads to freedom of expression, and the know¬ 
ledge that you have this pcjwer builds sclf-contidence. Before you begin this test 
write dtjwn definitions of those words you think you know. Then check the 
word »>r phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key word. Answers are on 

the next page. 


(1) iRni-voi;AHi.i'. 0 rev' 0 Iva l)'l)—A: 
stubbtiru. D: temporary. (': thit canmt be 
recaHtd. O: provoking. 

(2) INCONSONANT (in con' so mint)- -A; mt 
in barmoiy. B: absurd. witfmnt mural 
restraint. 1): rf state of inrnnsolable »i ief. 

(3) viNDiCATi (vin' di kale) A: roinfiwr. 
B: bear a yyadyf. C: to fret hum suspicion. 
15: luHist. 

(4) i.OMMOOiODS (k6 iro' di us)-—A: ortuiuns 
and Ije/pftil. B: proved. C: sfhtcions. O: 
prodiRallv i!,enernns. 

(5) CKUMi!! oi's {kred' ii Ins) -A; un¬ 
believable. B: firm in beliennu. (1: orer-rendY 
to believe. 15: snspiiions. 

((■i) MiSNOMi.K (miss mV mer) --A : aivkirnrd- 
ness. B: a name ivron^ly applied. (^: stupidity. 
15: absent-mindedness. 

(7) i>OT.Mii.i-. (pi)' l.i h'l)--^^: Ihltevable. B: 
that can be tarried. (!: drinkable. 15: very 
stroH}!,. 

(8) hNNUi (ahn' wee)—A: an;^r. B: jealousy. 
C: humour. 15: boredom. 

(H) NONDivscHii'T (iiun' tie script) — A: 
shabby. B: mt easily destribed. C: mis- 
lellaneous. 15: confused and disordered. 

(10) kxiioHT (eg zawrt')—A: sljout loudly. 
B: ur^ strongly. C: obtain money (y threats. 
15: critten^e bitterly. 


(11) APPEi.i.AiiON (ap c Jay' shun)—A: an 
unexpected sight. B: tlse conferring of an 
office. C: a name or title. D: tlte act of making 
a plea. 

(1*2) w\KY (wair' i)—A: frigfitened. B: too 
ready to believe. C: sting y. 15: cautious. 

(13) coNChHi'hO (kon sur' ted)—A: com¬ 
ps essrd. B: combhied. C: cosifused. 15: forced. 

(14) i>\i.TRiNi.ss (pawl' iri ness) — A: 
tardissest. B: pettiness. C: boredom. D: 
tarelesasess. 

(15) NOMINAL (nt)m' in nuhl)—A: entire. 
B: ussnamed. C: exist mg in name only. D: 
Miei'ahle. 

(18) TiiPSMJuus (the saw' russ: “th” as in 
“thin”)—A: a lossg essiy. B: a prehistoric 
beast. C: a repository of irords or kuou’ledge. 
15: tf rasidess.nd aecotmt. 

(17) MiNAKi'.r (min iih ret')—A: a dagger. 
B: a dance. C: a ssiiall vase. 15: a slender 
tusver. 

(18) ui-'i'ii.u (dc lile')—A: filth. B: a starnsw 
pass. C: a row of numerals. 15: the pattern of 
ts'onps marchmg side by side. 

(10) t;ovKr(kiiv' el)—A: cosispire. '&\cunceal. 
C: outwit. 15: desire eagfrly. 

(20) comi>i:ni)ious (com pen' di us)—A: 
compact and inclusive. B: awkward. C: 
lesigtby and nsmpletelv uuabridgfd. D: forceful. 




Answers to 

“IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER” 

(1) iRHKVo«'.M»i-»-- --t': 'I'hat cannot he re¬ 
called; unaltcnible; as, “'J'hat which is 
past is irrvrttrah/e." I-'rfJin />-, “not,” the 
Latin r#*, “a}?iiin,” and votart, “to call.” 

('2) iNt:oNSoNANT --A: N«)t in agreement or 
harmony; inconsistent; as, “Mis letter 
was inmisotmil wirh the simplest [ircccpts 
of decency.” Fn*m /«-, “not,” and the 
l^itin coHSoiiare, "to be harmonious.” 

(3) viNDU.ATh- <i: To free from suspicion; 
to prove the truth of, usually against 
t>ppfjsitioii; as, “He tried to rinditate his 
claim.” From the Larin rindfrure^ “t«> set 
free.” 

(4) coMMUoioi's- d: Spacious; roomy; 
aifording ample acconiinixlatum; as “a 
fommodioHS apart men t. ” 

(5) CRiioni-Ofs -(]: I'rom the Latinrrr<////w.r, 
“Ixrlicving easily.” Hence, t»ver-ready to 
believe; as, "His credulous nature finally 
cost him his entire fortune.” 

(6) MisNOMHK- H: (Originally fn>m tuis-, 
“not,” and the Latin uou/inare, “to name.” 
Hence, a name wrongly applied; as, “'J'lic 
term ‘factory-built house’ will always he 
a mismmer- ‘faetory-fahricated and site- 
assembled’ will prttbahly he nearer the 
truth.” 

( 7 ) POTABLK- (I: Drinkable; suitable for 
drinking. l*rom the L.atin ptiture, “to 
drink.” 

(8) ENNUI—1); French borrowing mean¬ 

ing boredom; weariness resulting from 
lack of interest. 

f9) NONiJt-st.KiKr -B: l''rt>in non-, “not,” 
and the Latin descrihere^ “to sketch off in 
writing.” Hence, sitmething not easily 
described; belonging to no particular 
class or kind; as, “'I'hc dress she wore 
was mudescript.** 

(10) EXHORT—B: Identical in meaning with 
the Latin exhortari, “tt» exhort”; “ttj 


urge strongly”; to encourage; to attempt 
to arouse or incite by warning or appeal. 

(H) .APPELLATION—C: A namc or title. 

(12) WARY — r>: From the Old English 
»wr, “careful.” Hence, cautious; watch¬ 
ing and guarding against deception; as, 
“1 Ic Knikcd over the contract with a 
u’o/y eye.” 

(13) coNCEKTEn-'-B: Frtjm the Latin 
concerfure^ “to strive together.” Hence, 
amingcd or planned together; combined; 
as, “1 he delegation cr)-opcrated to achieve 
concerted action.” 

(14) i>Ai.TRiN>'.ss -B; Fetiiness; contempti- 
hility. 

(LS) NoviiNAi. -(i: Ivxisting in namc only; 
us, “'I'he price paid was muiittal** Latin 
miuimlis from uomiuare, "to name.” 

(Hi) Tiii.s d: In Circck tbeseturos 
means “rieasure.” Hence, a treasury. As 
a figure of speech, a “treasury” or rcpo.si- 
lory (if w« M'ds or k m iwludgc; a dicti(.)nary; 
an cncycFiixcdia. 

(17) MiNKKi-.'i 1): A slender tower at- 
tacheil to a mosL|ue, surrounded by one 
or more balconies, from which the tnuc/- 
xin calls Mohanimed.iii.s to pniyer. 

(18) oi-T-Ti r - B: From the Latin jUum, 
“lhreai.i.” Hence a narniw pass that can 
be niarchexJ ihrough only in "file”; ns, 
“The iroops marched warily through the 
defile that wound between high cliffs.” 

(Ul) ftivi.T 1): Desire eagerly; crave. One 
can Corel an education, but more com¬ 
monly eoret means to have an inordinate 
desire for something belonging to some¬ 
one else. 'I'hrough C71d F'rciich ctuviter^ 
from the L.itin cupere, "to desire.” 

(2f)) (OMPi-.NiJiors .\: (Jompacr and in¬ 
clusive; containing the sulistance in nar¬ 
row compass; abridged; a.s, “i-Ic wrote a 
co/upeudious treatise on modern art.” 
}<r<irn the Latin couifteudere^ “to weigh 
together.” 

{ 'tM-abulury Ra/t\^s 

20 correct.excellent 

19-Hi correct.very goixi 

LS-12 correct.good to fair 








"Servant of 
the 

Unfortunate” 



Condensed from Vrance-Illustration 
Piene dc iMtd and Ruhett TJltell 


W ITH his air of cheerful raNcalily 
and joyous failure, Anloine 
hornero seems anytiiiag l)ur saintly. 
And while many saints wore sack¬ 
cloth and ashes, few of them would 
have stoo[ied to lu)rnero’s clothes, 
which give the impression that he 
has not so much slept in them as 
sulTered Irom insomnia in them tor 
weeks on end. lie.sidcs, tor most of 
his 77 years Fornero was a free¬ 
thinker. Yet the hishop of the dio¬ 
cese has sent him an illuminated 
certificate of his go(K.l deeds. 

The proper hackdrop for a work¬ 
ing saint is a h(K>k-lined cell dimly- 
lit by his own halo. F'ornero’s setting 
is a dingy .shop in a forlorn hack 
street of Nice. A sign over the door 
reads, “(jcneral Plumbing and 
Heating Supplies.” Inside are 
wooden bins neatly hca^x'd with the 


A French plumber who literally 
gives all that he has to the poor 


brass iitlings of the trade. Again.st 
the wall there leans, like its owner a 
bit twisted but still .serviceable, the 
grandfather of hicvcies, with a worn 
wicker basket strap[x*d to the handle 
bars. 

“My competitors all have shiny 
new vans,” says I'ornero with a 
chuckle, as if it were a point in his 
favour. Which, in a way, it is. 

I'or .JO years Fornero has ploughed 
all the profits of a once-pros[K-rous 
business into the welfare of his fel¬ 
low men. Half .1 mile awav there 
stands, in proud contrast to his 
desolate little shop, a large modern 
building into which he has poured 
his earnings, his comfort, even his 
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necessities. It is j shelter for the 
aged, founded by our dilapidated 
saint a generation ago. 

In this humane, efficient iiwtitu- 
tion, 62 old people await in decent 
comfort the coming t)f their last 
sunset. The long halls, a-whisper 
with the slow shuffie of slipiKTcd 
feet, are sjxjtles's; every dormitory is 
a cross-roads for light and air; the 
kitchen is as clean as a battleship. 
The old men dozing or iilling their 
pipes are neat and contented-look¬ 
ing; on a sun-drenched balcony the 
old ladies roost and cackle gently 
like tame birds. 

All saints have had one thing in 
common: they were hercely uncom¬ 
promising. If a voice told a saint to 
take ;ill he had and give it to the 
p(jor, a saint would givert//. Antoine 
Fornero, like the saints, has never 
worried about rainy days or a retire¬ 
ment fund. F fc has not given away 
a tithe, but everything. He has tried 
to do good to all—at disastrous cost, 
by worldly standards, to himself, so 
that now he is practically a jx'ii- 
sioner of his own good works. 

liesides the refuge for old people, 
Fornero has created a second charity 
in Nice, a well-equip[>ed tlispcnsary 
and home for the Sisters of Mercy 
who tend the sick. And in a dozen 
other ways this extraordinary man 
has earned the title he prints on his 
business card: “Servant of the Un¬ 
fortunate.” 

Why has he devoted half a life¬ 
time to helping others? Perhaps it is 
partl)^ becuusir of his own early 
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years. Antoine’s father was a carter 
who lived with his small family in a 
shack down by tbe docks. But 
though they were [X)or, there was 
always a welcome at the Forneros’ 
for the stray and shelterless. 

“The less there was to cat,” says 
Antoine, “the more people there 
were round our table to cat it. ‘It’s 
not much t^f a house you have to 
live in,’ my father used to tell us, 
‘but these others have none at all.’ 
So you can see it’s not my fault if I 
try to do good—it’s simply in my 
blood.” 

When he was ten years old For- 
ncro went about Nice on Sundays 
shining shexs. One day the [xilice 
arrested him. They turned him Icxisc 
after an hour, but wouldn’t give 
him back his sh(K*shinc box. This 
trivial act of meanness was a tiirn- 
ing point in l''ornero’s life. The 
world and all the [x:ople in it, it 
seemed tf) him, were divided be¬ 
tween gocxl and evil. I'hc policemen 
who had .so LinjiLstly kept his shoe- 
.shine box were evil. They were 
Authority, so Authority was evil 
too. And what else was the C'hurch 
but Authority? His .spirit, already 
prr)iidly .self-reliant, blazed in revolt, 
and he became a freethinker. 

Yet intertwined with this rebel¬ 
lious .sense of injustice was another 
impression, contradictory but 
deeper. Like countless other French 
boys, Antoine read Victor Hugo’s 
hes Miserahles. What especially 
struck him was that part of the story 
in which Jean Valjean, rich now 
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and hiding his convict's past under 
another name, gives shelter to some 
nuns whose pious, selfless lives are 
spent tending the sick. “Here,” 
Forncro thought, “is what I want to 
be able to do myself some day.” 

After fighting in World War 1 , 
Forncro went into the plumbing- 
supply business. Now he could at 
la.st indulge his dream. So when 
by accident he met some nuns who 
needed a r<x)f for their gocxl works, 
he impulsively agreed to biiiU? them 
a shelter widi rfx>m for them and 
four old pcojile besides. It cost 
3o,(xx) francs, all the money Fornero 
had in the world. 

But there was no monev for fur¬ 
nishings, and for months the nuns 
slept (jn the straw Fornero used to 
pack his plumbing fixtures. Their 
Christian humility made a profound 
impression u|H)n him. I le was 
caught, a willing captive, in a net of 
kindness. 

One Sunday morning while his 
wife was at Ma.ss (she was as anient 
a believer as he was an unbeliever) 
Fornero emptied the linen cu[> 
boards of his own house, and car¬ 
ried all the .sheets and blankets to the 
shelter. When his wife came home 
he .said to her: “Lotii.se-Horteji.se, 
for going without vour hoii.sehold 
linen in this world, vou are sure of a 
rixjni at the (irancl Imperial I’alacc 
HcJtel in the next. Only I, wln) do 
not Ixilievc in the rewards of the 
hereafter, have the right to com¬ 
plain.” 

Louise-Hortense saw that there 
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would lx: no use resisting his down¬ 
ward slide towards sainthood, and 
cheerfully made the best of it. She 
gladly gave the little profieriy she 
had of her own, and remained a 
partner in all her hu.sband’s good 
deeds until her death in 1929. 

'Fhe original modest shelter spread 
and grew as Fornero bought up ad¬ 
joining sites. Today the “Villa Hor- 
truisc”—as Fornero tactfully calls 
it .so th.'it the old people won’t have 
to say they are living in an institu¬ 
tion--is a .solid building half a 
hl(K'k long. The ec]uij)ment is 
nKxlern—electric wa.shingmacliines, 
spacious washnxxTJs, two lifts, a 
kitchen fit for a-Riviera hotel. F'or- 
nero even designed a cha[X.*l with 
balconies opening into it from the 
dormitories, so that the old iX‘o[)le 
in wheel chairs can hear Ma.ss from 
their own Ihxjr. 

“Where did the money come 
fi'omr” Fornero .says as he proudly 
.slnnvs vou round. "Well, 1 didn’t 
steal it, but 1 borrowed big sums 
which I paid back little bv little.” 

.Sometimes he carried the precept 
of “take all thou hast” a little far¬ 
ther than .Scripture intended. One 
day, after weeks of dickering, the 
owner of a piece of land Jieeded for 
enlarging the shelter suddenly 
agreed to .sell—on condition of im¬ 
mediate payment of thousands of 
francs. Fornero. who as usual had 
but a few hundred francs in his 
account, coollv made out a chcc]ue, 
and then as cotdly called the bank tc^ 
say that he had just signed a rubber 
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cheque, and would they please not 
have him arrested. They didn’t. 

Forncro lives rent free, you might 
say, in the house he has given to the 
Sisters of Mercy. The sisters give 
him his dinner. For lunch he walks 
up to the home fur old people, fiis 
army pension g(x:s entirely for odd 
gifts—to a widow who is behind 
in her rent, little rewards for acts of 
kindness he has observed. 

Some years ago Fornero read a 
sjxrech by the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion urging official recognition for 
the mothers of the Republic’s most 
distinguished suns. Forncro did not 
applaud. “On the contrary,” he 
.says, “it seemed to me that the truly 
admirable mothers were those to 
wh(jm motherhotxl has brought not 
pride and Jt)y but a cross.” So every 
year he gives a party to a little group 
of “Admirable Mothers” who have 
uncomplainingly devoted their lives 
to the thankless, loving proicclion 


of an idiot or a defective child. 

And every Sunday morning For¬ 
ncro visits the city gaol, calling 
upon the prisoners. He keeps a list 
(if those who are .soon to be released 
and notes details alx>ut their trade, 
their families, their prospects of a 
job. Many of the men come to see 
him when they are free, and to the 
neediest he gives tickets for meals 
at his Foundation or for a week’s 
lodging in the municipal shelter. 

Is Fornero still an unbeliever? As 
he shows one round hi.s Foundation, 
he will point out the new vestments 
he has bought for the Chajx'l, and 
.say, “Not so bad for a former free¬ 
thinker.” And he dtxrs attend Mass. 
Yet, for him, religicjn seems to be 
(.'hri.stian action rather than creed, 
and by this standard he is far mure 
religious than many a believer ab¬ 
sorbed in his own salvation. “The 
only way to achieve happines.s,” he 
says, “is to do good.” 




/rnYsiCAUA' all who have passed 40 begin to ileteriorate; but mentally 
some men and women never grow oKl, no matter how many years they 
have to their credit. If they maintain a constant interest in the world 
about them they will actually live longer than those whose curiosity 
diminishes or decays. 

I think I can point out the exact moment when a man begins to grow 
old. [t is the moment when, upon self-examination, he tinds that his 
thoughts and rcHections m solitude turn more to the past than to the 
future. If a man’s mind is filled with memories ami reminiscences instead 
of anticipation, then he is growing old. — W.L.F. 


wovfAN who is smart enough to ask a man’s advice is seldom dumb 
enough to <ake it. — Elluville, Geonsia, Sun 





A teacher who is also a mother helps youngsters answer many of 
the questiofis that are puzzling them 


What Teen-Agers Want to Know 
About Sex and Marriage 

Condensed from The Aniericun Muguzine 


1 -^ f.EVKN years ago I was 

asked to teach a new 
kind of course at the 
secondary sciiool in 
'roms River, New Jersey, a course 
to help prepare students for family 
living. Since then more than f)Oo 
students have asked me very trank 
i]uestions. Manv hoys and girls are 
deeply pu'/./.led by changes taking 
place in their behaviour. Over the 
vears 1 have learned to resj^ect these 
teen-agers trcmeinlously, and not to 
underestimate them. Here .ire some 
of the subjects that come up year 
after year. 

CJirls ask: Do you have to ma\c 
love when you go out with hoys? 

“No, YOU don’t have to,” I assure 
them. 

Some girls complain that if they 
don’t “neck” they won’t gel dates. 
They have exaggerated fears of the 
competition from the few promiscu¬ 


ous girls in circulation. 1 jX)int out 
that these girls are usually unloved, 
pathetic kids who use promiscuity 
as a means to get the attention they 
can’t get any other wav. Everybody 
has a body, 1 tell them. Hut what 
else have you got to make your¬ 
selves interesting and appealing,? 

1 try not to make anv youngster 
leel guilty about his or her urges or 
alTcclions. Nature's prime function 
is to propagate the race, and love- 
making is a part of the plan. The 
sexual urges of the male are concen 
irated .md direct, and they are prob¬ 
ably at their greatest at about i8. 
*rhis causes a control problem hc- 
c.iuse boys can’t afford to marry 
until later. 

“So,” I point out, “it is not fair 
to lead a boy on and then be ‘tngry 
when he finds he is not in control 
of the situation. Arranging dates of 
other kinds will reduce the likeli- 
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hood of using love-making as a 
pastime.’* 

Is a girl necessarily “bad" if she 
becomes pregnant before she is 
married? 

In answering that, I try to bring 
into class a young couple with a 
baby. The girls adore the babies, 
and the boys show more interest 
than might be expected. 

“Now,” I say, “here is a fine 
baby. What does he need in order 
to get a fair start in the world?” 

The answers come flying back: a 
good home, parents who want him. 

“Is it fair to a baby not to want 
him?” I ask. 

In a chorus they reply that it is 
oil trageou si y ii n fa i r. 
touchy about fair play. 

I explain that mating carries a 
profound responsibility. A mature 
person accepts that responsibility 
and learns to channel and control 
his emotions, although this is not 
always easy. 

Then I invite local clergymen to 
explain the religious points of view. 
Their stand appeals to the young¬ 
sters’ sense of idealism and tliey re¬ 
spond warmly. 

Is it possible to really “fall in 
love" the l{ind you marry on, at ij 
or 18? 

Adolescents in the first flush of 
their sexual awakening, I tell them, 
tend to fall wonderfully in “love” 
with the whole opposite sex. By the 
time they arc 17 or 18 many stu¬ 
dents believe they arc experiencing 
a grown-up love, and some of them 


actually arc. On the other hand, 
often a girl who is over-anxious to 
marry is basically unhappy; mar¬ 
riage seems an escape from some 
troubling home situation. “Arc you 
trying to get away from somc- 
th'ng?” I ask. “Is that a proper atti¬ 
tude for building a new home?” 

How soon is it all right to go 
steady? 

Most parents object to their 
youngsters getting serious too soon. 
Since wisdom is usually on the par¬ 
ents’ side, we invite parents to 
present their case. “I didn’t know 
parents could be so intelligent,” 
commented one student afterwards. 

How do wc tell when we’ve found 
the Right One? 

I ask my students to write down 
all the traits they want in their life 
partner. I’hcy soon have lists a fixjt 
long. When they have written 
themselves out of adjectives I tell 
them to tear up their lists. 

“You arc just not going to get all 
those things,” 1 say. “So what will 
you settle for?” 

In this sobered atmosphere wc 
begin talking about traits that are 
known to promote a stable mar¬ 
riage — dcjTciulability, considcratc- 
ness, flexibility, alTcction,. love of 
children. 

How soon can you marry? 

Young people in many countries 
arc marrying younger every year, 
girls now often at the age of 20. 
I point out that a girl marrying 
sooner is .'ipt to make an immature 
choice —Si choice she may regret. 
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Many girls have told me, after com¬ 
pleting the course, that they had 
broken off engagements, and were 
now thankful for the additional 
growing-uji time. 

The students all want Xti know 
how much money is needed Ui get 
married. 1 invite in >oung married 
couples who were former stiKlenls. 
Then 1 ask a girl pupil whai things 
she feels she will need in her home 
to start with. She may gliblv list a 
car, refrigerator, “I V set. One put 
down the approximate cost of all 
the things she wanted and added in 
a year’s rent. It came to more than 
^55,oo{j. 

'riie married couples said that 

they noiv have most of these things, 

^ ' 

but that they had to skimp just as 
most other couples do at the start, 
anil in fact got much of their tern- 
porary furniture from their lamilies’ 
attics. ‘*An\hovv, it’s more fun to 
build as vou go,” they add. 

Do people stop lofing each other 
Ufhen the\' ntdrrled? 

It bothers teen-agers that married 
growii ups seem fo speiul more lime 
washing uji than being romantic. 
As one perplexed girl saiil: ” They 
just kind of ignore eacli other.” 

1 point out that married louplcs 
often love each other more ilceply 
than teen-agers cornpreheiul. VVe 
talk about dillerenl wavs they reveal 
this love: in the adventure they 
share in planning and building their 
home, in the wav the wife cooks 
special dishes she knows her hus¬ 
band will like, in their little ])rivatc 


Amabel Willianis Ellis—author, 
broadcaster, and mother of a family— 
wrote The Art of Being a Parent 
(Hodlcy Head, 1952, 8^. 6d.). Con¬ 
cerning this article she writes: 

"Itclicve it (»r not, our sons and 
ilaiigliters would very much like our 
help and advice alxiui ihc'.r conn- 
ships. Mm a veil of .siiyne.ss lies Ix'- 
ivveeii us. ‘They’ve got a moral stan- 
tl.ird of their own, hut it doesn't seem 
Ui be quite die same, so I don't know 
what I might to say!' So s|K)ke the 
mother ot a boy with a jHiignaiii love 
problem on his h<inds vvho seemed 
.d.so diKiined by shyness not to be able 
to i:.\|'lain his (roubles. 

"This New Jcr.sey ie.'ichcr and her 
cl.is.ses seem to have got over these 
ilidlculiies ot communicarion wonder 
lully well. Reait the results of their 
coiistili.iiioiis, and even if you dis- 
agiee, you will h.ive beneliled by mi 
clear, sensible .md factual a discus¬ 
sion. Reail the facts, loo, of course. 
'I'liey will remind yon of the divine 
mailiies.s, and ihe e.xquisiie folly with- 
dill which all die re.si wruild be in- 
I. omprehen.sibk 

jcikcs, in the wav he remembers the 
special anniversary days that are im¬ 
portant to her, in the wav they stand 
liy each other when troubles come. 

Parents comment on the po.sitive 
changes that have come over their 
youngsters after taking our course. 
'I'he vouiigsters .s:iy that they are 
able to think straighter about their 
problems. A survey made a few 
years ago iudientes that the divorce 
rate for graduates of our course 
is only a fraction of the national 
divorce rate. 
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Condensed from Harper's Magazit, :■ 

D iJiavo World W:ir II radar- 
guided bombers based on Cor¬ 
sica kept missing their targets. 
When Corsica’s position was resur- 
veyed, the whole island had to he 
relocated on the map—an astonish¬ 
ing thing in a region like the 
Mediterranean, which had been sur¬ 
veyed for centuries. 

Of the world’s 55 million scpiare 

miles of land surface, onlv one-tenth 

* 

is covered by topographical maj-.>- — 
the kind which shows the exact con¬ 
figuration of the land. All the coun¬ 
tries of W'estern Kurope are 100 [ler 
cent tojxjgraphically mapped, accur¬ 
ately and in large scale. 'I’he United 
States is less com|)letely mapped 
than japan or India. 

Some months ago .Stanley Lott, a 
civilian pilot, was flying near 
Pendleton, Oregon, when heavy 
icing, forced his plane down to 4,7(K> 


C. Lester Walker 

Only one-tenth of the world’s land 
area is udetjuately mapped 

feet. He reported to the U..S. C'ivil 
Aeronautics Administration station 
at Pendleton and asked for instruc¬ 
tions. I’he C'AA knew that there 
were uncharted mountains in the 
region where Lott was Hying, .so 
they warned him to keep above 
7,(Hjo feet. Lott trietl to comply, but 
could not. Presently he llew .straight 
into a mountain, killing himself 
and two passengers. 

'I'hc ('AA hatl given Lott the best 
information available, but that ridge 
was not on its charts. Why not.? 
liecause the area had never lx.*en 
topographically mapped, despite the 
fact that it is only a few miles from 
Pendleton and two main highways. 

"I’here are to|Xjgraphical maps for 
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little more than half the United 
States, and detailed, large-scale ones 
for less than a fifth. Only two states 
are adequately mapped, and some 
of the .states farther west have hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of sejuare miles 
never touched by Ujpographical 
mapping. The U.S. CJeological Sur¬ 
vey estimates that there arc at least 
900 million uncharted acres in the 
United Stales. 

Over the rest of the world, where 

maps are nut lacking allogeiher, 

manv in use are inaccurate. Well- 
¥ 

esteemed maps of the Atlantic coast 
of Panama turn out to have been 
compiled from British Admiralty 
chariy of the year 1854. Maps of 
Australia show lakes which h.ive 
been bone dry tor too years. Maps 
of one Lalin-American country 
showed a large lagruiii where actu¬ 
ally 2,(««>'foot peaks rose. Isle ol 
Pines, just south of (Aiba, which air¬ 
craft have long used as a elieck point 
witen approaching 1 lavan.i, turns 
out to have been misplaced on maps 
as much as 18 miles. C'.anadians, re¬ 
cently remapping their north-east 
coast, have di.scovered 5,(X)0 .square 
miles of islands where current ma[)s 
hatl shown only em[)ty sea. 

There is a particular ileartli of 
S|x;cial-pur|X).se maps u.sed bv engin¬ 
eers. agriculturist.s, gcologi.sts. (reo- 
logicai map.s, tor in.st.ince. and maps 
of .soils, ground-water resource.s. 
forests, water |x>wer, vegetation, 
drainage, climate, land erosion, land 
use exist for only a small fraction of 
the earth’s area. The United Nations 


in a recent rcjxjrt complained that 
less than two |K‘r cent of the land 
area of the wt)rld was mapjxd on a 
scale large enough for use in its 
planning and development. 

Do inadequate majis make a great 
difference in the world’s affairs.^ 

One in.structive e.xample is that 
of (jreat Britain’s land-utili/.aiion 
map, fortunately completed before 
World War 11 . It shows in minute 
detail what all the lands from the 
top of Scotland to the tip of C^jrn- 
wall are be.st suiteil for. 'I'hi.s m.ip 
enabled Britain, in the first months 
of the war, to ex[)and her plough¬ 
land acreage by ^kj per cent, anti 
double the island’s production of 
essential foods. 

Some ve.irs a>io Tennessee de- 
cided to build a new cross country 
road, anti engaged private surveytjrs 
to lav out its nHir.se. 'riieir survey 
indicatetl a roail 2b'^ miles long. 
Bill the st.ite geologist was dissatis- 
fieil and gtX the U.S. (icoloi>ical 
Survey to make a detailed strip- 
c(»nlour maji ol the area. Prt)m this 
map stale engineers picked out 
another course for the road—.seven 
miles shtjrler' -.saving S^twj.txxj in 
ctnistruction et)sts. 

In the new land of Israel a dew- 
fall map has meant much to agri¬ 
cultural tlevel(»pment. Since the 
summers are rainle.ss, dew is a 
major factor in the water balance of 
the vegetatitjn; the map.show.s, with 
contourlike lines, ht)w much dew 
falls annually in various parts of the 
countrv. and the number of dewfall 
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nights. From these and other data 
farm planners know what to plant 
and where. 

Perhaps the grandcst-scale sample 
of the dilfcrcnce maps can make is 
Britain’s groundnut venture in 
Africa. It was launched with great 
expectations: millions of acres of 
wild land in Tanganyika were to he 
converted to peanut growing to pro¬ 
duce edible oils .ind margarine for 
Britain’s fat-hungry citizens. It was 
called “the biggest food-raising 
scheme ever atti muted.” But it 
turned into a dismal failure. No 
small part of the trouble seems to 
have stemmed from the fact that its 
planners were tfx) casual about the 
need h)r adei]uate maps. 

Two large areas were considered 
as the site for major development; 
one region was reached by a railway 
from the [X)rt of IXir-es-Salaam; the 
other was inland, without g<K)d road 
or rail connection to the sea. 'The 
former area was picked, because of 
the railway. 

CtocxI soil maps would have lore- 
warned against this choice. l>ut the 
soil maps used were based on inadc- 
c]uatc data. 'I'he land turned out to 
be so full of cpiartz sand that ploughs 
and other implements rapidly wore 
out. 'I'hc soil also has an iron cement 
content; unless ample rains softened 
it at just the right time, the ground 
became .so hard that the }x*a- 
nut sprouts couldn’t push through 
it. Four years after the project 
was launched^ it had cost over 
/t6.ooo.ooo and had not produced 


enough peanuts to equal the amount 
used for seed. 

Obviously the sormer the world 
can get an accurate map of its whole 
self, the better oil it will be. And 
the preparation of such a map has 
l>een under wav now for some time. 
This is the so-called Millionth Map, 
or International Map of the World, 
which is sponsored by the Interna¬ 
tional Cicographical Union. The 
idea for it goes back to 1891, when 
a ytHing profe.ssor r)f geography at 
the University of Vienna, Albrecht 
Penck, pn)[X)sed it to the Interna- 
tit)nal CJeographical ('ongress, A 
scale of one-in-a-million (about one 
inch to ib miles) was suggested, and 
an international committee was ap 
pointed to study the matter. 

But for 18 years the project got 
nowhere. National dilTerences of 
opinion bkicked progress. French 
geographers objected to f »recnvvich 
as the zero meridian and insisted (jn 
Paris. British geographers protested 
the use of the metric system; they 
preferred feet and inches. 

In Britain invited ambassa¬ 

dors from various nations to meet 
in [..ondon to see if the world map 
couldn't rmallv be launched. This 
meeting settled all questions. 

Progress was interrupted by 
Wr)rld War I. However, before the 
war had advanced verv far the 
Allies discovered they needed a map 
of Huro|)c of the style and accuracy 
of the intended International Map 
of the World. So the Royal Cleo- 
graphical StK'icty prepared one 
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which covered Eiirofx* (except for 
Spain and Portugal) north to Len¬ 
ingrad and east to the Urals and 
was essentially a near twin to the 
prajH)sed I MW. 

By 1938, 48 sovereign nations 
were enlisted in the International 
Map project, and nearly a Iniirth of 
the map had been completed and 
published. Currently a new ma|> 
ping of Latin America is under 
wav. Some of the diH'iculties which 
this .survev has already encountered 
go far to explain why the worlil has 
not been wholK mapped long be¬ 
fore this. Oespile aircraft anil photo¬ 
graphy, accurate mapping still 
needs on the urouiid a network of 
accurate |.>«)ints of l.ititiiile. longi¬ 
tude and elevation, known as the 
“gciKlelic contriil.” (In thi.s .survey 
the points arc li-xed b\ markers 
which must be correct to one half¬ 
inch in seven miles.) 'I'his means 
survey parties on foot must set up 
observation stations, and more than 
5iK) station.s of dilTcrent tyjK’s were 
cstabli.shed in one year. "I'his is only 
a dot on the maj), for in the plotting 
of a single north south arc die num¬ 
ber of stations eventually to be in- 
volvcil would be nearly 2 ,o<mj. And 
the territory to be covered is 6.000 
miles long and ^,000 wide. 

To set up just line station, survey 
parties have had to hack through 
jungle for 14 days to go 20 miles, 
and then stay on .station for weeks, 
waiting for enough clear weather to 
make observations. If the weather 
wjis wet (aft in parts of (Josta Rica 


biisi auniinii No. N2 Squadron, 
Hoinhcr ('.ointi):iiui, R.A.F., cimi- 
pleied the greatc.st )K.*.ieeiinK' air sur¬ 
vey ever in.iile by covering i,.2i0,fiix> 
square miles of Africa. The same 
.squ.ulron found another u.<>e for their 
mapping teehnique during the dis¬ 
astrous ti(K>ding of the Bast (xiasl last 
rebriKiry. With other R.A.l*. units 
they llcw 4 o,:m)o miles in more than 
yo .sorties anil made i6,r)oo iicgativc.s. 
Often the photographs .showed 
breaches unknown to those lalxturing 
on the groiiiui. .At (he same time the 
R..\.F. Hew sorties to Holland, and 
their pictures helped the Diilch 
authorities to light their own lerrihle 
Hooil.s. 


where rainfall i.s 320 inches a year) 
fungus formed on the len.ses of in- 
.siruinciu.s. Or if it was dry the heat 
created a sinokclike haze which cut 
down visibility. Some of the stations 
had to wait more than loo days for 
proper obseivatiun conditions. 

On the Bolivia Obile border the 
members of one survey fiarty toiled 
up 18 C-erro .Santiago to 

find that their line of .sight was 
bliK-ked by another mountain. Be¬ 
cause the .season w.is l.tte tbev would 
have to wail till the following year 
to climb the other jx:ak and continue 
the work. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the 
Map of the World moves towards 
completion at such a .secminglv pIixJ- 
ding pace? The la.si tally reported 
from the organization's headquar¬ 
ters in England gave 461 sheets fin- 
i.shcd of the planned total of q6i for 
the continents and adjacent islands. 




“Qime to think of it, why do they 
call it hvh^-sitting?" 



Condensed from 
Leclanan Enterprise 'IrilMinc 

Ktirl Dftifi 


U NTIL RECKNTLY I’ve managed 
to live a fairlv sheltered life, 
'rhere have been minor incidents, 
like the trim battle I once had on the 
roofs of Paris. And the time 1 fell 
through the Hotjr of a burning mat¬ 
tress factory in (^Jiicauo. Ihit all in 
all, life has been tranquil. 

Then, in a feeble miiuled mo¬ 
ment, I atrreed to “look after” Su¬ 
san, my year old graiuldaiighter. 

Susan was having her nap when 
her mother and jirandmother left 
fbr a live-hour shopping trip. She 
’ would sleep ff)r another hour or 
more, her mother said. Hut Sus.in 
began to holler as .stxin as the car 


went down the drive. So I got her 
up. When I opened the door Susan 
beamed at me and lx>unccd up and 
down merrily in her crib. 1 gathered 
together the intimate gadgets used 
in the operation called “changing 
the baby” and placed them on the 
bed. l^hen 1 carried her to the bed 
and placed her, oh, so gently, on 
her b.ick. Susan gurgled at me. But 
just as I reached for her nether gar¬ 
ment, she flipjxfcl over like a circus 
acrobat and lit out on hands and 
knees. 

1 caught her as she was catapult¬ 
ing off the bed and dragged her 
back. That olTended Susan’s dignity. 
She screamed, grabbed the glas.scs 
off my nose and flung them across 
the room. I darted after them. Flip. 
no|>—she was olT l(» the laces again. 

“Now, young ladv,” 1 said, when 
I captured her. “we're through with 
g.imes.” That was when she caught 
my necktie. She has a cute trick of 
yanking it tight, like .i n(K)se, and 
strangling her grandfather. Bv the 
lime 1 was breathing again mv face 
was the brightest colour .she’d ever 
seen. Susan likes bright colours. She 
laughed merrily. 

Once more,determinedly. 1 started 
the operation. A vear-old bab\ .md 
an eel have much in common. Only 
.in eel i.sn’t so slippery. And it 
doesn’t shriek. Pitting mv determi 
n.ition again.st her va.st strength and 
intelligence, however, I linally got 
Iwth sides properly pinned. Well, 
anvwav, they were pinned. 
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Next came her clothes. The man 

who designs shirts for infants is a 

mad genius. He conceals the sleeves. 

While I was fumbling to find them 

Susan Hailed all her arms vioicntly 

0 

—she must have at least eight of 
them. Finally, 1 mastered them, and 
the shirt. 

It was with her cute little blue 

overalls, however, that 1 scored my 

real triumph. Susan didn't want to 

wear overalls. Hut, bv thunder, she 

0 

wore ’em! Not all in one piece, 1 
admit. She just wore as much as 
stayed together at the end of our 
battle. T'crriblc, what Himsy ma- 
terial ihev u.sc these davs! Sus:in 
managed to split both legs down the 
seam frf>m licit to ankles. By the 
time 1 got the last snapper snapped 
she looked like the Little Match 
Girl. She also looked furious at her 
grandfather. 

I tried to make small, soothing 
sounds to quiet her. Hut she couldn't 
hear me; she was making so much 
noise she couldn’t have heard the 
fire alarm if it had gtine ofT in the 
room. I reached down to pick her 
up. That’s when she hit my thumb. 
It’s diHlcult to watch your language 
in the prc.scncc of the Little Ones, 
so it’s just as well that she couldn’t 
hear me. She has only eight teeth, 


but a sabre-toothed tiger couldn’t 
have done a better job on that 
thumb. 1 didn’t bleed to death and 
that disap|X)inrcd Su.san no end. 

Susan has a lovely play pen in the 
living-rtxim. It is full of kively toys. 
1 put her into it and breathed again 
—for a moment. lUit Su.san didn’t 
want to play with her lovely toys 
in her lovely play (x:n. All she 
wanted was to get the hell out of 
there. She threw' her toys all over 
the rcxim, to the accompaniment of 
bellows. 1 put the t«)vs back. She 
hurled them out again. I leaned 
over to calm her, .she grabbed my 
glas.ses again and threw them after 
the toys. 

A couple of friends dropped in 
for a few minutes. At the soiitid of 
their car Susan dried her tears. She 
greeted them with an angelic smile. 
Hut as soon as thev left she went 
into her imper.sonation of the Mad 
Mullah once more. .She’d ju.st been 
resting. 

Justice Oliver VV^endell Holmes 
once .said that a m.'in can learn .some¬ 
thing new each day. I le.irned lujw 
long it is from two o’clock to .seven. 
I guess I’m not cut out for baby¬ 
sitting. 

C'ome to think of it, wliy do they 
call it hi\hy-sitting? 


^ older you get the more you realize that kindness 
is synonymous with happiness. —Lionrl Barrymuie 
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Ill- KrROPVAws wlio ilcvel- 
ojK’il into the Amcrie.iiis 
look over from the Indians 
m.'iny things besides their eoiuinent. 
[<ook at a few ; lohaeco, corn, pota¬ 
toes, l)ean.s (kidney, string and lima 
and theref()re siiceolash), lonuloes. 
sweet potatoes, s(|ii.ish, popcorn 
and peamits, chocol.iie, pineapples, 
homiiiv, Jerusalem arliiTokes, maple 
sugar. Moccasins, snowshoes, tohog- 
gans,hammocks, i|K'caciianh.i, i.]iiin- 
inc, the crew haircut, goggles to 
prevent snow blindness—these are 
all Indian in origin. So is the ver 
salile boat that helped the while 
man occupy the continent, the birch- 
bark canoe, and the custom canoc- 
ist.s have of painting designs on its 
bow. 

A list of familiar but less impor- 


A nch part of our heritage—and 

one that is too little appreciated 

tint plants, foods and implements 
W(iuld run to several hundred items. 
Anollter long list would be needed 
to enumerate less tangible Indian 
contrilnilions to our culture, such 
as arts, crafts, designs, ideas, beliefs, 
superstitions and even profanity, 
liui there is someihiiii; far more 
familiar, something that is always 
ai hantl and is used daily hv every 
American and C^anadian without 
awareness that it is Indian : a large 
vocabularv. 

Cilance back over the first para¬ 
graph. “Potato" is an Indian word, 
s(. is “tobacco," and if “corn" is not, 
the word “maize" is and Americans 
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used it for a long time, ns the Eng¬ 
lish do still. Some Indians chewed 
tobacco, some used snufT, nearly all 
smoked pipes or cigars or cigarettes, 
and the white man gladly adopted 
all forms of the habit. But he spoke 
of “drinking" tobacco instead of 
smoking it, tor a long time. Squash, 
hominy, ipecacuanha, quinine, ham¬ 
mock, chocolate, camjc arc all com¬ 
mon nouns that have come into the 
English—or rather the American 
—language from Indian languages. 
Sometimes the word has changed 
on the way, |;>crhaps only a little as 
with “potato," which was .some¬ 
thing like “batata" in the original, 
or sometimes a great deal, as with 
“cocoa," which began as, appro.xi- 
matcly, “cacahuatl." 

“Quinine" is a modern word, 
made up by the scientists who first 
isolated the alkaloid sub.stance from 
cinchona bark, but they derived it 
from the lx)tanic.il name of the 
genu.s. which in turn was derived 
from the Indian name for it. “t|uin 
quina." The Indian.s, of course, 
used a decoction made from the bark. 

Put on your mcKca.sin.s and take 
a walk in the North American coun¬ 
tryside. If it is a cold day and you 
wear a mackinaw, your jacket will 
be as Indian as your footwear, 
though “mackinaw” originally 
meant a heavy blanker of fine 
quality and, usually, bright colours. 
On vour walk you may smell a 
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skunk, sec a racccK>n or po.vsum. 
bpar the call of a mtxxse. Depending 
on what part of the country )'ou arc 


in, you may sec a chipmunk, musk¬ 
rat, wcKxIchuck or coyote. The 
names of all thc.se animals arc In¬ 
dian words. (A moose is “he who 
eats off,” that is, who browses on 
leaves. A raccotjn is “he who scrat¬ 
ches with his hands.”) You may see 
hickory trees or catalpas, pecans or 
m‘.\squitc, and these too arc Indian 
words. At the right season and place 
you may cat persimmons or paw¬ 
paws or .scuppernongs. All the 
inroads and most of the puddings 
made from cornmcal originated 
with the Indian.s but none of the 
original names except “pone” has 
been kept. 

On a ('ape C'od beach yiui m.iy 

.see elammer.s digging quahogs, or 

as a ('ajx.* ('cxlder would .sav, “ coc- 

hoggin'.” 'I'he Pilgrims learned the 

name and the methtid of getting at 

them from the Indians: they even 

learned the technique of steaming 

them with seaweed that Americans 

practi.se at clambakes. The nuiskel- 

iunge and the terrapin were named 

bv Indian.s. C'hildren mav build a 

wigwam to plav in—it was a brush 

hut or a kxlge covered with bark— 

or rhev mav ask vou to buv them a 
* • * * _ 

tepee, which was originally made of 
buffalo hide but can be canvas now. 
'rhey mav chase one another with 
tomahawks. 

The people earliest in contact with 
the Indians found all these words 
u.seful, but some Indian sounds they 
found hard to pronounce, such as 
the tl at the end of many words in 
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Mexico and the South-wc.st. That is 



Tlie famous hostess with the Diana 


1 Nl.>s is thr clue tf) success¬ 
ful cn»crl!iinin|ii,” says Laiiy CrosttcUl. 
famous for lu’^■'^o^ll.^l•rful pre-W 
tennis parties* in aid of a well-known 
cliarity. “I'or instance, I dislike to see 
people fumblinu for a liyh^ — that's wh\ 

I find my Uonson Diana table liuhter 
quite indispensable.” 'I'he Ilonson Diana 
is a superb work by outstandinj; con¬ 
temporary craftsmen, goes for months on 


one fillini; and liKhls /»>f/ time, et ery time. 
Once you've had a Uonson table lighter 
vou’tl never be w ithout «me. Uonson table 
iighters make the most beautiful gifts for 
weildings. anniversaries and birthdays. 
A Uonson Diana costs 

DONSON 

— —a fiMzS'tt 

WORLD'S CREATfST LIGHTER ^ ’ - - 


* To he held Sunday June 14 in aid of the National Playing Fields Association 
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why “coyotl” became “coyote” and 
“tomatr* our tomato. Or accidental 
resemblances to English words 
might deceive them, as with “musk¬ 
rat.” The animal docs lcx)k like a 
rat and has musk glands, but the In¬ 
dian word was “musc|iiash,” which 
means “it is red.” 

Some words were simply loo long. 
“Succotash” began as “musick- 
wautash,” “hominy” as “rocka- 
hominy,” and “mackinaw” as 
“michilimackinac.” (The la.st, of 
course, was the name given to the 
strait, the fort, the island, and ended 
as the name of a blanket and a jacket 
because the fort was a trading post.) 
At that, these are comparatively 
short; rememl>er the lake in Massa- 
chu.sctts whose name is Chargogga- 
goggma nehaugagoggeha ubu nagun- 
gamaugg. 

Twenty-six of the United States 
have Indian names, as have scores 
of cities, towns, lakes, rivers and 
mountains. In Maine are Kennebec, 
Penobscot, Androscoggin, Pi.scata- 
qua, Wiscasset <''nd many others, 
from Arowsic to Sy topi lock by way 
of Mattawamkeag. (California, noted 
for its Spanish names, is still well 
supplied with such native ones 
as Yosemite, Mojave, Se(|uoia, 
Truckee, Tahoe, Siskiyou. Wa.sh- 
ington has Yakima, Walla W^'llla, 
Spokane, Snoqualmic, Wenatchee; 
and Florida has Okeechobee, Semi¬ 
nole, Manitec, Ocala and as many 
more as would 611 a page. So with 
all the other states. 

CConsider such rivers as the Ar- 


kan.sas, Ohio, Mohawk, Wisconsin, 
Rappahannock, Minnesota, Merri¬ 
mack, Mi.ssissippi, Missouri and Su¬ 
wannee. Or such lakes as Ontario, 
Cayuga, Winnipesaukce, Memphre- 
magog, Winnebago. Or .such moun¬ 
tain ranges and peaks as Allegheny, 
Wichita, Was;uch, Shasta, Katah- 
din. Or cities; Milwaukee, Chatta- 
nutiga, Sandusky. 

The meaning of such names is not 
always clear. Touri.st bureaux like 
to make up translations like bower- 
of-lhc-laughing-princess or land-of- 
thc-.sky-bluc-water, but Indians were 
as practical-minded as anyone else 
and LisLiallv used a word that would 
identify the place. Unpcjetic pion¬ 
eers christened dozens of streams 
Mud Creek or Muddv River—and 
that is about what Missouri means. 
I'he Sauk t)r Kicka[X)o word that 
gave (Chicago its name had some¬ 
thing to d<j with a strong smell. 
There may be some truth in the 
contention of rival cities that it 
meant “place of the .skunks,” but 
more likely it meant “place where 
W'ild onions grow.” Kentucky docs 
not mean “dark and blocjdy grf)und” 
a.s the .sentimental legend .says, but 
merely “place of meadows,” which 
.shows that the blue grass impressed 
Indians, loo. Niagara means “pjint 
of land that i.s cut in two.” 

C^uiic apart from their meaning, 
such words as Kentucky, Niagara 
and Potomac art l^cautiful just as 
sounds. Though Americans u.sually 
take it for granted, the beauty of 
Indian place names impresses visi- 










tors from other countries. Tint since 
some Indian languages al)outided 
with harsh sounds or gutturals, this 
beauty is unevenly distributed. In 
New England such names as Ogun- 
«.|iiit, Megantic and Naugatuck arc 
commoner than such more pleasing 
ones as Hoiisatonic, Narragan.sett 
and Merrimack. The Pacific North¬ 
west is overbalanced with harsh 
sounds like No<iika, Klamath, 
Klickitat and (^.lackamas, though it 
has its share of more agreeable ones 
—Tillamook, for iiislancc, and 
Umatilla, Willamette, Multnomah. 
(Be sure to pronounce Willamette 
right: accent the second syllable.) 

Open vowels were abundant in 
the languages sp)ken in the .srnith- 
eastern states, so that jxirtion of the 
map is thickly .sown with delightful 
names. Alabama, Pcnsatol.i, Tusca¬ 
loosa, Savannah, Okefenokec, (Chat¬ 
tahoochee, Sarasota, Ocala, Roanoke 
—they are charming words, plea.s- 
ant to speak, plca.santcr to hear. One 
could sing a child to sleep with a 
poem compo.scd of just such names. 
In New York, if Skaneatelcs twists 
the tongue, .Seneca glides smoothly 
from it and so do 'ronawanda, Tus- 
carora, Onconta, Saratoga, Clcnes- 
scc, Lackawanna, even CChautaiiqua 
and Canajftharic. 

What is the mevst beaiiliful Indian 


place name? A surprising number 
of Engli.sh writers have argued that 
question in travel books. No one’s 
choice can be binding on anyone 
else. But there is a way of making a 
kind of an.swcr: vou can count the 
recorded votes. In what is written 
about the subject certain names ajv 
pear repeatedly. Niagara and Tu.s- 
carora and (Ot.sego arc on nearly all 
the lists. So are Savannah and Po¬ 
tomac, Catawba, Wichita and Shen¬ 
andoah. 

But the five that are mo.st often 
mentioned are all in Pennsylvania. 
That state has its Allegheny and 
L.'tckawanna, and many other miKsi- 
cal names like Alicjuijipa, Towanda, 
Pun.ysulawney. But live others run 
awav from ihcm ail. Wyoming 
(which moved a kaig way wc.st and 
named a .state) and Ojiiestoga and 
Monongahela seem to be less uni¬ 
versal! v delightful than the two 
finalists, Juniata and .Susquehanna. 
I'or 150 vears, mcjst of tho.se who 
have written on the subject have 
ended with the.se two. and in the 
outcome juniai.i u.su.illy takes .sec¬ 
ond place. Accjirding U) the write-in 
vote, then, the most beautiful place 
name in the United Slates is Sus¬ 
quehanna. It may be ungracious to 
rememl)er that it first came into the 
language .is “Sai|iie.sahannock.” 


eV'E of the be.st ways to make your old car run 
better is to learn the price of a ’53 ino<lcl. 

—Unilcd Uiite It'orken’ Journal 



Jean Monnet is building a new Europe round coal and steel 
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Condensed from 

The Rotarian 

*117 UROPEisborn!” 

LL This dramatic 
announcement was 
made undramatic- 
ally by a short, 
sturdy man with 
brown eyes who 
neither raised hi^ 
voice nor mestured. 

Standing in the llag- 
dccked town haJl of 
the liny Duchy of Luxembourg last 
August lo, he sounded more like a 
registrar of births than the proud 
father of a newborn infant. 

but Jean Monnet of I'rance, look¬ 
ing much younger thaji liis (14 vears, 
is indeed tlic father of the Eurojjean 
Coal and Steel Community—the 
most inspired endeavour of post¬ 
war Europe. Through it European 
nations have joined in a community 
of federal .structure for the first time 
in history. France, (Tcrmany, Italy, 
Belgium, 1 lolland and Luxem¬ 
bourg, with a combined pt)pulation 
of 160 million, have agreed on a 
.single market for their production 


.'\ndrc Visson 

of 240*4 million tons 
of coal and 41*6 mil¬ 
lion tons of steel. 

This Coal and 
Steel Community, 
with Luxembourg 
as its capital, forms 
a pattern for federal 
administration that 
can include other 
European nations 
and be applied to other fields of 
economic and political life. Indeed, 
it is the nucleus for a European 
federation. 

The blueprint for this organiza¬ 
tion is known as the Schuman Plan, 
after France’s able Foreign Minister 
who .sponsored it. But it was Mon- 
net who conceived the idea, and 
Monnet who drafted the charter that 
calls for a strong executive, a federal 
parliament and a federal court. And 
when representative.s met to nomi¬ 
nate the first president of the new 
Community, the unanimous choice 
was Jean .Monnet. 

So Jean Monnet is now the 

95 






No. I European; lie has the most 
responsible and taxing job on the 
Continent. As president o£ what is 
known as the High Authority, his 
ofTicial concern is only with coal and 
steel. Hut the decisions he makes 
can affect the whole cconojnic life 
of the six member nations, even 
of all Euro|ie. He must prepare 
reports for the Common Assem¬ 
bly of 78 representatives of the 
six parliaments to which the High 
Authority is resjx>nsible. There are 
also matters to be discussed with the 
delegations accredited by the United 
States and Great Britain, which 
recognize the Q>iTirnunity as a scjv- 
ercign federal state. 

)can Mon net was lK)rn the son of 
a French brandy-maker in the small 
town of C'ognac—a name that is a 
world trade-mark for the liest in 
brandies. At the age of 16 he left 
school to work in his father's busi¬ 
ness. “The great thing about bran¬ 
dy.” say Monnet, “is that it teaches 
you patience.” (It takes ^50 years to 
produce a superior brandy.) While 
selling the family product in Eng¬ 
land. Canada and the United States, 
young Monnet learned to speak 
English fluently. 

During World W'ar I, through 
family connections, he met the lead¬ 
ing French statesmen and sat in on 
discussions of national procedures. 
So great were his vision, tenacity 
and power of persuasion, he con¬ 
vinced them that the French and 
British must ^pool their economic 
..^shi[:^ng[^ resources if victory 


were to be won. Sent to London, 
he organized the highly successful 
Wheat Executive Agreement, an 
alliance of Great Britain, France 
and Italy which determined the pur¬ 
chase and distribution of all cereals 
on a common basis. This alliance 
resulted in the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council, set up to do for 
shipping what the Wheat Executive 
Agreement had done for cereals. 

After the war Mon net’s zeal for 
interiiatif>nal co-operation brought 
him to Geneva as assistant secretary- 
general of the League of Nations. 
But in 1923 came an SOS from his 
father. The family business, shat¬ 
tered bv the war, was in serious 
difliculties. Monnet rushed to Cog¬ 
nac. It t(K)k two years of hartl work 
to remedy matters there, 'Fhen he 
lcx>ked rounil for a new job. (icncva 
no longer attracted him: the pros¬ 
pect for real international co opera¬ 
tion through the League of Nations 
looked dim. 

He got a partnership in Blair & 
Co., a New V'ork house engaged in 
international hnance. Thus began 
for him a peri<xl of high adventure. 
New York, San I'rancisco, Paris, 
Warsaw, Bucharest, Stockholm, 
Shanghai, in turn, saw the active 
little Frenchman with the quick, 
brown eves and ruddv checks. He 
reorganized the state finances of 
Poland and Rumania, wound up 
the bankrupt Swedisli match em¬ 
pire, financed the construction of 
Chinese railways. 

When World War II broke outi 
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Monnet left New York for London 
to serve as chairman of the Anglo- 
French Co-ordinating Committee. 
The million-dollar t)rdcrs for planes 
and engines he placed in the United 
States stimulated the quadrupling 
of American aircraft manufacture. 
This time he pushed French-British 
economic integration much further 
than in the previous war. He used 
all his powers of {)ersuasian to sell a 
bold idea to Winston Churchill. On 
Sunday, June j6, 1940, (Churchill 
startled the world with the propt)sal: 
“France and Great Britain will no 
longer be two nations, but tine in¬ 
dissoluble Frcnch-Brirish Union!” 
It came too late. Feta in had taken 
over. 

Monnet’s friends expected him to 
join General de Ciaullc’s “Free 
French” movement. But he knew 
France could not regain her free¬ 
dom unless Ikitain won her own 
fight. So he returned to America to 
work with the Briti.sh Siipj)ly C'oun- 
cil—a French citizen with British 
diplomatic credentials and a per¬ 
sonal letter from C'hurchill. 

Together with American and 
Briti.sh military and civil leaders, he 
worked our a programme for pro¬ 
duction which, after Pearl Harbour, 
became known as the Victory Pro¬ 
gramme : 6o.o(X) planes, 45,orK) ranks, 
eight million tons of shipping by the 
end of 1942. He worked 12 to 14 
hours a day and managed to live in 
Wajshington for three years without 
attending a .single cocktail party. 

AftOL li&ration of France, 


Monnet appealed to his country¬ 
men : “What France needs above all 
else is the modernization of her 
equipment and methods of produc¬ 
tion.” He won his plea. A five-year 
plan with Monnet as its High Com¬ 
missioner was c.stablishcd. For the 
first time in his life he was holding 
public office in his native land. 

After live years of the Monnet 
Plan—^grcatly aided by the Mar¬ 
shall Plan—France’s national pro- 
ductifin was *5(1 per cent higher than 
before the war. Output of steel had 
risen from in to io'5 million tons; 
of coal from 47 6 to 55 million tons. 
But this was not enough. Monnet 
knew that France could not by her- 
.self recover cither her prewar pros¬ 
perity or security. European coun¬ 
tries could not catch up with the 
United .States’ formidable economic 
advance, or cope with the Soviet 
military menace, unless they pooled 
their resfiiirccs. 

However, this pooling of econ¬ 
omic and military might was pos¬ 
sible only if France and (»crmany 
could overct>me their age-old dis¬ 
trust. If Cierman co.'il and French 
iron—without which no weajxjns 
could be forged—-were brought 
under one aulhoritv, war between 
F'rance and Germany would become 
impo.s.sib]e. This would open the 
way for an economically sound and 
militarily strong Europe. 

It was to achieve this that Mon¬ 
net conceived the Euro[ican Coal 
and Steel Community. The aim is to 
create a single European market for 
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coal and steel, and to end monopo- 
lies that have strangled production. 
In normal times the joint effort as¬ 
sures a duty-free flow of coal and 
steel to participating nations. In 
times of shortage it can prevent dis¬ 
crimination by allocating whatever 
is available. In times of depression 
it can prevcFiL overproduction. 

The executive power of the Com¬ 
munity is vested in a nine-man 
High Authority. Eight members arc 
appointed by common agreement of 
the participating nations for a period 
of six years; these cHckfsc a ninth as 
president. They arc members of an 
independent, supranational body 
and can neither be instructed nor 
recalled by the rcsjK*ctive govern¬ 
ments. The High Authority is re¬ 
sponsible only to the Common As¬ 
sembly. This Assembly is composed 
of i8 members each from France, 
Germany and Italy, ten from Bel¬ 
gium and Holland, and four from 
Luxembourg; all are elected for one 
year by their res^xjctive parlia¬ 
ments. By a two-thirds vote the 
Common Assembly can compel the 
members of the High Authority to 
resign. 

High Authority has its own 
budget. It can levy taxes on coal 
and steel production, and it can 
make loans. It can impo.se fines on 
industries refusing to abide by its 
decisions, which arc enforceable 
through the Community’s Court of 
Justice, who.se seven judges are ap¬ 
pointed by the participating nations 
tor gcripd of six years. 


Lord Layton, a director of the 
News Chronicle and the Star, and 
Chairtnaii of the Ixiard of the Econ¬ 
omist, has worked closely with Jean 
Monnet. Me comments: 

“At the moment when the Euro¬ 
pean Coal and Steel Plan is coming 
into iK'ing, it is ii.scfiil to recall, as this 
article docs, Jean Monnet’s remark¬ 
able background and, in particular, 
his wartime service us Vicc-C'hairman 
of the Hriii.sh Supply Council in 
Washington. If there is any french¬ 
man who really understands the 
briti.sh busine.ss world, Hritain’s Civil 
Service and its economic structure, 
Jean Monnet is the man. 

“It is in keeping that he has warm¬ 
ly welcomed to his headquarters at 
Luxembourg the oHicial Hriiish Mi.s- 
sion sent by Mr. C'hiirchill. He realizes 
that llritain will not put her basic in¬ 
dustries under the authority of a 
I-'uropean Parliament or a European 
Executive; but he knows that we 
intist work closely with the Pool, and 
is negotiating with the Mission in the 
belief that we shall accept many of 
the obligations of the new organiza¬ 
tion. He will almost certainly prove to 
be right." 


The fntber of the Coal and Steel 
('ommunity can sec plenty of ob¬ 
stacles in the way of European 
union. “The mo.st important thing 
in life,” he say.s, “is to have a goal 
and to know that there is no turn¬ 
ing back. The Community is the 
first step towards European federa¬ 
tion. The road will not be easy, but 
it is the only one that offers Europe 
a future, so we cannot turn back. 
And 1 am confident that our goal 
will be attained.” 





"Operation Many Baskets” 


By Francis V 

111 Americans know that across 
/■ the Foie lies a ruthless aggressor, 

^ ■ unlikely to he deterred by any¬ 
thing but fear of overwhelming re¬ 
taliation. But how .strong is our 
power of reprisal, how cfTectivc our 
means of delivering it? 

Previously it had been held that 
our long-range B-^b intercom i- 
nental bombers, capable of carrying 
an atom bomb from the United 
States to any target in the world, 
offered the maximum discourage¬ 
ment to aggresscjrs. Might not short- 
range blows, delivered from many 
bases closer to Ru.ssia, olTer a more 
formidable deterrent? 

During this deliberation, every 
factor was painstakingly re-evalu¬ 
ated—the growing size of Rus.sia’s 


ivian Draf{e 

air force, already twice as big as 
ours, her new jets that have m-ide 
our pro|x.'llcr-drivcn B-36S obso- 
le.scent; and the insistent warning of 
our intelligence services that by 1954 
Russia would be strong enough to 
start World War 111 if she wished. 
From this survey emerged a new 
plan. No longer were we to rely on 
a few great bases at home. Instead, 
we were to adopt a new group¬ 
ing of bases overseas^ spearheaded 
by a string of what the then Secre¬ 
tary of the Air Force, Thomas 
Finlettcr, called “bargain ba.scs’* 
—single runway alTairs from which 
our atom bombers could strike re¬ 
peatedly and powerfully at the 
heartland of the aggressor. 

To the layman this proposal 
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. might not seem to make sense. 
Wnv, if we have intercontinental 
bombers capable of striking directly 
from the United States, should wc 
entangle ourselves in overseas com¬ 
mitments? What could be better 
than to strike back across the North 
Pole, the shortest route to Russia? 
The answers came from the strange 
new values of the jct-atomic age: 

Virst, wc have no operational jet 
bombers with enough range to do 
intercontinental bombing, and be¬ 
cause of past inaction we cannot get 
them until 1957. But wc do have the 
new swept-wing H-47, the largest 
and finest jet bomber in the world. 
The B-47 has a combat radius of 
2,(Kx> miles, and it can be produced 
in qiianiitv bv 1954. 

Second, intercontinental bombing 
wastes precious time. It takes a 
crew about six hours to prepare for 
a long mission, and it takes 30 to 40 
hours to fly the mission in a pro¬ 
peller plane. At the end of such a 
mission the crew is exhausted and 
must have 48 hours' rest. An inter¬ 
continental btimber thus could not 
make more than two trips a week,- 
C.)n the other hand, a B-47 based 
overseas could Ixmib one target, re¬ 
turn to a base, refuel, reload and 
destroy another target— he jure the 
intercontinental bomber had lantled 
i'ucf^ in the United States. 

Third, intercontinental bombing 
:ies us to a single approach—t..e 
short route across the Pole—and 
this permits concentration of enemy 
defences. MoKover, the polar route 


has 24 hours of daylight ail summer, 
and vapour trails arc visible for hun¬ 
dreds of miles. Bv contrast, the 
southern approaches to Russia have 
dark nights even in midsummer. 

Finally, overwhelming rctaliatif)n 
by the intercontinental route would 
require an enormous and expensive 
fleet of bombers, perhaps ten times 
the .‘.ize of anv force wc have ever 
had. By using overseas bases to 
shorten the distance from take-off 
to target, we can make a much 
sm.iller fleet serve just as well. 

Before committing the United 
Slates to the new plan, however, 
the Migh Ck)mmand took a final 
look at an alternative pro[x>scd by 
manv"-that of making liomc de¬ 
fences impregnalde. 1 lere the results 
proved disappointing, even with all 
the new wonder weapons. Atom 
Ixmibers, living singly at 950 m.p.h. 
at 50,000 feel, carrying electronic 
counter-measures to jam the de¬ 
fences, arc hard to intercept. Dur¬ 
ing World War II the (iermans hail 
achieved an average de.slriiction of 
two per cent of our bombers. Even 
today our Air Defence Cxjmmand, 
using the latest .inti-aircraft devices 
.ind sonic-speed jets, is able to 
achieve an interception rate of only 
ten per cent. 

In the light of these bleak facts 
the new reprisal plan was adopted 
and ba.se arrangements were urgent¬ 
ly rcque.sted. The whole .scheme is 
aptly described by its unofficial title, 
“Ojxrration Many Baskets”—so 
many that Russia could not escape 
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COMING OUT IN JUNE! 


Great reading for a memorable month 

Here is just a glimpse of some of the outstanding features 
coming in the June issue of The Reader's Digest. You'll 
want to read them all—and you can make sure by placing 
a standing order with your newsagent, so that you'll re¬ 
ceive this important June issue when it comes out, and 
all the succeeding ones as well. 


A**N«w** Poem to Hor Majostytho Queen 

by lyaiter de la Mare 

In a special four-page section, a hitherto un¬ 
published poem by one of Britain's greatest 
poets salutes Her Majesty—and there's a very 
interesting story behind this Coronation poem. 

Caviare for the Comrades 

When four American journalists invaded 
Eastern Germany (officially to visit Leipzig 
Fair) things happened. They ate with ordinary 
people—ordered caviare for them — invited 
known informers to join them at table. In fact, 
the Eastern Zone had its gayest week for years 
—and the dreaded police couldn't do a thing! 

Drunk Trap 

'The Alcometer is the latest aid enlisted by 
American police in their battle for safety on 
the roads. Neither the driver nor his lawyer 
can refute its evidence—the drunken driver is 
sure to be convicted. In one city where police 
used this device, car-owners who were doubt¬ 
ful of their sobriety decided it would.be wiser 
to go home by taxi 1 


Why Didn’t You Got that Promotion 7 

Ideas on what makes a man suitable for 
promotion to a better job are changing. 
Howard Whitman gives examples of the kind 
of questions big American companies are 
asking candidates for promotion —and the 
answers that show whether a man is lit for a 
belter job. 

Fabulous Midget! The Transistor 

In less than half a century the thermionic 
valve—essential part of a radio set or an 
electronic bruin — has changed the world. 
Now there’s the transistor coming along to 
replace the valve —minute in size, long- 
lasting, cheap—and new frontiers arc opening 
in radio, television, radar. 

Never say Diet I 

Ever thought you really must do something 
about getting your weight down ? Then you'll 
want to read Corey Ford's light-hearted 
survey of recommended diets. Perhaps you'll 
even agree with his ffnal conclusion—that the 
simplest way to get your weight down is to 
change the scales. 


ALSO these fascinating features amang the good reading in next month's 
Reader's Digest:—Man without Fear—Old Firehorse Kinley: The Great¬ 
ness of Pablo Casals; The Truth about the Immigration Act; The Amazing 
Mr. Doolittle; Ferment on the Gold Coast. 


TELL YOUR NEWSAGENT TO RESERVE IT REGULARLY 

The Reader’s Digest 




WSRATION b'ASkETSr' 


overwhelming retribution i£ she 
started atomic war. Some 500 1?-47S 
have liccn delivered, and production 
is approaching two a day. The job 
of implementing the whole tlesign 
was given the Air Force, in particu¬ 
lar to the Strategic Air Command. 

Today the U..S. Air Force has 
about 20 big bases overseas. In addi¬ 
tion to the NA'rO bases in Eng¬ 
land, Germany, Italy ant! b’raiKc, 
it has others in Okinawa, Alaska, 
Greenland, Iceland, Spain, the 
A/.ores, Crete, Turkey and Saudi 
Arabia. Resides these there is the 
North African complex of six b.ascs 
in Morocco and IVipoli, with head- 
ejuarters in Rabat. 

The heart and centre of “Opera¬ 
tion Many Baskets" is the U.S. 

j , 

Strategic Air Ctimmand, America's 
primary atomic force. 'J’hc potential 
power of SAC is so great that in 
ease of war it is under the direct 
operational control of the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Stall. It is 
on stand-bv alert night and day, A 
White Mouse Hash can order it into 
swift action. In ^ase of attack 
against the United States, its stand¬ 
ing directive is to “destroy the vital 
elements of the enemy’s c.ip.icity 
until he no longer has the ability or 
the will to wage war." Its targets 
arc not men but the structures of 
men—the industrial complexes, 
stockpiles .ind centres of govern¬ 
ment that sustain war. 

So far this potential has never 
been used, even in Korea, but for 
the first lime a global force has been 


organized to strike anywhere in the 
world at .short notice. 

To make best use of the new 
bases SAC has developed an extra¬ 
ordinary degree of mobility. On 24 
hours’ notice a Wing of 45 B-47S, 
20 aerial tankers, 30 air freighters, 
2,586 men and nearly 300 tons of 
spare parts can take off for any for¬ 
ward base in the world and operate 
for 30 days without fresh supplies. 
Some 40,000 items, ranging from 
spare engines to tiny electronic 
valves, are kept prepackaged in alu¬ 
minium boxes, ready to be shackled 
to special hooks in the planes. Every 
man has his assigned place. No one 
knows when an order may come 
fiom SA(>—they come frcx|uenlly. 

On an average, each big-bomber 
crew sjiends 90 days a year overseas. 
Hying realistic “combat" mi.ssions. 
With this new mobility the entire 
design lor atomic defence begins to 
take realistic shape—global rings of 
bases frcMii which all U.S. bombers, 
not just intercontinental types, can 
strike in such overwhelming num- 
hers, in such a short time, that the 
aggre.ssor would truly lack “the 
ability or the will” to wage war. 
One component remains, however 
—a component .so cssenti.'il that 
without it the entire design is a two- 
legged chair. T»> complete the plan 
we must have a modest reserve 
force of extreme-range jet bombers 
which, in ease all overseas bases 
jailed, could .strike directly from the 
United States. Even if the Com¬ 
munists penetrated other govcp- 
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ments, or harried our outer ring of 
bases, it would not gain them im¬ 
munity from an ultimate blow from 
big hydrogcn-Lximb carriers. 

These extreme-range jets have to 
be something much bigger than the 
B-47. Fortunately, we have such a 
plane coming along—^a gigantic jet 
bomber named the H-52. Two pro¬ 
totypes have been successfully icst- 
flown and the first few combat 
types are scheduled for delivery in 
1956. The 13-52 should come into 
actual service in SAC by 1957. 

It is designed co outlly, outrange 
and outbomb any plane we know 
today—we have only a “token” 
handful on order. This minimum 
procurement violates the lirst lesson 
of the Air Age: no type of plane is 
of any use unless it is auailable in 
adequate numbers. 

In order to justify building the 
planes at all, we shall need to 
raise the procurement of B-52S to 
about 500 for delivery in 1957 and 
1958, Such a reserve fleet of I5-52S 
would not mean that money spent 
on overseas bases is wasted. On the 
contrary, ability to use these bases, 
if only in part, would be better than 
having three times the n-52s with¬ 
out such bases. The I3-52 is, to 
repent, essentially 'an insurance 
weapon—^l)ut it is insurance of the 
most vital kind. 

With these planes the design 
would be complete. Then we should 
have the best deterrent force it is in 
oi|r power to construct without go- 
yigbijiypkrupt. We haven't got such a 


force now. We shall never have it 
unless the U.S. Department of De¬ 
fence can settle on a policy of first 
things first, for there is only so much 
money to go round. Aeroplanes and 
atom bombs don’t bring defence on 
the cheap. They are costly, whoever 
builds and operates them. As long 
as wc continue to scatter our 
strength wc invite attack. 

This fact has dawned on one of 
our allies a little ahead of us. In a 
pajx'r delivered to our Defence De¬ 
partment some months ago, the 
British Government announced that 
after exhaustive study it had de¬ 
cided that its first line of defence 
would henceforward be the Air. 
It went on to say that until Britain 
achieved genuine strength in this 
department, it could not afford the 
luxury of trying to be equally 
strong in every service at once. 

For a nation with a history of 
world power built up with tradi¬ 
tional surface we.'ipons, this was say¬ 
ing a great deal, but it is part and 
parcel of the era in which we live. 

It is hard to convince ourselves 
that the world has actually reached 
the point where one man, by flick¬ 
ing a little switch in a bombsight, 
can drop the equivalent of three 
million tons of TNT, enough to de¬ 
stroy millions of people; but unhap¬ 
pily it is true. Multiply the man by 
a thousand, and wc have a sudden, 
lethal force that must take prece¬ 
dence over old-fashioned ideas of 
“winning” wars after years of sur¬ 
face struggle. 



“There is no burden that is not 
lightened by the sharing of it” 


Keq)iiig die Heart’s Door 



len 


By 1. A. R. Wylie 



I.XNY YEAUS Afjo a friend 
whom J knew fairly well 
]8 hut not intimately came 
uticxpcctedly to see me. I sensed at 
once that she W'as in serious trouble, 
but being yaiung. shy and afraid of 
seeming intrusive, 1 made no elTort 
to help her unburden herself. 1 heki 
her at arm’s length. We talked ijf 
the wcatlier, mutual f'riend.s, the 
news. We drifted further and 
further away Irom W'liai was so 
vitally concerning her. That night 
she tried—fortunately unsuccess- 
fully—to commit suicide. I reali/.etl 
then that at a critical moment I h.id 
shut the door in the face of a des¬ 
perate need for .sympathy and help. 

This near tragedy brought me up 
sharp again.st a pniblcm that con¬ 
fronts us all: we often reali/.e that 
behind the calm facade of a friend’s 
life arc griefs and anxieties we 
.shrink from touching, which arc 
<inly revealed to us by chance Hashes 
of self-betrayal. 'Phis knowledge 
creates in us a .scn.se of helplessness 
and in.sufTiciency. And it compels 
us, in our turn, to keep our own 


silence, to make ourselves little 
islands of loneline.ss .surrounded hy 
.seas of reserve and .so-called pride. 

I.think we have made trx) much 
of this tighi-lip|X‘d endurance. I am 
iifit decrying .silent courage, hut I 
think that the silence has been over- 
V lined. It may be, to some extent, 
tile cause of the alarming increase 
in mental breakdowns. Our bur- 
tlens, unshared, become ttx> heavy 
to be lx)rne. 

True, w'j must l>c neither self- 
pitiers nor wailing walks for the self- 
piliers to weep against. liut the 
people w'bo lock their dotjrs most 
secLirelv again.st us are often the 
most in need of being reached, 
'rhere arc times when we need the 
courage to batter at the locked door 
and demand admittance even at the 
risk of rebulT. 

1 bad a friend once wdio was truly 
aHlictcd with mi.sfortune. She had a 
sick husliand; she herself was ill. 
I'hcrc was no money. Hut she wore 
a bright and smiling countenance 
that became in time almost a dis¬ 
torted mask. Her friends fell back 
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KEEPING THE HEARTS DOOR OPEN 


ids 

from her inaccessH^ility as from a 
high stone wall. I cared deeply for 
her and one day 1 took my courage 
in both hands and told her, “1 know 
you are in desperate straits. If you 
want to talk alx)ut them please 
prove that we arc friends and talk. 
If I can, I shall be proud to help. I 
shall be prouder still that you 
trusted me.” 

She was silent for a moment, 
fighting herself. Then she licgan, for 
the first time, I suspect, in years, to 
cry her heart out. It was like the 
bursting of a pent-up river. All the 
concealed fears and perplexities and 
griefs poured over its banks. And 
when the flood tide had passed, her 
strained, make-believe cheerfulness 
had given place to an ojfxmhcarted 
serenity. We talked for hours. Mer 
story is not mine to tell. I can only 
say that just by talking freely she 
was able to work out the worst of 
her difliculties. Long afterwards she 
confided that she had felt herself to 
be on the verge of a mental break¬ 
down. My seemingly brash disre¬ 
gard for what she had considered 
her pride, her obligation to live out 
her tragedy in silence, had pulled 
her back from the abyss. 

There is another approach which, 
though indirect, sometimes leads to 
the heart of the matter. When I feel 
in my bones that someone I know is 
very unhappy but doesn’t know how 
to unburden herself or thinks that 
to do so would impose upon her 
friends, I go to her for help and 
advice. I.confide my troubles to her. 


She recognizes that I have trusted 
her and returns the confidence. 

The highest walls that people 
build round their troubles seem to 
be those constructed round financial 
misfortune. Money can be wonder¬ 
ful to have. It is cruel-hard to be 
without it. Hut that men should be 
proud of having it or ashamed of 
not having it is silly. I brush aside 
the defences of friends who believe 
that though they can accept my 
time and strength—so much more 
valuable—they would be for ever 
humiliated if they confided their 
financial troubles to me or accepted 
financial help from me. To one pro¬ 
testing friend I retorted, “You mean 
that if 1 accepted help from you, I 
ought to feel humiliated.” 

After a moment’s thought, she 
laughed. And the false pride which 
she had built around herself melted 
like a mist in sunshine. 

Sometimes delicacy can be a form 
of crudity. To be “delicate” in your 
sympathy with someone in financial 
straits is, to my mind, to be clumsy 
and heavy-handed. It creates the im¬ 
pression that something as simple 
and natural as giving what you hap- 
|x:n to have to someone who hap{K'ns 
to be in need of it is in itself an in¬ 
delicacy. Try forthrightness with a 
friend in need. You will find tight- 
lip^Kid reticence breaking down lie- 
fore your matter-of-fact assumptir)n 
that where money is concerned 
pride and reticence arc out of place. 

1 suppcjse marital troubles are 
among the hardest to hear, ccr- 



Flying has taught 


BUSINESS MEN IN 
CANADA TO ASK... 



D istances between some thriving commercial 
cities in (Canada arc'greater than across the 
Atlantic to Britain. No wonder the Canadian 
business man plans his business trips on a basis 
of flying hours I Canada’s vast wealth in 
minerals) oil and wheat builds the nation-wide 
demand for more goods, llicre’s a warm welcome 
in ('anada for Briti.sh business men — - especially 
when they come by Canada’s own Air Line. 
Remember, personal contact pays dividends. 
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THE READER’S DIGEST 


tainly the most dangerous to the 
wen-intentioned sympathizer. It is a 
ease of intruding “where angels fear 
to tread.” And yet, referring hack to 
the instance in my first paragraph, 
it was my failure to intrude that 
allowed my friend to drift to the 
brink of suicide. In that ease, I was 
a friend of both husband and wife; 
1 sympathized with both. 1 realized 
they were the victims of an incur¬ 
able circumstance rather than of 
wrongdoing. There seemed little I 
could do. But I could have given her 
time. She was crushed breathless 
under her unhappiness. I could have 
persuaded her to talk her heart out; 
perhaps then she might have f.accd 
her disaster with more calm and 
judgment. 

I failed her, partly from youth and 
diffidence hut also because of a sub¬ 
conscious reluctance to take my 
share of another’s burden. For the 
moment we become aw,ire of an¬ 
other’s troul)Ies we lx:comc auto¬ 
matically resjxinsible. The friend’s 
troubles arc ours until we have done 
our best to relieve them. So it ap¬ 
pears much easier not to see, not to 
intrude. 

Sick people—especially the chron¬ 
ically sick—are hard to approach. 
Sympathy can become a real in¬ 
trusion, a cause of cxas(x;ration .ind 
finally in itself perfunctory. And yet 
it was from an invalid that 1 once 
learned a great lesson. 

“I don’t want sympathy,” she 
Mid. “1 want to feel you need 


She had given me the key not 
only to her own citadel but to many 
other grimly defended citadels. 
From those who need us we can 
accept anything. 

When we arc perplexed as to what 
part we should play in our friends* 
troubles, it is our motive which 
should be our guide. And motives 
are tricky things. Arc we seeking 
the gratification of mere curiosity.? 
Oo we want to make ourselves in¬ 
teresting by purveying gossip, by 
passing on, under the guise of sym¬ 
pathy, what has been entrusted to 
us? When we are sure that we seek 
nothing but the relief of another’s 
distress, then I think we have the 
right and duty to risk the dangerous 
adventure of interference. We may 
fail. It may cost us dearly. But it is 
better to .seem t.’ictlcss than to be 
heartless, belter to risk intrusion 
than to be indilTerent. By intruding 
we may set someone who is on the 
verge of disaster back on to the road 
to rehabilitation. 

If we give freely we must also .ac¬ 
cept freely. If we lrx:k our own doors 
against symp:ilhy we cannot cX|X!ct 
other doors to oj>en to us. We should 
rememher that there is nothing that 
makes a good friend happier than to 
be trusted with hi.-* friend’s troubles. 
There is no burden that is not light¬ 
ened by the sharing of it. 

Above all, we must keep our own 
doors open, so that grief can feel in¬ 
stinctively that with us it can find 
shelter and so that happiness can be 
sure of welcome. 



The great Communist howl of —**Germ Warfare by the 

U.N. in Korea”—is examined by an American writer and refuted 









Condensed from P.iilifindcr 

he Communists have ac¬ 
cused the United States 
of germ warfare in Korea 
ever since late 1950 when U.N. 
troops broke out of their southern 
beach-head and swept north into 
the Reds’ own domain. It is time 
vve disposed of these charges hy tell¬ 
ing what we (lid do that the Com¬ 
munists have twisted into their big¬ 
gest lie. 

When we took Pyongyai'g, the 
North Korean capital, smallpox and 
typhus had already broken out 
among the' 25,000 people remaining 
in the city; all were weak Irom 
hiiimer. So many doctors had been 
executed as reactionaries that hos¬ 
pitals were emptv except for cor[)ses. 
The patients had been allowed to 
starve or die for lack of care. 

Working fast, relief teams accom¬ 
panying our forces began distribut¬ 
ing food and treating the ill. During 
the seven weeks of our reyime, the 
population swelled to 150,000 and 
we fed them all. We started seven 
ho.spital.s. Wc vaccinated 75,000. W'e 


Charles Stci/cnson 

checked the spread of typhus and 
smallpox. In I)ecemhcr, when wc 
had to retreat, three million North 
Koreans- -<jnc out of every three in¬ 
habitants above the 38th parallel 
whom the Reds claimed as their 
own—insisted on going with us 
rather than endure a return of their 
'•wn government. 

Kven before the war both north¬ 
ern and southern Korea were 
periodically hit hy diphtheria and 
smallpox epidemics. Rudimentary 
sanitation and polluted water su[> 
plies caused a high rate of anKehic 
dysentery. Villages were overrun 
with rats. Mosc]iiiroes spread malaria 
and encephalitis. When war inlcnsi- 
lied disease, the C!!ommunists did 
nothing to help. Instead they added 
starvation to the horror of the epi¬ 
demics. To divert attention from 
their own guilt, and to explain .away 
the disca.scs which again surged out 
of control after our retreat, they ac¬ 
cused us of germ warfare. 

That, in brief, is the story. 

Up to now our battle again.st dis- 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT '*GERM WARFARE" IN KOREA 


case has been so criticnl that many 
of its details have had to be hidden 
in military secrecy. But these facts 
are ofhcially documented. 

Following our retreat from North 
Korea, thousands of exhausted, sick 
refugees staggered ever southwards 
until they piled up against our head¬ 
quarters at Pusan. There io,o(x) 
were inoculated and sent to camps 
every 72 hours. But still they came. 
At the Cheju-do camps the ailments 
they had brought with them started 
to spread. When typhus broke out, 
the Air Force flew in medicines. 
The American, Canadian and Kor¬ 
ean Red Cross brought in every 
square inch of canvas they could 
find. Twenty thousand patients 
were cared for in tent hospitals. All 
but 69 were saved. 

We dusted with DDT, but it was 
ineffective against the species of 
typhus-carrying lice being brought 
from the north. Wherever Red 
soldiers or refugees had been, out¬ 
breaks of the disease continued. 
Moreover, new prisoners were in¬ 
troducing a highly contagious dys¬ 
entery which failed to rcsjx>nd to 
normal treatment. The situation 
was perilous. 

An infantry landing ship fitted 
out as a Boating laboratory was di.s- 
patched to the Koje-do coast. Physi¬ 
cians, bacteriologists, sanitary engi¬ 
neers and hospital orderlies were 
sent in. Feverish research was begun 
by spcciali.sts from American medi¬ 
cal schools, private practice and 
Government laboratories. The re¬ 


search not only developed new anti¬ 
biotic techniques that cured the 
dysentery but also new in.secticide 
formulas that killed the lice. Their 
discovery will undoubtedly save 
countless lives in the future. 

These treatments were imme¬ 
diately made public, and the Com¬ 
munists were free to use them. They 
did—not to save Jives but to poison 
men’s minds. The Communist radio 
barked; 

“Americans arc testing bacterio¬ 
logical weapons on captured Chinese 
volunteers. The criminal work is 
being carried out on board the U.S. 
landing ship on Koje-do. The Chi¬ 
nese Red Cross has filed charges of 
protest with the Internalional Red 
Cross and demanded that the cul¬ 
prits be punished.” 

To stabilize our advances against 
Korea’s disease and misery, 
UNCAf^K'(United Nations Civil 
Assistance Command Korea) was 
formed. UNCAC'K teams, m.ndc up 
of personnel from 28 member 
nations, set up stations to feed and 
treat the horde of refugees moving 
south. Many were so near starvation 
that at first they could be given only 
rice water fortilied with vitamins 
and sugar. All had to be vaccinated, 
then hunted up six months later for 
booster shots. 

When military intelligence brought 
information that 8(K) were ill with 
typhus, dysentery and infiuenza on 
Cho-do, far north of the 38th par¬ 
allel in enemy territory, two epi¬ 
demic-control teams and a medical 
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unit went there at the risk of being 
killed by Communist troops. Time 
and again, by ship and air, such 
teams have been sent to otlicr epi¬ 
demic sptJts in the north to treat the 
ill, vaccin.itc, and leave medicines. 

We also had to clothe, feed and 
shelter millions of people. Wc re¬ 
placed 2o,(X)o wrecked homes the 
first year, helped rebuild factories, 
power plants and water works. We 
taught the people to bury liuman 
waste and chlorinate their wells. 
Nearlv tors of garbage was re¬ 
moved from the streets of Seoul. 
Fifty thousand rats were killed in 
Pusan in eight weeks. Kerosene W'as 
sent to rural areas for an anti¬ 
mosquito campaign. 

’‘I'he response of nameless West¬ 
erners to the cause can never be told 
in full. A soldier with the 'I’hird 
Army back in the .Stales passed the 
hat and collected $10,857. It bought 
mtire than three tons of garments. 
The .same sort of thing happened in 
the iQlh bombardment Wing of the 
Air Force. 

Five mins from the Marvknoll 
Sistcrhtxxl at Ossining, New Y<jrk, 
.started a di.spensary in Pusan that 
treated 2,000 Koreans daily. Knlirc 
families slept all night in the street 
to be in line. When the nuns needed 
more room C^s built an addition in 
their duty-free hours. 

Fpr seven months Capt. Osborne 
Floyd, a Negro doctor with the 
U.S. Field Artillery, cared for 3,fxx> 
Korean civiliaji patients in addition 
to hit. load as battalion surgeon. 


These civilians walked all night 
from their hovels to line up at 4 a.m. 
at his camp in order to be treated as 
.soon as he had completed battalion 
sick call. When oil duty he ranged 
the countryside, tlclivcring babies, 
giving medicine to the bedridden. 

Children received special atten¬ 
tion. ITie Communi.sts tried to cover 
up what was being done for them by 
broadcasting vicious lies: “Ameri¬ 
can officers have given in.structions 
for the capture of Korean children,” 
said Radio Moscow. “I'hcy arc tied 
together and taken to the fields 
where they arc buried with their 
heads above ground for American 
and South Korean target practice,” 

These are the facts: 

There are 1 ()o,(k)o orphans in 
Korea. Our .soldiers finind them in 
deserted villages, hiding in ditches, 
hurt. At Seoul there were f>,oiK) of 
these waifs. An anti-aircraft brigade 
turned an old temple into an or¬ 
phanage and ho.spital for 450 of 
them, furnished it down to little 
chairs and tables for classrooms, 
then sent to the United .States for 
children's clothes, l^ach month the 
men produced more funds for main¬ 
tenance. I'hcn the Briti.sh Com¬ 
monwealth Division e.stablishcd an 
orphanage, too. .Scj it went until 15 
children’s sanctuaries in .Seoul were 
taken over by 15 dilTcrcnt military 
outfits. 

Doctors attached to Army hos¬ 
pitals and Navy .ships and Dani.sh 
and iSritish medical units work with 
the children whenever they are oif 
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duty. Everywhere medical men 
and women have gone out after 
their gruelling duly with military 
units to treat the ill, to staff hos¬ 
pitals, to train Koreans in their 
specialities, to help carry on public- 
health programmes. A team from 
the Danish hospital ship Jutlandia 
established a hospital at Taegu, per¬ 
formed 300 operations, then turned 
the insiitulion over lo the Koreans 
whom thev had taught. When the 
ship sailed for home leave, the entire 
medical personnel remained behind 
with UNCACK. A woman doctor 
with the Italian medical unit in 
Seoul laboured far into the night 
X-raying children for tuberculosis 
and teaching Koreans so that they 
could expand the work. 

We have been able to set up 600 
civilian hospitals and dispensaries in 
Korea. We have also carried on the 
greatest disease-immuni/.ation pro¬ 
gramme in all history. Enough vac¬ 
cine has been shipped to iiTimujii/.e 
25 million persons for typhoid, 36 
million for smallpox :ind 19 million 
for typhus. In addition, .supplies and 
equipment have been furni.shed m 
rest 800,000 children for tubercu- 


“The Coninninists simply cannot 
•ifford to agree to an unprejudiced in¬ 
quiry on the spot. The bacteriological 
propaganda campaign is evidently 
just one more measure of ordinary 
C^oinmiinist propaganda. It is just 
another effort to divide and weaken 
the free world. It will, of course, fail, 
as '^hese other nilcmpts have failed in 
the p.ist; hut I am Ixiiind to .say it is 
none the less deplorable and disgrace- 
I ful." 

! Lord SoHshtoy in the House of Lords 


I 




lo.sis :md to vaccinate 400,000. 

The result of all this became ap¬ 
parent in 1952. In a single year we 
have lowered the number of small¬ 
pox ca.scs by 98 per cent and typhoid 
by 96 per cent. Although the battle 
is not over, Korea is .showing a 
health-improvement record which 
would he diilicuk to match. 

To have done all this in the midst 
t>f devastating war is one of the 
greatest medical accomplishments 
in history. But more than that, it 
spells the dilTcrcncc between demo¬ 
cracy and Communism—the dilTer- 
ence between those who have com¬ 
passion and those who don’t care. 


Signs of Spring 

Jl r,KANn.Mr)Tiiki( used to tell of a neighbour woman she knew 
when they were both young women honicstcading on the prairies. 
“I am always so glad,” the neighbour told my grandmother one 
April day, “when the house is clean, the garden planted and the 
baby born. Then I know that spring has come.” 

—Jeaa Z. Owen, Wiitov/s Cnn He IlaPPy 




Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly F. Emerson Andrews 

Director o/ Puhlirations, RusseU Sage Fouuitatwn 

A new giver has sprung into a community that doesn’t have those 
prominence in the past few services. In the United States cor- 
ycars. As a philanthropist he [X)rations now take in about 45 dc- 
docs not much resemble previous grecs of the welfare circle. We don’t 
givers—neither ihc widow with her need to go the whole 360, but we 
mite nor Lady Eountiful. He docs ought to get to about 180 degrees.” 
not give in order to save his soul, for Henry Ford II stated the case 
he has none. His lawyers tell him from a slightly dilTcrcnt angle when 
that he must never give merely to recently the Ford Motor Co. Fund 
benefit the needy: he'must give to was set up: “Traditional srjurccs of 
benefit himself. This new giver is financial supjTort of private institu- 
the corporatitm, whose contributions lions arc tending to disapjicar. We 
in 1952 may have cxccedcil, in do not like the consequences of pri- 
America alone, $300,000,000. vate institutions turning to govern- 

“Don’t use my name or some ment for financial aid. This situation 
folks would think I was pinko,” places an increasing responsibility 
said an executive of one of the upon American businesses in their 
largest corporations in America, role of industrial citizens.” 

“But I think American corporations Until recently the chill shadow of 
must go much farther in giving, the law often froze the generous 
Let’s say all welfare services make a impulses of corporate directors. But 
circle of :^(hi degrees. If a corpora- now in 29 states legislation jxrmits 
tion sets up ojx:rations in a back- corporations to give to philanthropic 
ward community in Brazil, it occu- causes if a relation to their own in¬ 
pies the whole degrees. It con- tcrcsits can be demonstrated. 

.structs hospitals ahd schools, finances According to a Russell Sage 

any or all the welfare services—not Foundation survey, corporations in 
because it’s a philanthropist but be- 1950 contributed 44 per cent of tlieir 
cause it can’t ojx’iate successfully in total gifts to community chests and 
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other wclfiirc agencies. Hospitals 
and health agencies, including Red 
Cross, polio, lieart, and like groups, 
received 27 cents out of every dollar 
given. Education received 21 cents. 
Religious agencies, unless they arc 
inter-faith or non-sectarian, present 
dirhcultics to corporations, where 
gifts arc scanned hy directors and 
shareholders of many faiths. Only 
four jx:r cent of corporate gifts were 
in this category. 

Corporation giving suggests both 
dangers and op^xjrtunities. One ob¬ 
vious danger is the closer tic between 
philanthropy and the business cycle. 
In a depression, when welfare needs 
expand, corjx)rale contributions arc 
likely to dwindle. 

A few corporations have done 
something fwsitivc about this prob¬ 
lem. International Harvester, for 
example, has set up a foundation to 
accumulate profits in good years to 
supplement the lower contributions 
of poor years. Hut confidential re¬ 
ports of other companies which 
have had a bad year show drastic 
cuts in contributions. 

Much good may come from in¬ 
troducing the new hardheaded giver 
into a field where sentiment has 
sometimes resulted in little practical 
accomplishment. Corporations are 
more accustomed than individuals 
to avail themselves of advice of such 
agencies as the National Informa¬ 
tion Bureau, Better Business Bur- 
caux.and councils of social agencies, 
ai^;tu require and study financial 
liB&iTicnts. Thus they make more 


certain that their shareholders’ 
money is effectively spent, and they 
help raise standards in the field. 

The dollars that corporations give 
a wav arc now more the taxpayers’ 
tha n those of shareholders. Under 
the present lax structure, a corpora¬ 
tion with normal profits can give 
aw.iy $r,ooo at a net cost of $480, 
the remaining S520 representing 
taxes saved. If it is in the excess- 
profits bracket, ils gift of $1,000 
costs only $180; conversely, if it is 
willing to surrender $1,000 in 
profits, it can make a gift of $5,556, 
ihe U..S. (lovernment paying $4,556 
in forgiven taxes. Such deductions 
are limited to five per cent of 
profits. 

Intelligent cor(K)raie philanthropy 
may yield large dividends. The 
money a life insurance company in¬ 
vests in health research or safclv 

j 

promotion may come back in de¬ 
layed death payments. 'Hie money 
a company in a small community 
spends on the local college it may 
receive back in trained workers. 

The Bulova Watch C.t). b'oiinda- 
tion has set up the Joseph Bulova 
School of Waichmakinii in Wood- 
side. Long Lsland. This handsomely 
appointed school accepts only tlis- 
ablcd veterans, many of them 
wheel-chair paraplegics, whom it 
trains free as watch repairers. In its 
first five years it has grailuated 346 
men, 95 jKr cent of whom arc now 
gainfully employed, chiefly in retail 
jewellers’ shops. In the absence of 
such s|Krcial training, nearly all these 
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disabled veterans \vould have had to sfxrciul programmes which have in- 
bc suppr>rted by Cjovcrnmcnl sub- eluded a building to house the 
sidy for the rest of their lives. Emory University School of Husi- 
Though they continue to receivedis- ness Administration; a radio station 
ability pensions, most of them are for surrounding communities, 
making such substantial incomes owned and operated by joint boards 
that they pay considerable sums in ol education; an outp^itient clinic 
income taxes. for a local hospital. 

Business statesmanship needs to A workshop for the handicapped 
consider what its share should be in has been built in Binghamton, New 
supporting existing free enterprises Y'ork, with the aid of several corpor- 
in health, welfare, education. Such a lions, and its workers arc executing 
support is not a necessity. Private regular business contracts. Fof)d 
individuals can and do Ixrar much manufacturers and others have con- 
of this burden, and the Ciovernment tributed 554.otKj,ooo to the Nutrition 
will take over any essential services Foundation for basic research and 
which fail of private support and education in the science of nutrition 
add them to the tax bill. Corporate —of value to the food companies, 
giving is chieflv an opportunity. An but of even greater value to the 
increasing number of corporations public. E. 1. du Ffint de Nemours 
are now handling that opportunity has .set aside 1^510,000 in the 1952- 
with the care it deserves. I’hex ap- 55 year lor [Tostgradualc fellowship 
point contributions committees, and research grants to “stockpile” 
often aided by a full-time executive knowledge. 

secretary, to initiate programmes in CY)rporation giving, as it grows in 
fields of the corporation’s sjiccial size and exjjcriencc. can fill a uni(.]uc 
skills and interests. place in the scheme of piiilanthropy. 

The Ford Motor (>). Fund has taking special care of the needs of 
dcvi.sed an ingenious scholarship the local community with which it 
plan whereby the children of Ford is intimately act|uaintcd and seeking 
employees arc selected by competi- out opportunities in the lield of its 
live tejits and their ex|icnses paid in own resources and technical know- 
thc college of their choice, with an ledge. True, this new giver will lx? 
additional $500 a year paid to the guided by .self-interest. But wc are 
college (unless it is tax-supported) comingtolearnthatihehighc.stself- 
for its general .supjxjrt. interest is often .scarcely to be dis- 

Thc Foundation of the Rich Dc- tinguished from the thing we used 
partment Store in Atlanta develops to call altruism. 





H’ow long has it lx;en since you’ve 
had icc-crcam for breakfast? 
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Condensed from The American 
* Mercury 

Eric Manners 

I F YOU ASKED wliy 1 rcs|X'ct our old 
family drxtor so highly, 1 might 
dredge up such scnsildc reasons as 
his medical skill or his work in re¬ 
search. They’d l>e true enough, but 
I rather think the real reason for my 
respect lies in what he eats for 
breakfast: a bowl of cereal on which 
he places a dollop of ice-cream. 

Mind you, he doesn’t boast about 
this as an impressive alTcctation. He 
just eats that because it’s what he 
likes for breakfast. He’s liccn doing 
it for years, and I found out about 
it only when I made an unex[x;ctcd 
early morning call on him. 

We arc fond of a notion nowadays 
that we lead independent lives, that 
we think things our for ourselves 
and are not ruled by “Authority.” 
Unfortunately, this isn’t true. 

Actually we are handed (and ac¬ 
cept) more advice as to what is right 


and wrong, more urgings to a docile 
conformity, more ai^thoritarian 
They-Says, than any creatures call¬ 
ing themselves free should dream of 
bearing. 

Docs that seem to he pitching it 
too strong? Tell me: What did you 
think of the doctor’s breakfast? Ab¬ 
surd, affected, “wrong”? There isn’t 
anything wrong a^ut it. It is 
merely an example of an almost lost- 
art that used to be called “being one¬ 
self.” And there’s nothing wrong 
with the doctor. It’s the rest of us 
who arc in danger—of letting our¬ 
selves be persuaded into a conBning 
and endless conformity that is bad 
for the human spirit. 

There is no counting the publi¬ 
cations today devoted entirely to 
“How-To” directives for forming 
our characters—rules for dressing 
right and eating right and .speaking 
right and rightly getting ahead in 
the world. Just follow these rules 
and you too can join a standardized 
populace in one great grey goo of 
bumpless similarity. 

I think the time is at hand for a 
sublime burst of putting ice-cream 
on our cereal. This is the hour for 
our finding, in a flash of ancient 
glory revived, the art of being our¬ 
selves. You don’t “form character” 
or “get ahead” or even “become 
more attractive to others” by follow¬ 
ing a set of instructions. You do it 
by being yourself. All you can learn 
by listening to rules and sedulously 
conforming to them is the hideous 

raf. 
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art of how to be nobody at all. 

Think of those vou ha\e known 
who have most memorably seemed 
to possess **character,” who have 
seemed most interesting, most truly 
**ad]ustcd'' to the adventure of being 
free willed, creative, ideal harbour 
ing people How many of these have 
been bound to the everlasting ortho¬ 
doxies of How To^ 

How To says that the right way 
to get rested is to sleep eight hours a 
night Thomas Edison, listening to 
the inner voice ot his person il self 
and Its needs, slept four A friend of 
mine sleeps ii, that’s the natural 
sleep wiy tor him 

You’re you If it’s truly a p irt of 
the youness of you, sleep in a tree 
(Chirles Waltrlon, the grind old 
natur ilist and gr inder individu ilist, 
Used to do thit every now and then 
He said it give him the right tuning 
for feeling like a piece of God’s 
creation, along with the chimpanzee 
and the owl) 

How To would have you polish 
your way of speaking so th it no in 
fimtive ever gets split and no parti 
ciple ever dangles and the sound of 
you becomes indistinguishable from 
the sound of every radio announcer 
The American preacher and lecturer 
Henry Ward Beecher didn t do any> 
thing like that He spoke his way, 
and It made him his country’s 
greatest orator Sometimes he u^ 
word&in an unconventional way, or 
bent grammar to his purpose Once, 
when he’d done $o, a woman re- 
^ inno ^ sermon. 


“Madam,” he said, “I am Henry 
Ward Beecher If the Enghsh lan^ 
guage gets in my way, God help it.” 

Is your native personality of a shy 
sort? How 1 o says you must over¬ 
come that \ou must conform, so to 
speak to standard brass Young 
Charles Darwin didn’t He was so 
shy that he became almost sick when 
he had to mix in githcrings of im 
portant people But he just went on 
being Charles Darwin, a non mixer 
who followed his star into long, 
lonely contempl itions, and he came 
up with the 1 heorv of Evolution * 
Do those exercises? Suielv, if we 
re illy think thc\’ie right for us 
But, if we’ve decided the> ’re not... 
there was once i nonexeicisei who 
got as f it as a butter b irrel It didn’t 
prevent his being i woithwhile |x.r 
sonality. He wis 1 homas Aquinas 
Budget your time’ If that s Ixst 
for you do it by ill means But if 
you hnd it’s better to live in a 
furious blaze of ictivity for 20 hours 
at a stretch —if the light you need 
for your personil vision comes best 
from burning a candle at both ends 
—^well, an old friend of mine lived 
that wiy and the self that came of 
It was i self worth being. She was 
Edni St Vincent Milliy 
There is a dangerous threat in the 
air these days—the threat of our 
being thought for, ruled, regulated, 
pushed around, made into Things. 
There is only one weapon against 
that. The weapon is the Sel?—the 
uniaue and incalculable reality that 
IS a human soul. 




Cheaper Houses Off the Peg 

Condensed from IJfetime Living Michael Costello 


W HEN Jim Price was 28 and his 
brother George was 24 they 
moved to Lafayette, Indiana, 
from the nearby village of Fowler, 
taking with them the craziest idea 
that must local bankers and real 
estate men had ever heard tell of. 
Jim had worked in a bank, handling 
mortgages; George had been a 
salesman of prefabricated houses. 
Neither could draw a plan or .*uiw 
a board, but both thought they 
knew what was wrong with Ameri¬ 
ca’s housing industry. 

“It’s geared to the carriage trade,” 
they said. “Even the prefabricators 
are turning out little Cadillac and 
Packard houses. We’re going to 
build a good house for the fellow 
who drives a Ford or Chewy.” 


So the tall, sandy-haired brothers 
pioneered in the held.of good, sub¬ 
stantial houses at prices working 
men can afford to pay. Their assets 
were a vast store of energy, plenty 
of cornland common sense and 
$12,000 in cash, most of it bor¬ 
rowed. They spent $7,000 for a run¬ 
down plant, $2,000 for toofs. That 
left $3,000 for working capital. 
With it they built, in 1940, a neat, 
small house. 

That first Price brothers' house 
still stands, still looks trim, is occu¬ 
pied by a satisfied owner. It would 
bring twice $3,000 in today’s in¬ 
flated housing dollars. 

Since 1940 the Prices have built 
50,000 houses, more single-family ^ 
dwellings than anyone else has ever 
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built before, anywhere They are 
now putting up an a\erage of 75 
houses a day Their $12,000 com 
pany has grown into a $7,000,000 
concern called National Homes 
Corporation Last year they built 
and sold $28,000,000 worth of small, 
substantial houses, from Maine to 
the Rockies, from C mada to the 
Gulf, Whats more, eieh month 
they lend $2,000,otx> to people who 
want to buy 

The simple, two bedroom Price 
house, m a variety of exterior dt 
Signs and colours, &ells at $^>,350, 
plus the cost of the site The cirriage 
chirgc ringcs from 1 few doll irs in 
towns near L disc tic to h4(xi in the 
Rocky Mount iin irc 1 

1 he piiTch istr must h ivc 1 steady 
job, about S475 in cish for down 
pa)ment, piv $43 1 month on i 
25 year contrict which covers prin 
cipal, interest, insurincc ind fin me 
uig diarges 

This house is sm ill 28 by 24 
feet over all, living room 12 by 16 
feet Two beds lit snugly but with 
out crowding into cich bedroom, 
and there is room for 1 modest din 
mg tabic at one side of the kitchen 

1 he house is fully insulated with 
two inches of Fibergias, h is an as 
phalt diingle roof, asbestos shingle 
or plastic plywood extenor Ihc 
wall furnace, with cither gas or oil 
btsrner, circulates warm nr through 
rejgisters The kitchen is fitted with 
buiit-in steel cabinets and sink and 
g washer For $120 extra the 

MboMift'coilcfete floors arc covered 


with asphalt tile There's a double- 
glazed picture window in the living 
room and off the kitchen a utility 
room with storage spate Lighting 
hxtures are in phtc, water, electric 
and sewer connections are in, 
there’s a cement pavement, and two 
shade trees are pJ intcd in the lawn 
A ''hret bedroom house on a 
$1,000 site costs $8,375 plus carnage 
A full basement idds ibout $1,500 
to the price Other houses, up to 
four bedrooms, with a living room 
28 feet long and two bithrooms, 
r mge up to $12 500 
The basic house —walls, parti 
tjons, in%ul itifin, sub rtMif, windows, 
doors—IS built on ifictoiy isscmbh 
line W igon lo kU of kiln dried hr 
and hemlock plywocxl ire lifted 
by meehmicil conveyers into the 
workrooms I irsl the wood is tested 
for moisture content to guird 
igainst future tw isting or shrinking 
Then huge michincs cut ind shape 
the stock to si/e One maehine 
meisurcs siws trims, notches ind 
bores holes for rifter Iwlts 23 scpi 
rite operitions, in 1 single pull of 1 
lever which tikes one m in less ih in 
ten seconds A eirpcntcr could do 
the same job at the building site, hut 
It would t ike a long time 1 here is 
almost no waste AVe never try to 
cut costs by using chc ip materials, 
Jim PowC explains ‘*\Vc just don t 
waste anything, particularly time 
When we sive an houi here, a min 
Lite there, by having maehines do 
the work, we’re saving dollars ” 
Each assembly line starts with a 




In tfie end , . , in the nttlural process of 
trial and error .. .you will find and fully • 

appreciate all the good reasons why this 
tobacco is called . . . 
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"jig,” a steel and timber form which 
locks each trimmed sill, stud and 
rafter into its proper position to 
make the framework for a whole 
section of wall, ceiling or roof. 
Meanwhile, huge stamping ma- 
chines have cut out sections of fire- 
resistant Upsonhoard for interior 
wall surfaces, gypsum hoard for 
ceilings, fir plywood for outer wall 
and roof sheeting. As soon as the 
frame pieces have been clamped 
into the jig—which takes perhaps 30 
seconds—four carpenters nail them 
solidly together. Before they have 
finished, a man begins to smear glue 
on all the upper surfaces. As he fin¬ 
ishes, the other four men are lifting 
into position on the jig a huge, 
trimmed .sheet of Upsonhoard with 
openings cut fi)r windows, d(jors 
and hot-air registers. Hoors, already 
hung in fitted frames, are quickly 
bolted into their proper positions. 

As soon as the glue grips the hig 
sheet in position on the frame, the 
carpenters swarm over it with nail¬ 
ing machines which drive small 
aluminium nails with serrated edges 
that hold nearly twice as firmlv as 

^ a 

ordinary sixpenny nails. Then the 
section is turned over and moves on 
rollers to another group of wrjrkcrs 
who glue in place batts of twr)-inch 
Fibcrglas insulation, cut to fit the 
spaces between the studding. A hig 
sheet of plywood for the exterior 
wall drops on the frame and is 
nailed into position. The section 
rdiy^&rward .dirough a machine 
[lliSw^ayjS it with priming paint. 


and then into a baking oven; it 
a>mes out with the paint dry. 

Next, workmen bolt on the win¬ 
dow frames. In most models the 
frames arc aluminium, with alu¬ 
minium sash and pre-fitted screens. 

At the end of the assembly line 
inspectors check each section care¬ 
fully. Meanwhile, ceiling and rcK)f 
.sections have been moving along 
other assembly lines and they all 
converge in a big shipping rtxjm. 
At one end of the .shipping room 
half a dozen huge red tractor-trailers 
are backed up, ready to receive their 
houses. One house fills one trailer. 
The whole jr>b, from the moment 
the limber comes out of the gfH>ds 
wagon until the truck doors close, 
takes 110 man-hours. 

'I'hc company's truck deli\er.s the 
house at the concrete slab or founda¬ 
tion on which it is to he built. The 
Prices’ local dealer has pourc<I the 
concrete for the foundation in a 
form furnished by the company. In 
less than half a day six or eight local 
workers have the structure enclosed 
and arc starling to shingle the roof. 
About 220 hours of work must he 
done on the site: painting, plumb¬ 
ing, wiring, all being done by hand 
with local labour to satisfy muni¬ 
cipal building ccxlcs. 

Much of this work could have 
been fini.shcd just as well and much 
more cheaply on the factory floor. 
But, unless the I'rice hiothers allow 
local plumbers to furnish the fix¬ 
tures and do the work, local painters 
to hnish on the final coat, local elec- 



There are yo,ooo experts at your jeweller*s 

AJllifuiKh y«iii c;iiin(»l see them, there- are 50,000 experts at your ie^^clle^’s 
elbow rc riiiy to liel]) him help you. These 50,000 arc the expert watch 
craftsmen of Swit^-rlaml. 

The Swiss watcli industry, havinp; fashioned fine jewel led-lever watches 
with skilful care, wants only skilful, careful people to handle them as 
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tricians to string-the wires, many 
cities would bar the Price houses as 
“unsafe” or “substandard.” 

The Price brothers are realists, 
and they make no attempt to chal¬ 
lenge the building codes, as so many 
prefabricators have done to their 
sorrow. The union carpenters in the 
Price shops probably build a better 
house for the money than was ever 
built before. The man who buys it 
can save 20 to 25 per cent and still 
let local dealers and local labour get 
their share. 

To safeguard quality, the Price 
brothers called on engineers from 
Purdue University to advise them, 
and the federal Forest Products 
Lal>oratorv at Madison, Wisconsin, 
and the National Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards in Washington to test their pro¬ 
duct and cverythinii that goes into 
it. When local building inspectors 
in a western slate recently were 
dubious about the strength of a 
Price brothers’ ro<jf, “because of our 
high winds and heavy snowfall,” 
George Price showed them a Forest 
Products Laboratory report: “'Phis 
roof will carry a load equal to 94 
inches of snow and withstand wind 
pressures up to 105 miles an hour.” 
The inspectors gave the roof tpiick 
approval. 

Nearly 400 dealers scattered across 
America sell National houses; each 
one has spent two weeks at the 
home plant, learning just how the 
house sections arc built. And in 
more than 3ooxommunitics dealers, 
ur 4 ili‘ Hrln from the comoanv, have 


erected “show houses” — typical 
stock models in the $8,000 range. 
Each is ready to live in—^actually 
looks as if it is lived in—when the 
prospective customer steps through 
the front door. Beds are made, 
towels hang in the bathroom, kitch¬ 
en shelves are stocked, and there’s 
a bicycle, lawn mower or snow 
shovel in the oulcr storage room. 
Pictures hang on ihc wall, books 
and magazines arc scattered on the 
reading table, toys on shelves. 

The brothers found that this paid 
od when they tried it in Lafayette 
o!ie Sunday afternoon several years 
ago. '"I’hcy had laid out a new sub¬ 
division of 167 lots, built their first 
“show house” on one of them, in¬ 
vited the public to have a look. 
That evening they found that they 
had .sold a hou.se fi>r every one of 
the 167 lots, and turned away scores 
(jf disappjinled latecomers. 

The Price hou.ses stay .sold, too. 
“We’ve had to lake back less than 
a dozen hou.ses for non-payment,” 
Jim Price says, “and in every ca.se it 
was because death or a divorce had 
broken up a family. We quickly rc- 
sfilcl every house at more than its 
original figure.” 

'I'he Price brothers expect to 
boost their 1953 output to approxi¬ 
mately $43,500,000, which will 
mean about loo new houses for 
every working day. While the Prices 
are ca.shing in handsomely, 50,000 
American families arc living hand¬ 
somely in smart, new houses they 
can afford to own. 



The United States is maintaining more than half a million Americans 
abroad—and in a style to which few of them are accustomed 


America’s Costly Bureaucracy 

Overseas 


By Holman Harifcy 




[OR MORE than seven years 
the American people have 
paid thraisandsof millions 
of dollars in taxes to help other 
countries. Diirinji> these years, and 
hv reason of these immense funds, 

f ^ ' 

a vast American overseas hureaii- 
cracy has sprung up, reaching out 
into more than roo lands. 

Last November the U.S. CJovern- 
ment had i85,a)o full time em¬ 
ployees abroad, exclusive of the 
Government Armeil Forces. Thev 


reprc.scntcd 75 departments and 
bureaux. The payroll alone for this 
horde of civilians exceeds five hun¬ 
dred million dollars a year. 

That is only a beginning. The.sc 
employees have aixmt io5,o(x> wives 
ami children with them. Ad<le<l to 
thc.se civilian dejxrndcntsare 220,(x)o 
wives and children (and sometimes 
parents) of U.S. military pers«')nncl 
stationed throughout the world. 
Taken altogether, the American 
people are maintaining overseas, in 


comfort and luxury unknown to 
the populations among which they 
live, a civilian host of more than 
half a million. 

Is all this elaborate burcaucraev 
iieces.sarvr And is it linked to the 
ill will towards America now bring 
reported in incrca.sing volume? 

Recently a special Congressional 
committee headed by Senator Olin 
john.ston made a .seven-w'cek study 
of U.S. Government employees in 
Fiuropc and North Africa. The com¬ 
mittee found many employees who 
had been on the payroll for six 
months before doing any work or 
even knowinti who their bosses 
were. Others were kept on for 
months after their work had been 
completed. 

'I’hc Congrcjismen were shocked 
by the high salaries and luxurious 
living enjoyed by U.S. workers 
abroad. Average stenographers 
earned as much as §6,000 (about 
^2,000) a year. Some Government 
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employees occupied lavish quarters 
with three or four servants, includ¬ 
ing cook and hutler. Not a single 
emfiloycc they talked to expressed 
any desire to return to the United 
States. It was obvious “they never 
had it so gcxxJ.” 

Upon his return. Senator John- 
.ston stated bluntly half of the U.S. 
employees abroad sliould be dis¬ 
charged. 

This lavish living, however, is 
only a part—though a disgraceful 
part—of the story. The travel ex¬ 
penses are staggering. The U.S. 
Military Sea Tran.sportalion Service 
now operates the world’s largest 
fleet of pas.sengcr vessels—559 ships 
calling at 550 jxjrts. Their main job 
is to move troops. Hut during the 
1952 fiscal year MS'l'S shi[)s carried 
174,751 U.S. civilian emplovces, 
employees of (lovcrnment contrac¬ 
tors and dependents. Apart from a 
trifling mess charge, they travelled 
free. 

In the same year MSTS ships 
transported 214,000 tons of house¬ 
hold effects. I’hcse arc crated by the 
Government and generally delivered 
directly to the employee’s abode 
and unpacked for him, ail without 
charge. 

La.st year the U.S. Military Air 
Transport Service — MATS — flew 
53, OCX) civilians and dependents be¬ 
tween America and their overseas 
destinations. Hut even MSTS and 
MATS together hadn’t enough fa¬ 
cilities to handle their double-duty 


200,exx) to charter privately owned 
.ships, and contracted for space on 
luxury liners and commercial air¬ 
lines. 

Here is a sample checking of 
overseas departures from New York 
alone. In the ii days from Septem¬ 
ber 23 to October 3, 1952, the CJov- 
ernment sent out five shiploads of 
civilians on MSTS vessels. It a)n- 
tracted for nearly half the first-class 
accommodation on the America 
sailing on Octcjber 2 and for more 
than a third on the new blue-ribbon 
United States sailing the next day. 
On lop of that, it chartered 28 fx)- 
scat, commercial airliners to fly civil¬ 
ians U) l!.iiro}X!. 'I’o care for these 
people in New York while wailing 
for their departure, large portions 
of big hotels were taken over. 

The <»overiiment in a single vear 
paid for 240,886 trips for civilian 
employees, and dependents of mili¬ 
tary and civilian jx;rsonncl, by trans¬ 
portation facilities owned, chartered 
or contracted for bv federal aiicncics. 

Other thousands embarked indi¬ 
vidually on other liners and pl.'inc.s, 
using Government travel ortlcrs. 
'Vhe total volume «)f ibis traflic can 
only be guessed; but for the cur¬ 
rent year the State Dcjxirtmcnt, 
which uses private transpr>rtation 
exclusively, asked for S 15,000,000 
for travel; the Mutual Security 
Agency’s request for last year wa5 
Si6,(kx),ooo. At an average of $400 
per trip, the requests of thc.se two 
agencies alone could account for an 
nrldinrtnnl 8n.ooo trins. 
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Good News! The NEW gas cookers 

show a profit. 3 therms o£ gas now do ) 

the work that needed 5 therms m ^ 

many of the older models. They grill 

and boil taster, oven-cook to 

perfection and clean easily. 

Exchange is no robbery yfl 

especially when an oM / j 

cooker is replaced by one of the j I 

modem type usmgless gas. It will be // 
the pride and joy of your kitchen, / J 

and give you more leisure for 
! pleasure. Then you’ll be savmg t ^ 
money by saving gas, and, 
what’s more, savmg the nation’s precious fuel 










Rg.F. the demonstrations at yoxir gas showrooms 

3 therms of GAS now do the work of 5 
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Years ago American companies 
doing business overseas found they 
could staff their foreign offices with 
competent local personnel, engender 
gtxxl will by so doing—and save the 
costs of transporting American em¬ 
ployees, families and furnishings 
abroad. General Electric and Gen¬ 
eral Motors, for example, usually 
send only indispensable executives 
and technicians to foreign posts. In 
contrast, Government agencies send 
thousands of stenographers, clerks 
and other minor ollicials abroad 
with their belongings, at vast ex¬ 
pense. 

As inducements for overseas serv¬ 
ice, many bonuses and allowances 
arc given Gover.imcnt employees. 
In London, for example, a lower- 
grade clerical employee with a basic 
salary of $3,551 (;f 1,250) can draw 
$6 (about £2) a day for temporary 
quarters up to three months. Al¬ 
though the cost of living in London 
is lower than in American cities, he 
is also entitled to $cpi) a year for 
rent and $120 to com[x;nsate ff)r the 
“extra expense of living abroad.” It 
is possible for an employee with de¬ 
pendents to draw $3,000 a year 
above his regular salary. Millions of 
British families live in England 
comfortably and put their children 
through school with less than this. 

Allowances are stepped up for 
higher-salaried employees. A $9, 
married employee with two children 
Hn Rome is given $i,2uo a year for 
^tKtra living costs, $3,500 housing 
and $60 for each child: a 


total of $4,820 almvc his salary and 
exempt from income tax. Members 
of Senator Johnston’s committee 
were startled—and no wonder—to 
hear high-salaried employees com¬ 
plain that it cost them as much as 
$150 a year of their salaries to meet 
their entire living cxptmscs, al¬ 
though the allcjwanccs are intended 
only to recorajKiise for theoretically 
higher living costs abroad ! 

Foreigners employed in U.S. over¬ 
seas olllces arc on a very different 
basis. A French stenographer in 
MSA headquarters in Paris earns 
Si,7f)0 a year, paid in francs, with 
no cost-of living or housing allow¬ 
ance. In London English secretaries 
work in U.S. olliccs for $25 a week, 
next to American secretaries paid 
tour to five limes as much. One 
commented recently: 

“'I'he American girls and 1 arc 
friends—but wc never meet after 
ollicc hours. 1 can’t invite them to 
my home. What I could offer them 
from my meagre rations would 
.seem .shabby hospitality. In their 
apartments they serve delicacies and 
cocktails. I cannot.” This situation, 
duplicated all over the worltl, can 
h.irdlv fail to create resentment. 

In addition to embassies and lega¬ 
tions all over the wcjrld, the State 
Department alone owns 396 blocks 
of flats and 467 rc.sidcntial pro{x;r' 
ties. 

In London Americans have taken 
over most of fashionable Grosvenor 
Square. In Paris bureaucrats are 
stc:idily spreading out, taking up a 
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In a changing world, 
‘Greys*still give 
the Virginia smoker 
the old satisfaction- 
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dozen choice s*tes from the Place de 
la Concorde to the Arc de Tnomphe. 
In Rome Americans have built two 
blocks of flats at a cost of more than 
$700,000 to house ofHaals One U S. 
emplovee entitled to a $2,800 hous- 
mg allowance lives there in a ten- 
room penthouse, with three baths, 
and two terraces overlooking the 
Eternal City. “This would cost at 
least $6,000 in the States,*' he said. 

In Bonn, Germany, a $13,804,000 
U S. housing project includes a 
shopping centre costing $321,800; a 
chapel costing $141,700; a theatre 
costing $185,000; and a $362,000 
gymnasium with bowling allcv s and 
a swimming pool. Dining facilities 
and bars arc to cost another $i64,‘’20. 

Americans m Athens have virtu¬ 
ally taken over tlirec o£ the smartest 
suburbs, where thev live in fine 
villas with extensive gardens In one 
suburb four hotels are run for U S. 
personnel. American buses, tor 
American personnel who pay no 
fares, run between the suburbs and 
the heart of Athens, competing with 
the regular Greek buses and taxis. 

Resented competition is also of¬ 
fered by the luxurious American 
clubs spread round the world. In 


London the U.S. Air Force Club, 
occupying a $5,000,000 mansion 
donated by Barbara Hutton, ex 
tends its piivileges to all U.S. civil¬ 
ian employees and dependents. 
There is dancing every night. Scotch 
and soda sells at 35 cents. Rooms 
rent at $i a night, a^inst $7 to 
$10 at a good London hotel. 

In the American Officers' Club 
in Munich, Americans, civilian and 
military, pay about $1 for luncheon 
Local restaurants must charge at 
least twice as much—^for the U.S 
clubs receive American food tax 
and freight free. In Munich alone 
there arc 25 American clubs open to 
U.S. civilians 

Amcricins hive never before 
faced the problem of an overseas 
burciucracy of their own making; 
and now they must ask themselves 
what they c ui projiosc to do alxiut 
it. Apnt from the drain on the U S 
taxpayer, through extravagance and 
unknowing ostentation, the bureau 
crats arc sprciding ill will towards 
America. What an historic mis 
chance this could become foi the 
American people who arc paying so 
heavy a price to foster harmoii) 
among their friends I 


The Big Question 

Henry Norris Russell, the Princeton astronomer, con 
eluded a lecture on the Milky Way, a woman asked him: “If our 
world IS so little and the universe is so great, can we really believe 
that God pays any attention to us^*' 

“That, madam,’’ replied Dr. Russell, “depends entirely on how 
big a God you believe in.*' -HSuotcxI liy Bill Gold n Waihingtoa PoMt 
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Condensed from the book 
lAx R. Hamilton 

E arly on Christmas morning 1950 
three young Scotsmen and a 
girl, armed with patriotic fervour 
and a kit of burglar’s tools, broke ' 
into Westminster Abbey. They 
seized the Coronation Stone, ancient 
symbol of Scottish liberty, and se¬ 
creted it in Scotland—and thereby 1 
set the Commonwealth by the ears. 

No Stone Unturned is the ring¬ 
leader’s accountof that high-handed, 
high-hearted coup. It is a nerve- 
tingling story of wild daring, bluff 
and a desperate game of tag with 
the police. 

“1 defy the reader not to be car¬ 
ried away by the sheer excitement of 
i the narrative,” says Sir Compton 
Mackenzie, the noted Scottish 
novelist. J 















No Stone Unturned 


XE NIGHT in December 
1950, with three other 
young Scottish patriots, I broke into 
Westminster Abbey and removed 
the Coronation Stone—Scotland’s 
own Stone of Destiny. It was a spec¬ 
tacular deed that fired the imagina¬ 
tion of men everywhere. By recover¬ 
ing the Stone for Scotland wc 
righted an ancient wrong and struck 
a symbolic blow at the very heart of 
Englishry. Yet the exploit hurt no 
one. And this too was symbolic; for 
violence and destruction arc anath¬ 
ema to the Scots, whom I consider 
the most civilized people in the 
world. 

It is almost forgotten that Scot¬ 
land is the oldest nation in Europe. 
Our polidcal institutions have been 
entirely absorbed by the English 
Crown and arc administered by a 
Parliament which is only ten per 
cent Scottish. Yet, in spite of this, 
wc have preserved our church, our 
own courts of justice and our own 
distinct legal system. Above all we 
have preserved our character as 
Scotsmen. 

For two and a half centuries Scot¬ 
land’s pride has been a shrunken 
thing. But the war helped revitalize 
our sense of “community,” and 
when my generation returned from 
the armed forces wc found a spirit¬ 
ed, growing Nationalist movement 
working for a measure of self-gov¬ 
ernment. The aim was not separa- 
ti9n from' England but a more 


honourable union, “in all loyalty to 
the Crown and within the frame¬ 
work of the United Kingdom.” 
Yet in spite of overwhelming 
popular support for the National¬ 
ists, the government refused to 
accede to even their most moderate 
demands. 

In Glasgow University in those 
days there were many of us who sat 
and talked about many things, but 
always the talk came back to Scot¬ 
land. And gradually as the months 
rolled on and the politicians in Lon¬ 
don continued to neglect Scotland, 
the talk got biller. As a 25-year-old 
law student who dabbled in politics, 
I did not consider myself a man of 
action. But now my political discon¬ 
tent became a burning passion that 
would not let me rest. And it grew 
plain to me that 1 was to be thrust 
into action. 

It was no sudden flash of inspira¬ 
tion which turned us to the Slone of 
I>’stiny. This Slone has always Ixren 
associated with the right of govern¬ 
ment. The C 2 oronation Throne of a 
long line of Celtic kings, in 1296 it 
was wrenched from the Abbey of 
Scone with sword and arson by 
Edward I, King of England, who 
took it from the Scotsmen as the 
symbol of their liberty. The memory 
is one not easily erased from Scot¬ 
tish minds. When Robert Bruce had 
carried Scotland td final victory, 
one of the terms of the peace was 
that the Stone of Destiny be re- 




NO STONE UNTURNED 


turned. But this covenant was never 
honoured and the Stone remained 
in Westminster Abbey. 

By early November 1950 1 had 
definitely admitted to myself that I 
was going after the Stone. 1 enlisted 
the aid of a young nian whom 1 
shall call Neil, and we settled down ' 
to plan oiir campaign. We hoped 10 
do something that might earn a 
place in the history books atid would 
almost certainly earn oui selves I’-ng' 
lish gaol room. 

Towards the middle of No\ em¬ 
ber 1 went to (ilasgow’s Mitchell 
Library and withdrew all the books 
I could find wl'.icb dealt with West¬ 
minster Abbey and the Stone of 
Destiny. (In the end the libr.iry slips 
with my name on them were the 
only concrete evidence the police 
had against me.) I waded through 
pages of description .md history, 
studied photographs, tlrew m.ips, 
made calculations. 

Armed with the figures, maps and 
plans, I approached a (ilasgow busi- 
ncs.sman for ^50 to fin.ince the en¬ 
terprise (the total expeiuliliire was 
to be less than When he saw 

that I was in deadly e.irnest. this 
ardent Nationalist was keen to 
help. He in turn introduced me to 
Robert Gray, a member of Glasgow 
Town Council. Both the business¬ 
man and Councillor (iray had, in 
previous years, been associated with 
alxjrtive plots for recovery ol the 
Stone. As our advisers they were 
able to act like a House of Lords 
with an impetuous Lower Cham¬ 


ber, and, throughout, they gave us 
invaluable assistance. 

One night I went to London to 
reconnoitre. As my train crossed the 
border I was seized with shaking ex¬ 
citement. 1 thought of how my fore¬ 
fathers from Clydesdale had many 
times pa.sscd this way, in defence of 
Scotland’s honour or bent on hearty 
})luiidcr. But though I was travel¬ 
ling south with only the recovery of 
a block of stone as my aim, ( did not 
think, considering the times, that 
my foreiathers would be ashamed 
tif me. 

Tn London the next morning, 
this excitement was redoubled. It 
wa^ a fine sen.sation to be at the 
Itcart of England not as a tourist but 
as a spy. I joined the handful of 
sightseers in Westmin.stcr Abbey, 
and for a considerable time moved 
about in the calm du.skiness of the 
sauctuarv. 1 already had a consider- 
.iblc knowledge of the building, but 
1 p.irticul.irly wanted to learn all I 
could about lr>cks and doors. 

The Stone wa.s contained in a 
boxlike aperture under the scat of 
the (.'oronulion Chair, in Edward 
the Omfessor’s C'haix:!. I examined 
it carefully. It is a block of rough- 
hewn sandstone about 17 inches 
broad bv 27 inches long, and ii 
ir.ches deep. It weighs more than 
.joo pounds. On either end, a few 
links ol chain terminating in an iron 
ring provide handles for carrying it. 
A small lath along the front of the 
old oak chair held the Stone in 
place, and 1 saw that this could 





easily be removed without damage 
to the ancient workmanship. 

Before I left 1 engaged one of the 
guides in conversation. How did 
they keep the place so clean—surely 
an army of cleaners came on every 
night when the Abbey closed. No? 

I made a mental note. A few other 
leading questions and another prowl 
round showed me where the night 
watchman’s oHlcc was situated. I 
left the Abbey with all the informa¬ 
tion I required for successful bur¬ 
glary. Most of that night I wandered 
round back streets in the vicinity, 
studying the ap[iroachcs to the 
building and observing all signs of 
police activity. On the train for 
Glasgow next morning, I was tired 
but full of burning contentment. I 
now knew bcyonci all shadow of 
doubt that what we planned was 
possible. The dirticiilty was there, 
but that was a challenge. 

Neil and I evolved the following 
plan. One of us wruild conceal him¬ 
self in the Abbey towards closing 
time, hiding in a chajicl which was 
then under repair. 1 claimed this 
honour for myself, for the concep¬ 
tion had been mine. After being 
locked in I would lie quietly in hid¬ 
ing until 2 a.m., or as s(X)n there¬ 
after as the night watchman had 
completed his rounds. 1 would then 
screw the lock off an outer door and 
admit an accomplice. Wc would re¬ 
move the Stone from the Chair, lash 
it to an iron bar and carry it outside, 
where a inconspicuous car 

w0u(d be* waiting. In a quiet side. 


street the Stone woilld be transferred 
to a larger and faster car, which 
would head straight for Dartmoor, 
where the Stone would be hidden 
temporarily. Meanwhile, the sm-ill 
car would race towards Wales: if it 
had been seen at the Abbey, it would 
lead the police on a false scent. 

This was a gocxl plan. But in prac¬ 
tice it bad to be sorely amended 
under stress of unforeseeable cir¬ 
cumstances. 

iiRLSTMAS .seemed to me the only 
possible time for the enterprise, for 
the English cclcbralc very ibor- 
oiighly then, and I maintained wc 
.should come down on them while 
they were lying in drink with their 
minds unhiitloncd. Neil had in¬ 
escapable engagements for every 
day over the holidays and argued 
that the plan would keep. But I w.is 
stubborn. Secrets of this nature do 
not mature like gixxl wine. More¬ 
over, I had .scrcwci! inv rc.solution to 
the last turn, and I was not sure that 
it wr>uld not suddenly unwind if I 
was denied the prospect of imme¬ 
diate action. “I’ll go myself,” I told 
him. 

Then one evening I attended a 
univcrsiiy dance with Kay Marhic- 
son, a young teacher of domestic 
science whose [Xilitical views were 
almost identical with mine. Small 
and dark and large-eyed, Kay is .1 
Highlander, and she speaks with 
the quiet tongue that knows Eng¬ 
lish only as a .second language. I 
was moray and depressed, thinking 
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of who among the people I knew 
would willingly throw over their 
prospects and come to London. 
Suddenly I knew without any 
doubt. Kay was an idealist who 
would not be greatly concerned 
about her own welfare if she could 
do something to serve the move¬ 
ment. A pretty woman is never sus¬ 
pect, and a brave woman could fire 
the imagination of the world. 

I put down my drink and spoke 
to her for the first time in ten 
minutes. ‘s^Wha'- are you doing at 
Christmas, Kay?” 

“I’m going home,” she said. 

“I’m going to London to bring 
back the Stone of Destiny.” 

She laughed. “I mean it,” I said, 
and I did. “Would yon like to help?” 

“No,” she said, hut she meant 
“Yes.” “What can I do?” 

Things happened rapidly «here¬ 
after. As our No. 3 man we acquired 
Gavin Vernon, a 24-ycar-old engi¬ 
neering student who has tlie Scots¬ 
man’s delight in high and risky en- 
terpri.se. He is quite short of stature, 
but of considerable physical strength, 
and his mad recklessness gets him 
into many .scrapes that no dour Scot 
was designed for. As driver in chief 
his first act was to hire a car. 

With three people, our team was 
now complete and we were almo.st 
ready to leave. We met and went 
over our maps and diagrams as often 
as we had a spare moment to for¬ 
gather. Meanwhile, I had collected 
d burglar’s ^ool kit, including an 
immense 24-inch jemmy of which 1 
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was inordinately proud. With loving 
care, I had made myself a shoulder 
sling which left the jemmy hanging 
from armpit to trouser pocket. The 
files, wire,* hacksaw, wrench and 
other tools of my new profession I 
carefully stowed about my pierson. 

At the last minute we recruited a 
fourth man, Alan Stuart, who could 
bring an Anglia car. He was a tall 
young fellow, with a frank, boyish 
face and a crop of golden hair. He 
was only 20 and looked younger. 
Which was the more reliable, Alan 
or his Anglia car, I do not know. 
But 1 do know that I would go 
round the world with either of them 
and there would be laughter and 
confidence all the way. 

At la.st, oil the evening of Friday, 
December 22, we piled into the two 
cars and drove out of Gla.sgow on 
the road .south. 

WAS afternoon of the next dav 
when we reached London and shot 
along Whitehall, past Scotland Yard 
and the Houses of Parliament to the 
Abbey. Together we reconnoitred 
the Abbey. 

Although we had had no sleep the 
previous night, wc were all keen to 
have a go at it that same evening. 
So after an early dinner and a final 
council of war, we split into two 
parties, and Alan and Kay drove oft 
to make themselves familiar with 
the route west to Dartmoor. If 
things went wrong I would not sec 
them again until I had passed 
through prison. 
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Sitting in the other car, 1 raked 
in my grip, produced the burglar’s 
tools and stowed them about me. 
When I had my coat on, all was 
hidden except for a slight stoutness, 
which, since Gavin ascribed it to 
my inherent motherliness, kept us 
laughing all the way as we drove to 
the Abbey and parked the car. 1 was 
approaching the supreme adventure 
of my life. Excitement seized me 
again, but 1 kept it down until it 
was only a pressure along my ribs, 
which occasionallv unwound itself 
in an involiini.iry twitch. 

Big Ben struck 5.15 as I walked 
casually into the Abbey out of the 
shining, noisy darkness of a London 
evening. Inside, the light was soft, 
yet it seemed to illuminate me and 
probe me out as a persistent and sin¬ 
ister visitor to the Abbey. I pulled 
my heavy cotit about me and hated 
the damning jemmy at my side. 

Followed by Gavin, I walked 
slowly up the north transept, paus¬ 
ing only to gaze at an occasional 
Latin inscription. The venerable 
guide was in conversation with a 
woman and he paid no attention to 
me. I walked on and into the shad¬ 
ows of the north transept. I hoped 
to hide at the extreme end of it, 
under a cleaner’s trolley. Down in 
the aisle Gavin walked slowly past. 
No one else was in sight. He nodded 
to me briefly, absent-mindedly. I 
crawled in under the trolley and, 
having covered my face with my 
coat, lay perfectly still. 

Steam from my breath condensed 


on my face. The hard ston^of the 
Abbey floor under me was less real 
than my heart, which thudded and 
pounded and threatened to stick in 
my gullet. This 1 had always reck¬ 
oned would be the most dangerous 
part. To be caught with my pockets 
stufTcd with housebreaking tools be¬ 
fore J had a chance even to touch 
the Stone would be ignominy, and 
I was young enough to fear derision 
more than anything else. 

(iradually 1 relaxed. My leg 
ceased to twitch. Quarter to six 
struck and then the hour. Gavin 
would now be out of the building, 
for it closed at six. When quarter- 
past six struck I looked up. God be 
praised! The lights were out. I 
could now move in safety to St. 
Paul’s CMiapcl, where I was certain 
1 could hide safely. 

Hearing nothing but the vague 
murmur of traflic in the world out¬ 
side, i crept stiffly from my hiding- 
place. I had gone three paces when 
1 suddenly heard the jangling of 
keys. Even as I listened, a light 
swept round the corner of the 
transept and shone in my face. 
White and shocked with fear, I 
looked up at a tall, bearded watch¬ 
man. 

“What the devil arc you doing 
here.'” 

“I’ve been shut in,” I said, hang¬ 
ing my head on my chest and mak¬ 
ing myself smaller. 

“Why didn’t you shout, then.^” 
he asked. His voice was clear and 
authoritative, hut not unkind. 
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“I thought I’d get a row,” I said, 
and my voice quivered on the edge 
of tears. 

“Well,” he said, “you’re lucky I 
didn’t hit you on the head. We’re 
patrolling about here all night, you 
know.” 

For the first time a wild hope 
flamed up that perhaps he would 
not hand me over to the police, who 
would be bound to search me. Then, 
as I moved, the jemmy slipped from 
its sling, and was held only by my 
arm pressed tight against my side. 
I broke out in a white sweat and, 
opening my eyes wide, said to my¬ 
self: “I mustn’t be sick. I mustn’t 
be sick.” 

Then suddenly we were moving 
towards the door. Thinking I was 
sheltering in the Abbey because I 
had nowhere else to go, the watch¬ 
man asked if I had any money. 
When I told him that I did, he led 
me down the steps and with a kind¬ 
ly word and a “Merry Christmas” 
let me out into the concour.se of men 
with nothing on their consciences. 

1 had bungled a fine plot and let 
down as good a team of robbers as 
ever came out of Scotland. 1 could 
have wept with impotence and 
shame. 

By uncanny good fortune 1 found 
Gavin quickly, and we went over 
to Trafalgar Square, where he had 
arranged to meet Kay and Alan. We 
all felt pretty sick. We considered 
trying the same plan again the fol¬ 
lowing night, but gave it up as too 
dangerous. Another coarse and blun¬ 


dering attempt could only end in 
failure and bring disrepute down on 
our country and on our movement. 
But it was unthinkable that we 
should go home yet. 

“We might break in from the 
outside,” said Alan, who had not 
shown the slightest dismay in our 
initial failure. “Bruce watched his 
.spider try seven times. We’ve only 
tried once. Let’s go along to the 
Abbey and look for spiders.” 

Wc made .several more excursions 
that night, prowlijig round the 
Abbey grounds to glean what infor¬ 
mation wc could. It must have been 
well on into morning when wc 
parked our two cars in a side street 
and tried, in .spite of the bitter cold, 
to get a few snatches of .sleep. It was 
not only that hotel rooms would 
have depicted our meagre funds, but 
in the cars wc lived as a sort of 
military community, prc.serving our 
fragment of Scotland and our in¬ 
tegrity of purpose, which we might 
have lost had we .sought warmth 
and soft i)cds. 

<5We SPENT the next day in and 
around the Abbey, which was filled 
with Christmas worshippers, ever 
on the lookout for the scrap of infor¬ 
mation which would give us a clue 
to a successful raid. Dusk fell on a 
raw, dieerlcss night, followed by a 
thin, freezing mist. 

Kay had been feeling ill ail day, 
and now she was white-faced and 
shivering with the flu. This seemed 
inevitably to mean the end of our 
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cx[x:dition, but she would not hear 
of it. After exacting from me the 
most solemn promise that if tlierc 
was to he any excitement whatso 
ever we would get her, she went to 
a cheap lillle hotel for a few hours 
of sleep. 

Gavin, Alan and I then reiiirned 
to the Abbey and the problem of 
breaking into it. We marshalled the 
facts that we knew. I'irst, the Poels’ 
Corner dtx>r, the most secluded door 
to the Abbey, was of pine and jould 
possibly be forced Irom the oul- 
sidc. Second, we iiad learned lhat a 
new watchman came on at ii 
o’clock. If he j)atrolled all night he 
could be cxpecied to hear us lorcing 
the door. 1 lowever. lujtie of us be¬ 
lieved that an unsupervised watcli- 
man would pad aboiu the dim cor¬ 
ridors of the Abbey jnore often 
dian, say, once every two hours. 
'I hen, too, all round us were signs 
of the wiUlest conviviality; there 
was always the chance tlial the new 
watchman w«)uld have blunted his 
perceptions l>y spending his evening 
in a pub. 

A lane led from Old Palace Yaril 
to the door we intended to force. 
The door itself was partly hidden 
from th.c road by a ilying biitlress, 
but access to it was barred by a 
locked aiul brightly lit gate, which 
was in full view. VVT* fell we could 
by-pass this gate, however, by forc¬ 
ing our way through a masons’ re¬ 
pair yard which was fenced o(T only 
by a wofxjen hoarding in which 
there was a padlcxzkcd door. 


H7 

Wc were delighted to see that in¬ 
sobriety was abroad in the streets. 
'^I’hat would keep the jxdice busy. 
Wc left the cars and walked aim¬ 
lessly about, calling out “Merry 
Christmas’’ to everyone wc passed. 
As time melted awav wc lx:camc 
more and more strung up. Condi¬ 
tions were ideal. 

When r>ig lien struck two o’clock 
we knew that our lime had come. 
A few people still .sang through the 
streets, but thev were a camouflage 
rather than a danger. With our 
jemmy we ijuickly forced our way 
through the masons’ yard and 
reached the Poets’ Corner door, 
lint we would not a.ssail this until 
we had got Kay from her hotel. 

I drove over with Alan in the 
hire car, and pulled up out.sidc 
Kay’s hotel while Gavin waited 
round the corner with the Anglia. 
I hammered on the door. At 
length a voice a.sked, “W'hat do vou 
wanrr 

“1 want Miss Warren,” 1 said. 

“All right, all right,” complained 
the voice. “I’ll tell her.” 

While I waited out in the car be¬ 
side Alan a man presently came up 
to the hotel door, knocked and was 
immediately admitted. V/c won- 
ticrcd what business could bring 
him to the hotel at this late hour. 
As wc laughed and joked rather un¬ 
easily the stranger came back out 
of the hotel and walked straight to¬ 
wards us. The hotel manager, sus¬ 
picious of our call at 3 a.m., had 
telephoned the police! 
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The oHicial f)i:shed a Metropoli¬ 
tan Police Warrant Card under my 
nose. ‘Tm a detective,” he said. 
“Can 1 see your driving licence?” 

I hshed it out and gave it to him. 
He took down my name and ad¬ 
dress. My palms sweated and the 
jemmy buttoned up under my 
jacket seemed as large as a tree 
trunk. 

“What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“Several liiindred cars have al¬ 
ready been stolen tonight. What is 
the licence number of your car?” 

Like a f(X)l, I had forgotten to 
memorize it. “I don’t know,” 1 said. 
“I hired the car.” 

His questions got more and more 
dillicult, for I could remember nei¬ 
ther the name nor the address of tlie 
garage it came from. That had been 
Gavin’s work, and although he .sat 
just around the corner I did not 
want to refer the detective to him, 
lest he take CJavin’s name and the 
numiKir of the Anglia also, h'inaljy 
the detective blew a short blast on 
his whistle, and a large police car ap¬ 
peared from nowhere and drew up. 

1 turned on the righteous indig¬ 
nation. “I’ve read all the law 
book.s,” I said. “Not one of them 
savs that the citizen must know the 

4 

number of the car he’s driving.” 

Kay now came out of the hotel, 
joined us and began confirming 
everything I said. Hut our argu¬ 
ments merely exasperated the de¬ 
tective. At all costs, we wanted to 
avoid being run in on suspicion of 
car-.stealing,4;vcn if wc could prove 
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our innocence and be released in the 
morning. 

“Look,” I said. “There is a man 
sitting round the corner in an Anglia 
car who can prove everything I’m 
.saying. He’s got the car-hiie re¬ 
ceipt.” 

The detective went i)fT to check 
it, taking Alan with him as surety. 
A moment later he returned, con¬ 
versing alTably with CJavin and com¬ 
paring the car-hire receipt with the 
number of the car, which he had 
carefully written down in his little 

j 

black book. 

“I hope vou’re satisfied, Oin- 
st.-ible,” I said sententiouslv. “You 
nearly maile a terrible blunder.” 

4 

He apologized again and again, 
'rhere were, it seetiied. many dis¬ 
honest jK-ople about, and one had to 
do one’s duty. As we drove awav 

* 4 

we Muldenlv relaxed. Tf) my aston¬ 
ishment, I discovered that 1 had en¬ 
joyed every minute of the excite¬ 
ment. This was somethin«» nearer to 

n 

honourable fight than the ignoble 
brush with the watchman, when I 
had lied like a petty criminal held 
by the ear. 

We were certain that the hotel 
proprietor anti the detective would 
later connect us with the disappear¬ 
ance of the .Stone. \’ct neither of 
them did .so. Lookimj b.ick on it, I 
like to think that the Almighty sent 
the detective tt) try us before vouch- 

4 

.safing us the miracle of success. 

AY, feeling better after her 
re.st, was ready for anything. Wc 
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were all flushed with excitement and 
avid at the prospect of more. We 
had bid our hands to the limit: it 
only remained to see if all our 
finesses came ufT. 

Four o’clock rang out from Hig 
Ben. If our calculations were cor¬ 
rect, the watchman should have 
finished his rounds. 1 parked the old 
Ford in a parking space not far 
from the Abbey. lcx:ked it and put 
the keys in my ovLTct)at pcxrkel, and 
rejoined the others in the Anglia. 

Old Palace Yard was ilescrted, so 
Alan swung straight into the lane. 
The engine reverherated terrify¬ 
ingly off the Abbey walls. PI a If-way 
up the lane he switched out the 
lights. At the too. we got out and 
Kay slipped into the driving sear. 

Alan, Gavin and I cros.scd a 
patch of light and stood against the 
Poets’ Corner door, crucified by the 
rays of a gas lamp. At least we 
should not work in darkness. Gavin 
put his shoulder against the door. 
“The jemmy!” he hissed. 



At first we made little impression 
on the door. We were desperately 
afraid of noise, and each creak 
sounded like a hammer blow. Hut 
finally wc deadened our cars to 
noise; the three of us put our weight 
on the enil of the jemmy, and the 
dfxjr flew ojx'n with a crash that 
Kay, waiting in the car, heard and 
shuddered to hear. 

Hut our way was now o[xn. Wc 
swept into the Abbey, pulling the 
d(Xjr closed behind us. A light 
glowed dimly at the west end of the 
nave, hut the rest was in black 
darknc.ss. We went down the tran¬ 
sept in silent hurry and crept up a 
flight of steps into the Confessor’s 
Chapel. 

In the darkness of the chapel my 
torch shone wanly on the green 
marble tomb of Kdward I. 'I'hc 
.Stone was before us, breast high, 
under the scat of the C'oronation 
(^hair, which .stood on a kind of 
trestle. We pri/.ed gently at the bar 
of wo(kJ which ran along the front 
of the chair but. dry with age, it 
cracked and splintered. The three 
of us worked in a sweating fever to 
get the Stone out. W'ith one man 
holding the torch, one prizing at 
the sides with the jemmv and one 
pushing at the back, wc moved it. 
It slid forward. The English (^h.iir 
would hold it no longer. 

One last heave. “Now!” said 
Gavin. I pushed from the back. It 
slid forward and they had it be¬ 
tween them. Hut it was too heavy 
to carry, so I laid my overcoat on 
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the ground; we would drag the 
Stone on that. 

I seized one of the iron rings and 
pulled strongly. It came easily—too 
easily for its weight. “Stop!” I said 
and shone my torch. 

I shall not forget what the faint 
light revealed: I had pulled away a 
section of the Stone, and it lay in 
terrifying separation from the main 
part. Everything was now imncd 
had. “We’ve broken Scotland’s 
luck,” came Alan’s awful whisper. 

Suddenly I saw that most of the 
broken area was very dark. The 
Stone had been cracked for years 
and they had not told us. 

“No, we haven’t!” 1 said. “They 
did it. They’ve cheated us and kept 
it from us.” 

“Get moving!” said Gavin. 

I picked up the small p.irt. It 
weighed yo [loiinds, but in my ex¬ 
citement I picked it up like a hxjt- 
ball, plunged out of the door and 
through the darkness of the masons’ 
yard. Kay h.ul seen me coming and 
had the car half-way ilown the lane. 
She ojK'iicd the dcK)r, and I rolled 
the piece of Stone into the back. 

“It’s broken,” 1 said. “(lel back 
into cover.” Hy the rime 1 was back 
in the Abbc\- the car was once more 

j 

in pfjsition at the top of the lane. 

Except for our gasjw for breath 
and an occasional grunt of effort, 
Alan, Gavin and I made little noise. 
Hetween us we slung the weighted 
overcoat down the ch.ipel steps one 
by one, then dragged it across the 
nave. Sweat blinded us. Suddenly 
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and miraculously we were at the 
door, all at the end of our strength. 
“One more pull,” said Alan. 
“We’re not going to be beaten 
now.” I opened the door, and as I 
did so I heard the car start up. Far 
too early, Kay was moving it for¬ 
ward into the lane, whence it was 
clearly visible from the road. “The 
fool!” 1 said, and dashed out. 

“Cjct the car back into cover!” I 
spat. “We’re not ready yet.” 

Kay looked at me coolly. “A 
[Kiliceman has seen me,” she said. 
“He’s corning across the road.” 

I got into the car beside her and 
silently closed the door, then 
swMlcheJ on the lights. I fought 
breath into myself, and wiped the 
dust of the Abbey off my hands 
on to Kay’s coat. J put one hand 
over the back of the seat, grojK’d 
fr)r Alan’s spare coat and carefully 
draped it over the fragment of the 
Straie. "riicn I took Kay in my arms. 
She was as calm as though we were 
on our wav home from a dance. It 
was our third night virtually with¬ 
out sleep, and we were both so 
drugged with tiredness that our 
minds were cold as ice. Fear or 
panic played no part. 

7 ’he policeman loomed up in 
front of us. “What’s going on 
here?” he thundered. Kay and 1 did 
not fall apart until he had had 
plenty of opportunity to observe for 
himself. 

“It’s Christmas Eve, you know. 
Officer,” I explained. 

“Christmas Eve!” he answered. 
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STONE 

“It’s five o’cIckJc Christmas morn¬ 
ing, and you’re sitting on private 
properly here. Why did you move 
forward when you saw me com- 
ing?” 

“1 knew we shouldn’t he here,’’ 

I said humbly. “We put on the 
lights to show you that we were 
quite willing to move on.” 

“But where can we go?” asked 
Kay, vamping him. “The streets arc 
far too busy.” 

“You should be off home,” he 
told her severely. But then he began 
to warm to us. To my horror, he 
took oil his helmet and laid it on the 
roof of the car. He lit a cigarette 
and showed every sign of staying 
till he had smoked it. 

“There’s a dark car-park just 
along the road,” he said. 

“Och, well,” said Kay, thrusting 
her head into the lion’s mouth, “we 
can always get you to run us in and 
give us comfortable cells.” 

"No, no,” said the constable 
knowingly. “There’s not a police¬ 
man in London would arrest yt^u to¬ 
night.” 

“A got)d night for crime! ” I said, 
and we all laughed. 

All this lime I had been conscious 
of a scraping sound going on behind 
the wooden fence. Kay heard the 
noise, too, and we engaged the con¬ 
stable in loud conversation: surely 
Alan and Gavin would hear us and 
be warned. But out of the corner 
of my eye I saw the door in the 
fence slowly open. Gavin’s head 
and shoulders appeared. Suddenly 
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he froze. He had seen the police¬ 
man. His lips formed an am.azed 
oath. Inch by inch he edged back, 
and the door closed lx:hind him. 

The policeman finished his cigar¬ 
ette and put on his helmet. “You’d 
better be going now,” he said. 

“We had indeed!” I said, wiping 
die sweat out of my eyes. 

Kay started the engine. Never 
has a clutch been let in so jerkily; 
never has a car veered from side to 
side so crazily. I looked back: as 
Kay intended, the constable was 
following us down the lane—too 
amazed at the crazy driving to pay 
attention to anything else. But once 
we reached the road, Kay put her 
toe down hard on ihc accelerator. 

Now the fat was properly in the 
fire. We still had a chance, but it 
was a slim one. Somehow we must 
get back and collect the greater part 
of the Stone, which still lay with 
our two friends in the masons’ yard, 
and get it into hiding. Meanwhile, 
the Anglia was a dangerous car— 
the {Mjliceman must have taken the 
licence number. We decided that 
Kay should set off westward.s, in the 
hope that she would be outside the 
area of greate.st police activity before 
morning. 

At the parking space, I trans¬ 
ferred the piece ol Stone from the 
back .seat to the boot, and ttxik 
Alan’s old overcoat lo wear myself. 
Then I felt in my ^lockcts for the 
keys to the other car—to my horror 
I remembered they were in my over¬ 
coat, with the boys in the Abbey. 
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Without another backward glance 
we drove oft. I got out at a traffic 
light, wished Kay luck, and for the 
benefit of a passer-by kissed her 
good night. “It’s been a lovely party, 
darling.’’ I said. Her eyes flashed 
appreciation of the irony, and she 
drove ofT. 

I went back towards the Abbey at 
a jog trot. When I [>asscd a police¬ 
man i kept my head well down lest 
it was our friend and he should 
recognize me. No one was in sight 
as I .swung into the lane and pas.scd 
through the door into the masons’ 
yard. There the Stone lay, but of 
Alan and Oavin there was no 
sign. 

“Alan! Cav ! ’’ I called in a whi.s- 
p>er. but the whole night had gone 
silent. Fear ran a feather over my 
hair. 

1 eased ojien the broken door of 
the Ablx:y and went in. Tlie light 
still glowed at the far end of the 
nave. I risked a breathless whistle. 
l*here was no rcspinse. My two 
friends had been swalhjwed up by 
the night, and my overetKit with 
them. 

Perhaps they would be waiting for 
me at the parking space. 1 went back 
there and found the hire car, but 
no human being was in sight, i .sat 
on the car wing and lit a cigarette. 
We had got the .Stone to the edge of 
freedom, and our luck had turned 
against us. .Success had been ours 
and wc had failed to grasp it. We 
should go to gaol. I drew smoke and 
it tasted like sand. 


Suddenly a new thought struck 
me. 1 threw .away my cigarette and 
broke into a run back to the Ablx:y. 
Presumably, Alan and Gavin had 
looked for the car keys in my over¬ 
coat pocket and had not found 
them, .so perhaps they had fallen out 
in the Abbey as we dragged the 
Stone. The chance was slim, but it 
was the last fr.ul hoj>e. 

1 ran to the Abbey, and went in 
for the third time that night. 1 had 
left my torch with Kay, .so on hands 
and knees in the darkne.ss I gnip'd 
along the route we had taken to the 
ch:i|.x.‘I. Then 1 lit matches and re¬ 
traced my steps by their flickering 
light. .Suddenly, near the door, I put 
my foot on .srjmelhing uneven—the 
keys. The ring had been flattened 
by the passage of a heavy weight, 
but the kcy.s were undamaged. 

1 am not easily moved by thoughts 
of heaven and hell, but 1 believe that 
a more than eaan v force was around 
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US that night. 

1 ran back all the wav to the car 
and got it started. As 1 drove along 
Old Palace Yard 1 noticed two 
jiolicemcn on duty, but 1 h.id no 
time to wait and .see them out of 
sight. Already there were pcdc.s- 
trians abroad. I looked to sec the 
time, and it was only then I remem¬ 
bered that my watch had fallen 
from my wrist when wc lifted the 
Stone from the Chair. 

Subterfuge was now useless. I 
backed straight up the lane with the 
car lights on. I had no clear idea of 
what 1 would do, except that I was 
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going to get tlie Stone into the cnr. 
It was three times as heavy as I was, 
and 1 have since seen strong men 
strain to move it, hut success was 
mine if only I could muster the 
strength. 

1 caught hold of the Stone and 
dragged it to the car without the 
slightest dinlculty. 1 raised one entl 
up into the car; then, lifting the 
whole weight, I got it in end over 
end. I think it went (]uite easily. I 
do not rememher straining. Let the 
cynics laugh and Archbishops howl 
“Sacrilege!” nut the hands of Gcxl 
were over mine when 1 lifted that 
Stone. 

As I drove from the lane the 
night watchman was telephoning 
the police to report his loss. I did 
not know that then, hut it would 
have made no di(Terence. 

I had stared into the cold eyes of 
defeat and seen them warm to vic¬ 
tory. In my elation, I shouted and 
sang. The evil luck which had 
dogged Scotland for six centuries 
was shattered, and she could enter 
on glorious rebirth. Let them take 
me m)W, and all Scotland was at my 
back. I was filled with a wild exulta¬ 
tion and something which was very 
near to divine glory. 

1 reckoned that 1 had at most an 
hour and a half before the police 
could get their forces marshalled. I 
mu.st find open ground, and hide 
the Stone. 

The trouble was that I did not 
know the road. Stupid from lack of 
sleep, I lo^t my way and w.indercd 


round in a maze of side streets. A 
cold, grey dawn was beginning to 
creep in from the cast and, almost in 
tears, I was driving desperately 
down a back street when the last 
of the miracles hap{Tcncd which 
brought us success. There, plodding 
away from me, were the familiar 
figures of Gavin and Alan. I pulled 
up with a squeal of brakes, calling, 
“I’ve got it, I’ve got it. Lookl It’s 
in there!” 

I could take only one of them 
with me, for with all the weight 1 
was fearful of the car’s springs. 
Alan fell inside. We agreed to meet 
Gavin at Reading Station that after¬ 
noon at four o’clock. I'hen I let in 
the clutch, and Alan and I raced 
south with the Stone, exhausted and 
lightheaded with victory. 

“I did it myself! 1 did it myself!" 
A hundred limes 1 recited all that 
had hap[x.*ned to me since 1 had left 
him in the Abbey. Then it was 
Alan’s turn to talk. When he and 
Gavin heard us drive away from the 
Abbey they had crept down the 
lane, almost on the heels of the 
|xdiceman. 'I’liey reached the park¬ 
ing space just as Kay and 1 weie 
driving away in the Anglia. Not 
finding the keys for the other car in 
my overcoat pfxrket, they assumetl 
that I had them with me. 'rhen a 
{X)lice car {>assed them and, think¬ 
ing the game was up, they started to 
walk aimlessly until, by the grace of 
God, 1 found them. 

“What hapjx:ncd to my over¬ 
coat?” I asked. 
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Ahm looked round anxiously. 
“Didn't you get it?” he asked. “We 
left it just behind the car.” 

That was a blow, for inv name 
was on it. VVe had got the Stone away, 
but we had left Iwhind us a com¬ 
plete case for tlic prosecution, hand¬ 
ing the police the evidence on a tray. 

Alan and I drove south east to¬ 
wards Rocliestcr. Out in tlie o[x*n 
country we followed a little cart 

j 

track olT the main road, 'rhen we 
dragged the Stone out of the car and 
left it lying in a hollow, halt hidden 
by a few sprays of bramble. It was a 
precarious hiding-place, but at the 
moment we had no alternative. 

We felt sure the police had circu- 
bted the number of onr car. More¬ 
over, since my duel with the tletec- 
tivc outside Ray's hotel, 1 was too 
daiiiierous to be allowed near the 
Stone. It .seemed be.st then lor Alan 
alone to meet (Javin at Reading at 
the appcjinled hour of four. 'lo- 
gelher thev could hire another car 
and transport the Slone to Dart¬ 
moor. while I acted as a decoy by 
makin&i for Wales. 

b'irst, however, we drove back to 
London, for we wanted if) recover 
that incriminating ovcrco.il if we 
possibly could, i do not know how 
wc got back into town, for we had 
only a vague idea of the road, lint 
evcntuallv we ap[)ioached the Ab¬ 
bey again. At the parking space 
there was no one in siglu, l)iit the 
overcoat, now worn and lorn be¬ 
yond repair, was still lying there 
where Ala-p and Gavin hatl left it! 


May 

Alan and 1 drove to Reading, 
arriving about ten o’clock. I left him 
in the Station Stpiarc, and after wc 
had wished each other luck, 1 set olT 
for Wales. 

1 had assumed that the police 
would connect our being t|uestioned 
outside Ray’s hotel with the di.sap- 
|)earancc of the Stone. Hut prcsiently 
I began to feel that I was |K*rhaps 
being overcaiitkius. Nf)ne of the 
police cars I passeil showed the 
slighte.st interest in me, so I decided 
to return and help Alan and (iavin 
retrieve the .Stone. It w'as a wi.se de¬ 
cision. I lad I Continued Alan would 
have had the whole responsibility 
for moving the .Stone, for (kivin 
ne\er arrived in Re.iding. 

I met Alan there and he was glad 
to see me. 'I'ogether we w’aited and 
met each train Irom London, onr 
ho|>es dwindling as we .saw no sign 
of Ckivin. At half past four we g.ive 
uj), pre.s.seil the starter and headed 
back for the .Stone. 

On the wav. we slopjied at a tele¬ 
phone box and I c.illed Neil. I le 
was jubilant. 

"Never mind talking riddles,” he 
said when I started to use the cum- 
l)ersome code we ha<l invented. “I’ll 
take the risk. You've been on the 
radio, and you’re in all the papers. 
The border ro.itls .are clo.sed for the 
first time in .400 years, and the 
whole of .Scotland’s m.id with ex¬ 
citement. There arc two descriptions 
out; they’re good but not too [kt 
cent accurate, flow arc you stand¬ 
ing up to ir.^” 
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“Fine!” I said. I could have list¬ 
ened to him all night. 

“Well, lie low,” he said. “And 
good luck!” 

We climbed back into the car and 
went on, still worried about (I.ivin’s 
absence, which seemed inexplicable. 
(Later we learned that in a London 
restaurant Ciavin had noticed a man 
regarding him with Mispicion. 
When lie left, the man iollowed, 
shadowing him persislrntly. l»v the 
lime he Iiail shaken oil the pniMier 
it was too lale lor our rende/vous in 
Reading, so he took a tr.iin b.ick to 
(ilasgcAv.) 

s At.AN and 1 <lrove back towards 
the Stone 1 lell silent, ihinkinii i»i 
the reaction to what we had doiu . In 
Scotland we had revived something 
of the spirit that h.id kept us the 
oldest iinconc]uerc<l nation in bair- 
ope; more remarkable, oni action 
had h.id almost as iireai an elleci in 
Faigland. While the Abbey hounds 
snarled and the planners polislu'd 
their pince-ne/-, .nul the resoiircis 
ol law and onler llutlered, ordin.iry 
men who love to see die pomp»»us 
dellaied reeeivetl the nc'ws with 
great amusement and tell we hail 
done something they could applaud. 

We were des[X.Tatelv tired, but 
responsibilitv weighed on us. What 
we had done was now a public 
alTair, and nothing must l>e [ki- 
mitted to turn our faces north until 
we had fint the Stone where it coulil 
never be lound. It wa.s a iluly which 
laughed at rest. 
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Wc rcirieved the Slone from 
where we had left it, and that night 
wandered over half the county of 
Kent, hunting for a proper hiding- 
place. About midnight, near Roche.s- 
ter, wc found an ideal [ilaee. Some 
ten yartls olT the road there was an 
easily identiiiable line of trees and a 
.sleep embankment littered with 
slr.iw and .scrajis of pa[K:r. i lall-way 
tlow'ii the slope 1 hollowed a recess in 
the soil earth; we slid the .Slone into 
it and covered it with earth .md 
litter. It was .i good job. 

C.>ur duties ended. I stumbled into 
the back sear and Alan pur his toe 
dovvn for .Scotland. 1 slept like a 
dead man. It was almost (>o hours 
since we hail been in bed anil wc 
were vers tired, but ihii homing in- 
.siincl, strong within us, made us re¬ 
ject the iilea oi going to a hotel. .So 
ss'c spelled each other at driving 
several times during the night, and 
continued homew.irds; at times wc 
p.u'ked b) the side of the road and 
both slept. 

Next morning, delirious with 
tiredne.ss, we shouted anil .sang 
iriumphantK in the cold brisk air. 
We h.id raiiled the veiv he.irt of 
Fainlishi'N and were returning im- 
.scathed, while all round us thi 
authorities gnashed their teeth and 
held committee meetings. 

It wa.s the middle of the at ter noon 
before we were .sio[)ped. 1 was slee[> 
ing in the back .seat when Alan .said 
t]uietly ; “It's the police, Ian.” 

I was awake immediately. A 
police car had pulled alongside and 
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signnllcd us to stop, and now two 
constables came round to Alan’s 
window, notebooks at the ready. 
They asked for his driving licence 
and noted the name and address. 
“Where have you been?” they 
asked. “London,” replied Alan 
promptly. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Home,” he said, simply. 

“What’s the trouble?” 1 asked. 

“It’s this here Coronation Stone,” 
said one of the constables. “You 
haven’t seen it, have you?” 

I could have laughed at the folly 
of the question. “No!” I cried. “Hut 
I’ve heard about it. It’s a good show. 
Should have been done years ago.” 

The constable l(K)kcd at me 
sourly. “We live on the one island 
and some think we should be all 
one people,” he said. 

“Aye, maybe,” I .said. “Hut the 
Scottish people don’t think that, 
and they’re the ones who have the 
edtie on you today.” 

Without a word the constable 
handed Alan back his licence and 
waved us on. We could not believe 
our luck. 

We crossed the bonier about ten 
o’clock with a marvellous feeling of 
relief. Glasgow was like a pleasant 
dream. I had expected to return to 
my melancholy little room with its 
unmade bed, so J was grateful when 
Alan insisted I spend the night at 
his home. His family welcomed me 
in, and the warmth of their happi¬ 
ness was wrapped like a blanket 
round us. ' 


Sitting by a crackling fire, Alan 
and 1 told our story in all its fan¬ 
tastic detail. We trip[x:d over each 
other to prompt our memories, and 
always we would be interrupted and 
a newspaper would be thrust into 
(jur hands so that we might read 
what the world was saying. 

To our intense delight we learned 
that Kay had been there only a few 
hours previously, before going on 
north to her home, and now we 
heard her story. 

FTKR she left me Kay stop|jed at 
another trallic light, and as she 
moved off heard a great crash be¬ 
hind her. She pulled over to the side 
and, to her dismay, saw her portion 
of ihe Slone lying on the road ten 
yards behind her. In my excitement 1 
had forgotten to close the boot prcjp- 
crly and il had swung open. Kay 
is a small girl, and that bit of the 
Stone weighs 90 pounds. Without a 
thought she picked it up, staggered 
to the Ihxh and put it in, this time 
making sure the lid was tight. 

Kay left the car with unsuspecting 
friends in Hirmingham and came 
home by train. (A fortnight later 1 
was to go there and drive home the 
Anglia with the piece of Slone. I 
hope these g<x>d English people 
have forgiven us all for our decep 
tion.) 

When we had heard Kay’s story, 
Alan and 1 felt qui*c happy. A mca! 
was waiting for us, but we were too 
tired to cat. (Common decency 
howled for a bath, but common dc- 
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ceiicy went unhe^ird. SlilT and 
weary, we undressed and fell into 
bed. 

alwvc all, wc had to get 
into our usual haunts and act in a 
normal fashion, for our absence 
might have been noted. We decided 
to he social bulTixuis, objects of con- 
tempt rather than suspicion. Wc 
would talk and speculate about the 
.Stone until we became .Slone bores. 
In our cups we would boast that we 
had taken it, or that we had been 
ready to take it if .somccuic had not 
forestalled us. Wc would talk like 
any other young Nationalist ex¬ 
tremist. It was the safest thing we 
could do, since the (da.sgow }x)lice 
were too intelligent ever to bother 
with any of the avowed extremists. 

Our double blufT worked and, all 
things considered, there was re¬ 
markably little suspicion of us. 
7 *hrec months later, when .Scotland 
Yard’s chief su[x:rintendcnr ro|K.‘d 
us all in for questioning, I over¬ 
heard one student say: “What! Ian 
Hamilton have anything to do with 
the Stoner Non.scnsc! The onlv per- 
.son who would ever suspect Ian 
Hamilton is Ian Hamilton.” 

There was one more matter to be 
settled. As yet no fine knew whether 
the Stone had been taken by an¬ 
archists, Communists (jr souvenir 
hunters. In addition. His Majesty 
was distrcs.scd, and wc felt that wc 
had to clarify our [Xisition. W’c 
therefore prepared a petition to the 
King, reaffirming our loyalty to His 
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Majesty and stating our reasons for 
removing the. Stone. 

There was much discu.ssion as to 
where to post this petition. 1 wanted 
to send it out from Edinburgh, for 1 
thought we might blufT the police 
into concentrating their inquiries 
there. I'he others wanted it .sent out 
from Cila.sgow. The police, they con 
tendetl, would cx|K*ct us to leave 
such a document as far as pos.sibie 
from our own doorstej); if we left 
it in Edinburgh, they would .suspect 
(’flasm)w, and vice versa, 'rhev «)ver- 
e.slimated the intelligence of the 
forces against us. In actual fact, we 
left the petition in a Cil.asgow news 
paper oil ice and it was on (Jlasgow 
that the police immediately concen¬ 
trated their iiujuiries. 

the N ew Year’s week-end 
we ilrove sjiuth to recover the 
.Slone. A second expedition was per 
Imps foolhardy at lh:it time, with 
the police lumi at its height. 'I'hev 
had been stopping all cars on tlu 
border for the last five day.s, hut 
they could not go on doing that m 
definitely aiul 1 assumed the borilei 
would he open again in two days. In 
the back fif mv mind lurked the 
threat of im|H‘nding arrest; I 
wanted to see the .Stone recovered 
before that ha[>[K‘ned. 

Our advisers insisted that tho.se nl 
us who had lx:cn in London .11 
('hristmas .should not go back again- 
with the police Irx^king for u.s, hut 
1 was not going to be shouldered out 
now. Alan came, t(X), since it w.ij* 
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his father’s Armstrong-Siddclcy car 
we meant to use. Our new team¬ 
mates were Neil and a friend, John 
Josselyn. In high spirits, we set o(T 
at night, over ice-bound njads. 

It was eight t)’cUx:k the next even¬ 
ing when we drove out of London 
towards Rochester. The road was 
almost deserted. One after ainjther, 
Alan and 1 picked out our land¬ 
marks in the grey night. 'I'here was 
the little cart track beside which we 
had lirst hidden the Stone; a lew 
miles farllier on a familiar line of 
bushes, 'rhen we swept past the line 
of trees, before them, two dancing 
fires cast shadows on a gipsy cara¬ 
van. 

I'lie chances were a million to one 
aiiainst it; such a thing was unl«e- 
lievable, but there was no doubt 
about it. The gipsies were camping 
directly on top ol the Stone. We had 
I ravelled 450 miles in vain. The 
Stone was guartled as surelv as it it 
were baek in Weslmin.ster Abbey. 

'I'wo hundred yards up llie road 
we stopped the car anil walked 
down towards the lire. 

There were two carav.ins. We 
drew near the first, where an 
ancient gipsy couple sprawled 
against the fence, their boots out¬ 
stretched to the blaze. 'I'he man 
could have put his hand through 
the fence and toucheil the Slone. 

“Can we have a warm at your 
lirc.'^’’ Neil asked. 'I'he woman in 
vited us in with a smile. We .sat 
silent for a long time in the firelight, 
and then Neil slarteil to talk, lie 


talked about the gipsies, the free 
life they lived and how they were 
harried by the authorities. He told 
them about our little country in the 
north which, like the gipsies, was 
striving to preserve its lilx:rty and be 
itself. I'hen he talked about liberty 
itself, and how in the end it is the 
only precious thing. Freedom could 
be preserved only in men’s hcart.s, 
and as .sixjn as they stopped valuing 
it, it ili.sapjK’areil. “We’re not like 
that,’’ he ended. “And to keep our 
freeilom we need .something out of 
that wood. We are doing right, 
but we will go to gaol if wc are 
caught.’’ 

'file man. who had as vet scarcelv 
sj)oken, an.swered him. “You can't 
get it just now,’’ he said without 
moving. “'Ihere’s a liKal man at 
the ne.st fire: you can’t trust him.’’ 

l'«»r a long time we continued star- 
ing into the glowing fire as though 
it contained all wisdom and all 
knowletlge. At last a man came 
from the direction of the other fire, 
mounted his bike and rode ofT down 
the mail. Now it was safe. Mv ex¬ 
citement uncoiled like a spring and 
1 v;iuhed the fence. The Stone was 
exactly as we had left it. untouchetl. 
'I’he four of us, with the aid of two 
gipsy men, manhandled it up the 
.nIo}X' and into the car. 

I fumbled in mv [xicket and pro¬ 
duced three pounds, which I offered 
to one of the gip.sics. “No!” he 
said. “No*’’ Feeling like a com¬ 
moner among kings, I thanked 
them for their hospitality, and wc 
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le£t the warmth of their fire. 1 do 
not know if the gipsies reali/.ed 
whom they hcljxrd that night. I like 
to think that they did. 

We turned homewards, cruising 
gently into London, and pulling 
(|iiictly in and out of the Saturday- 
night crowds at I’rafalgar Scjuare 
and Marble Arch. I’he newsboys 
were still shouting the headlines, 
“stone: arrest expected soov,” 
while the Sterne passed hy half a 
yard away. But we passed through 
l..ondon without challenge and con¬ 
tinued north. 

It began to snow, making the 
driving a nightmare. We kept to the 
secondarv trunk roads, which were 
not so busy as to he carefully 
watched hut which were busy 
enough not to be blocked hy the 
snow. We stared into the white hell, 
skidded, and edged round corners, 
thinking of the hlix)dy mush the 
Stone would make of us if we over¬ 
turned. Hut gradually we forgot our 
fears. As each mile came up on the 
clexrk, it meant we had brought the 
.Stone yet a mile closer to .Scotland. 
Even if wc were linished now, every 
mile had made history. 

Sunday morning was clear and 
fresh. We stopped to purchase some 
newspapers, and as wc went on, Neil 
read out titbits. 'Fhe papers bulged 
with what we had done. Everyone 
of position in England was very 
huffy indeed. While the common 
Englishman laughed and wondered 
why Scotland had not had .self- 
government "long ago, his rulers 


called us thieves and fanatics. I did 
not feel like a fanatic. 1 felt like a 
wee boy who had prc.ssed a fire 
alarm, and who stands on the kerb 
and watches the fire engines roar 
past. 

“Look at this,” said Neil, and he 
held out a newspaper with the head¬ 
line: “stone: reward.” I 

had a great feeling of pride. I had 
never been worth so much nnjney 
before. Yet 1 felt a twinge of unea.si- 
ne.s.s— £t,oih) might be enough to 
make the most honest man sell a 
stranger. 

We made it hack to Scotland 
withciut incident, however, and at 
half-pa.st two wc slip|x.'d across the 
border. A few miles inside Scotland 
wc stopped. The .symbol of her 
liberty had come back to .Scotland, 
and .some sort of rude ccremonv 
was needetl to mark the return. We 
drew hack its covering and exposed 
the Stone to the air of .Scotland for 
the first time in (xm) years. Erom our 
provision basket we produced a gill 
of whisky we had kept for jii.st this 
occasion. We each poured a little of 
the fine .spirit on the Stone and 
prt)|Xjsed a toast. Thus quietly with 
little fu.s.s, with no army, with no 
burning of abbeys or slaving of 
people, wc brought hack the .Stone 
of Destinv. 

That same night wc delivered the 
Stone to a factory outside Glasgow, 
where it was put aw.iy in a packing 
ca.se. Now our job was done and 
others were to take up where wc 
had left off. 
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^? 5 he months that followed were a 
jxiriod of inactivity on our part, and 
we were all tense. As the Stone was 
passed from hand to hand, many 
[x:ople l)ecamc involved in the 
secret. Despite the rich rewards 
olTercd, not one of them gave us 
away. Several journalists stumbled 
on information which the police 
might have valued, and they loo 
conveniently forgot about it. But we 
knew the net was drawing closer. 

The blow fell towards the middle 
of March. Tw) detectives from 
London went north to Plockton, 
where Kay had recently taken up a 
teaching appointment. I'bcy t]ues- 
tioned her for tive and a half hours, 
but the girl would not break down 
and confess. 

Two days later they came for 
Gavin. Alan and myself, "rhey que.s- 
tioned us on our movements and 
tasked us with our guilt. Thev had 
a heavy chain of circumstantial evi¬ 
dence woven round u.s, yet I felt 
that it was more honourable to lie 
than to surrender. Much to our sur- 
pri.se, we were all set free. 

Yet we were not cjiiite at [)eacc. 
We had never intended to remove 
the Stone completely from all ken, 
and we had now to weigh the ad¬ 
vantages of hringing it again to 
light. There were many considera¬ 
tions, but our main reason for action 
was that the Stone was valueless to 


us hid in a factory cellar. All along 
we ourselves had set the pace. We 
would end by putting the hall at the 
feet of authority. If they left the 
Stone in Scotland we had won our 
point, hut if they snatched it away 
they would outrage Scottish feel- 
ing. 

We arranged to have the Stone 
rc|iaireil by the best mason in Scot¬ 
land. It would be given to the 
Church of Scotland at the ruined 
AblK’v of Arbroath, where in 1^20, 
with the sound of the North Sea in 
their ears and the smell of their 
burnt homes .still in their nostriks, 
the Estates of Scotland had met to 
realHrm their freedom. On the 
morning of April 11, 1951, Neil and 
I left (jlasgow with the Stone of 
Destiny. At midday we carried it 
tlown the gras.s-ll(K»red nave f»f Ar¬ 
broath Abbey to the high altar. 

1 never .saw the Stone again. The 
authorities sw(K)ped upon it and 
bundled it back acro.ss the border by 
night, while C'ornmons, Lords and 
clergy rai.sed their voices in protest. 

But 1 still remember that moment 
at the altar where we left the .Stone, 
and where I heard the voice of 
.Scotland speak as clearly ns it did in 
1^20: “We fight not for glory nor 
tor wealth nor for honrjur, but only 
and alone for freedom, which no 
good man surrenders but with his 
life.” 


The Coronation Stone was rclurned to Wc.stininsicr Abbey, and cffeclive 
measures have been taken to safeguard it, pariiciilarly in view of the approach' 
ing Coronation. However, the authorities decided that "the public interest did 
nr>i require” that the four young Scotti.sh conspirators should be pro.secuted. 



A tiny fitngiis threatens total destruction of 
one of America’s most valuable trees 


Can The Oak Survive? 

Condensed from Harper s Magazine 
Ix'c Tfinpltion 


, OAK in ihc Cnilcd 

States—.nnd that means 
much of the best hardwood tim])cr 
there, plus the most valuable shade 
plantings—is threatened bv ihe 
most dangerous invader the loiests 
of America have ever known. The 
invader is a tiny fungus called 
Chalara tjuctfina. It causes oak 
wilt, a disease now hrmly entrenched 
in 18 stales, from Kansas and Ne¬ 
braska tr» North <^arolina and 
■'ennsvlvania. There is no cure yer 
for oak wilt—and no sure delence 
against it. 

Even the chestnut blight that 
wiped out one of America’s linest 
native trees a generation ago did 
not rival oak wilt in potential de¬ 
structiveness. 

The I'orest Service estimates iliat 
onc-third of the hardwood saw 
timber in the eastern United .Stales 
is oak—over loo thousand million 
board feet of it. Put a con.servatixe 
average price of S20 a thousand on 
that, and \oii arrive at a potential 
loss of more than two thousand 
million dollars. lUit that ligiirc tells 
only a fraction of the .story, for it 
ignores indirect results. 

Consider Ohio, where oak makes 


up 40 per cent of the woods in the 
state. Some 3,000 small biKsiness 
ctincerns with an annual payroll of 
250 million dollars depend upon the 
oak they can get there. Think, too. 
of the damage to parks—to shade 
irees, .squirrels, rabbits, deer and 
game birds; and of what will hap¬ 
pen to the streams and lakes when 
I he fore.st floor that traps moi.stiire 
and slows the silting-up process is a 
forest floor no longer. 

Earlv in this century VVi.sconsiii 
foresters were de.scribing troubles 
that hindsight tells us were probably 
Chalara atwrirk. SeemingK hcalthx 
trees would sucldcnlv turn bron:?.e. 
Within a month or two rhev looked 
.IS if they had been dead for years. 
Pockets of dc.solation (]uicklv de¬ 
veloped around these blighted oaks. 
In the space f)f an acre or more, 
no new seeillings grew, ami slumps 
rotled with peculiar rapiclity, send 
ing up no new shoots. 

Hut Wiscon.sin anti upper Illinois, 
where the trouble was also noted, 
are near the northern edge of the 
oak’s range; oak trees die there for 
many reastins. It was not until 1944 
that Chalara w'as finally identified. 
As late as oak wilt had been 
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found only in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa and northern Mis¬ 
souri, where the oak is relatively 
unim}iortant. That summer, how¬ 
ever, it ap|icarcd in the O/^arks, 
where oak forests are a major re¬ 
source, and in Indiana—a fact 
which indicated that it was sj>rcad- 
ing to the oak-rich Ohio Valley. Hy 
the next summer it had jumpcil to 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

The answer to the oak-wilt riddle 
lies largelv in finding how it can 
wipe out a solic* hk)ck of trees, then 
leapfrog hundreds of miles, leaving 
whole forests untouched in be¬ 
tween. One of the most promising 
leads has been uncovered bv 
Charles Ciri.swolil, an Ohio entomn- 
iogi.st. Griswold has found three 
minute bark beetles which seem to 
be present in most wilt-killed wchkI. 
He thinks they carry the ChuUiru 
spores, much as similar beetles 
carry the Dutch-elm blight. 

If Griswold’s beetles do carry 
Chalara, it will still be necessary to 
find an insecticide cheap enough to 
make spraying thousands of forest 
acres practical. Scientists are look¬ 
ing for chemotherapeutic or antibio¬ 
tic agents which could be dusted 
over the foliage and then absorbed 
into the tree’s system. 

This research is the one bright 
spot in the oak-wilt picture. Rvery 
infected state has its own research 
team—many of them very good. 
The National Oak Wilt Research 
Committcc.co-ordinates their work, 
and finances some of it. The Bureau 


In many pnrtsof Hrituiiiihco.-ikisrhc 
most coinnion irc<\and was once used 
extensively in the constriiciion of the 
“vv(K>den walls'' or haiilcships of 
Kn}<ianil. The oak may survive to a 
great age and in.iny veter.ins can he 
seen in diifereni parts of the country 
--f<jr example, the famous Knight- 
\V(.K>d Oak in ihe New l-'orest, which 
is thought to he in the region of six 
hundred years old. 

Our oak is relarively free from 
scriou.s diseases of economic im{iori- 
anee. An order made by the I'orestry 
Commission, Ih'iiain's Forest Author¬ 
ity, |irohihiis the im]xiriation of oak. 
This is to reduce the risk of intro¬ 
ducing oak will into Itritain, and 
also to safeguard Hriiish wrKidlaruis 
against chestnut blight, which can 
exi.si on oak. 


of Plant Industry is concerned with 
determining what trees the fungus 
will attack ^so far, all 6o-odd varie¬ 
ties of oaks, all chestnul.s, and the 
beeches) and with developing wilt- 
resistant .strains. This is a ho[>c, hut 
a slim one. 'I'hc substitute is seldom 
as gotid a tree as the original; even 
if it were, replanting America’s 
forests wotild be a Herculean 
labour. 

The best that can be done at the 
moment is to take aerial surveys to 
spot sick trees, and then dispatch 
crews to destroy the trees before the 
infection spreads. The chief hope 
for the future lies in the fact th.it 
the United States has never before 
been so deeply thrc-itcned, and thus 
so readily moved to .s[)cnd large 
amounts of time, money and scicn 
tifk talent to find an answer. 






This busy hathclor has raised 1^2 "sons” 
—every otic a success. His ideas on boy¬ 
training arc well woith l^nowing 

Doc Witten’S 
Family Tree 


li\i Dorothy Walworth 


D i^c. Wittkn’s house is :i sliirdy 
Lwo-storv brick- :ind-siiiLCo 
place, half smothered in vines, its 
ten rooms inmultiioiis with b<ns 
and bulldogs. For john Waller 
Witten, |)hvsician. Firmer and leyis- 
lalor, is, at 71, the bachelor "lather” 
of T 52 sons. 

For 45 years I.>r. Witten has been 
raking orphaned boys into his hiane 
in North 'ra/.cwell, in the Virginia 
mountain.s, giving I hem lood, 
clothes, schooling and alTeclion. I le 
has done it single handed, on .in in¬ 
come that has never been more than 
mcKlcrate. There are 20 boys at Imme 
with him ikjw. Perhaps next week he 
will have ten more, because he can 
not resist a lad who needs a lather. 

Dr. Witten i.s a man of medium 
height, with a face both .sen.siiive 
anti resolute. His eyes, belli ml ihick- 
Icnscd sjiectacles, - are a piercing 
blue, and he has a mind tough as a 
bear trap. 

"Doc is no .saint,” his neighbtiurs 
told me. " He can cuss like a mule- 


skinner. lie w'tMi'i let anybodv sav 
he’s religious, but his whole life he’s 
done the Lord’s will in lhc.se moun 
tains. Maybe it’s because of hislK'ing 
a motherless bov himself. Or bc- 
cau.se he couldn’t marrv the woman 
he wanted. John Witten knew what 
it was to be lonely. . . 

He was horn near Ntirth Ta/.c- 
Nvell, on a farm with rocky soil and 
sleep hillsides. [ lis mother, delicate, 
leiulerhearted, tiicti when John was 
live, and the si.\ W'itten chiltlren felt 
as though the lire on their plain 
stone he.irth had gone out for ever. 
As John grew older he came to be¬ 
lieve that, with iK'lter medical care, 
she might have lived. So he made 
up his mind to be a rlrx'tor. Right 
there in those mountains, where 
many mothers died too voung. 

In .summer he worked on the farm, 
with little time for fishing and swim¬ 
ming in the Clinch River. In winter 
he went to the one-room district 
.school. After .studving at Tazewell 
C'ollcge, he worked his way through 
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the University of Virginia Medical 
School, graduating in 1905, and 
starting practice in North Tazewell. 
Most of his patients made their 
living in the coal mines or on dairy 
farms. Few h.ad money for a doctor. 
They paid him in eggs, turnips, or 
not at all. 

That first year he fell in love with 
a girl named Harriet, whose lK*auty 
has become a Tazewell legeiul. Al¬ 
ways shy with women, he lovetl 
Harriet too well to be glib-sp<jken. 
Hcsidcs, be did not have a |)cnny, 
and her family were well-to-tlo. So 
she married someone else and, a few 
years later, died. John Witten still 
has her picture on his wall. “After 1 
saw her, no otlicr woman ever mat 
tered,” he says. 

One winter night in 1907 he was 
called to the lx:d.side of a <lying 
widowed mother with a .seven-year- 
old child. She kept moaning, “What 
will become of rnv bov?” Dr. 

t « 

Witten took her hand. “I will take 
care of your boy,” he promi.sed. “In 
my own house.” 

It was 15 years later, however. 
Ixrforc Dr. Witten really .settled 
down to being a family man. In a 
dc.sertcd house, he found a boy, not 
three years old, who.se parents had 
Iwth skipjxrd town. 'I'azewell said 
such a young child would l)e too 
much trouble for a busy man. iUit 
Witten rigged up a special chair in 
his car and took this boy everywhere 
with him until the child was old 
enough to bq left at home. Other 
lads simply knocked on Witten’s 


May 

door. Thus Doc’s hou.se filled rapidly 
with frightened, lonely, hungry 
children. 

Dr. Witten has been no halfway 
kind of father. His .sons were always 
the best-fed, lx:st-drcsscd young.sters 
in Tazewell County. He always 
found time to play games with them 
or u» tell stories. When they went to 
college he paid all their bills, lx!causc 
he lielieved that boys who had to 
work their way ini.ssed a lot of 
learning. Later he heljxid them find 
the work thev were lx‘st fitted for, 
ilevisctl ways for them to meet the 
right girls. In World War II Dw 
had 24 .sons in the service. He wrote 
to each «jne every week, and when 
one of the 24 was killed in action. 
Doc grieved as though the boy had 
been an only child. 

Nine years ago, on a shoestring, 
Witten lK)ughl a 200-acrc farm near 
'fazewell and began pnjducing most 
of the meat for his family, as well as 
milk, butter anti eggs, and wheat for 
tloiir. niankets are woven of his own 
sheep’s wool. Hi.s t>lder .sons help 
work the farm. Whatever is produced 
alxive hou.sehold nectl.s, Witten .sells. 

Since iipfi Dcjc has never taken a 
real holiday, but he spends two 
months cverv other year in Rich- 
mond, tlie State C^a|)ital, as a peren¬ 
nial memlK'r of the Virginia legi.s- 
lature. tie has surgery hours any 
time he’s home. His patients watch, 
and if there’s a light in his waiting 
rcKim at six o’clock in the morning, 
they .start coming. But Doc has his 
biggest crowd of patients in the 
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evening, when his working tiny h;is 
nlrt-aily heen 14 hours long. 

The neighbours worry. Ai his age, 
tliey tell him, he ought to take one 
of the ofTers he’s alwavs gelling 
from hig city ho.spitals, so that he 
won’t he running over ihe nuam- 
lains (lay anti night. Hut Doe savs 
that as long as he lives, he'll keep 
on raising hoys ami giving wl.alever 
he has to his own folks. 

When 1 visited Doe's place I 
found seven hovs at home. Thev 
showetl me round. It was a .sHirdv. 
comlorlahle, spoiless hou.se. 'The 
kitchen smelletl (»f hlackherr\ pic 
which Magg'c Rose, the c«n)k, was 
baking in the coal oven. In the 
sitting-room, the olil f.ishioiKd 
sijuare rosewood jiiano, the mantel 
anil whatnots overflowed with .sou 
\enirs Doc’s hoys had sent. 

'I'hc hoys told me the\ did ali the 
cleaning them.selves. Dusting was a 
[irohlem, because the walls in everv 
room were coveretl with photo 
gr.iphs. 

“All Doc’s hoys have their pic¬ 
tures here,” one i^f them gioaned. 
“Doc can tell you eversthmg iliey 
did, and where thev are right now. 
He won't let a single one l)e taken 
down, ( jnee, when Doc was in Kicli 
mond, Maggie Rose hid about ten 
of the faded ones. 'I'he minute Doc 
got hack, he noticed thev were gone, 
and he hit the ceiling. She hail to 
hang them up again.” 

“If we’re bad, wc get the tar 
whaled out of us,” one hoy told me 
solemnly. “Htti if w'e have list fights. 


Doc lets us keep on shigging until 
somebody wins. He says with .so 
many of us living logctlicr, wc have 
to get things out of our systems. Hut 
he makes us shake hands afterwards.” 

Later that day, 1 met Dik'’s older 
hoys : the five who were helping on 
the farm, and the .six who, home on 
holiday from school and college, 
were working in the soft-coal mines. 
(Jne of them w'as a coloured bov 
who was a meilical .student. Witten 
has raised two coloured hovs, both 
of whom have become pinsicians, 

[ understood, when 1 .saw these 
olde r sons. Dr. Witten's warm, im¬ 
moderate priilc in what he calls 
lii.N familv tree. From a hunch of 
scrawny kids with a haiidicajipcd 
start in lile, they h;id heen irans- 
tormed into weil-hretl, poi.scd \oung 
men. above average in intelligence. 

“Nobody .iround here can he irre- 
sponsihle,” one named Terry ob- 
.served. “W'hen I>k gives a hoy a job 
todo. it’s done. No e.xcii.sos. Nowhin- 
ing. If he tells you to make a bed. 
lie wauls it perfect. ‘Son.’ he’ll say, 
'il you can’t handle a couple of dam 
lool .sheets and hlankels, how can 
you ever handle a man-size job.'’” 

" I'o Doe, we're not just hoys he’s 
being kind to,” another of the Iwns 
pointed out. “He feels wc’rc his 
hlooil relations, for instance, a 
couple ol years ago ten of us were 
going to a d.mce in Tazewell. Doc 
heard the girls were suppo.scd to get 
flowers, stj he forked out the money 
for ten sprays of flowers. They 
meant a lot of money, but he 
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wanted us to have what the Taze¬ 
well hoys had. 

“16 Doc had given us food, clothes 
and schooling but not love, all this 
wouldn’t have amounted lo so much. 
But we’ve always been sure ot Doc’s 
affection. Maybe when a boy first 
comes here, he’s feeling bitter and 
acting tough. Then Doc says, ‘Son, 
you feel as if your chest were full of 
barbed wire, don’t you? Take it 
easy. Make yourself at home.’ And 
Dck’s love starts reaching out for 
that boy, and it gets thrcjugh the 
barbed wire, and the boy ends up by 
being, like all Doc’s sons, m.ade 
over—into a special kind of brother. 
We share everything—clothes, 
books, fishing rf)ds—even our trou¬ 
bles. If a boy has some worry, we 
all sit around with Doc and thrash it 
out, and we usually end up by every¬ 
body getting plcsny olT his cliest. 

“Yes, we really lx:come the family 
tree that Dtx: is always talking 
about. An^l bovs who haven’t been 
brought up, like us, to share, seem 
greedy and grabby. They're alw.iys 
saying ‘I,’ and it comes natural lo 
Doc’s boys to say, ‘We.’’’ 

On my last evening in North 
Tazewell, Doc and the l)oys invited 
me to d#.Vier. 

“What do you think of mv var¬ 
mints?’’ he asked, with a look in his 
eye that shenved me I’d better say 
they were wonderful. “1 wish you 
could meet every one of them. 
They’re drK'tors, dentists, pharma¬ 
cists, engineers, farmers, and every 
kind of first-rate businessman you 
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can think of. Salt of the earth, that’s 
what they arc. They’ve kept me prxjr 
as Job’s turkey, but they’ve filled my 
pockets with satisfaction. None of 
them has turned out a failure.” 

“Why is that?” 1 asked. 

“I wouldn’t let a son of mine be a 
failure! ” he roared. “If a boy starts 
to go wrong, the whole bunch of us 
work on him, day and night, until 
he goes right.” 

“I’d like to know your secret for 
bringing up boys,” I said. 

“No secret,” he replied thought¬ 
fully. “When my first boys came to 
me, 1 wasn’t sure what on earth to 
do with them. But I knew I wanted 
them to be fine men. So I decided lo 
raise my boys as our great-grand¬ 
parents used to raise their sons. I 
■shucked all this cockeyed psychology 
stulT, and got down to bedrock. As 
a father, I returned to the davs when 
a boy had no time to fool around, 
when he had to grow up fast and 
be a man, because he lived in a 
small clearinii with the hostile wil- 
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derness all around him. 

“What a boy needed then is what 
he needs now. Plenty of love, dis¬ 
cipline and hard work. Such things 
as fair play, common sense, courage, 
an uncompromising ferocity of inda- 
[icndence, the fear of (lOcl are the 
foundation stones of character. Yet, 
some j^ople call them outmoded. 

“We of this era must rai.se great 
men. And I believe we will raise 
them, to the everlasting glory of the 
human race, when these foundation 
stones come back into fashion.” 




This is a year when very special gifts will be given lo mark a memor¬ 
able event in the history of Ihitaiii. What finer jjcrsonal gift could 
there be than an Omega? 'I'he gold wrist chronometer illustrated is 
the C 180SO, with the record-breaking 30 m.m. Omega movement 
fitted in an iflct. gold case, and is enhanced by a quietly distin¬ 
guished dial bearing solid gold figures and hands. 


OMEGA 

WrfU M The Omega Watch Ce. (England) Ltd. (Dept, /), 24-30 Holbern Viaduer, Lendi,', E.C.I. far list at 
authorised jewellers whose guarantees atone are recognised. 
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It’s noi for me to choose a customer’s 
light ale for him But Whitbread’s is 
what they gencrallv ask for, and then 
I know they know what’s good 
Whitbread’s Pale Ale pours clean and 
clear to the last drop 

the best of the light ales is a 

WHITBREAD 


WHITBREAD & CO LTD., 27 BRITANNIA STREET, KING’S CROSS, LONDON W.C.X 



e liccrs for joycius June-- ihc flowers, the bunting, and all the gay 
festivities that will mark our lovely, young Queen’s (ioronation! 
You’ll have long days our, so don’t forget to dash an astriiigcnf 
lotion on your face liefore making up. I'se it on your feet, too, 
with plenty of laleuui iK'tween the toes. Then you’ll keep Ircsh when 
others are wilting. And now for some June liuys. . . . 


Don't tolerate flies ■)'; 
and wasps in the / 
house! ('lear your 
rooms instantly with 
Cooper’s House¬ 
hold Al'KOSOL. 

It’s infallilile! Non 
just press the luiiton 
on the eoniamer, and the whole room is 
filled with an in\ isilile, misi-line spray of 
“Pyhuthrin”. 'I he spr.ty is so line ihiit it 
Stays air-horne mueh, mii'-h longer than 
oidinary llysprays d»», si> inserts can’t eseai>e 
it! I lannless to rou, it’s deailly to thnA I-rom 
3 to 5 seconds' sprayii'g is enough for the 
average room, so even a small lin Lists ages. 
It costs 7/6d. fno sep.irate sprayei is needed). 
I say, j^tt it! 



Once upon a time people might have 
cot doned in others what’s knowm as "H.O.” 
and hail hreath. 
lint Hut today! 

I', very one has 
heanl ol' Chloro¬ 
phyll, the natural 
ileodorant, atiil in 
A.Ml’l.r.N you get 
the most etiective 
(Ihlorophyli known -the original Ciordon 
Young formula. Within so seeoiuls ot 
taking .m Ainplex t-.ihlet all mouth miours 
dis,tppe.ir, no matter what \oii'\e eaten or 
drunk. .\m|ile\ ends hoiU oilour, too. May 
I put m a plea to iiiin am! wuiuen for this 
present-d.iy essenttal logooil manners.'* fait 
an ,-]w/»/i'V afftrtrrrv wtal. ful. and i/Sd. 




You’ll need lOO^f, energy for this Summer’s packeil progi-;unine ~ 
so take it in at hreakfast hv wav ol W r.l.(i \U SI lUI'.DDI'.l) W 11 C \T. 
This uni«|ue ciital ts maile liom too",, whole wheat tvis, the vital 
wheat germ, loo), plus Nature’s help, hraii. Any ilieiieian appioves 
that formula tor eiieigv! 11 voii like a hot Inv.ikjasi, then have your 
Shredded Wheal with hot mill, it never goes soggy, keeps crisp to 
the last hill*. As .i tea-oi-siipper treai I'or the children, serve with eold 
milk and sugar, or with lujlier, hone-y oi fruii on top. It's giand value 
—only 1.'-- a fart^t |i:ieke-t. 


Take my advice anil lay in a Imtile of rhat 
excellent inexpensivi; 
germ-killer, O-S^'l., 
this month. Vuu’ie 
Ixmnd ti> need it 
often. If the children 
hurt themselves, use 
O-Syl the hospital way 
— 2 re-aspoijiis to I i>inl 
of water ■ for w'ashing 
cuts and w'otinds (hoils 
and abscesses, too). Keep yourself liesh and 
fragrant hy putting some O-Syl in your hath 
or U'ashing water. And as a hi^usehold disin¬ 
fectant. use 2 alt 3 teaspoons in u |>ail of 
^icr whenever you wash floors. It smells 


Men do notice nice 
ntiil-s, hilt with hoiise- 
w'oik, g.iidenmg, and . 
little tune for iiiaiii- 
ciires, how c.m you 
keep rhem iiiimacii- 
late! With N.Ml.OID! 

It’s f//tl> a hoon. 

When you w.ish your han«ls, gist hriish a 
little of this pink cream under the tips. It 
makes a silky lather tl' il cleanses them 
srains and all in a twinkling. Then woik 
a little roiiiicl the cuticles, so that the halt 
jniHMis come up and .rl/int! You’ll he thrilled 
liow pearly your nails look even without 
polish. Jf yciu use varnish, Nailoid rtibatuos it. 














In asuoclation with NANCY SASSER 


If you’re like me aiicl 



Efen some 

girls still sacrifice 
pleasures like sun- 
biiihini;, swimming, 
even daneinK because 
they’re nut “well”. 

I low oui-of-date this 
is! 'I'he modern 
inetluKl of saniiai-y protectitin 'TAMPAX 
- -never sh«)ws, chafes, or causes a minute’s 
anxiety, ^'ou wear it where it’s un¬ 

seen, etmift irtable.and completely protective. 
Cione the old bother of belts, |mls .ind pins! 
'I’ou feel ilaintier, self-contideni, serene. Do 
/rv Turufkix. Jx‘t me send vou a trial package 
under plain cirver with ail instruction: for 
use. Send 6d. in loose srampM to me, Alison 
(irey, I, Albemarle Street, London, W, 1. 


can t swallow aspirins, 
take DISPKIN. Disprin d}.tsohvs\ In a matter 
of seconds after droppin>r a tablet in water, 
it dissolves into a milky soiudon that’s 
smooth and pleasant to take. Hy entering the 
stomach in this lK|uid form, 13 isprin is more 
tjuirkly absorlred, }<els to work faster. And 
because it’s soluble and far Ivts arid, vou arc 
far less likely to ;tet indigestion t»r heartburn 
afterwards—just that longed-for relief frt»m 
vour headache or imins. 

'Frv Disprin FREE. Let me send 
vou d Trial Package. Jukt write to 
Alihon Crev, I, Albemarle Street, 
London, W. 1. 



I’l'C /ust Tiici a remtirktihic tiitin —(iapiain Knowles, M.CI., 

.\I..\., D.Sc. who despite his (>i years lool> .is \oun>> and lit as a 
foriy-year-«ild. lie leaches a HKlv \'T 111 N( i TT.CiMNK^l'I'. which 
he claims has hrou^hi new health and menial jxiwers lo people of all 
aj'es. Sufferers from asihiii.-i, lironchial troubles and nervous disorders 
write jtr.itefully of the <7/w~/7/« rrhti his bre.uhinit .md relaxinir exer¬ 
cises have hroujtht lo them. I’ve siudietl his eseicises anel I’m sure he’s 
“got something.” Mui jndtii- fur Yfuysr/f . Se-iul .:U 1 . siainp for Syllabus 
of the Knowles (!oui.se to me, Alison (ire\, i, \Ihemiiile Street, 1 oiidon, \\ .i. 




‘ ‘ Thtink.s .so miich 
for te-lling us .ihout 
KULYNOS with 
(!hloro|rhyll Tooih- 
paste in huy Lines. 
I'm ilioroughK sai- 
islietl wiih ii,” wn ne 
a leaeler lo me the 
other ilay. \nd he's only one of in.isse's \\ ho 
have change'd to this Ix'iu-lieial tooihpasie 
lor fUMul. Pirst, it’s re'ally nice the lasie is 
miniy, c/ran. Ikit it’s the all-day l/y.\liiir.o 
chlorophyll leaves in your mouth ih.ii’s so 
I'ea-ssuring ■you just kno\e your breath is 
.sweet, lot I, He'si of all, it cheeks ilecay, ke'cps 
gums healthy. Next time gel gree-n Ktilynos 
wirh (ihltirophyll. New /</» tubes .u i iid. 


Vou etin'i fool the modern child abtiut 
lood. C.l'ST \R.D, for instance, has tti lx: of 
just the right thickmss, 
and what’s mure, it has 
to be IJKOW N AND 
POl.SON! “It’s got 
the best flavour, Mummy, 
and it’s more erL“.imy,” 
my chiklreii say. I think 
they’re right .ind I’ve 
tried most l^ramls. 1 like 
it, loo, hecaii.se it’s .st> 
fcNilproof to make, and for eo.uing dishes 
like irille it sets s<i beautifully .tt/umlb. 
Summer sweets, stewetl fruit, ihey all need 
custard, so it’s wtirih getring ihc f/rst. In 
m\ view, that's llrown & Poison. 




BIRO CROSSWORD No. 5 


Solution to Punlo on Pas* vii 


^.CROSS; 3, Tunic; 8, 
11. MuIIdi 12. Wickat: 


Vigour; 9, Raglan; 
: 13. Monarel: 16. 


10, Igloo; 
Rampant; 


27, Hearsay; 30, Acacia; J2, Tackle; 33, Prior; 34, Pounce; 
35. Equine; 36, Rebel. , „ . 

DOWN: I. Virago; 2, Doping; 3, Tripper; 4. Nile; 
5. Crowbar; 6, Egg cup; 7, Tavern; 13, Mecca; 1C Nubia; 
15. Lisle; 16, Reach; 17. Amasa; 18. Tommy; Tli-Scrapw; 
23, Kestrel; 2S, Victor; 26. Racing; 28. Recoup; 29, All- 

















0 the British People 
on the occasion of the 
Coronation of Her Majesty 
Queen Eli;(abeth II 





the Watchmakers 
of Switv^erland 
send their greetings 





FASCINATING READING IN THE JULY ISSUE 

There's plenty for you to look forward to in the next issue — below, we give you a 
preview of some of the important features that will he appearing in the July issue 
of The Reader's Digest. You can make sure of getting your copy of it, and the 
succeeding issues too, by placing a standing order with your newsagent now. 


Marriage has Improved. “ Ii in high time 
that we look at what ia right with uiunriiige, 
rather tluin what ia wntiig with it," Huya 
Paul II. Lanilia. In thia pn>voi:ulive article 
he auggeata that we expect inure in marriage 
than ever before, that uur failurea are a 
measure of huw much wCvilemand friiiii it. 

Malenkov : The Machine That Walks 
Like a Man. What do we know of the new 
ruler of Huaaiu, anil what does lie know of 
U.4 ? Antire Viaaon gives the known facta of 
his career — and eatiinutca what the West 
might expect from thia powerful example 
of the new " Soviet Man,'’ grown up without 
any link with pre-revolutionary days. 

Common Sense on Summer Sun. What 
are the iacta about the sun's rays ? Why 
can you get burned worst wiieii you're out 
of the sun ? What’s the principle on which 
suntan oils, creams and lotions work ? 
Sensible advice on tunning—^and the must 
up-to-date medical views on its health value. 


He Carried Hope In His Saddlebags. 

250 years ago, John Wesley was born—and 
from his followers the largest Protestant 
denomination bas grown. The amazing life 
of the frail student who always preuchoi 
three times a day, often rode 60 to 70 miles 
a day, lived to 88 on this rigorous iliscipline. 

What the Doctor Can Do About 
Alcoholism. Unre reganled us a hopeless 
problem, more and more, today, alcoholism 
is looked on by doctors as a treatable disease. 
Now there's a remarkable anti-alcohol drug; 
there's a new conception of alcoholism as 
resulting from glandular deficiency; it all 
adds up to new hope for the hopeless. 

What is the Limit of Your Mind? True, 
top limits of intelligence are probably fixed at 
birth—but science is discovering most of us 
never list; half the mental resources we’re 
born with. What recent studies reveal about 
mysterious workings of the niiud, 6 ways 
you cun striftchyour mental pnuers. 


ALSO many other enthratliiif'Jeatiirea, inc/utling: ** The Day Uie Clowns Crier/’'; “Mighty 
Mouse Guards America "; “ Inside Nowhere ”; ** The Obsirejierous Ihvls of Hummel " Catme 
into My Garden ’’. 


ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT TO RESERVE 

The Reader’s Digest for you regularly 
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CROSSWORD 


HoJi 


CLUES ACROSS 

3 This garment can bo turned 
and be not out In cut (5) 

8 A few go to an ancient city 
with considerable energy (d) 

9 Crimean lender gives stylo of 
coat (6) 

10 Those moving into It might 
think a house-warming de¬ 
sirable (S) 

11 Medium used by painters, of 
flrat degree C6) 

12 Is there this sort of gate at 
Ix»rds ? (6) 

13 At Crufts this would certainly 
be regarded with mixed feel¬ 
ings 17) 

16 Position In whic.h to see an 
animal show signs of breath¬ 
lessness ? (7) 

19 Cross country runner often 
rather weedy looking rS) 

20 If this Is spotted It may bo 
given a shaking and thi-own 
out (4) 

21 Country establishment for 
distant number (4) 

22 When business is this there Is 
evidently a this beheaded of 
It fro 

2« A vice originating with 
caviare ? (7) 

27 What comes from listeners In 
the hay Is not evidence i7) 

10 An olfnlr of many branches 
started tay two ll.A.P. mcrr(O) 

12 Form of collar. u.spd In point 
saving (6) 

13 A llrsC loader of many bml hers 

r.'ii 



'M Jump with III tie mom than a light' weight (Ot 
15 lli)r,sev descrlpilon ini-hidea one of ll\u (fi) 

MS Maybe he won't take I he orders <ir t'lc man 
who geLs the commission (.'u 


13 Where tho kaaba stands (5) 

14 A very gruid baker's ellurt turns up here In 
Africa tfi) 

15 This thread is In more than a yard up (5) 


CLUES DOWN, 

1 Iliirsc play in the beginnings of violence 
would just accord with her temper (b) 

2 At a greyhound (rack would sucking a pin 
In one of the runners be us bad as using a 
drug? (6) 

3 Perhaps ho ought to save his outing 1‘ur the 
fall (7) 

4 If this river wuro curtailed It would 
vanish (4) 

0 liong narrow Iron alfnlr for birds to drink 
In V (7) 

6 Suitable trophy for a ctininpion ben (3. 3) 

7 Barri'd building state has part in (U) 


til Part ul a river of importance to boxers (5) 

17 Confession of foolishness lo aeeiimiilatc (3) 

18 This sort of gun Is iiuite unsulLcd for a 
small boy, ivally (51 

22 It is for the sole use of enllcrs i7) 

23 lllrd that Includes mixed trees i7) 

25 Unfortunate name for the boy who Is always 
last . . . ((!) 

21) ... in this snort for e.vnnip1e (Gt 

28 Urea!' a hotii'l up to make good l(is.-<es (G) 

2!) An e.\ccllent lish is In bad hcallh (G) 

31 Mischievous child to have on one's family 
tree? (4) 


'Bi 


Soltiiioii lo ihi’ Biro Crcs^u'orJ is on Pogc 3 

re with the world-wide service 


HKil II. 


/• T*' No I tern 

^iiure’s no doubt whatsoever about the superiority ot the new Biro 
“Controlled Flt)\v” refill now on sale, l-'sens are agreed that it gives ballpoint 
pen writing a new ease, greater clarity and a delightfully resilient action. The 
new refill is fitted in all .Biro 7 and 11 pens. 
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■T arpOiNT^lNf 
TO TMI lATI 
«lNG CIOROI VI 
MOTOM car TVRI 
manuIaCTuRIHS 
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DUNl.Ol* ‘I'CJRT’ car tyres are desii^rK'd for the inotnri.st wlio 
is prepared to pay a little more for u tyre that is without equal 
for strength, trouble-free performance and Iona; mileaf^e. Like 
all other Dunlop car tyres it carries the famous Gold Seal, 
symbol of the latest and best in tyre - huildinj^ technique. 

DUNLOP FORT 






Here is a hair dressing with a new approach —a style all its own. 
Silvikrin Lotion with Oil controls your hair the whole day through, 
yet leaves it looking perfectly natu ral (that’s 
the secret of hairdressing in good taste!). 

It gives your hair the brilliance and gloss 
that come from vigorous hair health. 

Silvikrin Lotion with Oil is / 





the hair dressing of today I 


'/ 


Silvikrin 

LOTION WITH OIL 

HAIR DRESSING 


SO.I 


ix 




The sales MAHaGER buys a 


ConstU 


This car, he suys, has road-holding and 
cornering qualities tlial lake the tension 
out of driving at 70 m.p.h. It has a new suspension system so good that 
it reduces fatigue. And the ‘ over-square ’ u.h.v. engine, remarkabh- 
economicultorun,husa low strokc/bore ratio that adds years to its life. 
He sums up: all these qualities, at this price, make the Consul a new 
— a higher — cUiss of car! 



OVER-SQUARE* O.H.V. ENGINE 

• 15 CU. FT. BOOT SPACE 

< EASILY CLEANED IN 20HINS. 



> SAFETY-ALL-ROUND VISION 



FINGER-TIP GEAR CONTROL 



LARGE STAY4)PEN DOORS 


SO does the 

STORES BUYER 


Sill I isus everything about the Consul 
to her taste; its fresh and graceful 

lines, a sense of spaciousness on the bench .seals, the relincnieni 
of detail, the full-width parcel shelf, the cool elegance with which 
the car behaves in traflic. The Consul has brought her a class of 
motoring better than she has been able to alford before. 




CmsiU 


€470 PLUSP.T. € 190 . 19.2 



‘FIVE-STAR* MOTORING 
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A. Wandpr IJmlted 
*Ov.altlnr' MflniifEU’tui'ors 


-^ 

By Appointment 

to the late Kina George ^ 

d - 
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Jr Uatioqal (Lraditiot) 


I N this memorable year wc see anrain some ol’ the centui itss- 
old paffpantry that distinguislioH our island home. It is 
a national charaotnristio to rlinff to our traditions-to the 
tliin^.s we have proved w<jrth while. 

Since early this century the proprietors of ‘Ovaitinc’ have 
established for this delicious food beveratre a tradition of 
hijfh quality and value which is outstanding*'. As an 
enei'KizinK and sustaining djiytime heveraj?e - as a niKht,“Cap 
for helping to promote natural, restful sleep-‘Ovaltino’ 
stands in a class by itself. There is nothing like it. 

OVA.LXI1NE 

The m>Tlds most popular Ibod Beverag 

Prices in (Jt. Itritain and N. Ireland: 1/0, 2/6 and 4/6 


Reinrnibrr to ask for OVALTINE Hut or Cnid 
at CufeB, ilulhing PooIh or Milk llarB 

If you have not yui. tried 'Ovalt.iiu*' Cold you aro 
missing the hast of Bummer drinks. It is deliciously 
cool, refreshing and energizing . . . Just what you 
need on a warm, sunny day. 
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Binders for your 
Reader’s Digest 

J 3 ROBABLY, like many of our readers, you 
Jl already keep your old copies of The 
Reader's Digest. They contain so much that 
is of la\ting interest and value. 

Far the best way to keep your Digests is in 
these special library binders. Lach holds half 
a year's copies, so that the articles and stories 
you enjoyed reading can become a iwnminent 
part of your library -a store of interest and 
cnlertuinmenl that grows year by year. 

Order direct from us, enclosing chei|iie or 
postal order. Prices include postage in the 
United Kingdom. 



They laughed when 
I called my d og off , 



They were amazed 
when he sat down 
at my command. I 
then demonstrated 



"walking to heel'*, "sit and stay”, 
etc. Their admiration was com¬ 


plete when I told them that 7 
simple postal lessons hud taught 
me how to train him. 


You too can enjoy this complete 
understanding between man and 
dog. You will both make your 
contributions to road safety. 


TWO STYLES 


Jh grtVH, hanU\itnifly fimird in goUi, m ii/i twlul 
t lips fur 6 \.upiv\ uj ihc /'UiKuziw 



hi II plain red hindinn, ii I'l/i card fixing for 
(i cupies. title in iiohl on the hiiek 



AND AN INDEX FOR HANDY REFERENCE 
free on request 

To help you put your linger at mice on the article i>r 
sliiry viiu would like to read again, 'I he Reader's 
Digest puhlishes twice a year an .lulex of contents, 
which is yours Tor the asking. 

Just write to us on a poMcnrd, giving jour name 
and address, and wc will send you a copy Tree of 
ch.irge, every six months if you wish. Addixiss your 
posicurU to "Index"... 

The Reader’s Digest Associutiou Ltd. 

7, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 . 


CANINE 



DEFENCE 


10, Seymour St., London, W.l. 


ToI 
NATIOHALCANIHE DEFENCE LEAGUE j 

Foremost champion oF the day since 1891 
Please send Dog Training Prospectus. 

NAME 

ADDRESS .. 







Fly there in a big, 
comfortable, four-engined 

Clipper 

Pan Amcricun's many services to the Continent of Europe arc 
all carried in modern four-engined Clippers.* In thc.se large, 
luxurious airliners, you get more room and greater comfort. 
You are looked after by specially trained cabin attendants, who 
serve you complimentary meals at normal meal hours. And your 
flight crew, of course, has all the skill and experience that Pan 
American's history of pioneering has created. 

There are both First Class and ‘Rainbow’ Clipper Tourist 
services to many destinations. If you're (ravelling to any of the 
cities listed here, ask your Travel Agent lor particulars of Pan 
American services. You won’t regret it! 

PAN AMERICAN. 193/4 Piccadilly,LondQn.W.l.Telaphena Regant7292 

tails and nines are aha * on 
the house.’ 

AMSl'KKOAM HKIJSSCLS IIAMBLJKC OSI.Ot 

BFIKUT COLOGNE HELSINKI f SroCKIIOLMf 

MERLIN COPENIf ACSENt ISI'ANIIIIL SrU’llUART 

BREMEN OUSSELDOKK MUNiril VIENNA 

t lixtiuuve Sieeperrile *Iled-ienylh i'ayvuhiiir Service 

WorU’s most experienced alrlinm 

* Trade Mark, Fan American World Airways, Joe. 



Ctunplimenlary meals are 
Served an all serviivs. On 
first ela\s IHghls, cot k- 










A Vehicle of Information 


Cjtiod Policy 

Choosing a suitable l.il'e Assur¬ 
ance for your needs and iiiose of 
your deivndants can K' a i.iosi 
ditlicull business. That is why our 
booklet ‘How to Iv Well Assured' 
is well worth reading for a good 
deal of\uluuhle inforniation. Wh\ 
not write to us for a copy? 

All Sports 

It has Ix'cn written: 

"No 1 ( 0 inf nvis ('w'#" tutrili a rap 

/'or a ralioiiat man to plav. 
Into whith no actiJcni, no mi\hop 
Conlil powihlv finJ ii\ wa\ 

Ilut you need ne\cr he the loser if 
your person and paraphernalia 
arc insured by our Sportsmen's 
Policy. 

Fire Alarm 

An alarming thing about a fim 
on busine.ss premises is, after the 
lire, the increased cost of replacing 


equipment and stoek. Has your 
l-'ire Policy been adjusted accord¬ 
ingly? Adequate cover now is a lot 
more comfortable than sackcloth 
and ashes later. 

House for Sale 

If >ou arc thinking of buying a 
house wc have a booklet which 
can be of great use to you. 
Curiously enough it's called 
‘liuying a House.’ We will gladly 
send you one. 

P.S. 

If you would know more about 
any of the policies outlined here, 
if we cun provide information 
about any other particular policies 
or about insurance problems 
generally - pray make what use of 
us you wish. Our address is 1 King 
William Street, Department Q57 
London, r..C.4. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
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Miy ear Is sometimes obstinate 
And vMon'^ yo as U: should — 

But bnealcdown scoMds 

soon change to smiles... 

"Ah' Kensitas—that's good'” 

{Ktnsittis tht‘trt sht I sniuatlie t ciioiettt*) 
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OUR B6UEF,THE FINEST LEAF... 

KeNStTAS^rHATt OOOO! 





Thousands acclaim new 
Wisdom toothbrush 

Beats both bristle and nylon 


T iif. new Wisdom Flcxtroii has been 
on the market only a month or 
two. Yet already it has hundreds of 
thousands r>f enthusiastic users. And 
no wonder. 

Wisdom Flextron is a nc'v, inx- 
proved kind of nylon. It has all the 
advanta.^es of ordinary nylon (lasts 
longer, doesn’t break or i^o soj'i;y), 
pins the essential liveliness and snap- 
back of the finest natural bristle. No 
wonder Wisdom Flextron users are so 
happy with their new toothlxrushes ! 

I’lVK nia ADVANTAG F.S 

I’lextron gives you these five big 
advantages: 

I Flextron tufts are more lively than 
ordinary nylon—they pn»be into 
every hidden crevice. 

2 Flextron is liner than ordinary 
nylon, giving it the gentleness of 
bristle. \\’onderful for polishing ! 

3 Flextrtxn won’t wilt. Bend it as much 
as you like, it springs right back. 

4 I'lextron tufts can’t snap off with 
wear. And like the tufts in all Wisdom 
t€)f)thbrushes they arc penutmvntly 
anchnreti. 

5 Flextron maintains “new brusli” 
efficiency day in, day out. Your 
Wisdom Flextron brush will last much 
longer than any natural bristle brush, 
and at least as long as any ordinary 
nylon brush. 


WITAT IS “CORRF.CT SIiAPE”? 

“ Ccjrrect shape ” is the name used by 
Wisdom to describe the unicpic bend 
in the handle of every Wisdom tooth¬ 
brush. 'Fhis design is based on the 
findings of a recent survey among 
3,000 leading dentists, the majority of 
whom specified this shape. It makes 
correct brushing easier. 

ACT Nf)\v! 

Don’t neglect your teeth a day longer. 
Ciive them the care they deserve with 
a new Wisdom b'lextron. 

Recent dental survey shrxws that 7 
out of every 10 toothbrushes now in 
use neeil replacing. Be wise - -replace 
yours with a new Wisdom Flextron, 
the toothbrush with the greatest 
invention since nylon. 



Made by Addis Ltd-, of Iferifordt 
tctui made the world's first toothbrush in 1780 
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Tobacco man 


Here’s tobacco that scores ‘ all round the wicket 
Your first pipe of craven tells you why men who 
demand a luxurious smoke and top value for money 
are faithful to this fine tobacco — year in and year out. 
Such fragrance and flavourj such cool, slow smoking. 

GIhmm today from thrao fino blonds 

Craven Alixture 4I7 an os.. Craven Umpire de Luxe 
Mixture 4/3 an os.. Craven Hnipire Curly Cut 4 4 an os. 

FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 


Here’s the Cleanest 
Coolest Shave yet! 

THE SECRET IS COLGATE’S 
RICHER «MENTHOL-BLENDED’ LATHER 

N o more choppy, painful sliavc-H! No slinging razor 
rush ! Because Colgate Lather is made froai pure, rich 
creams specially .blended with menthol, for a cleaner, 
cooler shave. Its richer, creamier lather gets right in and 
softens the toughest whiskers. Meanwhile the menthol in¬ 
gredient in Colgate begins its cooling action, it eases the 
tendcrest skins—leaves your face glowing with a cool re¬ 
freshing tingle. Ask for “mentholated” Colgate 
Lather Shaving Cream, today. You'll get 
the cleanest, coolest shave possible. 


A"*"*® 

It--- . 
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Colgate's richer, creamier 
lather is scientifically 
blentletl fur u 
cleaner, tooler .shave. 

I/sad. and 2/4.Jd. 




TYRES 


are so 

con sistently good! 

CAR TYRES • TRUCK TYRES • TRACTOR TYRES 
MOTOR CYCLE TYRES 


nix', .St 



A lasting DIAMOND SHINE 
with positively no rubbing! 


E very Aston Martin is turned out with j 
an appearance to match its perfor- i 
mance... that’s why Car-Plate is the car- I 
wax used for these line cars. | 

Onyaitr car . . and all cars ... Car-Flato gives 
the easiest, brightest shine uf all. Car-Flate is 
the quickest way and the surest way to get a 
perfect wax shine. Bur Car-Platc gives more 
than surface beauty ... it is complete protec¬ 
tion against sun, rain and grime. 

SO EASY, SO SURE 

just spread Car-Plate on a clean car — let dry 
and wipe lightly. I'hai’s all. TAtre is positively 
no rubbing. You wipe only to remove the haze. 
This reveals a glass-like wax surface. 

Once waxed with C/ar-Plate your car stays 
clean . . . stays protected . . . one waxing lasts 


JOHNSON'S 

CAR-PLATE 

From all garages and accessory dealers 
Gsr-Plate 5/-« tin. Carnu 3/- a bottle. 


and lasts, j ust wash and wipe occasionally to 
restore the diamond-shine. 

CLEAN BEFORE YOU WAX 

Remember Car-Plate is a wax not a cleaner. 
C!ontains no abrasives. Its sole job is to shine 
and protect. Car-Plate will not hide dirt. 
So clean your car super-irU-un before you apply 
('ar-Plate. Urdinary washing is not enough. 
Johnson’s Carnu is best for this cleaning job. 
It’s quick, sure, absolutely sale — removes 
every trace of grease, grime and dead-paint. 
Do this cleaning job properly and you are 
sure of a perfect (^r-Plate waxing every time. 
Water won’t penetrate it . . . dirt won’t cling 
to it. Try Car-Plate 
today for brightest pM 

shine, best protection. j 
One trial will convince 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



In ai)8uciation with NANCY SASSER 


ll 


Cotton's the thing fur every ucensiun this Coronation month—and 
what a I'tcwildcriiiK choice there is in the shops! I love cloudy or- 
>randic and crisp voile for summer dancing, plain poplin for tailored 
shirtwaisters, {.'inKhiinis and denims for the Ixrach. If you tan nicely, 
do consider a slim, sleeveless dress with low-cut Oark for day-into- 
eveiiinj» dates. It’s the newest thinn from Paris! 



I — I Flaming June can 

be chilly at niji'hts, 
and should a sum¬ 
mer cold ariaik you, 
treat it seriously 
and at c»nce. 'I'rtAr 
I ~ I /»■« AN AI)INS, an<l 

stop wcirryinf'. 

© They’ll scotch the cold before it jtels 
a hold! Anadin heats old-f.ishioned 
remedies in that // H»rks muth ftnlvr, and 
will often kill a cold at the start, li also dis¬ 
pels the headache anil pains that precede a 
real “snorter.” Anadm comes in the handiest 
little vest-pocket |v,icl{ that slides out one 
tablet at a time. And, by the way, you •.■.el 
no depressing after-etfects with Anadin! 


Now the long summer 
days are here the 
family needs a .eoflr/ “ 
hrrakjast . . . and there’s 
always time to serve 

o n'p:- mini, I y 
quaki:r OATS. 

They’re cooked, sm«»oth ^ 

aiul creamy, in just 6o 
see- iiuls! This favi>urite, 
ilaNoiiiiii! porridge (si famous for its 
energv-giving properties) is a/J eah-u—wme 
of It slicks to the saucepan . . . you mfie the 
pan clean 1 I-'or a change try (.Quaker Oats the 
Oanish way—straight from the jxickci with 
milk and .sugar added. (.Quaker Oats arc only 
(^■'d., large packet i pi, Ciet some todayl 


j / // A really lovely modern sink can make washing-up a ple-.isure instead 
of a de.idly task. Of just the right height, with cupboards or drawers 
, iinderneiith, and .idec|u.iie dniining sp.icc, it’s an invesiment in home- 

tjA ^“31 happiness . . . as every hLislT.ind should know! One of the li>west-priccd 

I ^ sinks I know is ihe \\ .\K\\‘ 1 (JK \V IV452 \ at (^24 iss. It’s 42 in. wide 

“ 5 °*‘ by iK in. deep bv <(> in. high, linished in cream enamel -i Iwauiiful job! 

I jl 'I'here is a choice ol stainless steel or vitreous enamelled Uips, and match- 

^ ; 1 ing ll(»or cabinets .md wall cupboards. Sw ihi* rantic in the Warwick 

' brochure! FREE, from me, AliMm (irevi 1 • Alhemsirlc Sircet, London, W.l. 



I’m SO pleased! I’ve 
got a FREE recipe 
hook fur you this 
month, full of nice 
things to make from 
COLMAN’S SI.M- 
OLIN.A. I'avourite 
cold sweet reci|>c of 
mine in it is (.V»flce Cream—<-xpeiisive- 
tasting but cheap to do, and like all dishes 
with Semolina in, mitrishing. ^'ou’ll liiid 
ntjvcl recipes ftir cakes, biscuits and savour¬ 
ies, also a quick bread sauce and an excellent 
marzipan icing I Ciet wise to the l»nm that 
(lolman’s Semolina is! Write me now for the 
FREE RECIPE BOOK. Addresb AUroii Grey, 
li Albemiirle Street, London, W,l. 




See your car a-gleam 
ami U'shine - polished 
bv that wonder cloth, 

NdLI'.nA. 1 think it’s 
a find so ilo many 
garages and public ser¬ 
vices. 'I'he N’ileda is 
just like an eNpe'isive 
chamois le.ither in 
looks, feel and per- 
formatiCL. Hut it /nsh inlinirely longer 
because it has no weak places, no Rigged 
edges, no wron.g side as the natural skin 
has. 1 /W/ mine -it never siillens—and 
grease, bleac'ies or detergents don't hurt it 
at all. Get one! Size 18 by 16 in., price 
6/1 id., at Bouts and major stoics. 



















If you could pluck your owu tea ... 


-tiiTB OF ALADDIN’S lamp . . . hey, 
efito! you’re in a land of sunshine, 
here tea is beinjir freshly plucked 
d processed. Have a cup of lea 
ere, and it will be the nicest you 
er tasted. Why? l'’or the same rea- 
n that you should ask your grocer 
r Brooke Bond tea—its supreme 
" eshness! 

' Brooke Bond have thousands of acres 
their own tea gardens—more than 
ny other firm of tea distributors in the 
Iforld. The tea is shipped from India 


and Ceylon in lined, sealed chests to 
keep its tea-garden freshness, is 
blended, packed and rushed direct to 
your grocer with all possible speed. 
What a difference that makes. 

Speediest service in the world 

Every week,/rcs/istocks are rushed to 

grocers in city, 

town and village ..^ Q r r. 

by the Brooke jul \ 

Bond fleet of *j** \ 

familiar little 

red vans. 


Wi 


w 


Brooke Bond 


to youp grocer FRESH oyery week 


Frksii IRA being delloered to a 
grocer bu llie Mile led van--a 
faniillar sight Ihroug/iuul the 
laud. Mot a maineiit (s lost. 


A.Mnll 


inunTr-wa'P* . p n. TIPS • DIVIDEND 
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An article a day of enduring significance, in condensed permanent booklet form 


Buckingham Palace 


ContJenseif from Ifommes ct Mondes Richanl ('oilier 


B i;cKiN<.n\M Palace, Irom which 
our yoiini* (^)uL*cn rides forlh 
on (Coronation Dav, is at once a 
mausoleum ol' imperial memories, 
an art gallery, an oHkc building, a 
ireasiirc house ol gold and silver, the 
heart of a gi(\it e’ommonweallh — 
and the home of a husy. alTeetionale 
family with children, tiogs, siarnp 
collections and servant problems. 

Because it is first of all a private 
dwellinu, few of the millions of ra.\- 
pavers who largely supporl it ever 
enter its gates. 'I'he onb part of the 
three acres of stately stone aiul glass 
which is open to sight seers is the 
Royal Mews, where every Wednes¬ 
day—upon application two weeks 
in advance—-visitors are shown 
gilded coaches and the sturdy horses 
which will draw the Queen in one 
of them from her palace to West¬ 
minster Abbey on June 2. 'Phe 
horses, specially chosen for their 


Ucfiind the scenes of the 600- 
room house that is home to the 
Royal Family 


strength and temjxrrament, are 
conditioned for large crowds and 
loud noises. At odd moments a 
|iortab]e gramophone, set up in the 
Mews, bursts into such music as 
Schubert's “Marche Militaire"; and 
gal.ixies of flags are suddenly low¬ 
ered and flajiped about the horses’ 
e.irs. To guarantee that things go 
smotilhlv on (Coronation Day, there 
have been numerous rehearsal drives 
;it dawn along the route. 

Despite oflicial .seclusion, glimpses 
of the intimate life of the Palace can 
be had from the oui.sidc. At dawn, 
when the Palace is .still but a bulky 
.shajx: against the paling sky, the 
whine of vacuum cleaners rises 
from the ground floor, where a squad 


Hohiuif's cl 3 toiiili‘s (May I'aris. 






' of charwomen have start¬ 
ed work. At six a police¬ 
man unlocks the Palace 
Gates. At 6.30 a milk 
van trundles through the 
Tradesman’s Entrance. 

Soon after that a delivery 
boy hicvcles in with the 
'Queen’s three morning 
papers. At 7.30 two 
special postmen, with 
“Buckingham Palace” in 
gold braid upon their 
lapels, deliver mail in 
snow-white bags that arc 
scrubbed once a day. By 
o’clock secretaries, 
and oflicc wt)rkcrs 
arc at their desks. The 
Palace day has begun. 

By the Queen is 
reading her mail in her 
sitting-room overlooking I British sovereignty. * - Allan a. MhIih*, i 

the Palace “■ardciis while i ^/'*'«/'/■' iSriki-r ami VVarburK) 

^ ■ I 

a kilted pipe major wails ' ---^ 

forth half an hour of bagpipe her letters from being sold, none of 
music under her window. The let- the.se is ever signed by the Queen, 
ters that {X)ur in are a cro.ss-section Elizabeth is a practical and exact- 
of her subjects and their problems, ing htjiisewife; she .spends part of 
The Queen, of course, has no jxjwer every morning with the Master of 
to interfere in matters outside her the Hou.sehold, Sir Piers Legh; with 
extremely limited jurisdiction, but the housekeeper, Mrs. Pergus.son; 
she can suggest and intercede, and and with the chef, Ronald Auhery. 
she does. Within 24 hours, in mo.st What .she decides then aflecls every 
cases, the Palace secretariat has sent corner of the establishment, 
back an answer on scarlet-crested 'I'hciugh dra.stic econtjmies were 
notepaper, couched in courtly made in the war and post-war years, 
terms: “The Queen has com- Buckingham Palace is .still in many 
manded me to send your letter to ways a white elephant. Of its fxxj 
the proper authority.” "ro discour- or more r(M)ms, a third are iinoccu- 
age autograph seekers and prevent pied almost the wIkjIc year round. 



/vy OUR standards of antiquity, Buck¬ 
ingham Palace is a fairly recent acquisition 
of the monarchy. In 1703 the Duke of 
Buckingham built a mansion on land that 
had formerly been a public entertainment 
ground. George III long had his eye on 
the hou.se because of it.s central location; in 
1761 he persuaded the Duke's heirs 10 sell 
him the property. Twelve of his 13 chil- 
iJreii were born there. (Jeorge IV spent 
more than ^Ykk),<x)() to make the huiltiing 
into a palace. William IV disliked the 
rambling structure so much that he re¬ 
fused to live ill it. He tried to foist it nlf 
on the Army as barracks and then on the 
government as a ifouse of Parliament, hut 
there were no takers. At the lime the 
youthful Victoria, then a girl of 18, itii- 
(KTiously decided to move into it after her 
accession to the throne in 18^7, Bucking¬ 
ham Palace was sim[)ly the [.cindori resi¬ 
lience of the reigning monarch. Ever 
since, it lias been the svmholic scat of 



BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
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Only during Coronation Week will 
many o£ the bedrcx)ms have guests. 
Its corridors—carpeted in crimson, 
with pile an inch thick—^total three 
miles. Queen Mary often told the 
story of how she was lost for three 
hours in this labyrinth, which is so 
vast that strange things keep turn¬ 
ing up. One recent find was a set of 
carpenter’s tcxds, unopened for 
nearly 200 years. 

No outsider ever sees more than 
a few of the Palace’s rooms. The 
majority even of the Palace stall sel¬ 
dom enter the lovely Thnnie Room, 
65 feet long, with while walls 
richly ornamented in gold; or the 
68-foot l^lnc Drawing Room, with 
its lapis-lay.uli pillars; or the green- 
draped Buhl Room, known as the 
Hospital Room. Here the little 
Duke of Cornwall was born, f<jr a 
royal crown is moulded into its ceil¬ 
ing, and tradition dating back to 
the birth of Edward tlic Black 
Prince decrees that every heir appar¬ 
ent must be born in a room where 
a crown adorns the ceiling. 

In the 150-foot-long, glass-roofed 
gallery hang the priceless Van 
Dycks and other art treasures— 
most of them the private property 
of the Royal Family. The royal 
children, C'harles and Anne, live on 
the second fl(K)r at the front, where 
they can sec all the processions and 
the changing of the CJuard. 

To its intimates the Palace is 
known simply as “Buck House.” 
Few of the other names which it has 
been called by its inhabitants have 


been so affectionate. King Edward 
VII, who grew up in it during his 
mother’s 40 years of grieving for 
Prince Albert, spoke of it as “the 
sepulchre.” Queen Elizabeth once 
called it “the house where you need 
a bicycle.” Her father. King George 
VI, named it “the icebox.” In spite 
of a recently installed oil-burning 
system, which eliminated the use of 
550 open fires and the labour of ten 
firelighters, the wind still whistles 
down the corridors, which arc often 
colder than out of doors. 

King CJeorgc V, who like others 
found the Palace ovcrlarge and 
underheated, tried to persuade the 
Ministry of Works to sell it to a 
hotel group. 'I’he value of the site 
was then apprai.scd at ^5,000,000. 
(It would probably be double that 
tcxlay.) But the deal fell through 
because the hotel promoters could 
not guarantee to preserve the out¬ 
ward appearance of the building. 

To keep this vast establi.shment 
clean and smoothly running re¬ 
quires some 200 servants, from the 
(}uccn’s Scouring Boy, who scrubs 
pans in the kitchen, to the Pages of 
the Prc.sencc, who attend Royalty in 
person. At one time, unless the 
candidate’s father already had a job 
there, it was harder to get on the 
Palace payroll than to enter Harrow 
or Eton. But today young people 
arc less attracted to a life of so much 
discipline and restriction. Palace 
servants have special perquisites, 
however, such as free doctoring and, 
for the men, two free lounge suits a 
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year. The Palace is called “one o£ 
ihe best employers of labour” by 
oflicials of the C’ivil Service Union, 
which has organized most of the 
Palace stall, and which holds regu¬ 
lar meetings in a nxHn iH>t 50 yards 
from where tin: Queen lias her 
dinner. 

The royal apartments are 
out of bounds to all but the 
36 or so servants on duty 
there. The rank and file of 
the Palace siafT meet Royalty, 
briefly, just before Christ¬ 
mas, when a long queue, 
arranged according to seni¬ 
ority of service, lines up to 
receive a handshake, a 
friendly word and a present 
from the Queen. Married 
staff often get lea sets, sheets 
or hearth rugs. The Queen 
usually shops for these 
presents hcr.self. 

Once a year, in the white- 
and-gold State Ballroom, there is a 
staff dunce. The Monarch comes for 
an hour, and dances with half a 
dozen of the staff who serve him— 
or her—most closely, and with 

either the youngest housemaid or 
the youngest page, while the 

orchestra plays waltzes, (Kilkas or 
valctas, a dance in which partners 
turn their backs to each other and 
bump—^gently. 

Although the Palace is situated in 
the heart of London, 40 acres of 
walled-in park, shrubbery, lawns, 
.trees and a lake make it seem, at 
some points', as remote and sylvan 



as if it were 100 miles from the city. 
The garden boasts a two-mile peri¬ 
meter walk, several hothouses, ten¬ 
nis courts, a sand pit for children 
and a fjo-foot swimming pool. 

Maintenance of the Palace is a 
never-ending task. Its lu.tiou win¬ 
dows require the cca.seless^ 
labour of ten men to wash. 
Whenever a room is left 
empty, even for a week, it is 
cle:ined, locked and not used 
again until after an oificial 
of the Ministry of Works 
has inspected it. Much of 
the cleaning requires special 
cejuipment, .such is the 12- 
focjt telescopic ostrich-feather 
dusters (only the delicate 
body feathers are used) for 
dusting the richly moulded 
ceilings. 

To guard against theft, 
and to make sure that after 
the cleaning evervthing goes 
back ju.st as it was, the Ma.stcr of 
the Ilou.sehold checks again.st a set 
of large-size photographs, which 
are scrapped whenever new furni¬ 
ture or a new lighting sy.siem is in- 
.stalled. Mf)st members of the Royal 
Family are lynx-eyed in such mat¬ 
ters, though none ccmld compare 
with Queen Mary, who tince com¬ 
plained that a .statue of Fdward VII 
had been moved five inches. The 
photographs proved she was right, 
though she had not been in that 
particular corridor for three years. 

Every other day an official of the 
clockmaking firm of Frodsham 
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calls to keep the Palace’s 300 clocks 
properly wound. The clock-winder 
may enter practically every room in 
the Palace ljy simply ojwiiing the 
door and saying “Frtxlsham.” 

] 3 y day and night, unceasing vigi¬ 
lance, mechanical as well as human, 
guards the Palace and the Royal 
Family. When the Queen is in resi¬ 
dence the fx;rmanent guard is never 
less than 74 men: 24 sentries from 
the Brigade of Ciuards and 50 police¬ 
men. Because they should know 
every face that presents itself at the 
gates, few of the policemen have 
been on this heat less than 25 years. 

One of these policemen’s main 
t:isks is the iirm hut tactful dissua¬ 
sion of cranks who nearlv everv dav 
try to gel into the l^ilace or want to 
see the Queen. Most are h.'rmless, 
like the R.A.F. olFicer who helieveil 
that he was Princess Margaret's 
fiance. One old lady has called at 
the Palace every day since the reign 
of lidward VII. She tips the hohhy 
on duty half-a-crown and entrusts to 

j 

him a sealed envelope with a jier- 
sonal message f<»r the sovereign. 
The mes.sage is always the same: 
“Cheer up--things could he worse." 

Within recent years only seven in 
truders have managed to get within 
the Palace grounds. 'I’wo were 
stiulents from Oregon in search of 
a place to spend the night. One was 
a man who .scaled a huilder's ladder 
for a het, and another an innocent 
passcr-by who wanteil to retrieve 
his hat, blown over the Palace w'all 
by the wind. No one has penetrated 


as far as the Royal apartments since 
Edward VII found a workman 
seated at an elegant mahogany desk, 
writing on Palace notepaper a letter 
which began—“Dear Mother, 
Plea.se note change (jf address. . . .” 

Once every night, at a time never 
announced beforehand, the sleeping 
Palace grounds suddenly echo to the 
tread of a swift martial proces.sion. 
First comes the (iu:irds’ drummer 
boy, carrying a hurricane lamp, then 
the lieutenant in command with 
two Ciu.irdsmcn, then the .senior 
sergeant. This traditional inspection, 
as impre.ssive-~wilh its swinging 
.shadows and half-lit forms—as a 
jxiinting by an old master, is known 
as the “Cirand Ron ml.” 

1'he soldier with the most dillicull 
j<)b is Corporal William Bacon of 
the Cold.siream (luards. As Royal 
I'lagmaster, he must keep the flag 
living from its stall 75 feet above 
the rool, from sunri.se to sunset 
whenever ihe Queen is in residence. 
His grealc.st enemy is the wind. 
Trailititmallv, the Roval Standard 
mu.st be kept flying out .straight, and 
the llagma.sler often spends hours, in 
all kindsof weather, discnlanglingil. 

The Royal Standard flies bravelv, 
* * 

and well it might. For it is the sym¬ 
bol of unity and dominion, of the 
alTection and pride which the Bril- 
i.sh people feel for the grave ami 
h:indsorne young woman who, this 
month, is to be crt)wned Queen of 
Creat Britain and Northern Ireland 
and of all her other realms and 
territories. 





Appointment at Entwetok 


By James Saxon Childers 


I II WAS YOUNG for a tcaclicr 
II back in the 1920s, and 
|Terhaj)s tliat is why my 
office was a meeting place where 
students came to talk about campus 
politics, football, books. We even 
read poetry, and I’ll never forget 
the afteriKKMi that Sarah Fenton 
read, “ ‘How do 1 love thee? Let me 
count the ways. . . ” She scarcely 

looked at the bo(jk: her eyes were 
on Joe Rivers. 

Sarah was small, her hair blonde 
and soft, and she looked at joe as if 
he were the whole world, joe watched 
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her while she read, and it was plain 
that he w(Jiild like to pick her u|) in 
his arm.s and carry her away. I never 
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saw a boy and girl more openly in 
love. 

Through that aiirumii and winter 
Sarah vvasagcKjd student, but in the 
spring her work fell olT and I spoke 
to her. She promised to try to do 
belter. 

( 3 ne morning I lectured on Robert 
Burns, and in mv talk 1 said some 
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persons criticized him because they 
believed he was not a moral man. 
I asked for charily for his morals and 
appreciation of his ptx'ms. My 
pupils listened closidy, quiet and 
still. Nothing so satisfies a teacher 
as to know he has done more than 
count the dry sticks of facts, that he 
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has lighted them and warmed the 
room with his teaching, so 1 was 
pleased as 1 went to my ollicc after 
the class. I’d been there only a few 
minutes when Jcx; Rivers fipened the 
do(jr. He was a big, good-looking 
farm boy. 

“0)mc in, Joe.” I reached for my 
pipe. 

He shut the door and locked it. 
Evidently something was wrong. He 
came over and st(X)d bv my ilesk. 

“You sort of got next lo me in 
class this morning,” he said. Ik- 
picked up a paper clip from ihe 
desk and started straightening it. “I 
want to talk to you. Maybe you can 
help us.” He was looking tkjwn al 
die clip, twisting it. “It’s all my 
fault.” His fingers tightened as if 
he would break the wire. “Sarah is 
going to have a baby.” 

He told me they never meant 
* 

anything like that to hjjijx.*n, even 
lo have a chance lo happen, but it 
had and they were in this fix. 

“We’d get married, if we could. 
But [ have no money and so we got 
to do something about it.” 

“Not nccessarilv,” I said. “If it’s 
)usl money, 1 can lend von a bit. 
And finding a iob shouldn't be 
hard.” 

“No!” He seemed almost angry 
that I should urge them to get mar¬ 
ried. '“We’ve talked about it a 
hundred times and we’ve made up 
our minds.” He glared al me, then 
blurted the real reason for his com¬ 
ing. “We thought you’d help us 
find a good doctor.” 


I laid my pipe aside. “No good 
doctor would do it, Joe.” 

That started him arguing again. 
His agony was plain. 

“Look, Joe,” 1 said, “how about 
bringing Sarah up here so the three 
of us can talk about it?” 

He .steadied himself, then nodded. 
“I’ll go gel her.” 

When they came in. Sarah’s face 
was flushed and she was holding 
Joe’s hand, tight. I gave her a chair 
and said, “Jfx: has told me. How do 
\ou feel about it, Sarah? Do you 
want the child?” 

“I'd l(jve to have him. But we 
can't." There was panic in her 
voice. 

“Let’s talk alioiit it,” I said. 

'I'iiey were married the next 
Saliirdav. 

Two months later Jtie came out to 
llie college and told me they’d bor¬ 
rowed some money and that he and 
Sarah were moving to another 
state. “We want to get away before 
the baby is born,” he .said. 

Later Sarah wrote me a carefully 
worded little note of thanks. 1 heard 
no more from them. 

October i8, 1944, was a beautiful 
day in the Pacific, a perfect day for 
Hying. The big plane’s destination 
was Saipan, headquarters of the 
U.S. 21 St Bomber Command, but 
wc were lo land and refuel at Eni- 
wetok. Besides the crew, 28 officers 
and men were aboard. 1 was .seated 
forward, reading some reports. 

“Excuse me. sir.” 
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A tall sergeant was standing in 
the aisle, pointing at my bag. “I 
saw your name, sir. Did you use to 
be a college professor?” 

I told him 1 had, and he grinned. 
“Well, you must be the one. I’ve 
often heard my mother and dad 
speak of you. I’m Fenton Rivers.” 

For an instant his name meant 
nothing to me, and then 1 realized 
that he was the son of Joe and Saiah. 

I held out my hand to him. “This is 
fine. I’m so glad you spoke to 
me,” I moved my papers and made 
a place for him. “Sit down and tell 
me about your mother and father 
and yourself.” 

Sarah was in good health and Joe 
was superintendent of a mill. Fen¬ 
ton said he was 19. He talked on as 
we flew towards Eniwetok, telling 
about his school, about fo(jtball. He 
liked the Air Force and hojx-’d some 
day-to be a pilot. 1 scarcely lieard 
him—I was back at ■college, listen¬ 
ing to this boy’s frightened mother 
and father telling me that their 
child should not be born. 

Finally he rose and said, “I’ll 
write Mother and Dad I saw you.” 

I turned to watch him walk with ■ 
quick strides down the aisle. This 
was the boy who almost never lived. 

I sat for a while gazing out of Uic 
window and then picked up my 
papers again. S(x)n I felt the plane 
turning and looked down at the 
white speck of an atoll in the ocean. 
It was Eniwetok, and we were 
' swinging in for a landing. 

The pilot undershot the runway. 


We hit hard, the impact staggered 
the plane and the Number 3 engine 
caught fire. We catapulted back 
into the air and travelled, tilted and 
twisting, above the runway until we 
hit again and tore off the right wing, 
skidding forward, the gas tanks 
blazing. 

I crawled towards the door but 
something was wnjng with my back 
and one leg. I lay in the aisle watch¬ 
ing the men jump out. 

The lire caught me and I knew 
I must reach the door. 1 dragged 
myself forward but not far enough. 
There was comfort and a strange 
|ieacc in lying still and relaxed, but 
once more the fire burned into my 
slowed-down mind and again 1 tried 
to crawl and couldn’t. 'I'hen I saw 
a man climbing back into the plane. 
It was Sergeant Rivers. He caught 
hold of me and shook me. I put an 
arm round liis neck and tried to 
hold on but it slid ofT. The last I 
knew, he was lifting me. 

I remember nothing else of that 
day or that night. When I came to, 
the next morning, I asked for 
Sergeant Rivers but he had gone on 
to Saipan. 

Recently 1 read a dispatch from 
Korea. C-apt. Fenton Rivers, who 
had shot down four enemy planes, 
had been killed in an air fight near 
the Manchurian border. That an¬ 
nouncement, and the fact that 1 
have changed the names that might 
identify the boy, makes the publica¬ 
tion of this story possible. 



A Great Mountie’s Great Case 


Condensed from Bluehool(^ 

T he murderers had confessed. 

The public expected an easy con¬ 
viction. What, then, had drawn the 
huge crowd to this session of the 
Supreme C\)iirt of Alberta at Ed¬ 
monton on August 14, 1917? 

One attraction, certainly, was 
Inspector “Denny" LaNaiize, 
handsomest and most [lopiilar 
oilicer in the Roval North-west 
Mounted Police. But the real centre 
of attention was the prisoner, the 
first Eskimo to be brought to trial 
in a white man’s court. 

The culprit and his accomplice 
could not speak a word of Faiglisli. 
They did not know the meaning of 
an oath, though they agreed, Es- 
kimo-fashion, to “sjx’ak straight and 
not with two tongues.” As stolidly 
as they would have recounted the 
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killing of a seal, they told how they 
had slain two missionaries, hacked 
them up and eaten their livers. 

Inspector LaNau/e had spent 
more than two years covering 6,000 
miles by dog team and boat to track 
down the culprits. His exploit is 
still a favourite story round camp¬ 
fires along the Mackenzie and in 
igloos far out on the polar ice. For 
LaNauze was the first ofliccr to 
bring justice to the Arctic. 

Loneliest and most inaccessible 
of the rivers of the C'aiiadian North¬ 
west, the C'oppermine wanders 
through several hundred miles of 
dreary tundra, passing the Dismal 
Lakes on its way to the Arctic 
Ocean. In these forlorn reaches, tKe 
missionaries met their death in No¬ 
vember 1913. 
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Few white men will remain in 
these desolate wastes unless sus- 
tained by an ideal. But the Oblatcs 
of Mary Immaculate are the shock 
troops of the Catholic Church. Mis¬ 
sion by mission, they had been 
pushing their way north. Several 
missions had tried to convert the 
Eskimos. Then in 1911 Bishop 
Breynat, head of the Oblatcs in 
Mackenzie District, selected for the 
task Father Rouvicre, a rugged 
mountaineer from the Cevennes in 
France, and Father LeRoux, a 
scholarly young Breton. 

For a time things went well. 
Then the Eskimos, in their search 
for game, moved north to the Arc¬ 
tic Ocean. The mi.ssionaries went 
with them—and were never heard 
from again. 

In 1915, near the Dismal Lakes, 
one of the North-west's outstanding 
woodsmen, D’Arcy Arden, spotted 
an Eskimo wearing a [iriest's sur¬ 
plice. Examining the garment care¬ 
fully, he saw a bullet hole. 

To the almost hopeless task of 
Ending the missionaries or their 
slayers the Mounted Bolice assigned 
Inspector C-harlcs Dccring La- 
Nauzc, a French-Irishman with 
immense vitality and a vast know¬ 
ledge of the North. 

LaNauze took with him a cor¬ 
poral, a constable and an Eskimo 
interpreter. At Ffirt Norman they 
loaded a shallow-draught boat with 
supplies to last two years, and 
.hcaaed for Great Bear Lake. 
Against the* swift, icy current of 


Great Rear River progress was .so 
slow that at night they could look 
back and see their last camp. 

When the bitter Arctic winter set 
in, LaNauze and his men holed up 
along an arm of the lake. At the 
first hint of spring they set out on 
dog sleds over a diHicult terrain 
cluttered with huge blocks of ice. 
Often it was necessary to beat out 
a trail and then go back for the 
supplies. Bui by the end of 
April 1916 they reached the Arctic 
Ocean. 

I'lierc Inspector LaNauze met 
Corporal Bruce, wlio had been sent 
along the coast from I lerschcl Is¬ 
land tr) work on the case. Bruce had 
accumulated more evidence, includ¬ 
ing a cassock witli Rouviere’s name 
on it; but he had not learned anv- 
thing about a murder. 

Fatientiv LaNauze and his in- 
terpreter went over the ground 
themselves, village by village, tent 
by tent—cpiestioning the Eskimos 
repeatedly, giving them a chance 
to trip themselves up. But there was 
never a break in their avowals of 
ignorance about the missionaries. 

Then one day an Eskimo looked 
at llavinik, the interpreter, and 
said: “Didn't you work with the 
while man Stefansson?” 

“Yes.” 

“I heard about you from my 
cousin, who was with him.*’ 

The atmosphere began to thaw, 
llavinik resumed his questioning of 
the group. LaNauze, watching, saw 
that he was l^eginning to tremble. 
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Suddenly he turned to LaNauze 
and said: “1 got him. Priests killed 
hy Eskimo, all right. These (people 
very, very sorry. Write down these 
names—Sinnisiak and Uluksuk.” 

Siimisiak was busily making a 
bow when the M(jiiiuies caught up 
with him. He shuddered with fear 
when his eyes met those of the 
police, expecting to be killed on the 
spot. 

During the questioning that fol¬ 
lowed, the tent filled with friends 
and relatives of the culprit. !*\>r a 
time LaNair/.c and his men feared 
they wcmld suffer the same fate as 
the priests. 

Hut when the Eskimos saw that 
the white men were nf)l gtiing to 
wreak vengeance op Sinnisiak im¬ 
mediately, the elders spoke u|). “It 
is right that Sinnisiak should go 
back with the while men,” they 
said. 

Uluksuk, the accomplice, was 
picked up si>on aflerwurtls. 

Exattl\ what hap^iened between 
the two liiskimos and the mission¬ 
aries.? We have o-nly the Eskimos’ 
account. 

At the beginning the I'Lskimos 
were kind and hospitable. As is 
their custcjm, they shared what they 
had and expected t<j share what 
others had in return. Hut when the 
caribou grew scarce, )H*ojde were 
hungry, nerves were stretched to 
the breaking point. 'J’he last page 
of Pather Rouviere’s diary, picked 
up at the scene of the crime, con¬ 
tains the despairing entry: “Disil¬ 


lusioned by the Eskimos. What 
shall we do?’* 

The priests had shared a tent 
with Kormik, a medicine man, who 
resented their competition. Driven 
by hunger, Kormik’s wife helped 
herself to the priests* dwindling 
stock of provisions. Then Kormik 
t(M>k Father LeRoux's rifle. In the 
North, taking a man’s rifle when 
starvation 'threatens is tantamount 
to a death .sentence. 

Father LeRoux demanded the re¬ 
turn of the rifle and the villagers 
liecamc wildly excited. Enraged, 
Krirmik leaped on the priest and 
tried to kill him. Wiser heads pre¬ 
vented this, but the Fathers were 
}x:rsuaded to leave. 

'rhe Fathers were ill and weak 
from lack of fcxid. They did not 
know die way back. Some 25 miles 
up the river in a blinding snow- 
.storm they met Sinnisiak and Uluk¬ 
suk. I’he I'athers told them to help 
pull the sled. Hut the Eskimos 
wanted to gti back to their village. 

“1 had ice in mv boots and 1 was 
free/.ing,” declared Sinnisiak at the 
trial. “1 did not know when I 
would see mv people again. Every 
time the sled .stuck, Father LeRoux 
pulled out the rifle. 

“ ‘I think they will kill us,’ I .said 
to Uluksuk. ‘I will try to kill 
them.’ ’’ 

So, watching his chance, he 
stabbed LeR<jux in the back. 

“You finish olT this one. I’ll get 
the other!” he shouted to Uluksuk 
as Father LeRoux toppled forward. 
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Reluctantly Uluksiik drew his seal 
knife and slabbed the priest again. 
Siniiisiak [)iekcd up the rille and 
fired twice at l^alher Rouviere. 'Hie 
Kskinios hacked ()[)en ihe InKlies 
of the priests and ate their livers, 
to keeji the while men’s spirits 
“from getting up again.” 

So died lean-Uaplisle Rouviere 
and (j.ibriel L-eKoux, a lew miles 
above bloodv l-'alls in die Barren 
Lands, marurs to their faith. 

LaN.ui/e look his prisoners ;ind 
IC.skimo witnesses out liv whalelio.it 
from Ilersehel Island, b'roni Peace 
River ihev travelled bv tr.'iin to Kd- 
monlon, where their arriv.il caused 
a .sensation. At no lime were die 
prisoners shackled. 'l'he\ looked <)n 
their Mountie guards as die (nil\ 
link with their hie in the- North, 
and f(jllowed them around with 
pathetic tle\oli<*n. 

During the trial the people of 
Kdmonlon became convinced that 
these aborigines could not jiossiblv 
untlerslaml the gravils of their 
crime. 'Phe tide of pofiul.ir smii- 
palhv began to turn in tlKir lav our. 
Bv the lime the three-dav trial was 
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over, half ol lulmonltin was 
clamouring for accjuittal. Bishop 
Brevnat himself gave an example of 
coiTijiassion by suggesting that after 
lonviction the .mthorities show 
clemency. Although his own spirit¬ 
ual sons had been murdered he 
pleadctl, almost in C'Jirist's own 
words: “Forgive them, for they 
know not wdiat they do.” 

The iurv was out a sunirisinglv 


short time, and came in with the 
verdict: “Not guilty.” 

The first person to break the si¬ 
lence was ('hief justice Marvey. 
“tjentlemen,” he informed the 
jury, “you have not done your 
diilv.” 

C)nly one K.skinio had been tried 
f ir the murder of one priest. After 
a change ol venue, the case was re- 
• ijiened in (’.algarv. This rime the 
jurv brought in a verdict oi guiltv, 
“with the strongest possible recom¬ 
mend.ition lor merey.” The (lover- 
nor-Cicneral (.(anmuted the death 
sentence to imjiristjniiient at F'on 
Resolution iiiulei the sur^cillancc 
of the Mounted lV)licc and the 
Oblate I'.ithcrs. 'I'liey were released 
in 

'I bis ex.imjilc ol tin* while man’s 
airness spre.id all o\er the Arctic, 
hit even loil.ii it is not gencrallv 
•wiiown that it was liispectfjr Deiim 
aiNau/.e who w.is m.iiiiii responsi- 
>le lor this h.ipj)\ oulsoine and lor 
till- p.icitving elicit it had on Lski 
inos throughout the North. 

I > 

L.iNau'/.e h.ul given the n.itives a 
prelimiii.irv hearing on the Arctic 
('oast. I le h.id oblaiiieil from the 
act used .m account ol the crime 
which bv its Irankness proved how 

little the\ understooil its gravity. 

* • ' 

Anvone venturing into the Ooji 
pcrmiiie region a few years later 
would have lound th.il La\au/.e's 
fairne.ss ji.iid olf. It was now .sale 
for Oblate mis.sionaries to carrv on 
the work for which F'ather Ron 
viere and F'ather I„eRoux hatl died. 






Love That Laud! 

Coiiclcii.'icd I rum 'I'hc LjikI 
ffyyf Stuart 

Y FATHER, who Ikis livul :ill his 
.'i. life in ihe hills, never re;iil 
nnylhiiii* iihoiii soil eonserwilioii. 
lie Liiniujl rend. 1 never he.iid him 
use the word “eonservalion." 1 
doubt lh:il he would know what il 
meant. 1 le c.ills it “[>erieetiiv’ tlic 
kind.'' And now il anvone sl.irted 
lo reail to him about how to protect 
the land, he would mterrujU: “1 
did that 50 ve.irs aL>o." 

h'or ^5 years, ever since I was hii; 
enough to tag at his heels, 1 coiiltl 
vi)uch lor that. I le hatl ilone every- 
ihing I’ve reail about soil conserva 
lion, and more. 

In sjiite of his not being .ible to 
read lKK>ks, he has reatl the sui t ace 
ot the earth, in every slope, hollow, 
creek bottom, on every piece of ter¬ 


rain he has walked in his day and 

time. He has loved the feel of the 

soil in his hand. lie has almost 

jx.*tted the earth beneath him as if 

it were somethimi to be fondled. 

£» 

When he bought the lirst and 
only land he has ever owned, 50 
acres of hill land, half of it was con¬ 
sidered worthless. 'The slopes that 
had been cleared were streaked with 
gullies deeper than a man’s height. 

1 used to pole-vault from one side ot 
a gully to the caher with a ib-foot 
pole. Nf)W, no one would kn(»w that 
the earth hatl ever been scarred by 
deep, iigly wiuinds. I'or this land 
grows lour crops of lucerne each 
season and a mowino machine rolls 
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sinoothlv over it. 

When we were cullinii trees to 
build a home tin this tarm h'ather 
s.ivetl the branches and the treetops. 

1 le laid this brush down in these 
scars, putting the tij)s uphill. “When 
the water comes down the uullv," 
he s.iid, “the st)il it carries will catch 
in this brush. 'The gulK will .soon 
till up." 

We seldom put stones in these 
gullies, it we diil, we put them 
down tleep, so they wtnild never 
W'ork to the top and be a menace to 
the plough. 

Nature did wonders where we 
piled thi'^ brush, edging in with her 
sediment wash, trving to heal the 
uiilv scar, h'or a year or two we 
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ploughed aroi'.nd these deep gullies 
so that the soil went over and into 
the brush. We hauled wagons of 
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oak leaves frotr tlic woods and 
spread them over the places where 
the brush had sunk. VVe pushetl in 
more soil from tlie sides, healing the 
great scar, and then started plough¬ 
ing over. We reunited the earth’s 
skin, leaving it witluait a blemish. 
This was the wav we handled the 
gullies that were iVom live to 15 leet 
deep. 

^’he little gullies, up to five teet, 
were easier to handle. When we rc- 
cleaied land we put all the brush 
and briers in them. 'I'he briers 
formeil an excellent interwoven net¬ 
work to hold the wash and sediment. 
And bv doing this we clearetl the 
land and hlled the gullies at the 
same time. And all we [uit intf) 
these ilitches fertilized the earth, 
cemented the brtjken skin and held 
it together. 

We had some ditches started 
along the cattle aiul sheep paths in 
our pastures. And here is what we 
did. If the land was rough and we 
couldn’t mow the briers and sprouts 
with a mowing machine, we used 
mattocks .uul scythes. W'e jilaced 
this cut brush anil brieis along these 
paths. Caittlc and sheep wouldn’t 
walk this way ag,iin. Soon these 
cuttings gathered w,ish anil sedi- 
ment and the path u^as covered over 
and the land was healed. 

Never did 1 see my father drag a 
plough up or down hill and leave a 
mark that would start a ditch. When 


he had to cross a slope to get to the 
tobacco field, he would drive his 
team ahead and carry his plough. 
He was that carekil with the land. 

Another thing he did all of his 
life was to follow the contour of the 
hill with his plough. 'I'hese hills 
didn't erode for my father; he never 
gave them a chance. 

'L’oday agriculture experts recom¬ 
mend that we farm corn on our 
level acres, sow our hill slopes in 
grass anti use the ujilands ftjr pas¬ 
ture. My father learned this long 
ago. It was a matter of “horse 
sen.se” to him. 

'To this (lav, mv father uses a 
sledge t(i haul tobacco, h.iy, fodiler 
down a hill slo|>e. 1 le will not use 
a W'agon becau.se the wheels cut 
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deep and help to start ditches. 
Sledge runners slide over the earth 
and harillv leave a trace. He will not 
drag logs straight dowm a hill tin 
less the ground is fro/en. Old log 
roads .ire another gooil wav to start 
erosion. And if n.iiure with a boun¬ 
tiful rain, a freeze or a thaw breaks 
the land's .skin anywhere, he inime- 
diatelv does .something about it. 

Although he is yo, my father still 
practises his prevention of erosion. 
He can’t understand whv eserybodv 
hasn't “pertected the lanil.” He 
wonders why more people didn't 
u.se a little “horse sen.se” to keep all 
their topsoil from wa.shing away. 
My father loves the k.nd. 



Hat^e you loo1(cd into yourself lately? Perhaps your idea of how to 

get ahead is out of date 
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(jiKT 'rnAT PROMOriOX 


Condensed from Collier s 
WAY It) j>ct iilic.u! in lllf 

world is i:li:m);ini>. With 
])syt‘ht>!()i>it;d tests :iikI “cviiliKitiiMi 
interviews," hii^ companies .ire 
now detenninin«> not only how 
^ood :i rn.in is at liis joh hiii how 
^oinl he is us a person ,ind whal 
he cm develop into. I'inin*' Mjii.ire 
[)e^s inlt> st]ii:ire h«>les is in) Icjiii^er 
enough. 'I’he triek is to lind out 
wh.il kind ol wuotl the pe*; is m:ule 
of, what tpialily, how dural)le. 

"We are lotikiim hevoiul the olil 
itle.i ol [Promotion," sa\s Dr. H'aller 
1 ). Woodward, p.svehialrist at the 
American (Ivanainitl (io. "We are 
lix)kini> low.irds a m.m's lonu term 
progress. We want to develop men 
who can lit into fiiUire v.icaneies, 
take jobs that don't even exist 

. A 

vet. 

rhis new ap|)it)ach is based not so 
much on how well a man t>r woman 
I an ill) a particular joh hut on how' 
m.iture aiul well inleurated he or .she 

r% 

IS. Alter all, the inainsprinj»s of jier- 


Howard Whitman 

sonalitv supply the incentive, in 
teurilv, \iuour and enthusiasm a 

i“ j i” 

[)erson hrini^s to his work. 

A siuilv hv C'haniller I lunt cover- 
# # 

inU So,ooo cleric.il and ollite woik- 
er.s in yU ct)mj).mies, .m.ihses the 
reasons whv peoj)le .ire not pro 
moled. Lack of skill .iccoiints for 
lailv 2.| jier cent oi the ircaihle. Per 
Siinality failintis -l.ick of initiative 
anil ambition, c.irele.ssness, non co- 
oper.ilion, laziness .iccoiint lor 7^) 
per cent. 

'I'hese personalitv l.iilinus can Ik 
ohservei! in surl.ice behav'oiir. Put 
lod.o's personnel experts listen also 
lor deej)er rumblings, l.el’s .sa\ die 
manauemenl is considering Mr. A 
tor [iromotion to loreman. 'I'o lind 
out what kind of director of other 
men Mr. A will be the personnel 
expert a.sks a ‘‘rese.iling situation’' 
ipiestion; 

“.Supj)ose one of vour men has 
been late twice in the pa.si ten days. 
Kach lime \ou spoke m him about 

^5 
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it ;md received liis assurance that he 
would he on lime m the future. This 
morning he is laie .igain, and an im¬ 
portant jol) has been held up. What 
would vou do about thi.s m.in?” 

“I’d lire him” or “I’d give him 
another chance” is the wrong an- 
.swer. “I’d find out whv he was late’’ 
is the riiihl answer. 

iT* 

'fhe man may have been late be- 
cau.se his wife was suddenly taken to 
hospital or for another emergency 
reason. 'I'o ask him about it shows 
an even, judical temperameni in .i 
provoking situation. The man can 
be tired or forgiven after the facts 
are known. 

Dozens of cjuestions in today’s 
person.ilitv tests h.ive no right or 
wrong answers, lint each answer 

ti 

adds another brush stroke to a jx;r- 
son’s ])ortr.iit. Kxamples; 

On meeting someone, ilo vou 
wait for the other fellow to say hello 
first ? {hostility) 

Are you hurt if someone fails to 
return y our call : {inferiority jeehngs) 

Would vou rather make a deci 
sion yourself or gel someone to help 
you make it? {seii<e of utleqiuK'y, 
confidence) 

W’oLild you speak up or let the in 
cidcnl pa.ss if .someone pushed 
ahead of yon in line? {a^^rcsswe- 
nesi, assertii’eness) 

Is it hard lor vou to say no to a 
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salesman ? (sug^estihility) 

If a man .savs it is not hard for 
him to .sav no to a salesman he mav 
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not make a.gtxxi salesman him.self. 
Checking with control groups has 


June 

shown that t)o jier cent of succcs.sfiil 
.salesmen find it hard to .say no to 
another .salesman. 

After the batteries of tests comes 
the evaluation interview--heart of 
the .scientific approach to [iromo 
lion. Thi.s is ju.st talk, but extremely 
skilled talk. 

In C’.leveland. at We.stern Re.serve 
University’s Personnel Research In 
.slilule, I sat in at an interview held 
tor the .Solar Steel C'orjioration. I’he 
interviewers were two ps\chologist.s. 
Dr. I ?.rwm Taylor, ilireclor of ilie 
in.slitute, anti 'fheoilore Kunin. I'he 
subject was a .Solar .Steel employee. 
Mr. X. Dr. 'fas lor had said to me in 
advance. “I intentionallv will not 
introduce vou. I bis is to be a ‘stres.s 
interview,' and your unexplained 
pre.sence will add it) the .stress.” 
Alter half a tiozen tjiie.slions the 
stress was turned on. I )r. TaN lor .said, 
“Mr. X, I’ll pi.IV the role ol a cus 
tomer, who lor some reason has 
stopjietl doing bvisine.ss with vonr 
company. Vou base to win the busi 
ne.ss back.” 

Mr. X: I liaven'l had an ortler 
from \(>u lor some time. Is anvihine 
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wrong? 

Dr.'fay lor: No, nothing’s wrong. 

Mr, X: W ell I mean, we l<K)k 
care ol yon when .steel was shorl. 
dithi't we? 

Dr. 'f.ivior: Do vou think I’m 
/ • 

under obligation to vou? 

Mr. .X; I wouldn’t .say that. I jnsl 
mean we trjok good care of you. 

Dr. Taylor: You made a proln 
on every ton, didn’t you? 



Why 'DIDN’T YOU GET 

Mr. X: All I mean is, I’d like to 
be fair about this thing. 

Dr. Taylor: Oh, ihcn you think 
] m being unfair! 

Mr. X: C^h no. Thai’s not what 
I meant. 1 ju.sl ilioughl—well, steel 
might be short again some lime. 

Dr. Taylor: Arc you threatening 
me t 

Poor Mr. X iiad consider.ible 
cijlour in his cheeks by now, and just 
when I thought he’d blow bis top 
Kuniii came to the rescue by taking 
die interview up .imnlier path. 

The interview lasted two hours 
and covered everything from lile 
history and joi) historx to hobbies 
and ;unbilions. I'here were no an- 
swers to many of the “stress” ijiies 
lions; tliey were fraineil expressly. 

.IS Dr. Tayh>r put it. "to get Mr. X 
in deep—:iiui then gel him in 
lice per,” 

I'he purpose of the .stress le.si is to 
evaluate the man’s re.soureetiilne.ss, 
to see how much it l.ikes to throw 
him oil bidanee. to see wh.it his 
i|uilting point is, to test hi.s adroit 
ness in handling p'-ople in imjios 
sible situations. 

When the results of the tests and 
the interview have been collated 
recommendation is matle ior or 
against the man’s promotion. .Sure 
to be mentioned are the s.nne traits 
o( character which interested em- 
l>loyers in grandpa’s da\--but 
e va 1 iia ted .seic'iiIi I tea 11 y. 

Take the trait of ihoughifiilne.ss 
versus interest in overt aeiivity. 
IXychologi.sls lind that the man who 


THAT PROMOTION? ly 

is a biton the introvert side makes a 
lx;tlcr sujxjrvisor than the extrovert, 
becau.se the extrovert “is so busy 
interacting with his environment 
that he is a poor observer of others 
and of him.self. He is probably not 
subtle and may be lacking in tact. 
Medislikes relleetion and planning.” 

'I'he trait of aggres.siveness h.is 
long figured in gelling a man to the 
top of the ladder. A companv chair¬ 
man tells the i)oard, “We want men 
who will tackle the jobaggre.ssiveiv.” 
Yet we condemn aggre.ssivene.'is in 
such common remarks as “Don’t 
push other people around” and 
“Don’t try to get ahead bv stepjiing 
onolhev jieople’s toes.” An;iggressiye 
person often finils himself disliked. 

'I’he personnel p.svehologi.sl comes 
up with the .inswer to this apparent 
ela.sh. .Sheer aggre.ssivene.ss he re¬ 
gards as a negative character irair. 
bor ino.st jobs it is unile.sirable. 
but “imolilrusive aggressivene.ss”— 
power, drive and alertness without 
ollenee or disregartl for others— 
marks die .socially nialiire go getter. 

Ola ('ool. veteran management 
eoun.sellor and director of llie U..S. 
i.abour Relations Institute, said, 
“'I’lie men .md women who know 
best how to gel along with [x.‘ople 

the.se are the ones who get the 
promotion.'. ” (aiol told ol .i brilliant 
engineer who was tops technically 
but mi.ssed out on promotion to a 
high exeeulivi- jol). Oiol explained, 
“'I’his man vv is .so goixl leehnieallv 
that he lost respect for the others 
around him, and he showed it. Re- 
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suit—^hc couldn’t get good work out 
of his men.” 

The measure of leadership is no 
longer how well a man can drive 
workers bin how well he can get 
them to follow him. 

One industrial firm, before pro¬ 
moting a machine operator to su|.x:r- 
visor, always makes him a machine 
fixer for three months. Why.? “A 
machine fixer gets .iroiind. 1 le has 
to deal with fellows all over the 
plant. He doesn’t know it, but in 
three months we have a full length 
portrait of his social adaptability.” 

The importance of human rela¬ 
tions goes up the scale with the im¬ 
portance t)f the job. In most jobs the 
initial promotions, during the first 
two to five years, are based on skill. 


Hut when a man gets up to super¬ 
visory levels-—when he stops hand¬ 
ling tools and starts handling people 
—an almost total reversal of quali- 
ficati(»ns begins. 

Know-how is 90 per cent for a 
rank-and-file worker. F<jr promo¬ 
tion to foreman know-how is 50 per 
cent and human relations 50 per 
cent. For promoti(jn to executive, 
know-how is 20 per cent and human 
relations Ho per cent. 

In one company the personnel 
man.'igcr name<l a man for pronif)- 
tion ro a job h)r which he had had 
no previous tr.iining. When asked 
why, he said, “We can leach that 
man all the know-how he needs in 
six weeks -but it has taken him ^2 
years to become the j^erson he is.” 




Cartoon 

U.S. AKMY SEROF.ANT lo rccruils: 
“Don’t kwk at it as the start of basic 
training, lads . . . think of it as a pos¬ 
sible first .step towarils ilie Presi¬ 
dency. . . .” -I.iililY, I'u-lil I'tili'nirisri 

Doctor to curvaceous lilo'uic; 
“Frankly, Miss I'eeley, I liouht if vila- 
inin.s would be of .uiy great benefit for 

your particular type of low resistance." 

I*('■‘'I Mnlk ill 7>r(>' 

DlSTKAUCifT Mtn'IIIJt to group of 
wild chiltiren at birthday parly: 
“There will he a special pri/x for the 
one who goes hotne first!" 

—Bill Yatc-s in Ladies’ Home Journal 


Quips 

MheiiANie. lo car owner: “There’s 
nothing wrong with it, I’m happy to 
say, that money tan'i fix." 

llrllc III Collier's 

Oni- MALt we tiding gue.sl lo uiiorher 
as they waith bride and grtKjm leave 
church : “There, liiii for some fast 
thinking on a tiioonlit lake last July, 
go 1. ■ Rotxiil D.iv ill This IVt'f'ft 

Ami-.rioan radio an.n'ouncer : “We 
h.ivc just received a bulletin of a 
catastrophe the like of which has 
never been known lo mankind—hut 
first, :i word frrun our .spon.sor.” 

—L. Dove in True 



If ail other methods fail, you can always 
correct your weight by changing the scales 

\ 


never 
Say T)let 


By ('.ortY Bold 



I T isn’t so much the diet. You 
can always reduce: all you have 
to do is use a little will power 
and avoid things that arc hit toning. 
Such as liMid. 

No, it's the people vou meet who 
make it so hard, i mean the ones 
who insist that you trv thar diet. 
I’ve tried them all. I've followed 
liealth menus, and auslerit\ menus, 
and litpiid menus, and seven-day 
elimination menus. I've added pro¬ 
teins and sul>traeled earhohvdrate.s. 
I’ve livetl on yogurt and brewer's 
yeast, and what h.ive I gained: Two 
pounds, according to the bathr(K»m 
scales this morning. 

'rhe trouble is nobody wants to 
weigh what he's supp<ised to. Hack 
in the old days a man would pal 
his paunch and say fondly; “Rai.sed 
it myself, fed it nothing but the 
best. I’m going to enter it this 
autumn in the Countv Fair.” Not 


anv more. Now cveryluxly's worry¬ 
ing about weight. Half the [X'oplc 
are trying to take it off, and the 
other half arc trying to put it on. As 
a result, there are just as many fat 
[Xople and ihifi [xople as there were 
before the invention of the calorie. 
They’re difTerent people, that’s all. 

Not that I really needed to go on 
a diet, of course. It was just that I 
tried to ''ct into mv dinner clothes 
the other night, and it seems the 
material had .shrunk .so badly tha^ 
1 bad to bold my breath to button 
the coat, and several rimes during 
dinner the hostess remarked that 
my eyes were [xipping and when did 
1 have my bliKKl pressure taken last.' 
Rather than buv a whole new outfit. 
1 decided I might as well get rid of a 
few surplus pounds here and there, 
especially there. Nothing to it, 1 told 
my.sclf. Just had to watch what 1 
ate for a couple of days. 





The thing is to avoid starch, 
I was told. Cut out pastry and bread 
and potatoes and that. 1 heard a man 
on the radio who cut out starch, and 
he lost seven pounds in a week. 

So I avoided starch, and 1 cut out 
sugar, and 1 also eliminated salt, 
because a fellow at the oiTlce said he 
lust seven pounds in a week by 
eliminating salt. Another fellow I 
met on the train said I’d be wise to 
quit meat, Ixrcausc animal proteins 
were fattening. “Just stick to dairy 
products,” he said, “like milk and 
eggs and cheese.” The fellow beside 
him .said that dairy prtxlucts were 
high on calories, and the thing was 
to cat vegetables. “Cirind them up 
raw and drink the juice,” he said. 

A fellow across the aisle said I’d 
better watch out for vegetables, 
because lima beansf^and peas an<l 
corn all put c>n weight, and the fel¬ 
low sitting opp>sitc said it was all 
right if the food wasn’t fried, and 
another fellow said not to eat boiled 
foods because the vitamins were lost, 
and the conductor said in his o})inion 

it wasn’t so much what you ate as 

* 

when you ate it. “1 cut out break¬ 
fast and lunch and dinner,” he said, 
“and do you know how much [ 
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took off in a week?” 


“Seven pounds,” I told him. 

By the end of the week 1 had 
eliminated everything from my 
menu except certain non-faticning 


items such as parsley, waxed [taper 
and the pink decorations on the 
end of lamb chops. My ste[) was 
iny eyes sparkled. “You 



look great,” my friends insisted. 
“Don’t you care what anybody says. 
That extra weight is becoming.” 
The whole secret seems to be 


proteins. Ail the diet Ixtoks agree 
that a protein deficiency means low¬ 
ered vitality, a loss of interest in the 
op[Htsitc sex and a tendency to take 
up cribbage. The reason is that prt> 
reins contain something called amino 
.acids. When this vital element gets 
into yf)iir blood stream, the hodv 
cells promjitU snatch at it and make 
it into tissue, which they fold over 
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twice lengtliways and once across 
and wear as p.i[K:r hats. ('Phat’s what 
causes all that giggling and whis- 
jx*ring you hear down there when 
you have indigestion.) 

Dr. V^ilhjalmur Schlump, a promi¬ 
nent llollvwood dietician, dis¬ 
covered that 37 Workers in .1 city 
oflice were lacking in [)roU*ins, and 
had to take a na[) every day after 
lunch. Dr. Schlump increased their 
protein diet and as a result ihev 
worked so h.ird all morning that 
they had to take a nap before iiinch. 

Another interesting experiment 
was conducted by Dr. Schlump in 
order to |)rr)ve that proteins exert 
a s[iccific dynamic action. He fed a 
group of young men a tncal consist¬ 
ing entirely of [iroieiiis. On the 
other hand. Dr. Schlump had a nice 
dinner of corned heef and cabbage. 
The following morning he was 
.startled kj discover that all his stu¬ 
dents h.id long hair and bright-red 
finger-nails, and s[>ukc in high femi 
nine voices. Dr. Schlump, was uii- 
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able to explain this phenomenon 
until somebody poitued out that he 
had entered the girls’ d«)rmitory by 
mistake. 

So much for the scientific ex¬ 
planation of diet. Now for ihc prac¬ 
tical side. If you omit the minerals 
which the human system demands, 
you will sufTer from maliuurition 
and your cars will start lo wilt. On 
the other hand, if you pin nothing 
hut minerals into vour stomach, 
vou’ll wind up as a .sword swallcmer. 
The ansiwer i.s to balance vour 
meals: i.e. place an olive on your 
fork, pul a grape on top of ihc oli\e, 
put a maia.schino cheriy on the 
grape and eat it bclore it loppli^ 
over. 

Always con.sLill ihc calorie cliari 
at the back ot the diet hook, and 
legulatc your weight .iccoriling to 
vour age and height and se\. Kc 
inemlxT that a woman’s diei plan 
dilTcrs from that of a man’s. This is 
due partly to the «n‘ganic chcniisns 
of the iem.de body .ind parily to 
the fact that Mrs. AKaa tl .served this 
layer cake she made herself. (leorge. 
and 1 had roeai it .so I wouldn'i hurl 
her feelings, if you think I'm putting 
on weight you ought to .see Mrs. 
Frecm, she’s |x>.sitively enormous, 
anyway I don’t .see how one little 


if 

tiny pat of butter could make any 
possible dilTercncc, how can 1 tell 
what I shouldn’t cat until I try it, 

I have to taste the food when I’m 
cooking it, and besides, George, if 
I had a new dress I’d lotik thinner. 

I'he best plan is to avoid eating 
during meals. This is the basic prin¬ 
ciple bellind Dr. Schlump’s revo¬ 
lutionary new Seven Day Diet, so 
called beeause no one who’s tried 
it has lived more than .seven days. 
Dr. Schlump’s idea is to leave the 
f'lod on your plate, and eat all 
riiund it. 'I'liis may be accomplished 
as follows: 

1 . K.iting onlv the outside of 
ihiiigs, such as potato skins, grape¬ 
fruit rinds, peanut shells and the 
Lcliuphane wr.ip[)ing that a loaf of 
liread comes in. 

liating the inside of things, 
.such as corncobs, watermelon .seeds, 
olive pits and the toothpicks in 
Loiktail .sausaires, 

F.ating the things that things 
are on. such as the hoste.ss’s lace 
(loilv. 

A lin.ll hint. If all rhe.se methods 
fail, vou can alw.tws correct vour 
weight by changing the scales. A 
woman I know has been setting 
(hem hack a little e.ich day, and 
she’s lost .seven [lounds in a week. 




Oi(icl{ Rccoucry 

WAITER carrying a nay loaded wiih .six drinks iluinped the con¬ 
tents over a diner. In the awful silence whirh always follows.such 
the nearly drowned gentleman looked up and murmured 
“Thank heaven they were dry Martinis!” 

—Kenneth l^iehols in Akron teacon Jaufmal 


a mishap, 
politely: 




The Truth 
About 


The Immk^ration Act 


By Representative Francis E. Walter 


Ew domestic problems more 
directly involve the future 
of the United Stiitcs rhuii 
immigration. Few hotter issues face 
Congress and the Administration 
than the McCarran-Walter Act, 
which, last l)ecemlK*r, hecaine basic 
U.S. immigration law. 

Why has this law been so bitterly 
attacked ? 

Some of the attack has been po¬ 
litical—a result of the mistaken 
idea of some {xditicians that a bars- 
down irnmigratitjn law is the way to 
win votes from so-called “minority 
groups” in the United Stares. Some 
of the attack—the most vicious anr! 
violent part of it—has been led by 
Communist and left-wing organiza¬ 
tions rightly fearful of its more rigid 
restraints on subversives. Not since 
the campaign to discredit Chiaiig 
Kai-shek and prepare the w.iy for 

pK^N'cib K. Wm.tlk, I)cniiK;iatlL' Cciiigrcss- 
man front iVnnsylvaiiia, is co auiiitir, with 
Senator Pat McCarrai) of Nevada, of the 
McC'arraii- Walter intnti^ratifiji and Natimi- 
odity Act. 


the ('ommunist conc]uest of China 
have leftist forces in the United 
States been so aggressively united as 
in opposition to this law. 

What is the hacf^jrronnil of the 
law? Both its authors are Demo¬ 
crats. 'rhe Mouse and Senate sub- 
ctanmiliees charged with the bill’s 
])reparation each had live Democrats 
and four Kepubiicans. In both sub¬ 
committees the vote ftjr the bill was 
unanimous. The measure won over¬ 
whelming bipartisan support in 
both Htnise and Senate. 

President Truman vetoed the bill. 
Oaigrcss speedily overrf)de his veto 
by 278 to 113 in the House, 57 to ah 
ill the Senate. 

Is it trife, af charged, that the 
McCarran-Walter Act is ‘'hysteri¬ 
cal” legislation which was "rushed 
through Congress”? 

The nearly five years of hearings, 
investigations and research which 
went into the preparation of this 
law are said to be the longest perioil 
ever devoted to a single piece of 
legislation in the history of Con- 





gress. Public testimony, for and 
against, was taken from nearly 1,000 
people: exjxirts, Government offi¬ 
cials, representatives of all the 
groups concerned with the problem. 
The resulting measure, for the first 
time in U.S. history, clarifies and 
codifies all the previous luiiulreds of 
immigration cnactinenls iiiiu a sin¬ 
gle law. 

What is the truth about this law? 
Is it, as charged, “retutionury," 
‘'fascist,” “racist"? 

'file facts arc that, in iinjiorlant 
particulars, it is the most liberal irn 
mi«;ration law in U.S. bisiorv. 

I'or the fir.st time, all racial bars 
to immigration arc removed. A.siatic 
countries arc given annual innni- 
grant cjiuilas determined by die 
same formula as i]uot'a.s tor luirope. 

h'or the first lime, all racial bars 
to naiurali/alion are rcnio\cd. 
Thus, 85 ,o(x» Orientals now li\ing 
in the United States and Hawaii, 
heretofore ineligible for citi/enship, 
may become citizens. 

“This bill,” said Congressman 
Walter Judd, former meilical mis¬ 
sionary in China, and authority on 
the Far Hast, “removes, at one 
.stroke, the remaining racial dis¬ 
criminations in our nationality and 
immigration laws which have .so 
greatly contributed to ill feeling in 
many pans of the world.” 

For the first time, provision is 
made to permit the t|Uola free en 
trance of the alien wives, husbands 
and children of U.S. citizens. 

For the first time, the doctrine 


“Once a Communist always a Com¬ 
munist” is rejeaed. A “redemp¬ 
tive” clause in the law makes 
eligible for entry ex-Communists 
who have proved a bona-fide change 
of heart. 

Is it true, as charged, that the Im¬ 
migration Act introduces “new 
forms of racial diuriniination” 
which ni(il(e it “an insult to all 
Asia"? 

On the contrary, Asia, for the 
first time, is on a basis of erpiality. 
Special provi.sion, however, had to 
be made for Asiatics residing out¬ 
side Asia, '['here arc 6o«r,<x)o people 
of A.siatic descent living in Central 
and South America, in countries for 
which there is no numerical limita¬ 
tion for immigration. Hrazil recently 
entered into an agreement with 
Japan to admit 5o,oo(; japanesc na¬ 
tionals. To maintain the fairness of 
the ijuota system, the law now pro¬ 
vides that such peo[)le must enter 
the United States under the ijuota 
of the countrv of their racial origin. 

This restriction was prepared 
with the active assistance of repre¬ 
sentatives of organizations of A.sia- 
tics in the United .States. Every 
such important organization ha.s 
gone on record endorsing the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

Is It true, as charged, that the new 
law “reduces the flow of immi¬ 
grants to .7 tricl(le"? 

With more generous pmvision for 
certain non i|uora grtju^is, and with 
quotas granted, lor the first time, to 
11 Asiatic countries, the total. 



anniuil immigration to the United 
States is increased by a [lossible 25 
per cent—^from i55,ixx> to approxi¬ 
mately 200,000. 

Is it true, as charged, that the 
Immigration Act "narrows the 
gateway to the United States" by 
requiring that 50 per cent of immi¬ 
grants "must be persons of high 
education, specialized experience or 
exceptional ability”? 

The law ends the old policy of 
accepting immigrants on the basis 
of “first come, first served.” It 
■ establishes .1 policy of selecliviiy — 
similar to that (if every other immi¬ 
grant-receiving nation—aimed at 
securing those immigrants m<ist 
likely to fit uscfullv into the U.S. 
economy and culture. '^I'o that end 
it sets up three categories of immi¬ 
grants: people (if skilled (ir excep¬ 
tional training; relatives of Arneri 
can citizens; (ither immigrants. 

Fifty per cent of each ejuota is 
ed for the first—the skilk’d— 
category. The choice, here, is made 
as a result (if specific rctjiiests by 
U.S. employers Ui the Altorncv 
General. If, for example, dyemakers 
arc in short supply, companies need¬ 
ing such skilled lalxjur appeal to 
the Department of justice, which, 
. through the U.S. Kmployment Ser 
vice, verifies the need and instructs 
U.S. over.sea.s repre.sentafives to give 
preferred status tti such W(irkers. 

The law, however, does not pre¬ 
scribe that 50 per cent must be from 
that.first category, If there arc fewer 
,5.0 per; cent of such people on 




the list, then the quota is filled, as 
far as po.ssihle, from the second 
category. After those catc^ries 
have liccn cleared, the remaining 
number are automatically assigned 
to the third category. 

Is it true, as charged, that the new 
law "blunts one of our most impor¬ 
tant psychological weapons in the 
cold war" by presenting most of the 
people who escape from behind the 
Iron Curtain from reaching their 
hoped-for refuge in the United 
States? 

Of the more than 1,000,000 Euro¬ 
pean refugees resettled by the Inter¬ 
national Refugee Organization, one 
out of three* has been taken by the 
United States, ^'el tixiay, in West 
(icrniany alone, there arc 10,000,000 
refugees tron> Communism. In 
(jtber free areas of I''iirope there are 
[)rob:iblv that mam more. 

“It is demagogy to c(jnlend,” says 

the Wa.shington News, “that this 

country can become a sanctuary for 
^ _ ■ 

‘most’ oi these people To lower our 
immigration bars will not solve this 
l^roblern but only create a problem 
of our (jwn.” 

Should U.S. immigration policy 
be fiexible eiiougb to relieve over- 
ptjpulation and permit the United 
States t(j engage fully in such migra¬ 
tion efforts as may be imfx>rtant to 
the .security of the free world? 

j 

In Euro^x: alone overpopuladan 
has been estimated as high as 
79,000,000. Yet every year Europe’s 
population increases by another 
3,000,000. A present proposal aims 
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ric moving out 5,o(X),u()() {Kopk in 
the next ten \t.ars—not noliccibly 
infecting the problem 

“The United Stiles si\s the 
New York WotlJ IcUffiam 
“should do ill It t m to issisi these 
people in Bnding new honi s in 
liens of opporlunilN but ihis conn 
irv his lono sinee pissed tht point 
where it ein o[)erite under i |)ohe\ 
ot unrcstiietcd immit>ntion vshieli 
IS virtu illv whit some people in 
seeking 

Last veil 1 w IS i U S e'lle^ lU to 
the meeting in biuss‘ls win li sit 
up *1 26 nition Oigim/ ition loi the 
Movement of Refugees tioni I n 
lope The US (lovtrnimni I mi 
proud to siv IS tikin^ tin le d n 
ittieking thIt piohlem It imist 
eoniinue ind mere ise its siipjKir 
lor ihit work 

It must ilso it 'he nv.id uses 
meet speeiil piohleiiis with cmki 
gtnev legistition is it his done 
during iiid sinee thi \v ir l)iil sn h 
speei il iiici emeigiiiiv [iiosision 
should not he 1 put ol hisi I S 
immigr ition 1 iw 

l\ It h lu If t huj gi i! th ft tht tit it 
luH tmilye\ til V thi lUpi 1 1 ition of 
thouiiiml of 11,01 th‘\ ptopit that 

It mii\t denatnialuation i li iil\ 
pouibilit] fot natiniih id iiU in 

The Immigntion Aei e\eludts 
fiom the United Stites luv iliin 
whose presenee would end ingei the 
public sifetv It pi ovules for the 
deport Ition of inv ilien who en 
gages in letivities endangering the 
public safety 


Here is i st irtling t ict 1 he then 
U S Attorney Gcneial presenud to 
our committee in inilvsis of ip 
pioximuelv 5,000 ol the moi 
mililint members of the Cornniu 
nisi Piity This milvsis showed 
thil ovei hilf of them u letc' ihtir 
origins eithei to Ru sn 01 to hei 
site Hite eountijes 
With thise ind other f lets before 
us we Congiessnien wroie 1 liw 
which 111 ikes It tougher lor duns to 
gel into the United Stites illef illv 
It m ikes ii I eiimt tor them lo ton 
ceil thui illegil stilus It sets up 
belter niebinciv tor deporting 
tlum It provides tbit mtunli/ed 
iti/cns I in be ieniturili/ed ind 
(li polled li vviihin iive vt irs ot 
then n iiLir ill/Ition ihev ]oin in 
siibveisive letiviiv 

Mm ihc luw 1 iw liso [iioviiks 
ill iL in even deport itioii else 1 
Ik iting IS niiiditoiv iiid ippc il to 
ihe courts is permuted It ilso pro 
vides ll It 111 eveiv else involving 
lIu levoeilioii ol eili/enshi|i the 
iciirls ind onlv the courts—e in 
mike the decision 
Aiming It I li\ei liw the enc 
lines of the Immigntion Act cinirt 
their heaviest itlick on the nitiornl 
on gins cpioti svstein the bisis ol 
piescnt Ls police Thu svstein 
Slid tormei Piesideni liumin, 
brt irhes pitiudice igiinst the 
toreiffn bom 

The n Ition il 01 Ignis cjiiuta svs 
um his been bisit to U S immi 
gration poliev since icp^ Undci: 
It the Unired Stites has admitted, 
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since J939, nei.irl) 5,ooo,o(x} ininii- 
granis. 

Through the use o£ .in est.ib- 
lished, iiniturm forniiili ur rule of 
law, th.it sxstem is clLsigned to do 
four thunks 

Tu iimii tilt innuil luimhcr of 
quuii imnitgi nils who x 111 (.onic to 
the Uiiiud St IU.N 
To dctiriniiK the nitiunilit) of 
thobC who Loinc so is to in nnt iin 
the histofis {xipiil ition pittLin ot 
the United St ills 
To put ill qu it I n Hums on in 
equ.ii tooling 

To keep till innni^i 11 ion pioli 
1cm lic\ond the re uh ot |K)hties 
and picssuu .noiips 

Bv the n ition il origins formiili, 
the nuiiihtr ot qiioii ininngi nits 
from c leh eoiiniix is liiniied to one 
si\th of one p..r eeiit ot the inh ihit 
ants ot the Lniied St lies who in 
1920 trice el then on gins to tli it p 11 
tteukir (.ouiitrs 1 h it woiks out it 
an innuii loiil tmin eoiintrus 
of I54,r»57 irninigrinls exehisive of 
non e)uot 1 iminigi nits 
B\ this s\stein rh( mimlur trom 
caeh eountrv is iKiermined bv 
mathcm.itiei ins, not [lolituiins 
Sinee the 1920 ]x>pui ition (>1 the 
United St ires w is predoinin intis ol 
West and North I ureipt in origin, 
the countries in those ire 1 hue the 
largest ejuotis Ihe eouinus f 


Southern and Eastern Europe have 
sm.iller quotas Thus the annual 
totil tor Ireland (Eire) is 17175O, 
wheieas th it tot Boland is 6,488, for 
Belgium, 1,297, C/rcecc, 308 
I he Ingest e|uulis arc ^>5,361 for 
(ireii Blit iin ind Northern Ire 
Iind, 25814 loi (>ermin\ 

lie defeiue ot the system his 
Ihcii well pul In Z/ic (hn^tian 
Stufut Mon tot 

“\V( ixliese It is i mislikc to 
eonelemn iii\ epiot 1 sxslein hised 
on iiuionil 01 Ignis is inlierentlv 
illihiril nui in expies ion ot reh 
gious 01 I Ki il prepielue It is no te 
lieetion on tin in nu line \iueiK in 
eili/eii ol ill I lee creeds nu! 
union il oiigins to leeci'Mn/e le liis 
tie ili\ tint some niiioiis ire t ir 
eloser to the I inteel St lies 111 eul 
lure eiisloni tiui si nui nil (it h\ing 
lespecl iiii 1 iw iiul e\}Knenee in 
sell Lose I lime lit 

Ihe present I iw will iiiielouhtedK 
undergo minor lesisioiis is e\|Kii 
(ne( with Its oixrilum dietitis 
1hei( liivt iieeii some e ises ot in 
elividii il h iidship in its e irh ippli 
e ilion Some of iliese e ises hise 
ironstd whit 1 helicse wilt prose to 
he uiipistiiud ippnhensions imon 
some ol Xnurie 1 s tiunds ihroid 1 
legrer this md I 1111 sine that, as the 
lelmnusir iiion ol the liw iinfiroses 
these ineidents will not recur 




isi,£ once ud Ui me Ihrit ire only two lasting he 

quests We can ho^ie ro .use 0111 ehildieii Uric ot dust is rexits, iht 
other, wings *' lloMinj' f um Wkt* tfitui Sttt*t Uoti tH0 Hi rr 


Conpicting the drunken driper has dofoyt been 
difficult, but there’s no appeal agmnst this device 
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<)H\ 1 oi M (not 111 It I I imt.) 
^ I'* fJtlMlk tsiun his (.Ml suit 

swi{H(i t\\() jiiikcd MIS liinixi] 
lliL kcil) nul smislutl i^iiiisr i 
pt)k Hn lIimk Ik miss I )• liin^ 
i min nil llu {iistm n li iisu 
miNMiJ 1)11114 <^(>ink(ul ( (li inkcii 
dm 1114 

1 oll\ S IttoiliCN (lid I t h l\ Id 
pKAl 111 l 1 i 111 SoIki ( IIlkK 
h til 10 instil iLiMiiiillt d( uM 111 
till minds ()l rlit ]iii\ Shoil 111^11 
! i\( 1 uisid I nkv II 1 
li^il'K in)iii\ nii^lu ^ \ iust.(l 
Ins unslc id\ 4111 So it i tui 
dunk ind diiM 141111 iiul pis 
sii)l\ to kill 

Held lokv liMil 111 iiiv ot llu 
niinv tommnmiRs wiuk Ik in 11 
lists tor inloNK ilioii IK us(d tin 
imouni ol ikohol in Ins s\stun 
ukl liisi Imn (Miluia mioiii:;Ii 
to lomiit him \\ lit K sikh usts 
in* used, lomiiiioiis hi dinnkin 
dmint; h.ivi soaiu! 



\I in in \I(M IK 


I nril iiciniU hsts to show 
sshtlhii i driMi vv is inroMiitid 
I i hull too i.ompik lUd ind t\ 
ptnsist tor the iMri4i smill [xihie 
dtpnimini to iisi J 01 1 hiixid usi 
toi Mist mu 1 phsski in iniisi insut 
I iiudk into I Mip ind ixtrict 1 
h'ood sirnpk with 1 slink s^rlll^L 
i hit ot siiri^ds tint vuiiild hi 
(I1114U011S it not ilkgil tor an iin 
!i Miiul piison to ittimpt 1 ir4e 
Lilus hi\t jxiliu surqions ind 
lihoiiiorus hut tlu smiM ttmn 
mis hiM to loiil I phssiiiin out ot 
hid lo tik( tlu simpk Ihin the 
hlood mis htvi lo hi suit iix miles 
I the III Hist 1 ihoi itois 

I his ohst kli h IS novs Iklii osti 
lomi hs dv diuto[)mint tt i sum 
tilii diski I dkd tlu A.komitir 
( oniiisid hs ])i 1 ion Cirunbiri; 
(I ilk Cinlii ot \koho' Sindits il 
tlu \ ill L IIP u sits LiUiiitois ot 
Appliid I’hvsiolo^s, this ipparitus 
L m Ik I iiriul niiind like a suituise 

a? 
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'ind opciatcd In tn\ |)ohLc uthcei 
Ulow incu tht \l(.c>iTictcr and 
5omc ut )our breith is napped in a 
vaKe A whistle in the iir tube 
keeps shrewd susjKcts trom mercU 
pretending to blow in it his to 
whistle he tore it works I he brt ilh 
sample IS pum[Kd into i eh imhei 
euiit Hiiint> iodine |Knto\ide whieh 
le lets with iLohol treeing uxliiit 
1 he UKlim enteis i lulx eont iinini; 
SLifeh solution ind tin ns the stireh 
blue I he niort ileohol in tlu 
breith the hhitr the stiieh \ 
phot(X.Uetrie et 11 le letin,* to the 
ehini{e in eoloui moves the needle 
on the did to show the voneeiiiii 
non ot lieeihol in voin nioexl 

Drugs {)ep|>ermini drofn iiul 
other ittempts to cover tiji elo 
not t(x>l the Meonielei the hie iih 
coming iroin deep in the liiiu 
picks up the lieohol eir^ulitin^ in 
the blixxl vessels rheii 

1 he Aleometei is nf»w usee' li 
about 20 Ame Me in eities nul mirn 
more h ive orde d du tie v ite V\ li it 
it ein aeeuniplisfi is iiinsti ited In 
Manchester \c\v [linipshire Ibis 
Liiv of 8^ iXii vs here 50 priv ite 
drinking clubs hid mule drunken 


driving 1 menace, bought an Aleo 
meter tor its police depirtment in 
1950 Until then onl\ ihout half 
tht (Hople arrested for drunken dnv 
ing were eonvieted In 1951 inests 
teittiled 1^8 inel ill 1 :;8 were eon 
\i led! \eiv lew ippealcd 

1 he \lee>metei e in ilso pieiteet 
the inneKent ind sivi lives Di t 
betie shock b iibitlii ite (X)isoniiig 
skull trieliire ind epiicpsv ire 
mioii^ svoies ol Londitions whose 
svinptoins sii^^esi intoxie ilioii 1 01 
ill oi these low ic idings e>n the 
\Ieometer e|iikklv sliow tint medi 
e il ituntion I im|x 1 itive 

I Ik \l (KiKtii helps to s^xit 
those dillieiili t ipprclKiiei ejdeiiet 
tis the lie iw ilrinkeis vvhe> e iirv 
then liejiior will liuv lio nut 
stiggei ir hii their sixeeh hur 
these oveuontuleni diinkers iie 
meiie dingiioiisih in tlu ihoiciughlv 
iiiebMired who Ite T«>o Mr geine to 
elrive it ill 

\\ he n the eliivei vvhei his hid tex 
much tei elrink knows tint nothin. 

n siv< him Irom imriKthitc prejoi 
r>t ^init iiiei swill punishment he 
m IV viiv well de«.idt to .;o h irm 
lesslv home in 1 1 1x1 


I att LfiOiigh 

Piiism kc II I worn 111 pulled don^side i piikeel t im uiil rnertioned 
the elrivtr lu follow her He trilled her until she tunieel into a dnvewiy 
and elrove *iilo a g uage I hen she eanie out and got iiite> the e th Now 
take me to Horne's Uepartiiieni Store,” she sud ‘I \e wasted an hour 
I 1 •« > I- -.r nl j *. i4ii mrkf*’ — O W Fwiiier 



A rare old sport in which the hunter has less than a sporting chance 
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Comienii'd jntw True Civile C^trlcy 

F oh YFAiis ;« h:ul rnc ili.u maybe 

oiir VfHilb bail "dih- snM. So I ^v.|^ relieved 
upon relurnini4 borne atler leu veiU!i in tbe 
Lily lo t'liu! tb.it a mre old s|)oii still lloiirisbes 
in tbe ()/;irk iootbills ol Oklaborna. This 
pastime i.s .1 crusading fiver set off bv ibe 
reckless words, jjo knockin' down wasj) 

nests!” It is a “s|>ort" where tbe hunter has 
less than a sporting cb.iiui and i> i]iiite likely 
lo gain himself literally .1 iai be.uJ. 

Why did we go to w.ir upon these ordin¬ 
arily jHMce loving tree dwellers: I suppose it 
was because tbev were there -.is someone' 

J _ y 

once said about mountains .ind why climb 
them—and they coiilil sting like fury. That 
Was the real reason anil rew.ird. no doubt: lo 
see some other kid gel nailed by one ot those 
lour.-winged bullets. 

According lo the cikIc of the wild wasp 
hunter, the victim could yell his swelling head 
olf for a reasonable live minutes; then he had 
to .sillier silently and lejoin the mob on the 
tiring line until the last .section of the nest 



30 run tih ioHH^s imrM ’ iMe 


Lame tumbling to the ground Any 
IkxIn &tung twiLc in one Jav coulel 
honourtblv take himselt home d 
he eould still see to hnd the w iv 
tor wasps insiiitbl) stib tor the 
eves 

John Lee (Dud) 1 vler initi ittd 
eight or ten ol us in the |Kriknis 
St liking ot the vs isp right itler he 
moved to om tiwn troin Missis 
sippi Dud IS 1 wockIsiti in when 
he vv IS ten ve iis old \eisee! in sikI 
lore IS where U lintl slippers elm 
birk inel how to b'ke ihiekins 
piekcd in mild o\ r i e implire 

1 11 show \( 11 iiow to ehiink 
down wisp nesis Dud Ivlei snd 
to us the hrst ehv lei he ilknoekid 
the e IIS otT the te w n loiighie h\ 
w IV of getting I ejiiiinted Hrin^ 
vour shngshooter u hi^ snuK ih 
stones tei thiow iriil w luh me |ust 
like ire sou don t get sting 
We tollowed Duel down Ottei 
( leel* until he lot tiel the ii^ht nesi 
ein 1 high briiuh in in oik 
honeveomh like wheel lu iiK tw 
feet III fli miete I swnmiii*, will 
black wisps Si tnd nil he snd 
It vou eeiver vour tie iiitl »\es 
thev won t sting ve»ii Imr it vou see 
one he idin it fu till down on 
the grinind Hit nul it 11 Il\ n < vti 
\oii 

‘ 1 he leJe i is to bring tfie wheile 
nest deiAii with one shot rh it s i 
lull knockdown Onet *fiii si in 
vou got to kee p on uiiril it s ill elown 
the .»d 

an)b<Hiv’s vtllow it he ejuitsbciorc 
WifK thjt h^vint' idlv loaded his 


catapult, hr* ea^ually let fly with an 
old half inch bill liearing Then 
things hap(K.nt*d one, two, three 
1 he shinv hall whammed into the 
centre of the nest with i satisfying 
than n nJl(' sound W isps iKulcd in 
eveiv direetiein leeoniioitring frtn 
/udiv Dud hid reloided ind shiv 
eied the nest witli mother bill 
Infoie the rest oi us geU the ringe 
One ot the ilvin^ devils suddenlv 
shot stMight IS I Inillet it the kid 
St iiuling lu iiesi me 1 li went down 
IS il somehoilv hid eliibl>ed him 
seie imwig like i wouneled horse AI 
I idv i \ loimifion w is following 
the first wisp sti u^lii toi our he ids 
W e iiiol e mel i in noting th it Dud 
w IS doiiig the s imt hut ruiining in 
i loii h with his OI pulled ovei 
1 t id iiul ir in ingle fo oui llighi 
lilt iveii^^in^ gn ird i vei'cxik ioiii 
or live It the reek hink e leh over 
I ikin^ in liked hv i piei mg se]u ill 
[Ills siemeei to sUist\ the bl< r i' 
tiiiistv siilrheis ind ihev lit vv in t 
lo vvli II F( m lined ot tiuii nest Dnd 
1 Kikeel (< lind ioi 1 |H el ll tvpe < 
el IV mud spil (1) 11 i< mike 
pisle (I Hilled ihis on the vvouiidei 
^uvs iiiel roid ihem to shut up 
Iwodusiitei tile swel'tngs li i I 
siilisidid so rh It fits were iteo 
ni/thl( ind It w IS i i.h die nge wli 
the iKWioiiui suggested mot he i e 
pcdition VVi h^iired (heie must 1 
some w IV to irr mg tor ! im lo 
slung lit ing vet to tcel the shtn.^ 
ot slopping 1 w isp untie r liill ste un 
1 ghblv oiKred schemes of sti ii 
egv We walked liowii (o the hu 
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oak and found the wasp horde 
merrily repalrln^ their pipicr 
maehc home 1 his time most of the 
hunters staved just behind Dud, 
icady to cop) every in<ive lie m idt 
When we let olT our 1 ) irr ij^e more 
th in halt the w isp eolonv spi mg at 
us as if blown b\ i huriic me 1 he 
bl lek w isp upon sighlin^ tlie e nenu 
hits lull force md nil iirsi stnetto 
e\p)sed mil the i lit el is worse 
thin i while hoi Injxxleiinii. iKedie 
loided with sulphiiii ilkI 

Duel ilropjieil lo the ^louni! belh 
lilt ind LO (I filing iJM 1 Ins hi iil be 
ton the sw urn le lehii) inni but 
two wisps ^ i^tel up on me 1 
el ipjxd hinds to both hiikbonr 
inel lolled in the bushes Vl\ s u ms 
biou^lit I t iimt r on the run slut 
j;iin 111 h mil he ihoi ^lit in it 
w is I mount nil lion lu siiil I tii i 
One ot oiii sinir'ii loiiij mions 
who hill been lineeel ni ilu hisl 
toi n h III le n 111 el t < m ilu i i\\ i 
heinisi ill It s[iii Its ot nnmi m i ip 
plieel libei ilK *o the wiau i! wen 
lielpliil lie bill i sm ill b iili ind 
meicitulU doused soin< on nn i i 
I iMiig me blinded toi ten mimiiis 
bur It did lediue tlie i^oin M\ 
nose tiid disipjKired tlie i ill 
ot inv t lee w IS till ills I uiiii md m\ 
c\eswtre knili slilsie\e iliiig idim 
iiirrow world iioton^ei iittolnein 
Nobodv iHitbeied tile w isp popu 
1 tion iiJi 1 week while wi dis 
e lilted \ moils iiXilpio it but not 
wasp pi oof pi ins to biiiig the iin 
stung l>tei down to oui eoininon 
level. Then we reiitwetl the e im 


mirnwr" j, 

paign, growing wiser, more agile, 
and more hlxrral with the immoni i 
Whit we Icxiked for was the high 
est nest, which idded to the sjx^rt 
iiid mere ised the lime required for 
the horrible tempered tribe to find 
us 

Hut T^ler ih# wasp scourge eon 
tinned eomiiig biek trorr the wirs 
with nothing but treekles on his 
t lee It iggr is ited us 1 m ish imed 
to s iv we beg in plotting m secret 
nuitiii.;s 14mist this upstiii who 
stood immune while we liisorbed 
iiie gifts of the poison donors 

\s 1 h)p|xiud 111 linilh 4ot his 
thn uji none ot oni plottings One 
S iinil IV iftiiiiixin I wrestling 
m iteli w IS ti> be hi td on the pirk 
bindstmd We weii ill spriwled 
in till ^roiind round »hi eireiilir 
woixlen strueture when tie referee 
w veil the two 41 ints logethei Ihis 
wiesiiing w IS seiK us bised on 
siiLiiglli mil skill iiiei nor down 
1114 tile li iwwL .,liis iiiu.ed 
slowb md otun got eU ubie held 
locks on one inotlier tl 11 left die 
MMu nvitionless toi whu seemed 
bonis 

I felt bored until 1 looked over 
tow lids Duel He w is sHwIv un 
winding the iiibbii on Old 1 rusiv 
md slippin., 1 steel b 11 into the 
le iihei his iipw nil 41/e iinfilter 
Iheie w IS 1 >louing loot un 
Ins flee 1 Ik objeet eiitiiiKing his 
e i.^le eve 1 he celling of the bind 
Nlinel sup|X)iied 1 nest ot black 

w ISj'S 

1 here w is 1 soft le iiing sound as 



Dud*s ball ripped out the shingle to his head and shook him vigorously, 
which the nest h.id Ixrcn attached. A Wasfis couldn’t ask for a better 
handful of wasps hovered in the target. The winged hellions rocketed 
space where h<imc had been, pu/- in and gored Dud. I'he bandstand 
2lcd. The only thing that moved in reverberated to his screams, 
that instant, on or around the band My companions and 1 lay still as 
stand, was one ot the wrestlers. His the crowd broke up in ixindcmo- 
head had been caught in a hammer mum, accented hv resounding 
lock, and he was tr>ing to wiggle splashes in the creek. It was the first 
out ot It. Much ot the wiggling time we’d ever h.ul the presence of 
was transmitted to his broad l>cMm mind to test the he flat on the 

end—highest |>oint of the two ground defence ficcking to Ik. sure 

snuggling iiguies \se missed noi one ot Dud's gvra 

SudeUnlv he gave a startled grunt, lions At last the vvrestkr turned 
Then he roaied loiielei than an cn him leHisc as he hit out toi the creek 
raged bull and threw oiT the head himsclt, and Dud lav a broken man 
lock with such astonisfiing case that on the grass W c give the wisps .1 
his riv il vv IS hutted senseless in the couple ot minutes to c(K )1 ofT, then 
same motion As he clapped hands gathered lound 10 .leiniirc DiieiN 
to his wounds he hapfiencd to Kxjk he.id as it swelled to tlie si/e and 
through the railing. I'hc still grin smejochness ol a teKitball. Alter 

ning Tvlcr l>o\ was helatedlv eon waids wc ted him liliiidiv to the 

cealing his emptv weapon. V\ ith .111 drugsioic ieu an ainnioma bath All 
ape like arm the wrestler haule'd but Dud eNelaitned vviih deiigliieel 
Dud up on the platform '1 hen he shouts over the wonilrously exciting 

held the souiee ot hts pain above 111 ol vvicstling 


Rare Disease 

iKKioKs hoverceJ anxiously nearby, a thiec year olei 
(laticnt .u t Denver, Color.ieio, ehilelreii s husp1t.1l le'ti Ins 
wheelchair on direction anel began to walk-elutching lioth 
hanels tight against Ins waist 

**Can’t you move ye>ur hands, son^" isketl ihi solicitous 
doctors 

salt! the Ixjy 

.Again tlK doctors “Do your hands hurt^” 

“No “ 

“Will you try and move them lor asked one kindly 

doctor 

“No,” replied ihc Iwy. ‘i’vc got to hold up my pyjama 
trousers.” • Newfvwk 



The Miracle of the Sea 


Condensed jio/n Life 

f j I'JitK anv ullifi pfnsi- 

' 5 tal Icalurc nl <jiir planet it 
M , is ihe sea. llial 
icriin)^ slicalh ul vvaler lhai envchjpN 
nearly thrLC'C|uaricrs of ilie 
that makes ihe earth iinitjiie. Mars 
disekiscs ice caps, some mtiisinrc, 
pcrha[>.s vegelaiiun, i>iJi no sea. Mer¬ 
cury ap|x.*ars t<» have no water at all. 
Venus lies veiled behind ilense 
clouds which, unlike uiir clouds, 
pruhahly contain neither Lien nor 
water, 'fhe outer pl.mets are too 
cold to have a sea—the iein[)erainrc 
ot Jupiter rests at 216^ F. helow 
zero, that of Saturn at 240 helow. 

lint our earth is nearly drowned 
in water. If all the land .ireas were 
sotnehow hurled into the sea, they 
would displace only i/iH the volume 
of water in the oceans. And if all 
the earth’s crust were reduced to 
a smooth sphere, the seas would 
submerge the globe beneath a uni- 
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torin cover about 8,(xn) feet deep. 

1 low were the seas created? 
Scienti.sts reply: The earth’s waters 
came from \olcant)es. Sealed in the 
heart of the vtiung planet from the 
beginning, water vapour and other 
ga.ses erupted to the siirlace as the 
interior ctKjled, forming a den.se pall 
of clouds which Mibsequeutlv dis- 
.solved in the greatest deluge of all 
time.* I'or ihou.sands ot centuries 
ihereafter, as the earth's interior 
continued cool and contiact, new 
water was .sc|iieezed to the siirlace 
and disgorged bv volcanoes through 
(issures iu the ocean flcxir until, per¬ 
haps a thousand million years ago, 
the seas rose to their pre.sent levels. 

The deptli of the .sea stirs men’.s 
imagination and conjecture. The 
land Iwineath the .sea beckons as the 
last dark houndarv of the planet. 

’'Sit " I hi' K.iilh N lli'Hi,'' llii RcaiUt's 
nitii'^t, Xpril, 

a 
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Until recently the sea basins were 
envisaged as flat, drowned plains. 
Knowledge ot iindcisea to^iugraphy 
was limited to shoal watei s. Then in 
1920 the method ut sonic soundings 
was devclo{x:d* measuring depth 
by timing a sound impulse sent to 
the bottom and back. 

Wc now know that the submarine 
1andsea[x;s ot our planet exhibit 
more majestie dimensions than 
those above the* surtaLC Mountains 
ire highei, ranges longer, ean>ons 
and gorges mimenselv deeper. If 
the earth’s topmost pinnaele. Mt 
Everest tetl) were dro[)ped 

in the deepest part ot the eiet in, it 
woulel have a mil ot watei iLkivc 
its summit 

Most ot the eirth’s lind masses 
are skirted b\ eontinental shelves, 
covered bv shoal w iters (200 to (kxj 
tcet deep), sloping genllv down 
wards and running outwards ten to 
200 miles At the brink ot the eon 
tincntdl shelves the submeiged land 
drops awav in immense slopes, 
plunging i2,<xMi to i8,oo(j teet into 
the abyss 

No mountain walls on land tall in 
so continuous a sweep trom summit 
to base. In a few areas the eonti 
ncntal slopes plummet ^u.ooo feet 
in a single stupendous decline The 
facades of these oecan ramparts arc 
deeply fissured with canyons In the 
Atlantic Ixrtween Bermuda and the 
Azores oeeanographe*rs have reecntly 
discovered a system of channels as 
vast as the Mississippi and all its 
tributaries. 


No one can expbin the origin of 
submarine canyons, llieir proximity 
to rivers—as with the 150 mile* can- 
)oii ofT the Hudson and the i45>- 
mtle canyon olT the C’'ung(^-suggests 
they might have l)eeii carved by 
river waters at a time when a with 
drawal of the sea e\|xised the con¬ 
tinental slo^xs \ et some of these 
gorges he more than three miles 
IkIow the surt lee, ind no accepted 
theory ot rising and filling sea Icve*ls 
ean account tor so great i leccssion 
Of all the unseen sccncrv oL the 
sc i, (lerhaps none h is so c\oke*d the 
wonder and euriosiiv ot geologists 
as the great suhmaniK moimiam 
laiiges 'I he greatest ot these is tlu 
Mid Atlantic KuJge which winds 
down trom lecLind ilniost to Am 
tretiei It is the mightiest moun 
tiiri svstem on eaith tooihi mile 
long .tiid 5(K) miles wide, mon thin 
twice tliL width ot the Andes mil 
with manv iks iotlier thin most 
eontinental nuiuiiiuns Although 
most ot Its summits lie 1 mile 01 
more below the ‘•iirtue, here ind 
there i [leak emerges mio the world 
ot air Ihese ire the seatteied 
isl mils ot the Atl intie -A.stension 
the Kixks ot St Paul, the A/ures 
1 he oceans lunceil another form 
ot submarine mount tin the like ol 
which man's eve has never vicwci* 
the* “Cluvot,” or flat top(Kd st 
mount Naval vessels cejuipped wid 
tathomi'ters tound more than 15011 
diem iri the C'cntral Paeihe diirin 
World War 11 . Since then inuu 
than 500 have tieen charted in the 
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Pa..iBc and a few in ihc Atlanuc 
Guyot& appear to lx volcinocs 
whose lops were plamcl smooth by 
wave 'iction at some |xriod when 
they stood ibove the st i V et tod ly 
their truncitcd tops lx. sulmiei^ed 
beneath h ilf i mile lo i mile ot 
water It mis be thii o i m kscis 
h ive risen sinee tbes lirst no i tiom 
the depths But it is me rt lil l\ ih it 
they sink either Iroin tlxii own 
weight or beL luse ot s iix i jMipse 
ot the Lonti«;iioLis (i in il i 

I serv oee m Ik d h IS I n in jw 
lB isms where the Ik it r i t i i\\ is 
IS though some tit ini ti r h id 
siieked tin eiust inwinl i w i i the 
e trth s toie C uriousK th 
ixeinie treiuhcs ii | i i i it 
toriCiiu lit il sl( pes oi 1« i ^ II td^ 
ot isl mel ires nth r i n u mi 
oee in I his [homiiiiis l I i I i 
^csts th It there m is I i r i il 
u 1 itionslii|i iKtwcen il i| s il 
ot mount nils ind tlx I s n ilirii i 
mg ot dec ps 

1 he eoniple\its ind ss uUi 1 
the St 1 resides tiK in it sell t i ^ 
motion the rise ind tin t t d 
ihe tiirrusvin^ ot Its siir I ssi d 
iiid w ise iiid the stie ii i n I is 
gre It eiirrenis 

Among the loiees ih it lee} the 
)ee in eoiistintlv in m li i lie the 
urstre ims dirieted h\ the i i ili i 
»t the eirth the ti de ssint’s 
svhieh bli»w oiil ol ihe i ith e si 
)ust alxise the ce}uitoi nd out el 
the south e ist just bek \s il lui the 
westerlies, whieh iie eloser to llu 
poles and blow in dirteiions oppei 


site to the trides It is die trades that 
give the initial impulse to die great 
wcsiw ird rolling cquatori il eurrents 
from which mosr of the oee ms’ 
eomplex surf lee movements esulvc 

But winds done do not keep the 
seas in motuxi Ihere ire invisible 
slopes within the witer ereited by 
V in itions in densitv C old w Her is 
denser tb in w irm w iter ind settles 
to the bottom S ilt e intent ilso 
illevls du eleiisitv of wicei Red Sti 
w Iter lor o\ impk widi its high 
silt onlent I is 11 ii gre ilt r deiisit) 
dim h It ot the 1 title wlieie rivers 
inrl 1 1 11 keip the silt (.ontent low 
\nd so throughout die eiilh s sets 
imscLii cuirents in LuntininlU 
wtllm^ Lijuv iiels ind dtwnwirds 

Most t imoLis (I the Liiirents dc 
living thtir eiiei^v from diiisity 
iliikiinees is tint it ( ibrdiir In 
the MeJiierrmem b sin rimfili is 
s| use iiul t«ni|xriiuKs ire high 

I lulti the w inn sun w iiei ev ipor 
lies 1 ipulK beeomes s tti more 
dnisL iiid sinks to i nn i brin\ 
livtr be IK ilh the ml ve This 
llows oiitw uels o\,.i the sill it die 
Sir III ol Ciibr ilt ir ind d m tiw irds 

II to the detji se 1 Vl ih suth lime 
the lighter less silme \v tr ot ihi 
\tlintii. flows mw lids on me sur 
t ice to -epliee it Diirin^ ihe wir 
Cicrinin subin nines iist.d tins two 
w \ eiirrint lo eiUei iiui leive the 
Mtdilerr UK 11 w Ith t n., me s Slit Rued 

neliiig Ill witii iIk lop Vtimtic 
w itei dntting out ovn the sill with 
the ht ivv w iter 

In addition to these movements 
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there is the dail\ rising and falling 
ot the tides Cach inlet, ba\ and 
tove on earth exhibits its own 
unicjue rhsthnis tnd se ile ot rise 
and fall At s<imt pi ices like N in 
tucket ind 1 ihiti the tide htls onl\ 
a toot At others like the 15 1^ ot 
Funds in Nos i Seotia it surges up 
wards more thin 40 teet In most 
parts ot the Ailinhe the tides w i\ 
and wane twice i di\, in some 
regions ot the Fieihe ind Indian 
oceans onl\ once 

These ibeiritmns remained un 
cxpl lined sej long is the oee in tliKir 
waseiiMsiged is ihioid (liiplnn 
But we know n*)w th it e kIi ose in 
has mans hisins w thin e leh h isin 
the w Iter tenels to slosh biek uul 
forth like the \s iter in 1 wishbowl 
when It IS distuihed 1 he si/e sh ipe 
and depth ot e leh bisiii gosern the 
period ot* osliII irion uul so pro 
duee IIrcgul miles in tul li rhsthins 
Of ill mosenunts ot the w ilets 
none hive wrought iniiie destine 
tion or esokcil inori terror thin 
waves The si/e wives itl iin de 
pends on the veloeiiv lit the wind 
the duration ot the hlriw uul tlu 
“length ot teteh, ’ or the extent ol 
the water over vvhieli the wind 
travels without obstruetion 

In the Mediterr me in, where the 
length of feieh is restrielid tin 
wildest gales cannot produce w ives 
more than 16 teet high But in the 
oceans a 6rj mile gale r igmg lor i wo 
davs ovc‘r a <jiN) mile expinse ol 
open water can develop waves 40 
feet in height. OceasionalK seamen 


report giants of 80 to 100 teet, but 
these are isolated fieaks caused b\ 
eolhsiuii oi two or meire wave 
trains W inels ot gri. it velocities, 
such IS leeumpinv hurrieines, do 
not engeneier extiemelv high waves 
hee luse ihev blow the lops oil ihe 
waves md are eonlinu illv changing 
direelion 

OiKt i wive his heeii set in 
motion It will continue to run leioss 
the sc I even in 1 ll it c iliii tr ivel 
Img tot thousmcis ot miles d iv 
iltcidiv It h IS hecome 1 swell \s 
It piogicsses Its he ight (troin trough 
to crest) diminishes but its length 
(iioni (UK cicsi to the next) in 
eic iscs Its spccci ilso iiuie tses so 
ih It cvcntiiillv It IS iiiiismg 1 isiei 
th 111 the wind th it cl it m motion 
1 hr gre It wives tint (Hcisioniih 
inse liom suhin iiiiic cirthcjiiiWs 
^oiU [i nnsc illcd tie! il vv ives ) m iv 
itt mi lengths oi iiumi thin kk) 
miles Mid velocities ot ilmost 
inilev per lujiir 

Ihe iiinLiiiKi ihlc ehisels ot tlu 
nujving SCI lie const mtlv ciodin,, 
coistlmes m < iiu jilices it tlu 
I itc oi ; I ice I I V( ir Vet 1 h il iiui 
oi Lie lUon md destiuetion is in t n 
t lined 1 or c verv elili th it is sculpted 
iw IV s(jmcwhile in the wijild 1 
new curved he leh is moulelcd hv lit 
dn*^tmg smd brought hv epiu t 
w ives 

Vet these eliinies dnei inihle 11 
m m s hriel lem|M)ril sc ile iit in 
sigiiiiie ml hesieie the v isterchaiigi 
tint hive (Keurieel 111 the past uul 
will occur igaiii refuateellv until tlu 
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end of time Again and again the 
continents have been submciged Ik 
ne »th sh illow sc is (Some 350 mil 
lion )ears ago the greitesi inundi 
tion ot ill time reduced North 
Aineru 1 to 1 group of isl iiids) 
Hetween such epochs there h i\e 
been limes when the 1 ind missis 
rode high ibose the w iters when 
most <il the 1 1st Indies wue pirt of 
the Asi itK in mil ind uul A 1 isk 1 
ind Siberi 1 were joined he i 1 iid^e 
leross the beiin^ Sir lit 
Whil lorees piodiKid these in 1 
jcslu Hoods ihese iiniiu use slovvie 
reeuning rliMlnns ol tIk i 1 (uo 
logisls behi'e the mswt r in\< I\es 
two \ in (hli s i hinges in li < 
iinount ot w in r 111 thi st i h in^ s 
in the sh ipe ind deph (I tee in 
liisins (il ii.iers h i\( pi \(d i^ni 
lie nil lole 111 eh in^in^ tin it m Is ot 
the t>i( 111 vv Iters It ill esi tiiu 
dieiers vveie to dissohe se 1 level 
would si Hill fi5 lo i^ iiet hi hei 
ill ill I* does II piiseiii ml bout 
inee|iiirlei ot e visiing I in 1 lie is 
would he Mihinei leil hut veil 
i(<jtixit rnellwitei use e inm ' 
eeouni tor the siu| e mioiis lit oil 11 
he peruKls wInn the i is lose (01 
the 1 inel subsuleel) pnhijisf feet 
(lid drowiieii ilit lit hilt the 'inds 
< 1 the e irth lienee most uirhonties 
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insist that the deep (Kcan fiexir must, 
from lime 10 time, hive Ikcii de 
formed by forces unknown Vol 
e inie eiticlvsms, re iring r ew 
mount nil eh 11ns like the liiwinin 
Isl incls would h ive displaced thou 
sands of cubic miles of w itei 

One in iv isk if i time ma\ come 
when ill the 1 ind ire is ot the e irth 
will be flrowried in the rising 
woild (if w Iters dirk iiie) deep ’ In 
eoiitempl iting this e|uesti(in the 111 
trie ite b il nice ot n ilur il lorees tills 
the mind with eleejiest twe I or the 
lilt igonistie processes ot 1 ind en 1 
luiii iikI destnietion ire in sense 
s It le 'Ll] iting I he e irth s ihiii sen 
sitive eriist eontmuillv shifts its 
loid so th It whenever the eonti 
neiiti' misses grow ihiii mil light 
tiom eiosion i new iiplitt oeeiir 
1 leh levelling of if e eoiiiinenrs 
I leh ir insgn ssion ot the w iters is 
tollowed ineviliblv In in upw ird 
w irjiing (it die 1 mel inel 1 recession 
ot the se 1 

So long is these forces ire held in 
hilniee the 1 iiid will leinini liiove 
the wit rs md min will hive 1 
pliee to live 1 his is pelli ps the 
iihunite mu lele ot the se 1 s ih^ 
iiilhor ot 1 celesi istes im[ 1 eel when 
he s lid All the livers run into the 
se 1 vet the se i is not lull 
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fill nil girl 111 I h( spii il w nicil joinudlv t( r the iniii to e ill hi 
ll(K)i \V hjl s your slie siui 11 I isi 
fie Uained It s 1 hov 

She Ui him otT il the stveiilli tWir mueriiuv 
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the ten-year-oldt in Mrs. Isnogene 
Frost's class at the Hroo^side, New Jersey, 
ComfiiHiiity Sunday School expressed their 
views on “What’s wrong with grown¬ 
ups?" they came up with these complaints: 


1. Grown-ups make promises, then they forget all aliout them, or else they 
say it wasn't really a promise, just a perhaps. 

2. Grown-ups don*t do the things they're always telling children to do — liJ^ 
picl( up their things, or he neat, or always tell the truth. 

3. Grown-ups won’t let their children dress the way they want to—but they 
never ask a chilli’s opinion about how they should dress. If they're going out 
to a parly, grown-up.s wear just exactly what they want to wear—even if it 
looks terrible, even if it isn't warm enough. 

Grown-ups never really listen to what children have to say. They always 
decide ahead of time what they’re going to answer. 

5. Grown-ups make mistakes but they won't aiimil them. They always pro¬ 
tend that they wircn’t mistakes at jll--or that somebody else made them, 

6 . Grown-ups interrupt children all the time and thinl( nothing oj it. If a 
child interrupts a grown-up. he gets a scolding or something worse. 

7. Grown-ups never understand how much children want a certain thing—a 
certain colour or shape or size. If it's something they don’t admire—even 
if the chiltircii have spent their own money for it~they always say, “I can't 
imagine w'hat you want with that old thing!" 

8 . Sometimes grown-ups punish children unjairly. It isn't right if you've 
done just some little thing wrong and grown-ups tal^e away something that 
means an awful lot to you. (tther times you can do something really had and 
they say they're going to punish you, hut they don’t. You never l^now, and you 
ought to ^now. 

9. Grown-ups talk about money too much, and bills, and things like that, so 
that it scares you. They say money isn't very im[X)rtani, but the way they talk 
about it, it sounds like the must im})ortain thing in the world. 

to. Grown-ups gossip a lot—hut if children do the veiy same thing and wy 
the same words about the same people, the grown-ups say they’re being Jis 
respectful. 

11. Grown ups pry into children's secrets. They always think it's going to Ik 
’'something bad. They never think it might be a nice surprise. 

/2. Grown-ups are always tall(ing about what they did and what they knew 
when they were ten years old- and it usually sounds as if it couldn't have hap¬ 
pened the way they say. Hut grown ups never try to think 
ten years old now. 

;.J» .. .. 



Out of a life dedicated to simplicity have come the most complex and 

far teaching theories of our time 


'I'l.e World of 

Albert Einstein 


Condenitd ftoni Pathjirni ; 

ilL l RIM ION uf tllL lt( in 
IS probihl) iht most i* l ml 
Lstnt in model ii hisK i\ It i uiu il 
e.hini'cci oui LotKcpi ji u ihu ind 

]l IS lK.COITir ilu 

h ird Lore ot our 
most hiiclhiided 

think I in' ihoiil 

w orld sir ilc 
\li the iiiin his 
iL ills Kspunsihlc 
Lor tins dcsclop 
MIC nr is OIK who 
toi niueti o( his 
litc w i> I U ulin^ 
picilist iiid svhosi 
idc is seciiKii to 
n iiu vision ir\ 
ind unvvorldlv 
1 or It w IS i hlltr 
iioni Albert 1 instcin lo I i nd hn D 
Rtxistvch lint slirteil tin Niiiihil 
nil Project \nd it vv is Imsitiiis 
S|x.Lnl IIkoin ot KeliiiMiv tint 
provided liu bisis toi ilu develop 
iiKiu ut Jtomie eneriiv 

Ihrou^hout his hie ADkil 1 in 
stem has Ikcii |nnsued h\ ihini>s 


Jo t ph Phlllipy 

he his never wmted publieitv, 
iime olTersof monev indjxjwer He 
h IS bien surrounded bv misunder 

St Hiding uiel (ontroversv Hundreds 

of' scientists hive 
^ (y devoted much of 

their e ireers to ev. 
[)1 lining or refut 
ini; his discover 
les Alth nigh he 
belies esmfreedom 
ot the individuil 

ind ill cUrntxrilie 

instituiions he has 
Iveen e died both a 
indshcvik ind i 
tool ot \\ ill 
Street Although 
he h is ill unshak 
ible tilth in God 
lie his been issiiled is in itheist 
Milch to his isionishnienc is an 
objcelivc phvsieist he his been of 
tiled IS much is ^25 )uo to endorse 
prodiieis ringing trom corn plas 
urs to c irs ills bust stinds in 
hbi iiies ind universitiesdiroughout 
the v^orld mel 1 monument has 
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been erected lo him in German). 

All this has (.ome to a man who 
asked onl\ toi the solitude to think 
and work. “1 am happy liccausc 1 
want nothing horn an\onc,” he has 
said. “But 1 do get pleasuie out ot 
the .ipprcciation ot my fellow 
workers.” 

Since his arrival from Gerinanv 
in iQ3^ at the Jnstnute tor Advanced 
Studv in Brinteton, New Jerst'v. Pan 
stem has reccivcil tar moie than pio 
tessional apprcci.ition. Scientists, 
habitually eharv ot knise language, 
freely use “saintlv,” "noble ” “lov 
able” in describing him. “P'veii 
when discussing thc*oretical pin sils,” 
a mathematicla 11 said, “he i idiates 
humour, warmth and kindliness.” 
Yet after nearU halt a cciiturv ot 
fame. Einstein remains a shaelows, 
remote tiguic to all but his friends 
and neighbours. 

Each weekdav morning at t«) 
he dons a sha[)elcss bkick coal - 
and. in winter, a bl.ick knitted stock 
ing cap. the kind worn bv seamen 
-and leaves his tranic house to 
stroll the mile and a halt to the in 
stitutc. 

Einstein is now 74. His long, iin 
trained hair and i.iggedv moiisl.iche 
arc white. His face has lost its firm 
ness. His eyes, though thev Uxik at 
you with patience and mild ein 10s 
ity, arc tired and rediinimtd. He 
sjicaks in a low, soft voice, his words 
tinged with a Ge-rman accent. 

In his big comfortable oiruc with 
a relaxing view of a small wood, he 
acts clown to work without prelim* 


inuries on his Unified Field Theory, 
which has absorlicd him for thirty 
years. T'hc I'hcory connects the twei 
great forces of our physical uni¬ 
verse, gravit.itiun and electro-mag 
nctism, .ind thus shows the rcLuion 
ship lietwc'cn all known physical 
phenomena. 

He sits back in his ch.ni, balances 
a large pad on his knee .md writes in 
a small, iicMt seiipi When blocked 
by a prolilem be siavs with il, calm 
and serene, somt nines twirling .1 
strand ot haii nmiid .1 finger. h.tcb 
(if Ills theories li.is been the lesult of 
nioiulis and sens of stubboinb 
puisiiiiig vvliK he e tils “ideah/ed 
c\^)criine Ills " Fciieil iiul papci .tie 
his scientitiL eepiipnKnt; iiis iniiui 
IS the labor.tloiv. I i( wanders up 
wrong illevs, di.iws wrong eoiiclii 
sions But he iKver unes up 

'I'he answc'i issuic to he hjiind. lu 
teds, lie cause “(loei is subtle, bin 
ruvci iniscliievoiis ” I'lnsicin be 
lievcs 111 the smiplicitv iiul logical 
orderliness of niture. “li is a kind 
ot faith that hel{K(l nu tliitiugli iii\ 
whole life not tobeeoiiii ho[)elissiii 
the gie.i' difliciiltics (jf investig.i 
lion.” When he weighs liisowneon 
elusions, he s|K'cnlales “C ould this 
Ih. the wav (kkI creartd the uiii 
verse^” As a cnativc slu mist lu 
finds a discovers as “bcauiiful” as 
It IS “concct.” 

At one in the afteintMin EinsUiii 
.ibruptly drops his work and anihhs 
home. Lunch is prepared by Miss 
Helen Dukas, who since the deiih 
of the M;cond Mrs. Einstein in 19 V 
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has taken care of all household af 
fairs She reminds Finstan of his 
jppuintmtnls, tikts his dictition, 
b 11 inccs the chce]iic Ixiok ind m ikes 
sure th It lie sticks to his diet Due 
tor’s orders ffirbid his belosed pipe, 
but friends think he rjt e ision dh 
brt iks this rule in the pru ley of his 
study 

Mis household ilso ineliides Mir 
^ot I instcin his ste|id iii^luei tiid i 
tdinted seulptress ind in i^ed 
siilHhied teriiei idled ( In o 1 in 
sleilis sister M i) i lived with inni 
loi ne irlv ten ve ns mud li i etc itli 
in 1050 When she lijvtl into 1 
Lomi he still Sjieiv tvv( lie uis i iih 
ifterniMin with her le ulin^ loud 
trorn PI ito \.liluiii;h she ^i\i no 
sign ol iindirsi indin^ his intiiuioii 
told linn ill It 1 pm o lei 1 i nel 
lived mini he I I ist I re iih 

1 he duriKion is useel toi 1 nip 
iiid the (Mist he leeeives 25 To ^5 
letters 1 el iv 1 teh le ( n ihle le 
i|iiesi gels III iiisvei When 1 
vomig seieiUisl sent Im i in inteiesi 
ing in illiem ilie li (iroblein i insieiii 
oiiiid th It the solution vv is meet 
nut the edeedilioiis ee iit i ne<l two 
eriors Knowing how (ii lul seieii 
lists ire oi then nide|Xiident vvi ik 
he e died itteiition lo the Mel tint 
dierc were eriois but didn 1 11 ime 
them Ibis left the vomig in in tiee 
lo keep his woik origin d In mieov 
enng the mist ikes hiniselt 
Most of iMiistein s evenings ire 
viKni It work in his stiulv Sirtiiig 
in I high baeked eh iir he usiiillv 
works till midnight A jiroblem 


often keeps him up much later, and 
Prinecton |x>lieL hive seen him, 
he id Ixjwed tnd h mds clas{x.d lx. 
hind his b lek w indenng leross the 
university grounds at 4 30 m the 
morning 

Solitude IS import inc to him hut 
he IS no rcelusc Me frcquentlv 
s{xnds in evening with friends 
t liking woild liTiirs, (xdities and 
musie Me loves jukes md laughs 
e isdv 

When isktil once tor 1 guiding 
]mnei()le lo sueee ss I iiisUinsiid ll 
\ IS suet ess in lile, the lule might 
he e\( ressed A \ f ^ t / \ 

he mg work ind \ (div \nd Z 

I h It IS ket (ling \our mouth shut 

Scuind onlv to his w irk is Ein 
stems love of music Me his (xe 1 
sion dl\ pi IVeel the violin tor eh irilv 
und rusing ellives hut letuillv he 
s i better (U inisi th m v lolmisl 11 d 
muises himself hv improvising 
hide t ml isles m the stvle id Mo/ iit 

U (Missilde 1 insTem ivoids ti iv i 
lie IS h i[)|n in Pniieeloii wli re he 
liiuls the pe lee lie h is dw ivsw mted 
Niighlxiurs don t eonsiilei it odd 
th It 111 We irs his h nr long Ixt. lUse 
lie eiixsii t w lilt to Ixither with the 
lurhei s siiojs 01 th it he diesses tui 
Lomtort mi[iressee! slicks lexise 
(lull over swelter sometimes in old 
neektie.tor i belt 

like m > i\ gie It men I instein 
IS humble ind shv When he w dked 
into iW ishingtoii meeting euiieern 
iiig P destine everv jxrsoii in the 
loom hurst into i[ip] luse I iken 
ihiek, he whis|xred to 1 friend, ‘*1 
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think thcv uui(lit to w ut to sll what 
1 say ” 

A tew veils ai^a u \ dinnei 
in Einstein s honour s[x iker itter 
spciker dtiivered pinegvries to his 
genius I instein squirmed linilK 
he turned to luthor 1 inii\ Hurst 
and ihruptlv brought her down to 
eirth with, “\ou know I never 
weir socks ’ 

1 o the recent ofttr of i eh inee to 
become I'residcnt ol^ Isriel I in 
stein replied with his usu il rnodests 
thu he Iclt iincjii liihcci tur i role 
ihir involved hum in iciilions He 
thought it bettei he s lul to eon 
tiniic his studs ol the phvsie il 
world of which he hid i litt* 
eomprehensum 

Minv jKople hive wondered whs 
Fiiistein HI seirs pist helfxd sjfxm 
sor or», ini7 itions whi..h 1 ite r iiiriii el 
out to lx. Communist tnmts I lu 
answer ippc irs to be th it he sv is 
simply tikcn in In the pnjtcsscel 
liber il urns ot the groups eonee i nccl 
ind tilled to question their leiticr 
ship ind motises 

“Einstein is f(x> per eent igiinst 
Communism sivs i elose Iriciid 
*Hehaslooinde(xndcnt i mii d is 
too much ol an individu ilist to ht 
himself to ms kind ol dutited 
thinking But he ins i siron^ sixi li 
feeling lor mankind ind sometimes 
his given Inmselt to c lusi s which 
he later found out, did not tollosv 
his ide ils * 

Another lolleigue iiidicitcd rh it 
Einstein is a little bitter ilxiiit the 
* «»k » dtirKrl him He IS 


now quite suspicious of orginiya- 
tions thit ask £oi the use ot his 
name 

Einstein h is never belonged whole 
heirtedly to iny sexi il gioup He 
dots not eisilv involve his heirt 
with other |xople II is not the re 
suit ut his work but nther the na 
ture of the m in 1 his ilootness cm 
be noticed in his eses in the eirhcst 
photogi iphs t ike n ol him is i child 
IHlisplieid sh\ iiiiiiic set him ipirt 
liom otliei ehildren in Munich 
wheie he s|xiil his e irl\ \e irs He 
w IS so slow to le II n l» l ilk th it Ins 
pill Ills thought him ihnormii 
leiehers considered him i misiit 
He hid tew tiieiuls ind isoided 
g imes His cel ion ot tun vv is to 
compose Iiiile religious lumns on 
the puno ind iiiim them while 
w liking done 

I>\ the tiiiK he w is 12 he w is pur 
suing in )neie|xndent stud) ol 
mitiiemities ind science He w is 
however in inehiliienr pupil in 
sehiKil He w inteel t i c jiitiiuie hi<* 
studies in Swit/ei) mil hut t iiled the 
entr nice e\ imin ilion to the 1 eder tl 
Institute ot I eehiudogv in /uruli 
\ \e ir 1 ilei he tried igiin inel m idi 
the gride 

After gruliiition f instein toiinci 
Old lost three ti lehing johs lived 
il mil to mouth eMsteiue ind m ii 
neel Miliv i Mine liso i seiei 
student hv wliom I hid two sor 
In 1902 when he w is 2 ^ he i ind I 
I (Hist IS in cMininei 111 the beir 
(iileiit otbee Ihc )ob wasii t to 
taxing ind illowcd him to coiictn 
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tratc on hi& own srudu s He had set 
tor himself the lisk (i linking time 
and spate, mittti uid energy. 
Sometimes he desp iiietl ind on the 
veiy div bttoie striking llie eorieet 
lesults he told a kllow c\iniinci, 
“I’m going to givt It lip 

At the ige ol 26, iinl lumii in the 
seientihe world he siilinnriid Ins 
“Speei il Iheoiy of to 

' plusu s join 11 il Her'(I s d his 
theors in sshit is now il in< st 

1 IIIIOMS el]ll ItlOII of S K f) ( J 

me loiighlv ihil in r ujinls 
miss times riie sipi 11 « 1 il s[ id 

ol light I he (ejiiili 11 (1 inon 

str Heel th it if ill tin en r^\ iiliilM 
pound ol Mi\ miitii wu in 
the Ksullmg piwi I w iiM ipi il 1 1 
(.\[ilos]St toi I ot si III n It II 

o^ I M 

I hough ]i ri voluti > ii/( d mm 
lorieijUion ol th u 1 Kw 
pin uisis It ihi ti III ri li/id its 
st iggi ling mpoitiiiei Im \t i s 
1 mi \\ IS i In eh r 1 h de 
n IK till n with I iirosi im \ is 
ti msl lied into le hl\ 

I instein pio idi i >ii( n rh n t 
htJirelie il hisis li»i iht t* mi 
homli in the 1 ite iinn 

sue mists knew thu tie Ni n vseii 
we'ikm^ ill lilt to devtloi it miiv. 
enei^s lhe\ tried to lU i l I S 
m ht ii\ le idi rs in mi it 11 pn 
)ni hut mieli little impi sm» n In 
eksfieniion lhe\ ippt iled 1) I m 
''Uin to use his m*lu n One 
night in he eh ilied veil It w is 


to be one of the most important let 
ters in history “Rceent work,” he 
wreile to President Roosevelt, “leids 
me to ev[X.et that the element 
urinium miv be turned into a new 
and important souree or entrgv in 
the immedi ite future This new 
phenomenon would ilso le id to the 
eonstiuetion ot bombs 

President Roosevelt iminedi itelv 
begin the eonsiiuition it the Mm 
hitlm Project and the United 
Stiles iiilered histfir s mosi. f iieiul 
1 lie for i milil irv we i[)ijn 

1 (il IV linsiem lihours it the 
mie j) Lk. rh It he his m tint lined 
OT Mils Ills Unified 1 leld 
lliiiiv Diihlishtel three ve irs igo 
is die 1 siilr or :j5 \e irs ot intense 
Work 1 111 he in (I It eonsists or 
font ujintions tint wi iild t ikw up 
hut two Iinis on ihis p ge in this 
sines i I ic]ii irions hi onhiiied the 
phvsu il 1 iws ill It eonliol the torees 
ol light Mid intrgv ind the nivste 
M uis ton I oT gr iMi tion tint holds 
I'l null n il oi))i,.is iij Us grip I in 
stf in iieheves his iheoi is ‘ higliK 
eonMiumg lull doesn t re ills 
I in w whethei lu s n,,ht or w nmg 

I i iNlein intends to spend the re 
m under ol his \i ns si irehing tor 
ih m Ilium itu il tools to eleiermine 

II eon Llness ol his iheuiv Iht 
I os ihililv ol i iilure does nut dis 
tnih h m IK kinws thu nun ein 

III V el know even tiling intl tint “the 
most he mil il thing wee m expcii 
eiue IS the mvstuioiis ’ 




'‘Miss Ninx "Int’s this I heir 

K,ui Vi»u. •imhuiung ^ 

rowlcr xM'h \ shut gun is a 

mrtd schcKilti ilIui \%hc. hxes ilont 

Who i.uighi Mill shoot 
•\LecsMi>. ht rtiplue Ihtn ri 

iclaiuK stii U.Ul int ihoiit tt 
icarel the tiont opiii lul ’ > 

niiiuasoimonc ‘h^u eh.nh n • up to 
he poich oiilsteL niv Ixtiroom un 
m held apipcucd 1 sm ii vm ” ^ 
inyonc I Ivtuvv SM * n h. 'hrt xx h.s 
Jover iht hiUoiu f t«pd nu nd 

-Sl 1 II U.»«r I) L.I 1 I 


Th 




iL nt\r twin I U hour 

I Slid hu I'hltsNh 

"He I'inuKd to thi i,n u.id iml rin 

,„d 1 put n» W* »l ■ '■> 

and lalltd. Vou snut d it rfi« 

.uu goiwt' M. dll!. I 
lied md hutn t Ikiii botlitritl ^nu< 

I ... 1 I IIT •••C 


Aukt MeKTtiA hat! rcacnco uit- ..^v. 
of 50 without any serious signs ot 
matrimony. Then a middle aged tlen- 
tssi moved to town and Ix-gan paying 
ardent court to her. Wnhni three 
months they were married. Not long 
after, Aunt Martha stoppctl at our 
Hou»6 her way to take a bus to a 

f _C '» 


n<..irbv ui«n lioiiliU viiih liti ttith, 

sht Slid, mil slit V IS miiiii; i» «<- ‘ 

til nlist , 

•Whs, Miiihi* m\ moihti t\ 

tl limed 11 II s noi \« IN goiid 11 SLi 

IlslIU i^»' ‘ ’ ” ^ 

ihmk Ik s i ginu! dti nst 

01 nuiisL 1 do nu luntsnipptd 
y { |l t III slit Kill ills 
hiiishtd I N« ilxN us hi lid thii you 
, ,11 tell 1 hoist s ig. l»v liKiking at his 
uiih imllni noi idin., uu thmus 
ML t»co.,t •lunlv 1 Ml oidN 

A^ l X MM I ‘strtti I 

\(U ^Oik ( UN 1 ht ii'l I 'UKt dll'll 
,„r \iniiN SI Cl unci) tight 
mill IN lull' ' htndtttV sii 

niis»^tr ihil Nou Nou -.t* t 1 t 
shot shin. ' Snr’ m uioih-r luimiti 1 
, M.mijsiti nit Ml m hu tti ns xv 1 

,mrgtiitillN polulmu 
Whit S ill ill. I I kid 

s nu hirthdiN. uu! tNt x 

hundrtdih pir on kU. i tr.t shin. 

01 course I insisut on tipping hm 
As I w.ilKeil on, a p.issmg poheem < 
gri intd 'i Ntrv diy is his hirthdi) 
ht dots more business than au 


UPE'^ UKE THAT 


other shocshinc boys around here.” 

In the distance I htaid, “Ninety 
seven, nimtyei^ht ” n i 



\\ Ml N iIr I • Mu K Mldcill ( V IS 

pilotiiif; 4.risli(<l Ml Kiik III 1 (V 

kilkil His tiicnds iM iIk \ II I 

KiWM whin. Ik h ui bis iiun iin 

U ti L irds or t1(>\s(.is I' 111 I III. Its 
hiiusi., then Nsilkid II II Ml lilt lot 
i ii{t. ol M iliiul I ihi I'l oh mill 
woin.in \\lu> hill hien K inns s iiuist 
Malindi \s IS siiiiit. Mu iisus u 
ivti)oni ippitiMM ilv 'Hit \ il u* 
It MV ()iu old 1 Minis till II lid 

Milindi, VMu iiiiivi hit I II ' nt 
o Ik so I oiniMisti) 

“Yi s in.i MM II j h d \1 iliii 1 1 
iiuuds I kni V thii nius K i \ 

IDs SMM^S ill II Will I Ml I I id 111 

W^iiN I I'll V.1I iiiit ihi ^1 u lit th 

iomIv povsdit blue itusvm^ .osm n \ 
luislmul I'.ise me tin ( Inistmis 1 look 
It biek. to tiu shop to i\i.}iM .,c u toi 
1AO less e\|Hnsist ones 

1 he* .issisl.mt to whom I (xplimed 
what I had in mind si ired ii nu wide 
eyed “Was he le.ill) )oui husbind’ 
''Yes, of tours* I replies* ‘ Wh) ' 
She uilled to another girl, ‘Remem 


her the man whei goi you to model all 
ihose elxessing gowns'* Well, he ically 
was buying it tor his wite * Iin igine • ’ 
Turning to me, she asked, “How 
long base you been m.iriied'” 

“I SM niy sesen vt‘Hs ’ 

The .;m 1 shook hei head “If I weit 
sou 1 wuuidii t exeh inge thai dressing 
..,own tor anything I se been selling i 
long time and I nesei siw i in in svho 
those 1 gift ^or his ssitc svilh sueh 
I lie Vou ten iinly ire Iui.ky ’ 

I le illy eiijos sst ning ihn dressiiM' 

Ri(i-mis I iikIc with 1 nneldle 
iged min ihi<iu.,h 20 miles ot Los 
X'lgiles C oiintv s (i>n.,ts'ed motor 
litii \ sen igii I liiil m leie the 
sMiie tnp siiii him ind hid been 
iiiilutl li\ his lining met diseoui 
iiiistlrising I liiv 11 n nowesei, he 
.. i\i the light )t w IS I L\etv e 11 
md tsety pulisiiiin sni’lin^ elitti 
tiills liul ss IS mg ihein on Soon 1 
ss iv biskin^ 'll I i^loss 111 ..,i>od tellosv 
l■nl n dll siniliv md thinks we le 
isid III iilui 1 

W h n is ilns I ivkii* tiiidU, ‘ 1 
I I ., 0 X 1 I ol d e ( hllvll 11 ^ spill! " 

\o lie leplutl Lliuikli ig *it’s i 
III id (Kition I impugn hingosir 
I 1 st Ml u nn sshen I h id 1 iseiihosser 
\i\op pill lids on ihi eu I deeideel 
I d bitui keep people tiom getting 
mid n me m> lohoils ssonlil have 
I I ision to gel in id ti ms i wididates 
So I III isirsbods ilsi get his ossn 
w IS ssliile I vlnwcd doss n 01 stoppCil, 
ilss i\s gunning ind wasing them on. 

It ss.iv I leselition how pleased 
and suiptiseel eserylxsdy ssas. In fjet, 
ii ss is so muih tun thit 1 vc kept up 
the prieti e esei since” 

—Is'n Didifs Fpirv 




T IiIE suhtcrniiicMti termite, the 
most destructive of all chewers 
o£ woml, is alstj one of the most 
elusive. Termites \V(»rk under cover 
and arc u-suallv discovered only 

j _ . ^ 

after dity have Ix-en gnawing tor 
five or ten years—perluips when the 
man rolLs in a new refrigerator and 
it crashes through the sill of the kit¬ 
chen door. Once in your profierly, 
they arc ditiiculi to exterminate. 

In 1951 termites were discovered 
in a huge Kansas (aiy warehouse. 
Pest-control men were about to at¬ 
tack when Kansas City was hit Iw 
a great fiorxJ. For seven days the 
bugs were under water. 

“Well, anyway,” said a company 
official when they started to shovel 
out the mud, “all the termites arc 
dead,"’ The cxlcriniiiators p<jked 
about to make sure and found the 
-pests alive and rarin’ to go, 

' Termites are fighting a winning 
battle against assaults by entrmiolii- 


gists and thousands of firofcssional 
exterminators. Twenty years ago 
Dr. 'I'honias .Snvtler, senior ento¬ 
mologist of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, now retired, cslimaieii 
termite damage in tile United 
States at about S4o,tKKj,(KJo (alH)ul 
/,f4,28o.of)<j) a year, mostly on 
farms. 'I’oday the hugs are going 
great guns in cities, and the 
National Pest Contr<»l Ass<jciatioii 
giics.ses the total loss at ahum 

5!W,(tOO,0(K). 

Termites live in uiulerground 
nests, deep enough lo reach damj) 
earth and avoid cold. They live on 
cellulose, which composes the bulk 
of dead wcKxi. Termites caijm»r di 
gest. cclliilo.se, hut have in their ali 
mentary tracts microscopic para.sltes 
that digest it for them. 

In the spring or autumn, on .1 
warm, sunny day, the termites come 
out in garden or basement, swarm, 
make .short flights to .start new 
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colcnies, then discird their wings. 
Ihcst swirms ind wings an. dues 
to watch tur In hisitntius the 
wings arc usuaily shed iic ir win 
duws and dix>rs 

'I lics< icrmilcs h ivc brown or 
black bodies, two pnis fji long 
opiqiic wina** of njin) si/c nuJ 
nicasiiic iboiil b ill in in 1 r i]] 
Huy should not lu )nlisi I with 
iUiiig nils vvliicb n tn| ii 

tisds hiiinU insect I Kii ml 
in best Ik disiin.,LM li n i iiun 
thin vv is|) w iisi 1 I I s 1 1 

tllick W II ts 

Noi should ibi W( rV < i< i it 
( contu^cil w ith ill i' 1 ’ 

lost bictli lid I] I 

w n h bon boh n \ < ( \ 

I 111 lie gi iin ot ludi 1 I 111 
In It lu ii In llu up I u I 
iwilii t liid I " \ In 

)K into till iiu I II II 
III di ikK {ilii 4 llu lu 
111 \nu I ii i It I '1 i) I 
III i sc in llu S I ill I I 

w is iboiubt t 1 If t. il \ I 

\\ uitd Keep them I lit t I It r 1 
In St lies bill bi \ ’ >1 t‘ I 1 
w iin b ist nu iiis ii tl i \\ ii 
11 iiictc IMtU tl iiii ^ I I \ I 

11(1 in C m d I In liul m i in 

I J l SlllSf \ I f I I U II I 

ninits in ihici Itii i < i 
1 I vseIL II 1) ot tlu 11 n \\ I I 
Ion l> ( , t\[H Its s i\ bt K IS 
I idK in leu th It di I si ' list It 
I l one coliiiiN 

'subtcii me in lermil s m isi bup 
loiistinilv damp llus mist lind 
h hJ without exposing the nisi 1 \ls 


Dwellers in ihc British Isles ire 
lucky in iKii hiMiig tu uiiiteiiil wiiii 
ihe rivigcs of leiinues which cm 
nut sursivc tlie lIiiiijLc Sou eniiKs 
termites do leieli this enuntiy iii iiii 
polled tinilKi but vj 1 r hive not 
'.ucLeedtd 111 seiiling iliisn iiid be 
eoiiiiiig est it lisliiil 

In Brjiisli ii(})iLil Colonies jiid 
Doiiiiiions hi sesci ten III lie die 
most (iesLiiiiris ol ssckkI lu in r in 
eels nut I III e U diMii.,t 1 eioie 
lie \ II 'i e Nell iloi e iiioie 

tl 111 y I (I I I S j t sj orters 

I > (1 ini iiniii e( lliili e btuii 

1(1 In it( ] Il li CN 1 I till mine — 

\ I (.1 1 t I Ml e> ind ti il e 

1( 1 (i Is Ji Liii j It le isi 

I i 11 i II on 

lb j| n in white ihcv would 
I ip nil die by sonu insiuiet 
\ o li n >lii [lnoii.,!t the e irth 

I d d w K d in Ol lonelmig the 

n i’ )i ll e luiild srn ill e i then 

II I s up llu side ol loiiiuhlioMs to 
1 el wi (It n 1 i ims L nder houst‘ 

\ u I lb 'll i I SI nl\ tw I or three 

el turn tlic ..lonnd ihev m i\ 
n d 1 St d i^milt n’ e striielinc I'p 
1 >ni tlu gi nnii to tin wioii I er 
mills dm isi niNiiiiDK stop e iting 
I sub lie m 1 isi Ik^ re it is we ik 
1 d lu n^h to iiish iiid belt ly 

belli One w i\ ot ele lee ting them 
o si lb with 111 ec piek di Sills 
ms nil (llu I w (id tint is dose 
l the .,1 ui d Ol iNiUehing il 

llu lulei tulles oxer tounda 
til ns Ol Li[i ibe inside ot bisemcnt 
xx 11s lie the most notice ible exi 
eb iKi oi le unites but usudly ii lo 
nies ill nr have to build them ae 
e uisi elidess lonstiuetion ^ve$ 


nte 
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them direct »icccss through wood 

thjt touches the soil—ccllai steps, 

outside steps .incl siip{)orts ut^ poich 

cs. Tcrmiics um also get up inio 

beams through cracks in the cement 

or through hollow hloek tounda 

lions. The new slab loundation con 

struction, with cement floors touch 

mg the earth is made to ordei tor 

the |X.sts. The\ sc Idom h ive tiouhlc 

in tunnelling lound the edges 

Bctoic a ncv\ colons is strong 

enough to slut to dimigc i house 

it multiplies h\ tc isiing toi eight oi 

ten scars on dc id wood outside the 
* 

structure When i eonlr idur Iniries 
scrap timbci trom i ntvs house he’s 
supplying a picnic tot teimiUs 
When termites shiA\ up sou 


should repair the damage, poison 
the hugs and have the building ter> 
mile pioofed In an cx[x:rt, who will 
cur ofl eneiy |K>ssible entiancc—^re- 
inosewiKxl that roiiehc’s thc'giound, 
seal u^Knings and pl.Kc shields on 
top ot tuiineiations. The soil undei 
.ind alongside the house must be 
jxiisoneel Uj i depth ot seneral tecl. 
Hee.iuse mans tei miles will still sur- 
\i\e in the ground, an annual in- 
s^Kition IS ehe ip insiii inee 

It eom[xunr inspeeiois lind in- 
test ititm get bills horn sesetal es 
liblished o[>eraiois \nel even attei 
111 elHeient ]ob is clone there will 
still be I lot ot lise luiiigrs termites 
( ut in the glide I hojnng sou 11 not 
hise 1 cheek up oiKe i seir 


hkL V IM lot hittwne 

•s^rnMiiic hi inmu iuns to whimsic il gigs t )iie esjin^jle ippe iriiig as 
i notice III the ( onittl i unnersiis iginuhiiril nt.ws](Uci, 

proclaimed 

' Puhhe dciiiiri(l fii'n us to o Ic is( oui rc\oliitioii irs new ganliii 
prcidiiei, iRiNCM <( loiiouiuii' mhioscm) ikiscm is no' ]nsi in iricit 
soil eofidilionei i ' s\s( is not onis i inir n ii ty{K pi int tixiil i ki wm is 
eser\thing' One iu iping gl(>li ot oiii in igu iloniu siilisi iikc will re 
mike soui girden ikisvm m iKcs hghi lOils he ov heaw soils ligiit 
and steadtastl} ignores niednim oils ikissm is i seiieli.e pcstKide it 
kills harnitui weetU pests md diseias while liaurni/ing with the ap 
prosed ones Betiir sei ivi s\m Ins the CpikkI Woimkieping Seal ot 
Approval Miessw loiiiiins dtenminAed ehloiophyll, sour gireieii will 
iiLSCT smell the snne tin csi eoniim no nists %iiemu ils its puitl) 
organic. One |)ouiui ot lius loruiruined picKluet is ie]ui\alcni to iti 
ounces. Write tor oui tin! gtrdtnsi/e buekei lenlas Remember— 
i-RUNASc spelled hackwaiels is 

But Prof H J Carew, uirhor ot the parexly, imderestiniatcd the 
gtiUihihty of th' public. More ihan 40 trusting mdisieluals from MasM 
> 3 i|^aietcs to Missouri seriously requested “trial garcicri-si7c buckets” of 
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The Greatness 6C‘ 

Pablo Casals 


( omitn til fioni 1 tit it 
Nt i\ I 1 til 

^7^3* n I I 1 \\\\ 

t.y 1)011^1)1 iHl 11 
Lordiii^s (it th( C isiK 
tniisiL ftsii\ il of lJ'^l 
v\tK surjMiM.ll ui cm 
IS I hoMiis 11 (.(1(1 \\ ti 
^.lIIo solo l)\ P liil ( ! 

on one side lui i tl 
jMcsscd int( liu sii t 1 
vvi itiM,; this in >rto 11 
iin imjxjrt ini iutt ri ii i 
inusi ])( eh ii (LiLi lu' I iiulii 
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L tnds 111 ( \ti i( idiM I \ I 1 
P ihio ( IS il h IS IK I h • 

I cdlisl ind 'll ni I 
i^omhincd iniisu il ^ ii 
inoi il tnd sjMiIII! Ml ^ 1 I t 

1 he t IS il Ilsiu li IS II n 111 i’ 
^ithciin^ n tlu litlU \ii 
Prides < n rht uikIi s |H it the 
PxreiKts, uliLK t isi* IS Uses 
Hide iinisKtins iiul nni i Nslis 
tuim ill o\(i iIk w iild nins it 
ilicni IS i inuuis is h m Iki l kIi 
J une to m ike musK sviili iiini to d > 
him honour ind to dwell lor two 


ssesks in the i di met (t his spint 
I II s oine tv i\ es died 
I Mini this sou mi^ht cnjiclI in 
C isilsihetiLt init M^ui (il \pullo 
On ihi eonii ii\ lie is dumpv 
'till mm with eliuhhv hinds Ing 
I mi 1 sptei kies i jxrtesrh bald 
I id md It th sun is shii in^ i 
liii^ht red uinhielii held close over 
It 1 lieu is In th sensiiiviis md 
III nil ndi us stun^ch m his I lee but 
i ‘list *,1 met he ItKiks mote like a 
sh ipkee|iei ih m like Vpollo 

H \\ is hi in in the little town ot 
Xeiilrel ill sp n wheie his tither 
\s is ii^misi 111 the sillige ehureh 
^011114 Pihlo mide music dmost 
tiom hilniiiif 0 on ui\ instrument 
th u InpidKil to he ibuiit—pi mo, 
flute »uirir violin His mstmet tor 

o 



music was so phenomenal that his 
mothci^ using haidsixcd pesetas, 
took him to Iktrcelona, where lie 
could study at the munieipil school 
Although only 12 , he got a joh pla\ 
ing the piano in i e ife, and soon pei 
Suaded the propiictor to let iiim 
play elassieal inusie one evening a 
we^. These |Xjlormanees mule a 
sensation in loc il musical circles 
Pablo’s fame increiscd when he* 
took up the cello, which he knew 
to he his own inst innciic the mo 
ment he diew a how uioss its 
Stnngs. At 17 he w is in Midrid 
playing hclorc Mint (iisiini 
Queen Moilui of Spun 

It w is not oiiK the miisiL he 
made but the slicd ^i^odntss— 
no one uses iin oihci vvoul lt)r it— 
shining our ol Itis ivcs ihir ei[> 
tivated liic Quuit MoiIki SU 
granted Inin 1 pt n ion lo oiitiniK 
his Studies, ind pi uiic illv idoptid 
him into her household whuc he 
beediiie thceom])in]onot tiu iuUio 
king, Alfonso XIII 
Alter twi» vtirs ‘till with a pen 
sion from the Loiirt, PthKi ind his 
mother moved to Vmi scis, so tint 
he could stud\ it the 1 inioiis eon 
servatory there 'J he diitcior stnt 
him lo the tcllo el iss of Ihuf 
Hdouard J.ieoh . V\ hen J u(>l)s isle d 
him what he would plav !k <- lul 
umply; “Anvthing vou likr 
The* piokssona! (vchiows rose 
*'Well, well, yem w//»/ lx lemaik- 
SiblcP' The class laughed “Vesy 
welly then, 1 suggest that you play 


On a borrowed cello, Casals played 
that oliseuic and difficult composi¬ 
tion with a brilliance that left the 
el iss and teieher tiansli\td 

Reto\ering his bieith, Professor 
) leohs inv ittd him to enter his class, 
piejmising him then and iheie the 
innuil pri/c toi the eiiiienr veai. 
Ihit the siuxitv rceepiion had of 
liiukd I’lhlo’s kU il ejf charaeUi 
iiul kindniss lie slid he. didn'teaic 
to si IV 1 he dccisiejii lost iiini his 
pension, tor tiie. ce>uit insisini on his 
Il 111 iiinn > in lirusseis 

lie went in‘ii ul to Pins -he 
inel ill nie>thii ind 1 yoiingci 
lirothci ptiini'tss ignorint ol the 
iiiigiiigc intl withoiii uipiiint 
luces (hoc Ills fiilui ml them 
In Mil i|] sum* Ins r lollier look 
nistwing woikedl iiiiieithe iiiglit 
Pll'io ,>eil III lllpiul ]ol) IS seiond 
Lciil L III the 1 nil s M ijI Miv 

We il iimci h\ ilinct e\|x.iuiicc 
whu inieiv IS he MVS l>ui liie 
le s fill W IS II o LosI ' lU fell aek 
iiiei till \ h k 1 le) ill iluilin the 'i imoi 
ous itU I ol in iiliK lilt 11 ihie id iiid 
(gohici toliirveloni 

(loeiel hid u tui ne if thi re P ihlo’s 
old music le idlcl vv IS moving te> 
AigeiUin I iiul P ihlo leil heir lo his 
pupils III v« IS soon iLcoiicdcel with 
ihc Qlkcii Mil] hv ilu time he w is 
21 ind lieconii f nnoiis tliiougiioui 
Spun inel Poitiigil At 2^ lie* ic 
1111 lud to Pull, Ik iiin^ 1 letter ol 
miiocUictiuii lo the 1 imoLis [ rctich 
coiidiic.lor C h 11 Ic 1 ainoiiicus, who 
Was pie paring 1 senes of concerts. 
OK It man inumbled when 




casjfls 


Casals presented the letter—^he 
didn’t like to be distuilxrd when at 
work. But he agreed to let Casals 
play With the first note 1 imoureux 
turned in his chair tk h id i ph^si 
cal infirmity which m idi it in effort 
to rise, but when C isals h id iin 
ishcd, the great eoiiductor wis 
standing befotc him ‘ hill 

play 111 my first eontc it I lu slid 
While C isils WIS glow inn to 
time, he used earnings (.unis dent 
to >(,214 (XK) to eieate i [xupli s 01 
ehestr I," the fust one in rhr veoild a 
Bareeioni lomiki its nuisi u iil 
ible to ill, he lorrncil i Wirleis 
( oneert Soeienv ind i* ise eoiHiMsNn 
iismemhtrs u git iiK rtilii djri t 
' 1 (k 1 i\ he \soiiId 1 ilh( r k ndiitt 
in oielustn thin win ^1 >i\ is i 
viituoso Moi(o\ir IS itieliuidi 
he eiijovs the rihi usds idok tliin 
the fin il show It is ‘m ikuv niiisu 
th U he loves and lie 1 > (s to re uh 
|x.ejple how to ciei it 
C)iK el IV when he w is noiinlnn 
tlimbing 1 rolling hoiddei sim k 
the hist tinge I ol lits Ittl innel ip 
pireiitlv sinishing it lo*" g« otl 1 
the aslunishmeiit of Ins tt m{ uimns 
lie tiieel, ‘ I hank (loe’ 1 sh 11 n vti 
have to plav the edio ignn' lor 
Uinaulv he w is i pinn pn phet 
But wh It he me int w is Now 1 
eiii devote mv whole lite to miking 
he greatest ol all miisu ' I 01 to 
him an oiehtstia, diseiplineei in 
liie will to [xilcetion is 1 sixial is 
Well as a iiuisieal aehieveme nr liis 
musicians feel towards him the veil 
station tliatcluu-e'hmen iced towaids 


On Casals’ 70th birthday kio of his 
friends, including 50 cellists, assem 
bled 111 a U B C studio to broadcast 
in his honour Sii Adrian Huull then 
conductor of the BBC uiehesiri, 
with which ( isds hid often ap 
|)cired and which he hid nimsclf 
conducted, voiecd du congratulations 
of inusieiaiis nid music loveis in 
Br »iin 

It must be inoic ihin 23 sens 
since 1 timid young lued musician 
vs IS invittd to conduct i Bhillitr 
momc conceit in I ivcijxxd at wmch 
Ik gre It ( isils wis to pliy the 
Si hi 111 inn Concerto ind he still 
looks bick on tint relic 11 sd iiitl per 
lo I 11 uc (s one ot the hncsi lessons 
lu esc hid Since tl u time it 

I I oltcn been nu pioilcee to cun 
III i for Mi I isils !i I is dwws 
I 11 i vMMidtirnI lesson nul i icvc 
I 111 III in tlie nndci si iiulnig of 
1 ISC \ft fu WL li If k on for 

die eoniiilcss t spe riiiuc s nt wcmcici liil 
I (I II I II niiis ind in [iniiculir wc 
r c >^ni/c b vv \ou iiivc ikeii our 
c< n iiisbv Il^n inc] love) ind b\ 

111 ptrroimniLcs hive shown us 

^ ' II ^ICIIIKSS 

i loved mjinstci ^ e tr-» ago they 
Slid in B tree ion i lie turns a 
cite into 1 cOiMit h dl and a con 
ec It li 111 into i le niple 

In tile siKeessive disisters that 
h ve hetilleii f iiropt in democracy 
in C isds liteiiPie he his liken his 
St iiid slubhoridv ind, reckless ut 
the eost to hiinselt on the side ot 
tieeiiom ind the rights ol man Iii& 
popiiliiilv in tile old Russia and 
ins income horn eoiieeiis there were 
ciioimous, but alter the revolu¬ 
tion, when the Bolsheviks liegan 
exceutine dissenters, he declined 
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all invitations to tour that country. 

“My only weapon is my cello,” 
he says. “Noe a very deadly one |x:r- 
haps, hut such a.s it is, it fights on the 
side of freedom.” 

When Hitler began persecuting 
jews and trade unions, he declared 
the same boycott against Germany. 
When Mu.ssolini took over Hitler’s 
policy of aiici-.Scmitism, he extended 
the boycott to Italy. When b'ranco 
seized power in Spain he UK)k up 
residence in three rcx)m.s of a gatc- 
keejxrr’s lodge in Prades. 

Here for i.| \ear.s he has lived more 
like an early Christian saint than a 
world-famtuis musician. Everybody 
in the surrounding i.ountr\side feels 
free to drop in for advice or help, 
or just to bring him the news of a 
birth in the family, or the high 
marks a son has made at ncIukiI. 

People make him haj)pv l>ecau.se 
he loves them. He finds time m 
answer hundreds of letters in long¬ 
hand—last summer, after the festi¬ 
val, there were 600 of them. 

Although readv to give him.self 
lavishly to those wh«> truly need 
him, Ca.sals is nor gullible, nor is 
he blinded by g(Kid will. “Nobody 
ever fools him,” his pupils say. And 
he takes only a few friends deep into 
his heart. I'hey are the <jnes he calls 
“good.” And gfKxJiiess includes .self- 
discipline in all its form.s. 

He has alwaysdisciplined himself. 
He studied the Bach suites for cello, 
hitherto unpei;fortned in public in 
theyr entirety, fur 12 years Ixfore he 

"trt i-klfiv t'bf'm Hf Still 


studies them. In the presence of all 
great music he think.s of himself as u 
student. He will announce with 
delight that he has found a new way 
of fingering some passage that he 
has been playing for 50 years. 

When a pupil complained to him 
that she had forgotten a piece she 
had known well he said: "Fine! 
Everything should he new each time 
you i^lay it. 

“lie impulsive—he fanciful,” he 
.said to his pupils. “Let the music 
flow out of vou as freely as though 
you were s{x;aking. But remember 
that freedom is not disorder. . . 

A long tln)ughtful pan.se. “That is 
s<jmcthing that has wide a}>plicatioii 
in our times.” Another pause. "Be 
.s|>ontaneous .mil \er he controlled, 
'fh.il i.s what vou hav'e to learn.” 

Spontaneitv in C^a.sals incluilcs an 
uninhibited e\pre.ssion of the ten¬ 
der emotions, “'rhe main thing in 
lite is not to he atraid to he human,” 
he said to me. "If something is .so 
heaiitiful it makes von want to erv 
-erv 

At 76 (Nasals often s|H:aks of him 
self as an old man. But when he 
takes a cello in his hands, a trans 
formation (K'ciirs that is like a 
miracle f»f resurrection, A famous 
musician who .ittended the 1952 
festival turned to his neighbour 
when C'asaLs licgan to ]>lay. “Why, 
he’s playing it l>ctler than he used 
to!” he whis^)cred in astoni.shmcnt. 

Pablo Ca.sals' life rule. screnii\ 
based on character and kindness, has 
served him well. 











liy Wilfred h’unk - 

t)f one syllabic, like the following, often come Ironi Old lui^lish, 

At least half the words in this test are from the days of the Angles and the : 
Saxons. Uefore you bejj;in the test, write down definitions of those ytju think ytiu 
know. Then check the word or phrase you believe is ueurest in menn/ni> c<i the 
key word. Answers are on the next pa^e. ■ 

b 

(11) VOID fvoid; - \: hru-iitJrnJ. li: i/ui'ing t 

m lejinl fmt. (i: forjftlfn/. 1 ): eiiunr. 


(I) i..\NK (iani'k) thn. b; iJlm\ C: 

Imst. 1): nvak and uikh-lunknvi.. 


(‘i^ si.i'ii.i. islfisj -- A: a n:at\h. b: an 
artifiaal fhamiel. (!: a tide. 1): a hutk- 
wash. 


(12) I’Ai.i. t'l'Kiie] A : (3 {dnr uj nmid at the 
hotiimi ft/ a dfMtr. H: a jfate. C.: a huiuuiary, 
I): a rereptatU. 


i' 

\ 


(H) I'll'Mil (plum) ■ A; ta fn!l. It; t„ find 
ant the ueii^ht of. (!; In hit, I"); t-i yet tn tie 
hfjttn/U Ilf. 

(4) .sw \ri M (.swahieli) \: a tau.h hhur. 
H; a .vu'/ifile nf i/uth. (!: //«//. I): « putih. 

(.S) gciMK (quirk) - Arc/ .rhorf-bandhd 
ridinit whip, b: an ati uf den if. (J: a per- 
^ona^ pcndiarH). 1); c/ nat. 

(<») sWAi'ii (sw.ihlh) ■ A: a fariplr p/ete 
of e/oth. b: a s/arf. t^'i unit I •>/ y^rass 
nt h\ a ri \th. I i: boastiny. 

(7) HOUR (b«nn) - A: rt /fti/;.c Itllnr. B: 
a hole. C; a jnruyner. 1); .r<V(/// aui/'ial 

that hfirrowf. 

{H) sWAiiii.o (.sw.iyihcd) N: nirpt. b: 
SfMit/jrd. C: vaslffd. 1); wrapped. 


(lib iit\ ^^lu.\) -- 'tnrahiiNdanre. U: Y 
•niirriainiy. lunitant wwement. Vi', gieut 
;i< alth. \ 

*? 

(14) I'liASi' (f.i/e) \: foryetfutilef.(. b; a ( 

finrtitnlar a.tf>eet. (!: naijusnni if wind, D: 
iroiiHe. 

(I.S) 11 it.s ^I'aiic) - - \'. to disdain, b: tu be 
Jaroiirahtr doptifed. (!: to pretend. D: /i 
flatter. 

(IH) (,KiM (urist) ■■ \: r-niaye. b; ^laiii 

to he yriaind. ('; tlx .udislaiue of a statewtui. 

1): husks uj yratn. 

(17) wi iH (wcer) a y.f>ost. b: ./ hat in. • 

a deiorattn taflue uork. I): a dan/. 

(18) PK.MK v]>r.ite) - ■ .\: I't flatter, b: tu. 
talk fu'itishn. C: to • f<w/'.'.v/.v. I): to 
primp. 


(9) t:owi. (cowl) - - A: shame. U: <j bun-/. 
(i: a monk's tfwd. D: a siarf. 


(19) oiM' (jisti V: MV/, b; iht irai.i!e.(. 
C: j^rjiH width If yi-aaul. 1): tin laa/it point. 


(20) t i.KAvi (eleev) ■ .\: to tti",b up. B: to 

ban^ dojiK. C: /» riwe tuthtty. 1): to 


53 


(10) TKRKK.i-ii> (trcki) • ■ .A: ilintM. U; 
trmfethd hjf wagpn, (^’ deeeired, 0: tarried. 





Answers tfr 
“IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

( I ) r.A.vK — A; Identical with its Old 
I'lnglish ancestor, If/anc, "thin”; gaunt; 
slender; straight and thin; as, “Their 
long, httk hair streamed round their 
faces.” 

(li) SLUici' — U: An artificial channel foe 
cunduciing water; as, “Its wheel churned 
in the seething torrent from the shtire** 

( 3 ) PLUMB — D: To ascertain depth with a 
plumh line. Hence, to get to the hotiom 
of; to fiuhom; as, “1 resolved to pttmh 
this mysterv.” From the Latin phtmhwHy 
“lead.” 

( 4 ) SWATCM — H: A strip of cloth, especi¬ 
ally one cut olf frtr ? sample. 

( 5 ) QUIRK — C: A personal peculiarity; as, 
“He has suinc strange //w'rk in his 
mind." 

(6) SWATH — C: 'J'hc width of gniss cut by 
the sweep of a scythe. 1 knee, liguranvtly, 
the impression. made by a person on 
others; as, “Oscar Wilde cut a brtjiul 

in l’ari.s." From Old I'.nglish 
su'ueth, “track.” 

( 7 j BOOK — A: .\ coarse, iil-bred fellow; 
as, “For all his briMi.uice, Dr. ,S.iinucl 
Johnson could be a hw.w times,” F'rorn 
the Dutch “a ptas.mt. ’ 

(«) sWATiitnj — D: Ikuuid or wrapped, as 
in bandages; as, “Her anii w.is 
strips of gauze.” F’tom Old F.nglish 
sn'atbtt, “band.” 

( 9 ) Cowl. — C; \ monk's hiM«d, or the 
garment of which it is a p.in. Old Img- 
iish Oik from the Latin ciuuilus^ “hfKxl,” 

( 10 ) TREKKED — B'. Travelled hy w.igon. 
lienee, loosely, journeyed slow'ly; .is “in 
the days when the ’ 49 crs trtkhd to 

California.’* 

♦ ^ 

(II) VOID — Having no legal force or 
^^kiity; as, “This law has now been 


tendered null and Old Fnetith 

voids from the Latin votilmi^ “empty.** 

(12) pale — C: A pointed stake; a fence of 
pales. Hence, an enclosure or boundary; 
as, “His actions put him outside the pak 
of decent society.” 

( 13 ) FLUX — C: Constant movement and 
change; ns, “Fashions and ideas arc now 
in a state of flufc'* From the Latin fluxm, 
“flowing.” 

(14) PHASE — B: A particular aspect, as; 
“That is one plnise of the subject that 1 
have never considered." The Greek 
plMtijt, “appearance.” 

(15) FiacN — C: '!'<* pretend; to simulare; 
as, “N<» matter how he wtadd /f/t'i; 
tiHKiesty, yrni knew that he was c»>n- 
ceifcd.” Old I'rench feimire, from the 
l.aiin firr^rre, “to form.” 

(Id) CKisr — B; Gtain brought to a mill 
to be ground, <*r grain th.u li.ts been 
ground. Often used ligur.iiivelv; as, “All 
is "m/ tf» his mill" ih.tt is, whatever 
h.is hiippcnctl h.is heJ[wtl him. The Old 
F.nglish word ,£;».•>/, from firindan, 'ho 
grind.” 

(17) WKiR - D: A diiin put in a stream to 
raise the water sti as to run a mill cn' 
form A lishpond. J'roin the Old Ivnglisl 
woril iver. 

(l.Sj B: 'J'o talk at length in .i 

ftiolish way; as, "I le Joecs to pra/c about 
his t.uiKius anctstors.” Kel.ited t*) liii 
Dutch word pitting ‘ho i.dk.” 

(If)) t;rM —- D; 'J hc main [n^iiir; the sub 
i-ranec tifthe matter; as. ■'They approvci.1 
a risolutir>,M th.ir eiiih(H)ied the.(;•'>/ of tiu. 
agreement." l rf«rii Old French. 

(20) r r.i Avr -- D: To cling; tt» stick l.!'!. 
as, “His skin seemed to cUtur to hi^ 
Iviijc-s.” From the Old linglish 
“to cling.” 

I ’iiralfft/ary 


20 correct.excellent 

19-17 correct.,. .good 

IB-14 corrrer.fair 






A '‘!Nt‘W'" Poem 
to ikr Akijeslv, tlie Queen 

by Waiter de la Mare, O.M. 

These verses, never even dreaming of print, 
were written in 1897, the year of Queen Victoria’s 
Second Jubilee. Three years later, in January, 
caujc tidings ol her death and with them doubts 
cimceriiing Hnglaiid’s tiitiire. The most precious 
traetitsn o^ the wtjrld then seemed to be in danger 
ot disaster. Hut by tlie grace ot God it was not. 
Whatever else has been devoured by Time, that 
£ngla])d and—unspeakably precious, itsUinflishuess 
—have survived. 

And now—long may she reign!—Hli/abeth 
the Second is “my Queen'; again we face an 
unknown iuture; and these stumbling lines re¬ 
main for me as ardentlv true as ever. Hut we 

j 

ace strong, because we know this England will 
and shall endure. 1 have, then, changed only 
three words in what 1 wrote nearly three score 
years ago--and how characteristically the name 
f;/irtdu*f/i fits the sonorous cadence of FiVtoriii/ 

W. d. h M. 

TwnWciiluiii. I'lS.V 












1.1ZABETH IS my qiieen, 
England is my hind. 

Oh! may God let her people be 
Countless as sand! 


Through all the passing hours 
The never silent sea 
Upon her hollow-sounding shores 
Shouts Liberty. 

Old Drake my cousin is. 

And Shakespeare's Elizabeth, 

And Nelson—he whose fame 
Shall outstay Death. 

« 

Ah! when with eager eye 
[ scan the centuries 

And count this England’s matchless men 
My blood doth rise. 

And burns upon my check. 

And welters in inv heart. 

Urging me in their fi)ot-tracks go 
And do my part. 

Sweet arc licr fields to me. 

Sweet is her lovesomc rose. 

Sweet with the savour of the seas 
Each wind that blows. 


Elizabeth is my queen, 

England is niy land. 

Oh! may God let her people be 
- Cotiiirless as sand! 














SANCTUARY 
Is Where You Find It 


Condensed from Guideposts 
M:irg9/ec Klair Johnstone 


am. 


I HAT is sa nctuary ? I’hc dic- 
donary defines it as a place 
of refuge, sacred and inviolable. Be¬ 
cause of this many of us think that 
to seek sanctuary in time of trouble 
is to take cowardly fliglit from real¬ 
ity. But it is not that. Rather it is 
Bight to reality. For when life’s 
violence threatens and we do not 
seek sanctuary, it is then that we 
become escapists, dodging anxieties 
and scurrying among confusions. 
Like sparrows crossing a busy thor¬ 
oughfare by hopping, wc do not 
realize that wc have! the power to 
rise above the danger coming at us 
from all sides. 

Sanctuary, then, is more than a 
special place—it is special strength. 
And it gives more than refuge and 
release. Sanctuary gives renewal. . 

Essentially, sanctuary is a means 
of finding the power to face life on 
lifted wings. It is this power which 
enables men to “renew their 
strength . . . mount up with wings 
as eagles . . . run and not be weary 
.. . walk and not faint." 


You can ma){C your own place of 
refuge from the stresses, distrac¬ 
tions and mean monotonies of life 

All of us have access to this power. 
Sooner or later that which is weak 
in us cries to lay down a burden on 
Someone stronger. When that Some¬ 
one gives us strength to bear our 
burden triumphandy ourselves, then 
have we found sanctuary. 

We need not turn to some en¬ 
chanted island, remote from daily 
living, to find our place of refuge. 
One of the most misinterpreted 
verses in the Bible is the familiar 
“He leadeth me beside the still 
waters; he restoreth my soul." Most 
of us think the still waters were 
placid lakes or quiet meadow brooks. 
Not so! They were part of torrential 
mountain streams where day in and 
out the shepherd had to lead his 
flock. But here and there he man¬ 
aged to find “waters of quietness," 
some pool spilled alongside but fed 
by and partof the fierce main «rrMm 
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And wc too can Find, right along 
life’s main stream, the still waters 
which will renew our minds. 

Sanctuary may be no farther 
away than your own garden. 
Ever since Eden some men have 
come “nearer Cjod’s heart in a gar¬ 
den than anywhere else on earth.” 
A student pointed out that the de¬ 
cisive clement in the discovery of 
the law of gravitation was not so 
much the falling apple as the garden. 
Newton was alone, in the quiet of 
a garden, when he saw his great 
truth. 

The mountains and the .sea arc 
perennial places of sanctuary. 
“When things get thick I turn my 
back on my busy kitchen and gaze 
at the mountain scene framed by 
my window,” says a mother fortun¬ 
ate enough to Ik* able to lift up her 
eyes unto real hills. Hut a profcs.sor 
1 know has no such view. he has 
hung a colour transparency of the 
sea in the ca.st window of his city 
flat, and to this he lifts up his eyes 
every morning. 

There are times when one can 
reach sanctuary simply by going 
into one’s rix>m and shutting tlie 
door. A friend who is a serial worker 
lives in a settlement hou.se, where 
her single window looks out on a 
littered alley. Her life is an endless 
routine of pavement pounding, 
tcnerncnt-stair climbing, grievance 
hearing and monotonous record 
keeping. One ^ht 1 paused at her 
door^o Icayc a message. She Invited 
mi* in I foAnd her small room atrlow 


with candlelight. “This is how I 
keep my sanity,” she explained. 
“Every night for 15 minutes 1 light 
these candles. To me the most serene 
thing on earth is a lighted candle.” 

Others will find renewal in the 
act of serving. I’hc next time you 
arc hounded by fear or stymied by 
despair, try going to your local hos¬ 
pital ward. You can't talk to the 
sick? Then leave a bouquet of 
flowers. Or stop in at that house¬ 
bound old man's across the street 
with some .small gift that will bring 
him pleasure. 

You may find sanctuary even in 
a lunch hour. Music can recharge 
you when you arc mentally iK'atcn 
or nervouslv exhausted. “1 take 20 

0 

minutes for lunch and the rcsi^for 
feasting on Brahms,” says a busy 
editor. Her music.il sanctuary .sends 
her hack to her appointments on 
lifted wings. 

You can find sanctuary by im¬ 
mersing yourself in a tub of warm 
water. One of the oidc.st rites is 
ablution: the ceremonial washing 
awav of life's .soil and stain. Hvdro- 
therapy is one of the modern tech 
niques for purging tension and pain. 

‘i'herc arc still other ways. One 
woman who reared a large family 
and ran-a boarding house as well 
was asked how she remained so 
calm and composed. “Well," .she 
said, “you know that big rocking 
chair in my nxjm.^ Every afternoon, 
no matter how busy 1 am, I go up 
there to rock a while and empty out 
mv brains.” 
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Sometimes, however, we need to 
empty out more than our brains; 
we need to pour out our soul. This 
is the time to rediscover the fact that 
“strength and beauty arc in His 
sanctuary.” You can find them by 
stopping at your own church before 
facing the humdrum of a busy day. 
On a business trip yt>u can find sanc¬ 
tuary by slipping into some shrine 
for meditation near where yon stay. 
You may discover it kneeling in a 
hospital cha|x;l praying for a dear 
one, or on tlie high sea.s--<jn a troop¬ 
ship or in the miniature cathedral 
aboard the lie tie France. 

There come limes to all of ns 
when, in our desperate need, no 
holy ground in nature, no lonely 
place apart, ikj sanctum of man 
seems to give sanctuary. 

Then what? 

When disaster strikes on Hriiish 
Navy ves.scls they inst.intly blow 
“The Still.” It means: “Prepare to 
do the wise thing.” 

When tlic signal is piped, few 


men know the wise thing. But in 
the moments of calm enforced by 
that signal they find it. Each man 
calculates his position and checks 
his resources. By observing “The 
Still” they rout confusion and fre¬ 
quently avert catastrophe. 

So with our |x:rsonai emergencies. 
Few of us instantly know the wise 
thing. “If only I could l^^now what 
to do!” we cry, forgetting that the 
order of prcxiedure is: Be still! 

■ No matter how little you \noWy 
or even how little you think you 
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have faith to Iwlicvc, the next time 
you need sanctuary stop instantly 
all feverish activity and do what 
tho.se who have found sanctuary 
do: “/ie stdl and know. . . .” 

C'ountlcss hard-pressed men and 
women find in religion their “place 
of certain shelter” when their hearts 
cry for spiritual .sanctuary. We are 
again laying hold on the central real¬ 
ity that all religion olTers: “God is 
*)ur refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.” 


De^t Definitions 

Bridevroom: A wolf who paid loo much for his whistle. 

- K. V. ReyniT 

Luxury: Any bare nccessiiy —wiih the taxe.s added. 

—U.ivr I'lirtvn ill Thr ^rtturJiiy Ei'fiiiiig Post 

Mixed company: What you are in when you think of a 
story you can't tell there. -RiilwrU Armour 

Wife: A dish jockey. 

Night club: A place where they take the rest out of 
restaurant and nut rhi* rlln 



Four debonair American journalists have 
a ludicrous time in Communist Germany 


Caviar for the Comrades 


By foseph Wcchsberg 
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exactly welcome Liehind 
the iron Curtain. Ficncc, 
there was considerable excitement 
at the Berlin Press Club when word 
came one afternoon in March 1951 
that the East Cjcrman (h>vernment 
would let us in during the week of 
the Leipzig Trade Fair. I made ar¬ 
rangements to drive the 110 miles to 
Leipzig with William Attwood, then 
working for the New York yW,and 
Don Cook of the New York Herald 
Tribune, in Cook’s (Chevrolet. 

When Joseph Alsop, the syndi¬ 
cated columnist who had just ar¬ 
rived from the States, decided to 
join us, Press Club eyebrows were 
raised. Alsop, a dapper, fastidious 
man, had always managed to get his 
daily (ice-cold) bath in the Japanese 
prison camp near Hong Kong, where 
hc*d been interned in 1941, and he 
liked to have a valet around to press 
his clothes. There were said to be 
few bathrooms in Leipzig, and 
practically no valets. 

Alsop dispos^ of these asides by 
saying crisplyS' with his Oxford-' 


clipped accent, *‘1 dare say 1 shall be 
in plenty of hot water before leaving 
Leipzig.” 

Next morning Alsop arrived at 
our meeting place, followed by a 
couple of sturdy Teutons carrying 
two large suitcases, a cardboard L>ox 
hik'd with sweets and cigarettes, 
a case of canned beer and another 
box full (if sandwiches, tic hxiked 
im{icccable in a Savile Row suit of 
brown galicrdiiie and a blue top¬ 
coat, and carried Xenophon’s Ana¬ 
basis under his arm. He was going 
to I.A:ipzig. he said, as a ‘‘student of 
history.” 

a 

At the Potsdam Bridge, where we 
crossed into the ‘‘(lerman Demo¬ 
cratic Republic,” two adolescent 
memlx.‘rs of the Volt^spohzei (Peo¬ 
ple’s l^olice) checked our pass[K>rt.s, 
identity cards, money. Their shack 
was covered with flags and banners 
proclaiming Peace and Sfjviet-CJcr- 
man friendship, and a big poster 
{wtrayed a benign likeness of pipe¬ 
smoking Joseph Stalin, advertised 
as “the Best Friend of the German 
People.” 
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Seeing this caption, the student of 
history burst into Homeric laughter. 
There was a tense moment. The fur- 
hatted Soviet sentry took a firm 
grip on his tommy gun. liefore the 
Vopos had a chance to interfere 
Cook drove off in a dust cloud. 

We had been instructed never to 
go off the Autobahn, hut as we 
approached Dessau, Alsop de¬ 
manded to be taken to the junkers 
Wer\e, that had been among Ger¬ 
many *s major aircraft factories 
during the last war. 

“If the Vopos catch us, there’ll 
be trouble," said Attwood. 

“They won’t,” Alsop said loftily. 
“We’ll remain inconspicuous.’’ 

Our Chevrolet with its American 
licence plate was as Inconspicuous 
in Dessau as a submarine would 
be in Fifth Avenue. Wherever we 
stopped, frightcned-lcKjking people 
gathered around. Little boys would 
reverently touch the wings. Alsop, 
sensing hidden pro-American feel¬ 
ings, immediately launched his pri¬ 
vate Point Four programme by hand¬ 
ing out cigarettes, sandwiches and 
licer. Furtive smiles Iwrgan to appear 
and there were whispered words, 
“Bless you !*’ and *‘Danl{e schon!" 

Then three heavily armed Peo¬ 
ple’s Police appeared, and suddenly 
the faces of the jx^ople became wax- 
likc masks. When <jiic of the Vofxjs 
l)egan to ask us cjiiestions Alsop 
quickly put two cans of American 
l^er into his hands. Before the lie- 
wildered Vopo had recovered, Cook 
stepped on tne gas and beat it. 


Two Autobahn check-points and 
one hour later, we drove into Leip¬ 
zig. Leipzig was once the centre of 
Europe’s fur trade and the home of 
Gernntany’s famous printing indus¬ 
try ; it had a great musical tradition 
going back to Mendelssohn and 
Hach. But now Leipzig was a drab, 
depressing collection of rubble, with 
only a few new buildings than 
housed government ofHccs. 

The People’s Police were swarm¬ 
ing everywhere; sometimes there 
seemed to he more uniformed men 
in the streets than civilians. The un- 
painted, dirty-grey house wails were 
covered with red-coloured posters, 
slogans, banners, with pictures of 
Stalin, Lenin, Malenkov and other 
Good Friends of the German Peo¬ 
ple. This was a replica of George 
Orwell’s book y —33 years ahead 
of time: the silent, frightened peo¬ 
ple glancing furtively over their 
shoulders; loudspeakers blaring So¬ 
viet songs; spies and informers. 

We registered at the Fair’s Bil¬ 
leting OfHce and were assigned 
quarters in a suburban block of 
flats where two families on the 
third floor had orders to vacate for 
us their “good rooms.” They were 
friendly though apprehensive, hav-’ 
ing heard terrifying stories about 
the Americans, but Alsop set them 
at case immediately. He offered 
chocolate to the dwarfed, under¬ 
nourished children, cigarettes to the 
grown-ups. In no time he had made 
arrangements to have the hot-water^ 
stove lighted in the'building’s ptUy 
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functioning bathroom, and assigned 
various Hausjrauen to the duties of 
unpacking his bags, pressing his 
clothes, shining his shoes, rearrang- 
' iog the furniture in his room. His 
orders were precise. The Gormans 
loved it. One Hausfrau was so en¬ 
chanted by Alsop that she hung over 
his bed a piece of embroidery saying 
Sonne im Herzen (Have Sun¬ 
shine in Your Heart). 

Coal was strictly rationed in Leip¬ 
zig; so were sugar, fat, meat, butter, 
cheese, flour. But when we got up 
the next morning a fire was burning 
merrily in the tiled dining-room 
. stove. On the table were eggs, three 
different kinds of sausage, cheese, 
butter, jam, fruit, bread, milk and 
coffee. Our hostess explained that 
‘*Herr Aslop‘* had managed to get 
hold of coal and food, Gcxl knows 
how, and that it must have cost him 
plenty. 

‘*He*s a magician,'* she said, her 
eyes shining with boundless admira¬ 
tion. 

Herr Aslop appeared wearing a 
splendidly embroidered morning 
robe. He surveyed the table, every 
inch a country squire looking over 
his formal gardens. He patted the 
children, who loved the On^el aus 
AmenJ(a. He made sure that the 
eggs had been boiled exactly three 
and a half minutes, and compli¬ 
mented our hostess on her coflee. 

“And, by the way,” he said, “will 
you please make sure that tomorrow 
my hot : bath is*'ready exactly at 
^ today.” 


func 

Leipzig was a reporter’s dieam— 
stories wherever you turned your 
head, a huge canvas of human emo¬ 
tions, the frightening picture of the 
perfect police state. Even now I can 
see the shabbily dressed people who 
would approach us furtively to ask 
what time the Voice of America 
was broadcasting its news pro¬ 
grammes, to give us messages for 
friends in Wejitern Germany, or just 
to stare witli longing at the Ameri¬ 
can licence plate of Cook’s car. 

1 still think of Helmut, a 14-year- 
old boy with sad eyes and the re¬ 
signed ways of an old man. He vol¬ 
unteered to guard our car and there¬ 
upon hardly left Alsop’s side, who 
found out all about the boy. Hel¬ 
mut was a member of the Com¬ 
munist Free Cieirnan Youth that 
every kid of his age must join. Every 
night he had orders to visit at least 
three households; he would make a 
short propaganda speech, and had 
to report to his superiors on the 
“reactions” of the housewives and 
their husbands. “1 wish you’d take 
me along in the bcx>t of your car,” 
he said, wistfully. “But if 1 rpn 
away, they would arrest my mother. 
No, I’ve got to stay.” 

It was the same story wherever 
we went. The ever-present atmo¬ 
sphere of fear and suspicion; the 
steps of spies and informers behind 
us. It was the grey, merciless mood 
of the prison courtyard. I'hcrc were 
voices in this courtyard but never 
the sound of happy laughter. Maybe 
that was why people liked Joe Alsop 
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so much—they had forgotten what 
laughter sounded like. 

One morning we stopped in at a 
nearby department store of the HO 
{Handels-Organization\ the giant, 
StatC'-owned trade mono()oly where 
^leople may buy everything—at 
prohibitive prices. Among them¬ 
selves, the people call the HO Hun- • 
gernde Ostzone (Hungry East 
Zone). The weekly .sal.iry of an 
East German worker was Go marks, 
and a mark meant as much to him 
as a dollar would to an American. 
The people of Leipzig were told 
that American workers arc shame¬ 
fully exploited, but American 
workers don’t have to pay $70 (^25) 
for a pair of women’s sh(x;s, $150 
for a kilo of colTce, $7 for a pound 
of meat. 

Among the sullen, badly dressed 
people crowding past the counters, 
the four of us were conspicuous in 
our American clothes. C(j(jk and I 
busied ourselves making notes of 
prices and comments. But not Al- 
sop; he just emitted hoarse laughs 
at the sight of flimsy textiles and 
“water-resistant” pigskin shrjcs of 
which one man said. “When the 
water gets in, it never gets out 
again.” 

We were constantly shadowed by 
the Soviet secret police, but we had 
no trouble s{X)ttiiig our pursuers. 
They wore long leather coats and 
yellow scarves. For a while we 
turned the tables and trailed them, 
but Alsop soon became bored with 
the “childish game,” and'we all got 
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hungry. Alsop proclaimed that the 
tinne had come to have some fine 
Russian caviar. 

The only place for caviar was the 
Soviet-managed Intourist restaurant 
in historic Auerbach’s Keller^ a 
1,400-year-old beer hall known as 
the setting of a memorable scene in 
Goethe’s Faust. 7’herc were two sec¬ 
tions : one for East German citizens, 
paying in East murks; the other for 
foreigners, who were required to 
pay in dollars, Swiss francs and 
other hard currencies. (Russian 
roubles were not listed among hard 
currencies.) 

Alsop insisted diat we cat in 
the German section. “We’ll pay in 
cheap, lovely East marks,” he said. 
East marks could be procured for 
next to nothing on the black market. 
“And we’ll mingle with the popula¬ 
tion. After all, we didn’t come all 
the way to Leipzig to lunch with a 
bunch of foreigners.” 

A tough-looking head waiter was 
about to push us over to the foreign¬ 
ers’ section but Alsop whispered into 
his car and dropped some notes into 
his hand. It worked, just as in the 
decadent capitalistic world. As we 
were seated Alsop loftily ordered: 
“Caviar for the conuadcs!” 

Ordinarily, no caviar and only 
bad German vodka were sold in 
the German section, but we were 
served excellent caviar and line 
Polish vodka. Two professional 
Spitzel (informers) at the next table 
were flabbergasted when Alsop 
went over and invited them to sit 
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with us, "to facilitate matters,” as 
he put it. They accepted, in discom¬ 
fort, and soon left, in confusion. 

In a similar manner we passed 
several interesting days, not going 
near the Fair but mixing with the 
people. 

On the morning of our last day 
we went reluctantly to the Fair to 
have our papers stamped, which 
was mandatory before leaving Leip¬ 
zig. The “Fair of the Five-Year 
Plan and of Peace” was a sad par¬ 
ody of the once-fained Messe, that 
. had been held here every year since 
1250. There was the same stream¬ 
lined Polish train that I had seen at 
earlier trade shows in Poznan, 
Budapest and Warsaw; Czecho¬ 
slovak Tatra automohilcs for which 
"orders couldn’t be taken at the 
moment”; dried Bsh; clumps of soil 
representing the agricultural capa¬ 
city of Albania; a few kernels of 
rice under glass to demonstrate "the 
astonishing agricultural productivity 
of our glorious Nonh Korean allies.” 
Instead of machines there were 
photographs; instead of products, 
figures. 

The most impressive exhibit in 
the Soviet Union’s hall was a 25- 
foot-high red-plaster statue of the 
Best Friend of the German People 
benignly looking over the little peo¬ 
ple standing at his feet. When Alsop 
saw it, the churchlike silence in the 
large hall was shattered by his 
clipped basso profuntio. "This is 
quite appropriate,” he boomed. 
' "Statue? qf Joe. The prin¬ 


cipal export of the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics.” , 

It was the only time that we three 
deserted Alsop. As we ran out we 
heard his hollow laughter reverber¬ 
ated by the walls of the large mauso¬ 
leum. 

Attwood took a few pictures of 
Soviet posters and other interesting 
sights and then wc went for a last 
lunch to Auerbach’s Keller, where 
wc had become respected habitues. 
Cook had left the car near the old 
Thomas Church where its erstwhile 
choir leader, Johann Sebastian Bach, 
lies buried. After lunch wc went in 
to pay our respects, and when we 
returned Alsop was sitting in the 
car, reading his Greek history. 

“We’ve had an interesting hour,” 
Atiwood said. 

“I dare say you’ll find the next 
hour even mure so,” Alsop said, sar¬ 
donically. 

Then wc saw he wasn’t alone. 
Two police were guarding him, and 
the car. One had on the regular 
Vopo uniform and wore a gun; the 
other was a civilian, wearing a grey 
overcoat, hat, yellow scarf and a 
bulging object under his coat. 

“Your passports, bitte," said the 
Vopo. 

“I’ve been trying to explain to 
these agents of Justinian and Theo- 
dorus that I’m an American citi¬ 
zen,” Alsop said wearily, as though 
the whole matter didn’t concern 
him at all. 

“Who is this man?” asked the 
civilian policeman. He spoke Ger- 
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man with a thick Russian accent. 

**The gentleman is a student of 
classical history/* Allwoud replied. 

By way of corroboration, the stu¬ 
dent of history immersed himself in 
his Xenophon, ignoring the hostile 
outside world. 

I'lic Russi.'in told us gruffly to 
get into the car and drive to the 
headquarters of the People’s Police. 
We argued that there must be a 
mistake; we were on f)ur wa) back 
and wanted to be in Berlin before 
nightfall. AIsop kept waving his 
pas.s{X)rt like an entumologist swing¬ 
ing his butterfly net, and said he 
wasn’t going tt> stand for furl her de¬ 
lay. A crowd had collected which 
was rooting cmpharically, if silently, 
for us. 

The argument was settled unilat¬ 
erally by the Russian pointing his 
bulging object at us. 

The Voll{spolizei headquarters 
was an unlxmihed, large, dark 
huilding. We were taken up five 
flights of stairs. 1 rcmeml)er count¬ 
ing the broad steps, frir 110 gix)d 
reason at all, wondering dully 
whether 1 would ever walk down 
them again, a free man. Sinister- 
hK)king men in leather coats and 
dark uniforms were standing about. 
Two armed Vo[x»s separated Att- 
wcKx;l from his camera. One said 
we were l)eing held “under suspi¬ 
cion of espionage.” They were go¬ 
ing to develop Attwood’s film to 
see whether it showed objects of 
military importance. 

AttWood protested that they were 


only pictures of his wife, child and 
dog. Besides, he said, the film was 
his private property. At this the 
Russian started to laugh. **Don’t 
worry,” he said, “there’ll be no 
charge for developing.” 

“By tile way, dear fellow,” ALsop 
said, turning to Attwotxl, “what 
sort of pictures did you take 
licrc.?” 

“That,” Alt wood replied, “I’ve 
been trying to remember for the 
past half-hour.’t 

Our other captor, who had a dis¬ 
concerting habit of playing with 
his gun holster, began asking ques¬ 
tions. Our names? Parents? Did we 
have friends or relatives here? 
Where had we gone to school? Did 
we s})eak Rus.sian? 

The Vopo t)|X“ned his notelx>ok, 
“You pretended come to Leipzig 
in order to see the I’airr” he said, 
with the voice of a procurator read¬ 
ing the indictment. We nodded. 
“You sjx*m ex.'ictly 23 minutes at 
the Fair,” he said, sarcastically. “At 
the HO store you provoked peaceful 
citizens of our People’s Democracy. 
You made derogatory remarks at 
the sight of (xjmrailc Stalin’s pic¬ 
ture near the Potsdam Bridge. In 
Dessau you handed two cans of 
American beer to a member of the 
People’s Police in an effort to bribe 
him. At the Intourist restaurant—” 

AIsop said, impatiently, “For 
heaven’s .sake, must you go oq like 
this ? I hate discussing politics with 
policemen.” 

After the interrogation had lasted 
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for what seemed a long, long time, 
a splendid military figure appeared, 
tall, towering and booted, with 
pompous shoulder insignia. Every¬ 
body snapped to attention. The gen¬ 
eral asked who wc were. By way of 
returning his curio.sity, wc asked 
him about his rank and shoulder 
insignia. 

" Dumm^bpfe! (Idiots!)” he 
snapped and stalked away. He was, 
we were told, the People’s Police 
President of Leipzig.* 

”Now everything is lost,” Alsop 
stated, quite matter-of-factly. 

But it wasn’t. Suddenly we were 
told we were free to leave. Why, 
we*Il never know. But then, we’ll 
never know why we were arrested 
in the first place. Perhaps Attwood’s 
film had lx:cn recognized as harm¬ 
less. Perhaps the President had con¬ 
vinced them wc were merely 
Dummt{opje, not spies. Or perhaps 
they’d taken a liking to Alsop, who 
read history in Leipzig. 

Out in the street Alsop, once 
again his old, magnanimous self, 
invited one of our cx-ca[)tors fur a 
vodka before wc took off. The Vopo 
lost some of his hostility. He said 
good vodka was hard to come by 
but he happened to know of a 
place, and he took us to a cosy 
black-market bar. He became quite 
chummy after four or five glasses 
of vodka. He’d been born in Bo¬ 


hemia, and during the war lived 
underground in Germany as a*Com¬ 
munist agent. In T946 he’d visited 
the Soviet Union and was now an 
officer in the Vol\spohzei. Quoting 
a mysterious source “near the Krem- 
lin” he assured us that the Russians 
would never attack the West. Alsop, 
s[x;aking for the White House, as¬ 
sured him that the West would 
never attack Rus.sia. 

“Proutl” said the Vopo. 

“Cheerio • ” said Alsop. 

As wc left him our ex-captor said, 
“Don’t get into trouble again. Stay 
on the Autobahn and don’t stop 
until you arrise in Berlin.” 

Wc were back at the Berlin Press 
Club by midnight. A rousing cheer 
went up as we entered the bar. 
They had just begun to wonder 
where we might be. 

The student of history lived up to 
the moment. He ordered cham- 
p.igne for everybody .ind faced the 
crowd. 

“I dare say,” he said, by way of 
summing it up, “there is nothing 
like getting arrested to find out 
about the Pcofile’s Police.” 

fosi fM Wi ( ifvi i Hr,, Ijfitii in 1 uici|Il jnil 
n«m a U.S. liu/mi, h.is spL'nt tin fij«.i ihiiL 
)(jr% ahifiad j>.ilhriin<' iiuu'ii.il ioj Ins 
writing's. Ill jrlciitinn (<» the iiiiriu rolls ai 
iilIi-s lie lias wiiiten tni Ainnicnn nu^a 
/HUS. his (iiili IkmiIv, Hlite I tout amt Maitf 
TmUles, will be piihlishcd shortly hy Aiiretl 
Knopf, liic., New \oik, N.\. 


Critteism. If you stop cscry time a dog barks, your road 

will never end. —Arab proveib 



An advance in communication that 
rivals the invention of the radio valve 


ahiilous Midg 
riie Transistor 


Condensed from Science News Ijetter 
Harlanii Manchester 

I F SOMEONE invented a liglu Inilb munieaiion devices, witli striking 
smaller than a pencil eraser improvements in • reliability and 
which would never hum out, length of life. The transistor opens 
would cut your electric light hill 99 exciting new frontiers in radio, tele- 
per cent, wrnildn’t get hot and could vision, radar, guided missiles and 

Ik thrown at a hrick wall without the whole field of military and avia- 

hreaking, you would proliahly call tion electronics, 
it an industrial miracle. The familiar radio valve—sire 

'1 hat is about what has happened of the electronics industry—is really 
to the radio valve and its big glass- a glorified light bulb. Edison found 
clad family of electronic brethren, that the heated filaiiienr'in a light 
'fhe transistor, a liny speck of bulb “boiled off” negative particles 
germanium metal sprouting hair- calkrd electrons; -he put a jxisitivc 
like wires, has gone to work after a terminal inside the bulb to capture 
seven-year gestation in the Hell the leaping stream of electrons and 
Telephone Laboratories and is set up a continuous current. Then 
hailed by scientists as the greatest Lee De Forest devi.sed a way of 
advance in communication since piping into the bulb feeble radio- 
Lee De Forest invented the radio wave vibrations from an anteitna so 
valve 40 years ago. that they would impress their pat- 

Each transistor has a piece of ger- tern on the much stronger current 
manium alnnit i/ifi inch scpiare and flowing through the valve from the 
half as thick, costing a few pennies, hou.se circuit, thus building up the 
It is slated to reduce drastically the air-wave whisper into a shout. Since 
size and weight of our familiar com- De Forest’s e]x>chal discovery, elec- 
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tronic tubes have been vastly im¬ 
proved, but they still have the lim¬ 
itations of their light-bulb ancestor; 
they’re bulky and fragile, and heat 
makes them eventually burn out. 

When Dr. William Shockley and 
his Bell colleagues started work on 
the transistor, it had long been 
kn6wn that certain crystalline 
metals like germanium could be 
used to control electric currents. By 
World War II a few germanium 
control devices were in use. And 
then in 1945 Dr. Sliockley caught a 
vision of their great future and 
started intensified work with nine 
colleagues at Bell’s plant at Murray 
Hill, New Jersey. 

The Bell scientists found that if 
they introduced meticulously meas¬ 
ured impurities in ultra-pure ger¬ 
manium they upset the metal’s 
orderly atomic pattern and created 
a restless structure full of submi- 
croscopic holes and homeless, wan¬ 
dering eleArons. When a current 
was passed through the metal it 
touched off a complicated game of 
musical chairs as the holes moved 
like bubbles in a liquid and the 
loose electrons rushed to fill the 
empty places. By controlling the 
distribution of holes and electrons, 
they found they could make the 
current perform various stunts. 
They could stick in a wire from a 
radio antenna and force the cur¬ 
rent to amplify vibrations which 
ori^nated in the larynx of Bing 


Sin(;e you don’t have to “boil” the 


electrons out of the metal, yoy save 
a lot of fuel in the form of electric 
power. You also save money now 
spent in getting rid of unwanted 
heat—often a serious problem. And 
since heat and glass arc eliminated, 
you can pack the transistors together 
like sardines. 

Transistors use only a fraction of 
the power needed to run a vacuum 
valve. I watched Jack Morton, who 
helped to develop the tran.sistor, 
chew a piece of blotting paper to 
give it acid from his saliva, slap it 
on a silver coin and wire this im¬ 
promptu battery to a tiny transistor 
sound-wave broadcaster. The power 
generated—1/50,000,000 watt—^was 
enough to run the device. 

This points the way to vest- 
pocket radios which would need no 
batteries. Easy to carry, they could 
be used by campers, sportsmen and 
prospectors. A little heat will run 
diem. Morton ran a transistor radio 
on power obtained from a small 
thermo-couple, made of two thin 
strips of dissimilar metals to provide 
a kind of battery. A lighted cigar¬ 
ette held near the device gave 
enough heat to operate it. 

Automobile radios using tran¬ 
sistors can be made one-tenth the 
size of present ones, and laboratory 
models put no more drain on the 
battery than the little light bulb 
behind the dial. The present car 
radio uses a vibrator, a transformer 
and a rectifier to step up the bat¬ 
tery’s voltage. These devices, which 
add to cost, weight and size, and 
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than quench your thirst 



I t’s a crand drink, Cluiiiness. when 
you really need reviving: wonder¬ 
fully invij|j;orating when you will in 
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refreshing ! Guinness goes on doing 
you good even when it's linished. 
You stay invigorated. Your thirst 
stays quenched. That’s what makes 
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can get out of order, are not needed 
in a transistor radio. 

There need be no valve replace¬ 
ment either. Although the oldest 
transistors “life-tested” by Bell have 
barely passed their fourth birthday, 
engineers see no reason why they 
shouldn’t run indefinitely. So tran¬ 
sistors will not be plugged into the 
set, but will be wired in perma¬ 
nently, saving the cost and space of 
sockets. As a final advantage, a tran¬ 
sistor radio comes on full volume 
the split-second you turn the switch 
—there is no waiting for valves to 
warm up. Such a radio is smaller, 
lighter, simpler and more reliable 
than any now in use. 

Nine manufacturers arc already 
using transistors in inconspicuous 
hearing aids. The Radio Corpn^ra- 
tion of America has built a portable 
television receiver which weighs 
only 27 pounds because it uses 37 
transistors, eliminating ail valves 
except the picture tube, and con¬ 
sumes so little power that it ofK'ratcs 
on batteries. 

Among other RCA creations is 
a “roving” microphone transmitter 
which transistors have boiled down 
to the size of a cigar. Sound is sent 
to an unconnected receiver, which 
retransmits it, enabling a perfgrmcr 
to move about a stage or TV or film 
set without tripping over wires. 

Electronic “robot brains” arc al¬ 
ready performing in a few hours 
.paper work which once took years, 
^ut these machine's have run into 
" limitations imgpai ^^ the power- 


In 1937 two British scientists 
fountl a means of extracting the grey 
metal, germanium, from chimney 
soot. Their discovery, as this article 
shows, was to prove one of the most 
im{xirtant in the history of the new 
electrcinics industry. Today Britain 
produces all the pure germanium she 
needs for her own use. 

hungry valves—^hot and bulky and 
comparatively short-lived. The tran¬ 
sistor can cut today’s biggest think¬ 
ing jnachincs down to practical size, 
and this job may turn out to l>c it.s 
most im{X)rtant contribution to 
human progress. A transistor elec¬ 
tronic computer built by RCA is 
i/io the size and uses 1/60 the 
jxiwcr of a similar device using 
valves. 

This spring Bell was installing in 
its Pitt.sbLirgh oflicc a transistor 
machine which will “remember” all 
the possible routes a telephone mes¬ 
sage can take from that city to any 
point in the United States. When a 
call is blocked on one route by busy 
lines or loeal trouble, the robot will 
detour the call, mapping the route 
and giving orders in about a third 
of a second. Bell has tried to, use 
valves for this purpose, but they 
take t(X) much space, power and 
maintenance. In Englewood, New 
Jersey, transistors were installed last 
autumn as part of the cqiiipmcni 
which enables subscribers to dial 
numlxrrs directly in distant cities. 
This direct long'di.stancc service 
will gradually be installed in most 
large centres in America. 




Both ships have 
bigt enclosed 
swimming pcntls wish 
beared water, Kverything 
is so arranged to make 
your voyage not jnst a 
Journey, hut a holiday! 

Fares are payabte in 
sterling and dollars 
are available for 
expenses on board 


WHKN YOU GO TO AMFRiCA, you Can make the trip a 
wonderful holiday—if you go by United States Lines. 

On board the two luxury liners "'United States'* 
and “America,” everything is set out to make you 
comfortable. Continental or American cuisine, as 
you wish; friendly, cll'icient service that looks after 
you as an individual; sports and entertainments o^all 
kinds—or perfect peace and quiet, as you prefer. 

Consult any Authorized Travel Agent, or 
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Most transistors are now ear¬ 
marked for national defence. No 
one can say when transistor radios 
and television sets will be on the 
market, but some engineers guess 
1956. Production bottlenecks must 
be broken before transistors can be 
made in the great quantities needed 
to fill civilian demands. 

The metal germanium, though 
abundant as a by-product of zinc 
extraction and also obtainable from 
coal ash, must first be refined to a 
fantastic degree of purity—more 
than one part of foreign matter to 
100 million parts of germanium 
makes it unfit for use. “Doping” it 
with controlled impurities is an 
equally fussy business. Workers 
who assemble transistors peer 
through microscopes and use deli¬ 
cate electronic “feelers” to guide 
them' when vision is useless. But the 
best brains in American industrv 


say that mass-production problems 
can be licked. 

The first transistor was announced 
in 1948, and since then scientists 
and engineers have been improving 
it. Thirty corporations, among them 
industrial giants like RCA, General 
Electric, Westinghouse and Ray¬ 
theon, arc strongly competing to 
put the mighty midget in harness. 

Great numbers of electronic 
valves, now manufactured at the 
rate of 500 million a year, will still 
be needed for jobs the germanium 
“spider” cannot do—in short-wave 
therapy, in radio nailing and weld¬ 
ing, and for TV picture tubes. The 
transistor will expand the horizons 
of communications and industry to 
create new demands for valves. 

In less than half a century the 
electronic valve has changed the 
world. The effect of the transistor on 
all our lives may be equally fx>tcnt. 


Explanation Point 

One sweet young thing to another: “He not only lied to me 
about the size of his yacht but he inude me do the rowing.” 

—NissioRjira/nK 


Girl describing a newly engaged couple to another girl: “They’re, 
a sweet couple—except for her —The I'ruumsive Crocer 

Overheard on a bus: “She’s like a sweater—she can't keep a 
secret.” —Clyde Moore 

Dublin girl, leaving a performance of the movie Les Mis^rables^ 
to her companion : “It was nice, but who was Le.sP" —Joan Robins 



Condensed from Life 
Dnvid Douglas Duncan 



HE Bic; cofT^cchouscs arc 
crowded to the walls these 


days in Vienna’s international zone, 
the one place where men from 
the West can meet openlj with men 
of the East. 'I'he chief topic of 
conversation is how to skirt re¬ 


strictions and sneak steel, machine 
tools, chemicals — aiiMhinjj the 
Soviets need to h-iild rheir armed 
forces—from the West into the 


Russian orhil. 


In all the world’s history f«f or¬ 
ganized smuggling there has prob¬ 
ably never been anv thing to compare 
with the size--and menace—of to¬ 
day’s trade through the Iron Cair- 
tain. The fantastic prices paid by 
the Corhmunists have attracted 
Europe’s most talented operators, 
crooks and ncar'erook.s—the Krem¬ 
lin’s sixth column. Eew are Com- 


Why cant Europe and America 
realize that it’s folly to permit the 
smuggling of war goods ear-marked 
for another Pearl Harbour? 


munists. 'rhey are simply men 
who will do almost anything for 
money. 

Over the coffee cups the deal is 
cooked up. A factory in C'zecho- 
slovakia urgently needs i,oot) tons 
of copper to make radar ecjjuipmcnt 
for Russian planes. A shipyard needs 
steel plate for the decks of a de¬ 
stroyer. A uranium mine in East 
Cicrmany needs new conveyer 
equipment. Whatever it is, the 
agents will tr) to deliver it. 

One of the most active of the 
sixth columnists now at work is 
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Johann Weiss.* He has ortices in 
Vienna and Zurich, where financ¬ 
ing of sixth-column ojicrations is 
frequently arrangi'd through letters 
of credit from lichind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain. Here is a partial record of 
his activities in the first weeks of 
1952: 

In January he was in touch with a 
representative of the Communist 
Czech metals combine, Metallimcx. 
Weiss olTcrcd aluminium ingots at 
about per ton (>^198 above the 
U.S. price at the time) and men¬ 
tioned a previous deal whereby he 
would deliver 750 tons of copper to 
Prague. 

A few days later, contact with an 
associate in Ncs.sonvaiix, Helgiuin. 
Subject: copper forO-echoslovakia. 
At al>out the same time he asked 
ElalK)radora dc Cobre, a copjx.‘r 
company in Chile, for the shipping 
date for the remainder of an order 
of 350 tons to Ik .sent to theCJcncral 
Transport Co. of Basel, Switzer¬ 
land. A week or .so later Wei.ss in¬ 
quired if the Czechs wanted lead at 
^,'196 jKr ton (about £(i 2 over the 
U.S. price) and should he try to 
supply molyL)dcnum, aluminium 
and nickel.' 

Shortly thereafter a dealer in 
Britain offered him lead, his 
Chilean man notified him that he 
would deliver 2,(xjr> tons of copper 
and his Prague contact discus.sed 
with him a tran.saction involving 
150 tons of ferrO'Wolfram iKing ar- 
i n S^tzerland. 

name. , , 


And SO on, day after day. Men 
like Weiss are liighly skilled in 
adapting traditional international 
trade practices to their shady opera¬ 
tions. One of these is the “in transit” 
agreement formulated by an inter¬ 
national group in 1921, whereby 
gocxls from Country A can be 
ship{Kd through Country B for a 
final destination in Country (' with¬ 
out being held up or charged any 
castoms duties while passing through 
B, Thus a Western firm can send a 
.sealed shipment by train to (Czecho¬ 
slovakia, across (Germany, without 
any inspection ordinarily taking 
place until the shipment reaches 
C'zechoslovakia. 

In jKacctime this makes great 
sen.se, since transportation across all 
the many countries of Europe would 
be im|M>ssible if every customs and 
tax collector en route insisted on 
inspection and tribute. But in a 
halfway sort of .strategic gfxKls em¬ 
bargo. such as has Ix-en brought on 
bv the cold war, the “in transit” 

^ I 

cfinvention can be a dangerous 
anachronism. 

The Kremlin’s sixth columnists 
akso use the tradition of the “free 
port”—i.c. a jKirt that dfKS not ordin¬ 
arily ins}Kct or charge cii.stoms on 
gotxls held for tran.shipmenl to an¬ 
other country. I'hus it is easy to 
ship gfxxls with a minimum of 
scrutiny via Antwerp, Kotterdam 
or Hamburg. 

One of the great sources of sixth- 
column supplies, ironically, is West 
Germany. Allied occupation author- 
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itics have ruled that West Germany 
must not ship *‘wargo(xls”(includ' 
ing all kinds of strategic materials 
and machinery) to East Ciermany. 
But the ban is hard to enforce. 
There arc about 815 miles of border 
between West CJermany and the 
Russians’ East Cjcrmany, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Austria. Also, the di¬ 
vision between West and E;ist Ger¬ 
many is completely artificial: the 
two 2M3nes have always traded with 
each other. C'onscquently the ban 
on shipments to the East is unpopu¬ 
lar among many West German 
manufacturers and authorities, who 
doubt that their area can prosper 
without its traditiotial trade. 

A Socialist leader of West CJcr- 
many, Hcrljert Wchner, once got 
up a list of (xK) (jcrman firms 
which he .said he could prove were 
collaborating with the sixth column. 
He turned some of the names over 
to the Bonn government. All that 
happened, according to him. was 
that his sources of information in 
the plants were sacked. 

The office of the U.S. High (>jm- 
missioner for Germany finds itself 
in an awkward dilemma on West- 
East trade. One of its chief goals in 
Germany has been economic recov¬ 
ery. Another has been to {xrrsiiadc 
the West Germans to contribute 
troops to a NATO defence army. 
So U.S. authorities try to avoid of¬ 
fending German sensibilities. These 
considerations make,it difficult for 
them to crack down on shipment of 
rontrahand. 


Some tough U.S. Army cops, a 
Military Police Customs Unit, arc 
stationed along the borders of the 
U.S. zt>ne to help the rather diffi¬ 
dent German customs inspectors en¬ 
force the ban. But these men are 
frustrated because final decisions on 
what may pass depend on the Cier- 
man authorities who control the 
licensing of exports. 

One MP .sergeant recently 
stop{x:d shipment to Hungary of 
what He lx:lievcd were two micro- 
hardnc.ss testers, critically ini[X)rtant 
in the manufacture of high-test 
steels such us arc used in armour 
plating. 

The sergeant told me the story: 
“I figured I h.'id something big to 
show for all thfisc months out here 
on the Ixirder. 'fhen we got orders 
from the 1 ligh Commission saying 
they had checked with the (icrman 
licence authority, and through them 
with the facttjry, and the instru¬ 
ments weren't the kind of hardness 
testers usctl for critical steels. So we 
had to release the shipment. 

“Well, we MPs aren't technical 
cx^xrrts. But before I started this 
hitch 1 had a job at Cireat Lakes 
Steel in Detroit—working with 
micro-hardness testers I ” 

One ex|x:rt estimates that con¬ 
traband trade with East Germany 
amounted to >f78.75<»»ofK7 in 1951, 
and a third more than that in 1952. 

Yet only one man has liccn con¬ 
victed in West Cjcrmany. (Justav 
Davidovic, a Czech, received a 
prison sentence for helping smuggle 
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into Czechoslovakia such items as 
3^23,800 calibrated lathe, a ^53,200 
smelting conveyer, ^105,000 worth 
of electrical equipment. None of 
the West German businessmen 
with whom he dealt has accom¬ 
panied him behind the bars. 

For maximum sjx?cd, Davidovic 
preferred shipping by railway. But 
when his shipments were stopped by 
the American MPs, he rerouted 
them to the free jx?ri of Hamburg, 
with manifests indicating that they 
were destined for a Western fac¬ 
tory. Inside the free port, the 
papers and destination stencils were 
changed. The goods left the port on 
a ship flying the Soviet flag. 

Davidovic’s successors have grown 
even smarter. A West German fac¬ 
tory makes a lathe for a munitions 
factory in Czechoslovakia, but sends 
it westwards out of Germany. Some¬ 
where in France, Holland or Bel¬ 
gium, the sixth columnist takes de 
livery. In one way or another— 
perhaps by using phony shipping 
pa( 3 ers and licences--the sixth col¬ 
umnist gets permission to send it 
to Czechoslovakia. It crosses West 
Germany by rail under the privi¬ 
leged category of “in transit” gotxls. 

Customs Unit MPs can stop it 
only if they can prove it originated 
in West Germany—which they can 
rarely do. One of them said, “We 
see all this machinery going through 
labelled ‘in transit.* It looks amaz¬ 
ingly like some of the stuff we used 
to sec from factories in the Ruhr. 

now™* 


ber, no trademark, no nothing. The 
damn stuff isn’t made any place 1*’ 

The authorities, West German 
and U.S. alike, will tell you that 
this MP was talking through his 
hat, that it would be impossible to 
manufacture anything important 
and get it into trade channels with¬ 
out obeying the conventions of 
trademark and serial number. You 
have to take your choice as to whom 
you believe. 

No country has completely clean 
hands. The Russians are getting 
strategic goods from West Germany, 
France, Holland, Belgium, England, 
Scandinavia, Spain, South America, 
Africa and C^anada. Although ihe 
United .Stales has led in the attempt 
to embargo strategic materials, some 
U.S. biisinesMTien have also been 
olfcnders. 

71 ic problem is no simple one that 
can lx: solved by putting some un¬ 
scrupulous villains behind bars. 
Western Eiirofx.* needs things the 
Iron (airtain countrie.s can provide: 
coal, timber and ftHnl. 'I'hc only 
way it can get them is by some kind 
of exchange, and the U.S. tarilT 
makes it dilricult for West Fiuropc’s 
surplus manufactures to find profit 
able markets in America. So it isn’t 
easy to condemn tlujsc countries for 
selling where they can. 

But the problem deserves a good 
deal more attention than it has 
been getting. As recent history has 
proved, it is silly to make money 
selling scrap iron which is ear¬ 
marked for a Pearl Harbour. 



J. 


Old Firelior sa KinL 


Man. Willionl fmi 

(x)nclcnsc(l from 
The Kiwanis Magazine 
Robert Hugh Rogers 

I N OcTobhR 1929 an Oklahoma 
religious seel, convinced that the 
end of the world had come, 
prayed for two days. Thev had seen 
apocalyptic signs: hy day a pillar 
of smoke blacked out the sky, by 
night great tongues of llaine set it 
alire. Hut it wasn’t the end of ihe 
woild; it was the worst lire in the 
histor) of (Oklahoma's oilliclds. 

It began just outside (Oklahoma 
(yitv when oil drillers struck ijas un- 
expectetlly. The sudden pressure 
exploded a separator, and ihc up- 
rushing gas blasted into an inferno 
that threatened the whole Okla¬ 
homa C'itv lield. 'I'he roar could be 
heard for miles; the glare could be 
seen as far awav as 1 exas. As some 
25,000 gathered to watch, its in¬ 
credible heat melted the drilling 



Ror JO years Myron Kinley has 
fought a life-or~death buttle against 
his personal enemy—oil fires 


derrick into hoops of twisted, white- 
hot steel. Oklahoma City firemen 
were helpless. 

Hut the drillers knew what to do. 
They put in a call to 33-year-old 
Myron Kinley of Tulsa—a man 
ulterlv without fear, almost without 
nerves, who had already made a 

■r 

wide reputation in the oil industry 
for putting out fires. Myron and his 
younger brother, Floyd, rushed 
across state, gave the big fire a re¬ 
spectful but unterrified Imk and set 
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OLb FiREHORSE klNLEY 

to work. Wearing asbestos suits 
and using acetylene torches, they 
cut away the scorching steel debris, 
which could ignite the gas again 
even if they got the existing fire out. 
“Roughnecks”—oilfield workers— 
sprayed them continuously with 
streams of water to keep them from 
roasting alive. 

Then' Myron and his brother 
shucked off their cumbersome 
asbestos and crept into the fiame, 
pushing an asbestos-lined shield, 
with only the spraying water for 
cover. They carried 30 quarts of 
jellied dynamite in an oil barrel 
wrapped in asbestos. Using a long, 
armlike boom, hastily improvised 
from oilfield pipe, they pushed the 
barrel out over the flaming geyser. 
Then they ran back to a shelter and 
pushed a plunger. Came an earth- 
shaking roar, and silence. The great 
fire was gone, snuffed out like some 
giant candle. 

The Kinlcys, clothes in shreds, 
eyebrows singed off, collected their 
pay and departed. For them, it was 
all in the d.iy's work. 

In 1953, nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury later, 57-year-old Myron Kinlcy 
stands as unrivalled world-champion 
fighter of oil fires. Fire is to him a 
personal devil bent on his destruc¬ 
tion. It has already killed his 
brother; Floyd was ratally injured 
at Goliad, Texas, in 1937. It has 
crippled Myron himself; his right 
leg is permanently stiff, shattered 
by a well casing blown out by gas. 
His left arm and shoulder are a 


—MAN WITHOUT FEAR 

mass of scar tissue. In Venezuela, 
when'a shifting wind whipped the 
fire on to him, he spent six months 
in the hospital on his stomach, able 
to move only his head. Yet as soon 
as he could leave he charged off to 
fight another fire. 

Daredevil Kinley inherited . his 
trade. In California, where he was 
born, his father, Karl, was one of 
the first oil-well “.shcxiters,” setting 
off dynamite charges in newly 
drilled wells to help bring the oil 
out of close-packed formations. In 
1913, when a well caught fire at 
Taft, California, the father was 
called to see if he could cave in the 
well. In the process he blew out the 
fire, thus discovering by accident 
the technique of “exploding” fires. 

From boyhootl young Myron 
handled dynamite as casually as 
other hoys handled marbles. After a 
World War I hitch as an artillery¬ 
man overseas, he settled in TuLsa, 
Oklahoma, with his brother, Floyd. 

' At first they had to tackle fires on a 
“pay if you win” basis. Hut sfx)n 
their abilities were so well known 
that big oil ctimpatiies paid hand- 
sr>mely to get them in a hurry. A 
$3o,cKx> fee for a single job is cheap 
when fires can destroy $20,000 
worth of oil or gas a day. 

Kinley’s biggest as.ser is experi¬ 
ence, gained from fighting scores of 
fires. Kinlcy puts it, “I know what 
you can’t get away with.” As a boss 
he is stern as a drillmastcr. He justi¬ 
fies his harshness by saying that a 
single mistake can cost a life. 
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Roughnecks, instead of resenting 
his hard-handed ways, rake conh- 
dence from his sureness. Panic, 
which accompanies any fire, van¬ 
ishes when Myron arrives. 

Like generals of old, Kinlcv al- 

m 

wavs goes in ahead of his men: like 
them, he refuses to admit defeat. 
When his left leg was crushed 
among twisted debris, he got it set, 
came back on horseback to finish 
bossing the job. Two weeks later, 
with the job done, he took time to 
have the leg rebroken and reset. 

Kinlcy shows his jifelong enemy 
the respect due to a mighty antag- 
oni.st. He has seen fire spring infi¬ 
nite ruses to defeat him, and for 
every one he masters it can alwavs 
find a new one. “Yf)u jnake a 
move, the fire makes another,” he 
s:ivs. 

In 1929, when he read about an 
oilfield fire which had raged for 
two years in Rumania, he went 
over on his own hook, talked his 
way into a chance to put it out. The 
.scene was like a Dore drawing of 
Dante’s inferno, 'fhe fire had col¬ 
lapsed the earth into a huge crater 
^00 feet across, and scf»res of smaller 
fires flickered up all over the sur¬ 
rounding area. In fine elTort to put 
it out the Rumanians had drilled a 
loo-foot tunnel to intersect the well; 
the tunnel had collapsed, killing 14 
men. After six months of work, 
during which he flooded the whole 
crater with !ic]uid concrete cooled 
by sprays, Kinley put out the fire 
by setting ofTovsimiiltancous blasts 


within the tunnel and at the well¬ 
head. With that his fame became 
international. 

Soon he was commuting all over 
the world. He kept his passport 
valid for every country open to him, 
prepared to go anywhere at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice. His only luggage was 
an overnight bag with khaki suit, 
razor anci toothbrush; he impro¬ 
vised what tools he needed at the 
scene. He was once asked to go 
7,500 miles to Arabia to extinguish 
a blaze on Bahrain Island. In 1950, 
while putting out a fire in Italy’s 
Po Valley, he got a call from his 
headquarters, now in Houston, 
Texas, to tackle another one in 
Venezuela. Last year France sum¬ 
moned him to a)ntrol a leaking well 
in its biggest oilfield, at Lacq. 

His toughest job came in Persia, 
where a blazing well was hemmed 
by a CLiplikc formation of hills 
which batted the heat back and 
forth until it cooked the very earth. 
Trying a thermometer on the peri¬ 
phery, he found the temperature 
was 260” F.; with the possibility of 
the dynamite exploding in his 
hands, he kept it at a distance until 
needed. A pipeline had to be laid 22 
miles to the nearest river to bring in 
water for his protective .spray. Kin- 
ley directed the building of an 
asbestos-lined steel canopv atop a 
bulldozer, used it to place his dyna¬ 
mite when all was ready. W’hcn the 
fire was out, gas still belched sky¬ 
ward, and Kinley had to boss the 
delicate operation of capping the 
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well with steel connections which 
could easily strike a spark to fire a 
new explosion. But lie won again. 

Klnlcy hates a fire on the water; 
this year he was called to fight one 
south of Morgan City, Louisiana, 
where a gas well being drilled 
caught fire ten miles offshore. He 
moved back and forth, now on a 
converted LST used as command 
post, now on a “spud barge,” now 
on a .speedboat. His stiff leg made it 
difficult for him to clamber from 
deck to deck, so when he changed 
ships the LST picked him up with 
its crane, swinging him above the 
choppy sea. 

The battle raged like a small 
naval engagement for ten days. 
Kinlcy’s main problem was to 
knock off the “Christmas tree” con¬ 
trol valve from the well m p)crmit 
the fire to rise upwards so he could 
get his dynamite under it. Under 
his command a four-man rifle team 
from a nearby military post bla.sted 
at the valve from noon to dusk, 
scored 32 direct hits, cracked it, but 
did not blow it off. 

Kinlcy finally improvised a water- 


cooled boom, snaked it in to snap 
off the Chri.stmas tree. By then the 
valve of a .second well had cracked 
under the tremendous heat, leaking 
gas which had also caught fire. Kin- 
ley spent four more days jockeying 
to remove the second valve before 
risking his dynamite blast. On the 
tenth day the fire was finally snuffed 
out. 

Between jobs Kinlcy gardens or 
loafs. His California home, a pal.i- 
tial one, is in fa.shionablc Bel Air, 
near Hollywood. Oilmen estimate 
that he makes easily $too,ooo a 
year from his work and from re¬ 
turns on oilfield tools he has in¬ 
vented. He could have retired years 
ago. But in spite of the scars, in 
spite of the fact that he is deaf for a 
week after some jobs, in spite of the 
fact that n<j underwriter will .sell 
him life insurance, old Firehorsc 
Kinley cannot resist a fire. 

“I’ve stopped worrying,” .says his 
wife. “What’s the use? I don’t 
think he’ll ever c|uit.” 

Kinlcy himself says: “I guess I’ll 
quit when they carry me out in a 
box.” 


Terse Verse 

The Perfect Gentleman 

Breathes there a man with soul seraphic 
Who never honks when slowed by traffic? 

—S. Omar Harkcr in The Wall Street Journal 

% 

On Telling JoJ^es 

If you can’t remember them. 

Don’t dismember them. 

•’ —Anthony J. Pettito 




The man who first toUl me this fan¬ 
tastic story is Kazuo K^^wai, then edi¬ 
tor of the Nippon Times, the inHuen- 
tial Tokyo newspaper which was the 
organ of the japaiiesc Foreign Oriicc. 
During July and August 1945 Kuwai 
had spent several hours each day in 
that ministry. From his diary aiul his 
vivid memory of those tlark, crowded 
days before the surreniler, he drew 
this strange account of a single word 
that may have changed the world. 


B y thk siMiiNc of 1945 Japan had 
liccn badly lK*atcn. Allied air 
attacks were destroying railways, 
highways and bridges faster than 
they could be replaced. Cities and 
towns were smoking ruins; millions 
were homelc.ss; food was running 
out. American planes had destroyed 
the la.st of Japan’s fleet. 

But the military high command 


William J. Coughlin 

Formrr United Press correspoudeut 
fovertng the Panfi’ 

The wrong translation of one word in 
a Japanese Premier’s statement to the 
press may have changed world history 

refused to lay down the sword and 
pledged itself to fight to the death. 
I'he militarists argued that they 
were about to win a decisive battle. 
Ciencral Korechika Anami, the War 
Minister, promised that the Ameri¬ 
cans would he driven off Okinawa. 

Opposed to the milinirists was a 
small group of diplomats who real¬ 
ized that Japan stood to lose more 
hy fighting to the finish than hy sur¬ 
rendering. Hoping to obuiin better 
teriils than unconditional surrender, 
they opened secret conversations 
with the Soviet Union, then still 
neutral, seeking Russia’s good 
ofliccs in arranging a peace. 
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WAS IT THE DEADUEST ERROk OF OUR TIME? 


On June 3 former Prime Minister 
Koki Hirota cnlled on the Russian 
Ambassador, Jacob Malik. Malik 
was cool towards the proposals. 
Then on July 12. the Emperor en¬ 
trusted Prince Konoye with a per¬ 
sonal message asking for peace. 
Konoye’s instructions were to fly to 
Moscow and end the war at any 
cost. I 3 ut Premier Stalin and Foreign 
Commissar Molotov begged olT, 
saying they were busy preparing 
for the Potsdam Conference. 

At Potsdam Stalin mentioned 
casually to President Truman that 
the Japanese had broached the sub¬ 
ject of negotiations. But the Soviet 
dictator said the Russians had 
brushed them ofl as insincere. 

The Potsdam ultimatum to Japan 
was issued on July 2(), 1945; .signed 
by Britain, the United Suites and 
China, it demanded that Japan sur¬ 
render or be crushed. The reaction 
among Japanese leaders was one of 
c.xultation, for the terms were far 
more lenient than had been ex¬ 
pected. It promised that Japan 
would not be destroved as a nation, 
that the Japanc.se would be free to 
choose thein own government. It 
hinted strongly that the Emperor 
would be left on the throne. 

The Emperor told Foreign 
Minister Shigenori Togo without 
hesitation that he deemed .the 
proclamation acceptable. The full 
cabinet then met to discuss the 
Allied ultimatum. 

1 have searched through many 
Japanese accounts of this dramatic 


session. All agree that the deci.sion 
on that July 27 was for peace. War 
Minister Anami and the chiefs of 
staff vigorously fought acceptance 
of the terms, but were overruled. 

There were, however, several 
complications. What about the ■sur¬ 
render negotiations still under way 
with the Ru.s.sian.s.? The latest pro¬ 
posal had been .sent to Moscow only 
two days before. 

There was another factor which 
the cabinet was forced to con.sider: 
as yet the Japanese had received 
news of the Potsdam statement only- 
through their radio-listening posts. 
Could the government act on the 
ba.sisof such iinofricial information? 

The delay in announcing accept¬ 
ance of the Allied terms was not 
expected to be long, but meanwhile 
Prime Minister Kantaro Su'/.uki was 
to meet the next dav with Japanese 
newspajx;rmcn, who would un¬ 
doubtedly tjucstion him about the 
proclamation. It was decided that 
Suzuki would say merely that the 
cabinet had reached no decision on 
the Allied demands 

“The government had no inten¬ 
tion of rejecting the Allied de¬ 
mands,” says Kawai. 

When Premier Sii/uki confronted 
the press on July 28, he said that the 
cabinet was holding to a policy of 
mo^Hsatsu. This wf>rd not only has 
no exact counterpart in Engli.sh but 
is ambiguou.s even in Japane.se. It 
can mean either to ignore or to re 
fra in from comment. 

Unfortunately the translators at 




1 Up to 1948, when Sheila’s Cottage won, 
the Grand National had not been won by a 
mare for 46 years. In 1902, the winner was 
Shannon Lass at 20 to i with 13 . Read up. 

2 The inimitable Fred Archer was 
Champion Jockey for no less than 13 years 
(from 1874-1886 inclusive). His total 
number of winning mounts was 2,609 

3 The record time for the Epsom Derby is 
2 minutes, 33 and four-fifths seconds. I'kis 
record was set up in 1936 by Mahmoud. 

4 The biggest Grand National field was 66, 
in I929- 'I'hc race was won by Grcgalach. 

5 The fastest speed ever recorded for a 
racehorse is 41.2 m.p.h. ! It was set up in 
^933 Devineress, over a 5-lurlong 
course at Epsom in the Belmont Handicap. 

4 The Open Ditch at Aintrec, the fifteenth 
jump in the famous Grand National, is about 

5 ft. high, 3 ft. 9 in. wide and has a ditch on 
the takc-oif side 6 ft. wide which in its turn 
is fronted by a guard rail 1 ft. 6 in. high 1 

7 The only filly ever to win four classic races 
outright is Sceptre, who in 1902 won the 
One Thousand Guineas, the 'I\vu I'housand 
Guineas, the Oaks and the St. Lcgcr. 
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All kinds of periodicals — magazines and newspapers the world over —are producing 
special issues to mark this great event which will bring new inspiration to many millions as 
ponder over it in picture and the printed word, or recapture its great moments through 
ithe radio. That this should be possible, reel after reel of 
; specialised paper must go roaring through the printing 
presses; for picture papers in ail their wonderful colour, for 
* newspapers. Reel after reel of specialised papers — gravure 
printings and newsprint — to the mass production of which ^ ^ 

^ ’the Reed Paper Group contributes its great output capacity 
^ and its uniQUe technical resopm, > 









WAS IT THE DEADUEST ERROR OF OUR TIME? 


the I>omei News Agency could not 
know which meaning Suzuki had 
in mind. As they hastily translated 
the Prime Minister’s statement into 
English^ they chose the wrong one. 
From Radio Tokyo the news 
crackled to the Allied world that 
the Suzuki cabinet had decided to 
“ignore” the Potsdam ultimatum 

The immediate significance given 
to the bnjadcast—outside Japan—is 
clear from the six-ct)lumn headline 
of the New York Times on July 28, 
1945: “Fleet Strikes As Tokyo 
‘Ignores’ Terms.” 

The rest is history. The late 
Henry L. Stimson, then U.S. Secre¬ 
tary of War, made it clear in his 
report on the final decision to use 
the atom bomb that the mol^usatsn 
blunder led directly tf» the atomic 
attack on Hiroshima. “Hu |uly 28,” 
wrote Secretary Stimson, “the Pre¬ 
mier of Japan, Suzuki, rejecteil the 
Potsilam ultimatum. ... In the face 
of this rejection we could only pro¬ 
ceed to demonstrate that the ulti¬ 
matum had meant exactly what it 
said. . . . For such a purpose the 
atomic bomb was an eminently suit¬ 
able weapon.” 

The atomic attacks on Hinwhima 
and Nagasaki sent the Russians 
pouring into Manchuria. Their 
advance swirled onwards ten days 
after the japanese surrender. When 
the dust of battle settled, Russia had 
mightily strengthened her position 
in the Far East. 

Why did the Japanese Govern- 
nient allow the mo^usatsu error to 


stand uncorrccted? Why wps there 
no challenge of a mistake of such 
disastrous consequence.^ Here we 
enter the realm of conjecture. 

The army at that time was arrest¬ 
ing “peace-mongers.” High ofBcc 
was no protection against seizure by 
the military fanatics who lashed out 
at all opposing them. It had taken 
months of undercover work for the 
peace faction to bring itself tO the 
peak of power which it held at the 
time of the important cabinet meet¬ 
ing on July 27. The situation teet¬ 
ered in precarious balance, with the 
brash ofliccrs of the army and navy 
barely under control. Then Premier 
Suzuki and the Domei News 
Agency, by appearing to fling a 
challenge to the Allied world, rc- 
.stored the balance of power to the 
militarists. Japan’s peacemakers had 
to remain silent to save their lives. 

Kawai has resigned his post as 
editor of the Ni|>p(»n Times and is 
now leaching {'xilitical .science at 
Ohio State Univer.sity. 

“The failure of the Americans to 
di.scern the real attitude of the 
Japanese Ckwernment towards the 
Potsdam Occlaration is easy to 
understaml,” he told me recently. 
“Hut the failure of the Ru.s.sians to 
inform ihcir Western allies of 
japan’s readiness for surrender is 
.something cl.se again.” 

Is it not possible, one wonders, 
that by .strengthening the Ru.ssian 
position in the Far East the verbal 
mistake brought iqxin the W'orld'a 
chain of troubles.^ 
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T HE kind of night when How Kls€ chat for a while on the 

the moon halts cars on lonely Would phone even if you get a 

roads (R. E. Getchius) . . . Ad- y wrong number.” 

pie trees in full bloom, like . _ ^ 

great bouquets held in Cocktail-party conversations 

gnarled hands (Elinor Graham) budding in the nip {Paihfimirri 

. . . Grass getting greener by the . . . Teen-agers with that happy-go- 

shower (Ed Sullivan) . . . Back roads steady look (Charles Tazewell in The 

where the signs rust in peace (Mary AMtencait Magazine) . . . Dropping in 

Briuel) . . . The rains of spring beat on an auction sale to see what was 

down like little heartaches, quick to going-gone (Kdwani Ariin) . . . My TV 

come and quick to go tGcnc Fowler) set is thrce-dimensinnal: it gives mc 

height, width and debt (Terry Williams. 

Pen portraits: His hair was mouse- quoted by Kill Gold) 


brown with a tendency to scamper 
(Ellery CJuren) . . . He bustlcd in, bounc¬ 
ing apologies in front of him (Patrick 
McL)oii(;all and Warner Olivier) 


One trouble today is that so many 
people try to learn the tricks of the 
trade instead of learning the trade 
(quoted by Seal O'Hara) . . . The life of 


Aside lines: Plump wotnan refusing 
refreshments, “None for mo —1 am 
the captain of my fat!” (Mary tntcaip in 
the Daily Express) . . . Speaking of the 
unseasoned timber that went into his 
house, “How green was my chalet!” 
. . . Introducing the new baby, “This 
is our little son and error” (O. b. Devinu) 
. . . Frustrated teen-ager, “If it isn’t 
one thing, it's n mother!” 


the party is often the death of conver¬ 
sation (Esllicr IChc'ihtadt KnM>kv) . . . ToO 
many girls have a shape like a ligure 
ate iRe-Saw) . . . Fred Allen, “What’s 
on your mind?—If you'll pardon the 
overstatemen i. ’ ’ 

Poem points: In May we plant let 
luce—and what does it gettuce? (Roy 
F. jackMon) . . . You’ll never see this 
come to pass—a backseat driver out of 


Free translations: Strcwball—one 


gas 'The Ohw Motorisl) 


who never hangs up anything 
(Margaret Wild) , . . Stuck zippcr-—Swear¬ 
ing apparel . . . Psychologist—a per¬ 
son who pulls habits out of rats 

(Ur. Uouglaa BuSh) 

Remar/^smanship: “Some people 
save a lot of money on a holiday— 
they keep cool all summer by spung- 
iqg” . . . “A .small town is wncre you 


What have you read or hcani lately 
that ( 1 l'^crves a wider audience.' Tu the 
first contributor of each item u»eil in 
this ilepartment a paynu-ni of j guiiu‘a» 
will be made upon publication. Con¬ 
tributions should be dated and the 
source must he given. 

Atidrrs.s Picturesque S|K:cch Editor, 
The Rearler's Digest, 27, Albemarle 
Street, London, W.i. Contributions 
cannot be acknowledged. 
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El ROUGH the streets of Accra, 
capital of the C^ultl (^last in 
tropical Africa, Democracy ran joy¬ 
ously wild. 

The women in the parade were 
.slim and graceful, furled like slri|K:d 
umbrellas into acres of briiilit Inied 
cotton cloth. 'I'hc men, .short, scpiare 
and knobbly-kneed, wore Palm 
Beach shirt.s hanging outside their 
.shorts; a few had llowing togas, 
dra|H'd oiT one .shoulder. Kvervone 
in the prrK:es.sioii was black, and 
proud of it. 

Thiough the streets they pranced, 
gorgeoiKs and irrepressible, beating 
drums, blowing horns, dancing a 
quaint, shufiling samba -tci cheer 
their leader on the thiril anniversary 
of National Liberation D.iv. 

Suddenly, like the Red .Sea part¬ 
ing before the Israelites, the noi.sy 
crowd oixmed. Through a fore.st of 
waving palm branches, an open car 
bore a hu.sky black man—the Right 


The only way to learn to play 
the harp is to play the harp 

■Aristotle 


Honourable Kwamc Nkruinah (pro- 
luniikied En-il^/'oow-ali), Bachelor of 
Divinity^ Ma.ster of Arts, Doctor of 
Law and Prime Mini.stcr of the Gold 
C>)a.st. He waved a white h.indkcr- 
chief to his countrymen, jigged his 
broad shoulders in time to the whirl¬ 
ing rhythm of a marching band and 
passed on, exalted. 

“You see,” cried a delirious Ciold 
Coaster, grabbing the arm of a won¬ 
dering white man, “it is real —real 
democraev. I le is one of u.s, a man 
of the |x:oplc. Now that you have 
seen, you must understand: we can 
govern our.sclves.” 

“We” arc 4,50o,orx) tribesmen 
.scattered across a rectangular patch 
of jungle, swamp and bush land that 
juts into the westward bulge of 
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The hind-legs propel him up. The fore-legs are tucked in, 
clear of the bar. The ruler leans forward, shifting his weight 
over the neck. His thighs grip the saddle. His toe is light in 
the stirrup. The reins are firm in the grasp of a master. 

It all adds up to a faultless round. 

WELL GATHERED 

The companies which are gathered together to form 
Associated Electrical Industries have names which arc household words. 

In Britain alone, thirty factories in twenty dilferent towns 
produce between them over £60,000,000-worth of equipment in a year. 

The comi^anies of aei, working separately and together, 
are a fine example of co-ordinated effort for the public good. 






ft all adds up to 


Theta ore the companies of AE f: Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Co Ltd . The British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd . The Edison 
Swan Electric Co Ltd . Ferguson Pailin Ltd . The Hotpomt 
Electric Appliance Co Ltd International Refrigerator Co 
.Ltd . Newton Victor ^td . Premier Electric Heaters Ltd 
Sunvic Controlg tJtd. ' 
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Associated Electrical Industries 




Africa. AlixMtst'as Urge in area' Ai 
the United Kingdom, the Gold 
Coast includes the Crown Colony 
proper, a strip of steaming forest 
along the surf-beaten coast; the 
Kin^om of Ashanti, astride the 
interior plateau; and the Northern 
Territories, a sun-baked primitive 
wasteland. Nine out o£ ten of the 
natives are illiterate; more than half 
lielieve in witclurraft; yet the happy- 
go-lucky Gold Coasters have been 
chosen to pioneer Britain’s boldest 
experiment in African home rule. 

The Boom. The foundation of the 
Gold Coast’s high spirits is its bur¬ 
geoning prosperity—the gift of the 
cocoa plant, which grows more than 
20 feet tall in the dark, rain-drenched 
forests. Last year the Gold Coast’s 
plantadons, all owned b) Africans, 
grew a third of the world’s cocoa. 
And with prices at a load (6o 
pounds) the growers arc crowding 
their mud huts with radios, sewing 
machines, bicycles and even TV 
sets (though there is no TV station 
to tune in to). 

Black it White. It is barely 50 
years since Britain conquered the 
Ashantis; in that time Gold Coast¬ 
ers have spanned centuries of pro¬ 
gress. African girls, not long ago 
bartered for cattle, are studying to 
become doctors and nurses. Bulldoz¬ 
ers are digging the foundations for 
a 500-bed hospital close to the spot 
where the British, in 1896, found a 
huge brass pan that was used to col¬ 
lect, the blood from human sacrifices. 

^Thi$t incongruous overlap of civi- 


likdition iind'savagciy .makes 
Britons doubt whether the Gold 
Coast is ready to rule itself. Yet ^ 
the Colonial Office takes the Gold 
Coast dead seriously. Major James 
LillierCostello, the officer who 
handles Nkrumah’s press relations 
for the British Government, treats 
the Prime Minister as if he were 
Winston, Churchill. 

The object of this deference, 45- 
year-old Kwame Nkrumah, was born 
in a mud-hut village at the jungle’s 
edge. A Catholic mission taught 
him the three R’s, and the Fathers 
sent him to the Gold Coast's Achi- 
mota College. 

When Nkrumah graduated in 
1931, an uncle offered him money 
for passage to the United States. 
Nkrumah jumped at the chance. 
He enrolled at Lincoln University 
in Oxford, Pennsylvania. He gpt 
two degrees there and another at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
Then he sailed for England to take 
a law degree at London University. 
He fell in with the left-wing crowd 
and became so engrossed in their 
Marxist dithyrambics that he failed ■ 
his bar examination. At 36 he was 
broke, a lonely coloured man living 
in shabby lodgings in the East End. 

Secret Qrcle. Then came the call 
from home, where African nation¬ 
alism was on the march. Nkrumah 
got a job as secretary general of the 
United Gold Coast Convention 
(UGCC), which was barnstorming 
'^e colony demanding Home Rule. ^ 
There were riots over co^ prices,;!: 




and one February day in 194H a 
band of Gold C>)ast veterans of 
World War 11 marched on the gov¬ 
ernor’s house. In the street fighting 
that followed, 29 people were killed. 

A British Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sion hustled out to Accra, chastised 
the colonial administration for de¬ 
nying Negroes a voice in the gov¬ 
ernment. I'hc upshot was a new 
constitution, with {H>piilar elections. 

Gold Coast leaders were stunned. 
Dr. James Daiiquah, the |K)rtly boss 
of UGC(^ frankly admitted that 
“it took India 25 years to gain what 
we arc alxjut to gain in less than 
two years.” But Kwame Nkrumah 
was not .satisfied. Danquah and the 
moderates had called for “self-gov¬ 
ernment in our time”; Nkrumah 
went one better: “self-government 
now.” He enticed the younger 
mcmlicrs of UCJCC into a secret 
“('ircle” of his own, and a year 
later, pu.shcd by his ytJUthful fol¬ 
lowers, lie broke with Danquah 
and organized his Convention 
People’s Party. Denouncing the 
new constitution a.s a fraud, he dc- 
mandcfl strikes to prevent its ac¬ 
ceptance. 

Nkrumah went to gaol. Police 
who arrested him found in his poc¬ 
ket an unsigned memliership card 
of the Briti.sh Communist Party. 
Nkrumah says he carried the card 
in order to attend Communist meet¬ 
ings “to learn their technique.” He 
denies he was ever a Partv member, 
and the British'bclicve him. 

\ I G^l wa^s probably the best thing 


that ever happened to Kwame 
Nkrumah: it made him a martyr. 
Outside St. James Fort prison, dem- 
on.strators sang: 

Kwame Nl{rumuh's body lies 
amould’ring in the gaol. 

But his soul goes marching out. 

The election was a landslide. 
Nkrumah—mending fi.sh nets in 
gaol—won 80 per cent of the vote. 

At this |Toint Sir CMiarlcs Arden- 
('larkc. Governor of the CJold 
('oa.st and a wise old Africa hand, 
took the gamble of his career. The 
Cjovcrnor had put Nkrumah in 
gaol; now he let him out and ap- 
f)ointed him Leader of Government 
iki.siness, with most of the powers 
of a Prime Minister. 

Sobered by prison life. Nkrumah 
agreed that since the con.stitution 
made him virtual boss of the CJohl 
(>>ast be rnigiit as well give it a trial. 
“I am a friend of Britain,” he 
pioLi.sly announced in his first big 
speech. “1 desire iur the f»old C!)oasi 
the status ot a Dominion within 
the Commonwealth. . . .” 

The British were delighted. “Only 
a fellow with a real understanding 
of statesmanship could have done 
it,” .said a Colonial Office man. All 
the .same, Whitehall reserved the 
three vital ministries of Defence, 
Finance and Justice for the white 
members of the Cabinet. 

The Government. At first, in¬ 
stead of making up their own 
mtnd.s. the black ministers looked 
to the Governor for decisions. But 
Ardcn-Clarke put sk stop to that. 




The sta^c magician Merlin \'iinc 

Was s.'iwn in two by stomach pain. 
TWO RENNIES (lor a cjtiick encore) 

Soon brought him to himself once more. 



Jiue suck two Rennies slowly, like swecU — end suddenly you'll rcsllse chat the 
paly i is gonel If Rennies don’t relieve your Indlsestlon, It's hlffh time you saw a 
doctors Trial siae 4d. Other sixes available everywhere at s/iod., >/7d., and tod. 






Wear perfection 

on your wrist 



A pfrffct mo\emcnt with per¬ 
fect accuracy. Accuracy that's 
prutecietl by ihe Oyster case, 
ac'ciirdcv that can't he harmed 
by dust or dirt or damp or 
w,iUt, or aiiv of a watch's 
natural enemies. A man’s 
Kolex Ovsier, ol course. 
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I'his ladies' riuior model, bv 
Rf)|ex <)!’ (leiiesa, is as elegant as 
sour taste deinaiuls, as adiirate 
as human skill ami Swiss iralts- 
manship tan pri<>siblv make it. 


If imi'rr, visiMnc •» Icaxin.a (Ircoi Itrit.iiii, 
hii\ )our Kolev nr i iifl'ir w^it h iindi'r ihr 
simpU* and ciiiwi'iiu'iii >’ti>>(in.il l.xporl 
S( heme. 
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not askj^our jeweller to showvou 
the Tudor naicht a dhtiniiuidicd 
member of the Rolex familr? 


t 

ROLEX 

A land mark in the biston' o] 
Time measurement 


THE ROLFX WATCH COMPANY LIMlTFOfH. tt’llSDOfth, GOyHRNINd rURfCIOR) 

I GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.l , 



























































“That’s for you chaps to decide,” he 
told Nkrumah. “After all, you are 
the government.” 

Nkruraah caught on fast. In 
March 1952, hcff)rc a cheering 
Assembly, the (lovcrnor announced 
that Her Majesty the Queen had 
been pleased to apprtjve Kwamc 
Nkrumah as full Prime Minister. 

“I think 1 have the c(jnlidcncc of 


t 

long-lost pride in being black. The 
20th century has shattered the crude, 
tribal world that once gave meaning 
and sanction to the black man’s life. 
In forests where 50 years ago there 
were no roads because the wheel 
was unknown, no schocjls because 
there was no alphabet, no peace be¬ 
cause there was neither the will nor 
the means to enforce it, the sons of 


the masses,” Nkrumah says. “But 
about self-government, they must 
not make me go nx) fast—and 1 
must not go too slow. If J tried to 
stop their urge to he Iree. ihey would 
turn on me.'* 

Chaos>~or Great Hope ? VV'helher 
Nkrumah—or anyraie else—can 
keep things steady in West Atrica is 
anybody's guess, 'riitrc arc plenty of 
doubting Thomases. South Africa’s 
stern old Prime Minisier Daniel 
Malan calls the Ciold C'oasi experi¬ 
ment “a disastrous siej) (or Africa.” 

“I low can illileraie pcoj^le with 
so little civili/.aiion . . . guveru 
themselves?” he asks. “It leads to 
chaos, and chaos leads to dict.itfir- 
ship or return U) l>arhariMn.’' M.i- 
lan’s dour prediLtion; “II other 
African native territories demand 
with the s.imc success what the 


slaves dig for the materials (copper, 
uranium, vanadium) of the Atomic 
Age. 

The tragedy is that the educated 
few arc, at ihi.s point, more of a 
problem to the white man than are 
the jungle savages. Seeing for the 
first lime the glitter of the. white 
man’s world, stirred bv his litera- 
lure (the Bible, Rousseau. JelTcrson), 
but stunned by the g.ip between 
precept and practice, often shunned 
iSeeaiise of their colour, impulsive 
ami impatient, they are likely to be¬ 
come the dupes of C'ommunism. 

But in Africa Communism is not 
yet a mobilizetl alternative, as it is 
in Malaya or Iran; there is still 
time.. “'I'he (»oId (>)ast.” says the 
Colonial Oiricc, “is talked about 
with surprise in Johannesburg 
slums, among tribes outside Nairobi 


Ncgnx:s in the Crold ('oast have 
gained, it means the c.xpulsion of 
the white man from everywhere be¬ 
tween South Africa and the 
Sahara." 

Many other whilc.s fear, with V: 
good cause, that the Black ('on- I 
dnent, so long the slave of other 
cbndncnts, is rediscovering a ^ 


longing for more land, and in 
Uganda where men nurse .secret 
giicvances and sus[.Tcct every move 
i wc make. If it fails, a great hoiie 
V f' Africa. If it succeeds, 

then wc may begin the addition 
If' the [Mtlitical world of a new 
. continent that can be our 
^ ■■■- friend.” 




I N a comfortable, small house on a 
quiet side street in an average 
American small town lives a family 
ear-marked as a special Communist 
target. The only son of this familv' 
parachuted from his disabled plane 
over North Korea a fewr jnonrhs ago. 

“Missing in action." 'I’hat was ail 
the family could be told. Officially 
there are no prisoners of war in 
North Korea since the Communists 
refuse to furnish information 
through legitimate International 
Red Cross channels. The agonizing 
suspense was hard to bear. 

Then one day a letter came, po.st- 
marked China. The handwriting 
was clear, the English conci.se. “I 
thought you would he interested in 
news of your son, who was shot 
down over North Korea a few 
weeks ago. He is well and is getting 

f ood treatment from the Chinese 
eople*s Volunteer Army. 

;/00 


Hoa^ the Reds' war of words is 
aimed at the next of /{in of captured 
fliers 

“1 am interested in American 
fliers since I worked with the 
American Volunteer Group, Gen¬ 
eral Chennault’s Elying Tigers, 
during the war again.st the Japanese 
invaders. It .seems odd that people 
who were fighting shoulder to 
shoulder again.st world aggressors 
only a few years ago should now be 
killing each other in a senseless war 
in a foreign country. We here all 
long for peace and 1 am sure you in 
America feel the same way. I hope 
it will not be tix) long before dtis 
senscle.ss slaughter is over and your 
son will be returned to you. 

“If you W'ould like more infor¬ 
mation please write to me and I 





T4nGnT MVM ' 


will do wh<it I can to help \oii and 
\our son. ’ 

The ovcijoyctl pircnts read the 
letter to their relatives ind Iricnds 
The lonl piptr nn it in i ^rom 
page stor\ Iht mol Ik r dished od 
a note to her ( nngiessmui iskmi» 
that he do whil he eoiild to end 
‘ this sense less si iii.»hii i 

This le Klioii w IS esKlls w h il 
the Commiinisis hoped im when 
thev iiimel so skiltnlK it m i^e olil 
militjiv I iii>el the will III lesni 

The C ominiinisl liuei wi iiii^ 
e imp n.>n is prim ii iK i sm ill tow n 
campaign hitiinii u popm irioiis ol 
4aKK) to 401 o sm ill enough s<i 
th.it whiusei hippens to 1 Uk il 
ho> is news It is 1 ps ili iIo^k il 
weipon dtsi^neel to lc^tI )\ rnoi ilt 
Until the Amencm pnhli is licit 
to the men ue i\ti\in thi i hinti 
wife or swcclhe l ol 1 min I14111 
ini> m Koie 1 is 1 t ii^c 1 

I he teehmcjLic is h su ill simple 
Reports on ( ommiimsi micito^i 
turn oi' piisoiuis m \iiih Koie » 
note tint the epicstioiu is show 1 
gre It inteiesl m Ictleis iddress 
hookit, photo^i iplis iiul so on 

Mans e|iiesiions ol 1 |<isrn I 01 
biographic il nilnie lu iskeel 

Then pictures iiul news stones ol 
e<iptuied men lie wieleK e leiilited 
through the Red pi ess Wlienesei 
pejssible. n imes ind leleliesses ol 
next ol kin in the Stites ue in 
eluded 

Now the flow ol letters begins 
They mas come Liom in\ where 
behind the Iron < tin tin. In mans 


tor 

instmees the letters are a pretext to 
obtain fcKKl, clothing or mones The 
next of km m IV he told that their 
missing rclitive in 1 Communist 
prisejn e imp e in li ise two weeks ol 
rrerccilicjn m 1 n si e imp—on re 
eeipt ot se) m m\ \miiK m dollirs 

Piisoiuis wishing to write home 
lie lolel ecitnn things thev must 
M\ il lhe\ w ml then It’ters m iiled 
( oiisidt I Ills letter sent bv i 
elovvneel iiiriim to his wile iiul 
liiIdiMi (onl\ the piopij^mdi por 
tions lie ({noted he le) 

I kiiow \»»ii hi\e he ird stones 
ibotil the bid tieilmeni rh it the 
( hmese 11 d North kore in soldiers 
e the Ameiu in p^'^one rs 1 liese 
Slones lie like I lie Chinese 
*\ojdc s \olunieei \rms ind the 
koie m l^ecjplc s \im\ hive been 
\ei\ good to me ( 3 iii pi tncs 

li \e hombeci 1 ul bum d everv ettv, 
low 11 ind villigc 111 koie 1 We 
[live bmruel ii|) in iilv ill the tood 
llu koie n jHople hisc stored up 
III the wintei 

‘ Diilm.^ 1 w mt \ on to show 
this letter to inv t ihei 1 le' molhei, 
mil \oiii tilhei inei molhei md 
ill 0U1 liuntls I w ml vou to 

tell eseivoiK th it the ejuieker we 
m end this sei stless w ir the 
ejiiiekei wc will he ihle to enmt 
home 

Pnsoiiers le iko e tjoled 01 eo 
ened iiito ni iking short wive radio 
hioide ists to their iamilies .it home. 
(These neiisiiillv vv ue leeorded. 01 
dehveied b\ in English speaking 
announeer) Theit have been man> 





Ebsoiubc gives you the best quality, 
the best cnginc-proteciion and the 
best value for money. Your motor 
maniifacturcr approves it and wiser 
drivers insist on it. Change now 
to Summer Grade and prove for 
yourself that Essolube is **The 
Top Quality Motor Oil”. 
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instances in which next of kin were 
notified, through anonymous phone 
calls, of the time at which such a 
broadcast could be received. The 
broadcasts arc also picked up by 
“ham” operators in the States and 
forwarded to the next «)f kin. I Icre 
is a broadcast by a capiiired flier via 
Communist Radio Pekiui;; 

“My dearest wife and children: 
The Chinese Peoj)lc\s Volunteer 
Army and the Korean Pcf)ple’s 
Army have given me this oppor¬ 
tunity to bring mv voiic to von at 
home, that )oii ma\ know that I 
am alive and well. ... It ccrtainlv is 
gratifving to .'c.kI rlial rnosi of the 


• * 4' 

m 

American people want the Korean 
War ended peaceably, and . . , 
realize that we should not have 
been sent here in the first place. ... 

“I'lic C'hinesc people arc our 
friends. All they want is a peaceful 
world and a chance to live their 
lives with their families, just like 
us. . . .” 

After this treatment the poor 
wife or mother doesn’t know what 
to believe. She’s willing to buy 
peace and the return of her husband 
or son at almost anv price—even on 
Red terms. 'Tbe Reds know it's not 
hard to sell peace, iiit peace on 
Red terms is no jH acc at all. 


Edison Speat^jng 

Thomas Immson ono* rcccivdl a Iciler from a solemn shareholder. “A 
vice-prcsi<lent of yo\u comp.my.” ilu writer said, “iU»csi\’i have a j'roper 
sense f)i the dignity oi his position and ot his association with you. I’m 
told sometimes his laugh tan he heart! through his tloor and all over the 
ofliec.” 

hdison sent the leiier lo ihe vite president tietl lo the fiamed [’ii iiire of 
a laughing, jolly friar. T l.mg this pitUiii’ in the cniraiue liall." he 
wrote. “1 lax'c everyone around the ollite look at it. I.et it he a eonst.int 
rcMiiimler tliai good hiisiiuss is never done extepl in a reason.ihly grKxJ- 
iiumniireil friHic of mmd .md on a human basis." 

1 1 - MU' think .Uomic tnergv is new, read what Thomas lulisijn wrote in 
his Mfitehook in i()22. This little known quotation was kindly shown me 
by Ivli.son's son, Charles lulison, former C*o\tTnor of the Stale of New 
lersey. 

“[ am much interested in aiomie energy," wrote Thomas Edison at the 
age of 75. "The fuyve residing in such power is gigantic and illimitable. 

It may come some day. As a mailer of faci I am alreatly experimenting 
along the lines of gathering atomii infornuilion in my laboratory here. 

“The energy could he turned into electricity,” continued Edison, “and 
projected not onlv across the Atlantic, but flung from any part of the 
world to any other part. Neither the Atlantic nor anything could inicr- 
pofe an obstiicle.” —Heniy J. Taylqr.. 




as sure as day follows mght • . . 


Wherever you 

drive a car or operate 

a fleet you*ll find . . . 
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I ifiiiTNixc KiM<s iTKjrc pcoplc. usiiallv one by 
ionc, than hurricanes, earthquakes, floods 
land other mass disasters. 

The Air Ministry estimates that, the world 
over, there .ire if) million thimdcrsiorms a year, 
.^4,fX)o a dav. Central Africa, southern Mexico, 
Panama, ccnlral Hr.r/.il and Madatrascar gel lots 
of lightning, hut the island of lava tops them 
all, with thunderstorms on an average of 223 
d.ivs every vear. . 

* i w 

Lightning comes up with some queer freaks. 
Two men were lishing from a steel skiff off the 
U.S. Atlantic C.oast last summer when a sud¬ 
den thunderstorm blew up. Lightning struck 
one man’s steel rod, flashed down the /ipjier of 
his jacket and killed him instantly, 'fhe other 
ri,shcrman was stunned, hut recovered. 

A party of girls were hurrying hack to camp 
through a mountain canyon one day last 
August when they were overtaken by a .storm. 
A lightning bolt ck'ctrocuted four girls and a 
camp supervisor, and temporarily paralysed 
eight others. 

Reports Irtini those who have been hit and 
lived to tell about it vary considerably. Patricia 
Wilson, 14, was walking to schtxil in Tulsii,, 
Oklahoma, when, in a da.sh, her raincoat was 
.shredded to tatters. “1 felt a buzz and a couplj^ 




of pains in the head/'she said. “In with lightning and thunderclouds 
a minute I was all right, so I went ever since, but only within the past 
to school.” 30 years have we learned much 

Roy Huffman, jolted while stand- more than Franklin knew. Scien- 
ing in the doorway of his lakeside tists now siiy the earth is like a giant 
cottage in Ohio, had his shoes condenser from which current con- 
ripped *off, legs singed, trousers tinually leaks into the atmosphere; 
torn, two toes broken. “A green thunderstorms are nature’s b.itteries 
dame enveloped me,” he said. “It for keeping the condenser recharged, 
felt as if thousands of red-hot Each stroke of lightning releases 
, needles—and 1 mean realty hot— from the air large quantities of 

were sticking me.” nitrogen, in the hirm of nitrous 

There are some amazing reports acid, which is essential to the soil 
about non-human targets, too. for plant production. Dr. 15 . F. J. 
Joseph Nicol’s potato patch in New Schonland of South Africa—one of 
York State was struck, and the the world’s foremost lightning au- 
spuds were roasted “soft enough to thorities—estimates the annual pro- 
mash.” In Virginia, a railway stop- duction of nitrous acid by lightning 
and-go signal was reversed—with at 100 million tons, which far ex- 
the result that two trains collided. ceeds the output of all the man- 

Down through the ages lightning made-fertilizer plants in the world, 

has made man’s hair stand on end. Dr, Horace Hyers, professor of 
his eyes bulge out in terror. Not un- meteorology at the University of 
til 200 years ago was any .scientific Chicago and director of a govern- 
.study attempted. Then a shrewd ment thunderstorm project in New 
and inquisitive Philadelphia printer, Mexico in 1946 and 1947, says those 
Benjamin Franklin, flew a silk kite cauliflower-shaped thunderclouds 
into a summer thunderstorm. To that tower in the summer .skies are 
the lower end of the cord was tied a produced chiefly by swift-rising air 
piece of silk string holding a metal currents. “Ri.sing warm air mixes 
key. Franklin repeatedly touched with cold down-draughts,” he 
his bare knuckle to the key; each points out, “creating a terrific tur- 
time he saw a strong spark and felt bulence. A thundercloud is like an 
a shock, thus proving the heavenly electric mixer gone berserk,, Winds 
brilliance to be electricity. Why he churn and lx)il at .speeds up to too 
wasn’t killed or at least knocked miles an hour, carrying with them 
senseless has been a marvel to tremendous quantities of water— 
scientists ever since. For once, the perhaps as much as 300,000 tons—in*' 
proverbial luck of fools was granted the form of raindrops, snowflakes 
to a sage. or hailstones.” 

Men hAvc cautiously tinkered This much is known for certain. 




better or worse- 
these car|)ete 

can take rt! 


This couple has a single mind—when it comes to carpets! They’re 
agreed on BMK. BMK carpets take life’s knocks in their stride. 
Every BMK is made from the tough, springy wool of the Scotch 
Blackfaccd Sheep. This wool is blended \vith other selected strains, 
and is woven on modern looms by 


Kilmarnock craftsmen. The result— 
lively, luxurious carpels and rugs that 
never seem to lose their youthful 
bounce! Whatever your ideas on colour 
schemes for your home, you’ll find a 
BMK to fit into the pattern. So insist 
on seeing the BMK label—it’s a sign 
of the finest carpet value! 

Mothproof for>evcr! All BMK carpets 
and rugs are made permanently moth¬ 
proof. Even dry-cleaning, washing 
and wear-and-tear won't affect the 
mothproofing. 

BLACKWOOD MORTO 
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because Dr. Byers and others have 
down “Black Widow” fighter 
planes loaded with equipment into 
the wildly liefiting hearts of thun- 
.derstorms. But from here on, scien¬ 
tific speculation takes over. It is 
generally accepted, however, that 
great negative charges of electricity 
accumulate on the bottom of thun¬ 
derclouds. On the earth, meanwhile, 
positive charges are accumulating 
and follow the cloud along like a 
swarm of bees—up trees, church 
steeples and chimneys—attracted by 
■‘the pull of the negative charges in 
the cloud. 

“When this tension between pf)si- 
tive and negative becomes strong 
enough,” says Dr. Byers, “the cloud 
puts out an invisible ‘leader’ stroke 
to explore the path of least resist¬ 
ance to the ground. Once this con¬ 
tact is made, a brilliant lightning 
flash jumps upwards from earth to 
cloud (it only seems to jump in the 
other direction) at a speed of 22 
million miles per hour.” 

There are two kinds of ligJitning 
—“hot” and "cold.” 'rhe cold va¬ 
riety will explode a haystack, a tree 
or a house, but flashes so quickly 
—in less than i/io.cmh) of a second 
—that it sets no fire. I lot lightning 
maintains its electric flash from 100 
to 1,000 times as long and burns 
whatever it hits. Sometimes its 
temperatures reach 27,000” F., con¬ 
siderably hotter than the surface of 
the sun. 

The air along the path of a light- 
^awg'bolt expands enormously, llie 


core of this path is about the size of 
your finger but in a flash explodes 
into a column of fire as big as the 
calf of your leg. As this heated air 
cools and shrinks, other air rushes 
into the space. This sequence of 
events makes the noi.se we call 
thunder. 

You can calculate how far away 
lightning has struck hy timing the 
lapse between fla.sh and thunder¬ 
clap. Since sound travels about a 
mile in five sccond.s, a ten-second 
gap, for instance, means two miles 
between you and the bolt. 

W’bat can the human being do to 
protect himself against lightning? 
Here arc the safety rules offered by 
Dr. E. L. Harder, chief lightning 
engineer for the Wc.siinghousc 
company: 

1. When a thunderstorm threat¬ 
ens, cancel that golf date (three out 
of every million golfers arc struck 
by lightning each year); put your 
bicycle in the garage; leave your 
tractor in the ham; cat your picnic 
lunch at home. 

2. If you- get caught out of doors, 
run, don’t walk, to the nearest shel¬ 
ter—preferably a sizeable building. 
When no building is near, lie flat on 
the ground until the storm is over. 

3. Avoid i.solatcd trees, water 
towers, exposed ridges and peaks. 
(One-third of the toll of lightning 
deaths occur under trees. A grove 
is considerably safer than a single 
tree.) 

4. Keep away from wire fences, 
wires of all kinds, and^ metal pipps. 




only llirrmH oiil of every 5 
find work in the new gas cookers 


It’s true! The NEW gas cookers are 
putting a lot of therms out of work. 
That’s how efBdent they are - doiuK with 
only 3 therms of gas a better job of roast¬ 
ing, grilling, boiling and baking than 
many older models did with 5. These new 
cookers are easy on the purse (because 
they use less gas); easy on the eye (making 


the dullest kitchen brighter); and easy 
on the elbow grease, as well, since clean¬ 
ing is so simple. And the 2 “unem¬ 
ployed ” therms ? By saving them, the 
new cookers conserve the nation’s prec¬ 
ious fuel. So you’ll be doing yourself 
and the nation a good turn when you 
invest in one of the new gas cookers. 



THEBE IS NO PURCHASE TAX ON OAS COOKERS 

save 2 tlicrms out of S 

with a NEW gas cooker 


iMtued Sr the gas COUNCH 
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5. If you’re swimming or boating, 
get on dry land quickly. 

6. Insiae a house, stay clear of 
stoves, hrepKices, attics, doors and 
windows. Above all, don’t take a 
bath or shower during the storm. 

■7. If you’re caught while in a 
motor-car, on a bus or riding in a 
train, stay put—you’re relatively 
safe there. And an all-metal aero¬ 


plane is almost as safe as a motor-car. 

Better observe these rules. Wc 
can't all have the luck of Charles 
Brown of Kenton, Ohio, who has 
been struck by lightning ten times. 

“I’ve already used up one more 
life than a cat,” he said when he re¬ 
covered consciousness after the tenth 
stroke. “I guess I’ll have to be care¬ 
ful from now on.” 


**Golden Eggs” from Geese 

cs^cANE Stahmann cif Las Cruces, New Mexico, is a cotton and 
pecan planter with a p.ission for research. A year ago he got curious 
about the feeding habits of geese. He found that llieir favourite 
diet is the very s;.mc weeds and grasses that plague the average 
south-western cotton fanner and force him to hire so many hoc 
hands. Some farmers had already tried running geese among the 
cotton. Stahmann tried it in a big way: tens of thousands of gec.se 
on his 4,000 irrigated acres. 

It worked beyond all dreaming. The geese are full-time, costless, 
super-efficient hoc hands, fattening themselves, brcctling more hoc 
hands and fertilizing the fields in the process. St.ihniann's next step 
was to revive the market for geese. The gotjsc was once a favourite 
American table treat hut has long been neglected in favour of 
better-merchandised fowl. Stahmann built hatdicrics and a slaugh¬ 
tering and processing plant whicit now dresses and freezes 2,Ofjo 
geese a day. In order to run these at a maximum efficiency he 
mund he needed more geese than hi.s own acres could furnish. So 
now he is selling goslings to other cotton farmers as hoc hands and 
buying them back ten or 12 weeks later when they are fat and ready 
for slaughter. Thus the farmer gets his hoe hands, and Stahmann 
his geese, approximately gratis. 

It is all so lucrative that Stahmann is now contemplating a 
further development: forgetting the cotton and planting his 4,000 
acres to weeds and goose grass. —Life 


'wt FAULTS of Others are like headlights on a motor-car. They 
more giving than our own.. . , —Huiean 





StUftcls SupkjlfHA 


Maximum P^kea:-— 

p^lMbSH/il J»«l,17/7: ilMUili; ^inmunill. 


fJ.K. amlv. 



A savage preyer on foc^s and herds and of hig gamer but no mah-\iUer 



Tlie Great Grey Wolf- 

/lighty Hunter of the Wilds 


Condensed from Frontiers 

T he grey woi.i- has the greatest 
range of any wild animal in the 
world. In spite of every effort to ex¬ 
terminate him he persists in much 
of North America, in vast areas of 
Asia, and in Eastern Europe. 

He is the most efficient big-game 
hunter of all four-fcxjted beasts. 
Some of the big cats are faster and 
stronger, hut no other animal hunts 
in such uncanny co-operation with 
his fellows, or is so sure of success. 
This has not only gained for him a 
reputation for supernatural cunning 
but it has also earned fur him the 
undying enmity of man. 

112 


Laurie York Erskine 

VVe call him the grey wolf, but 
his coat is often a tawny brown or 
red. Off-colour wolves can easily be 
mistaken for dogs. Once in Ontario 
1 saw three animals loo yards away; 
one was grey, the others were 
brown, and they stood gazing at me 
with such friendly curiosity that 1 
took them for Indian sled dogs. But 
when I stepped towards them they 
moved off into the woods, and I’ll 
never forget the chill that ran up 
my spine when I recognized the un- 
mi.stakabic lope of the wolf. 

The wolf is slower than many of 
his victims but he makes up for this 
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COUNTERBLAST 

The inside of a blast fur¬ 
nace deteriorates with use 
and every three to five years 
the refractory material with 
which it is lined has to be 
renewed. First, the furnace 
must be allowed to cool, 
then the old lining—up to 
1,000 tons of it — must be prised out by men with crowbars and 
pneumatic hammers. In order to save time, many steel works have 
called in I.C.l., whose Nobel Division in Glasgow has developed 
a special technique, using new explosives, which enables furnace 
linings to be blasted out when still hot — without the delay of 
waiting for the shot holes to cool down to normal temperatures. 
With this technique, a blast furnace at Scunthorpe in Lincolnshire 
was relincd in the record time of 22 days, 23 hours and 30 minutes 
without damage to cither the outer shell of the furnace or adjacent 
plant. A fair average time for the explosive method would be 40 days, 
as against about ISO days by the old hammer and 
crowbar method. This speed-up in the relining 
of furnaces is equivalent to a 4% increase in 
the total steel-producing capacity of the United 
Kingdom. 
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hy his endurance. He'll keep up a 
‘,*rsteady lope o£ 15 to 25 miles an hour 
I all night if need be, in order to give 
i his quarry no rest. 

An average grey wolf is five and 
■' a half feet from nose to tail tip, 

' stands 32 inches high and weighs 80 
^' pounds. Seven - foot, 175 - jwund 
■; wolves have been killed. Stanley 
Young, veteran biologist of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, rc|Torts 
'that in Alaska he saw wolfskins 
eight feet long. 

At two or three years of age the 
wolf finds a lifetime mate. The 
. .young arc generally born in the late 
C spring.The parents prepare for them 
by making four or five dens in high 
places with a view of all approaches 
so that mother wolf always has 
other safe refuges for her little ones 
if the birth den must be abandoned. 

The litter of from seven to 14 
. whelps is nursed for about two 
montlis, during which the male 
hunts alone, dragging part of his 
, kill home for his mate. As soon as 
the young are weaned the mother 
helps with the hunting, for the 
whelps are then hungry, for meat. 
If the parents make a kill far away 
they gorge themselves with meat 
. and disgorge it again at the den en¬ 
trance for the whelps. In the day- 
time the male wolf lies down on 


some high place overlooking the 
den where he can warn his family 
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of danger. If a man approaches, he 
may mow himself to divert the 


^&Xky- from his family. When the 
ones arc^ three months old 


the family lives in the open, some* 
times roaming a territory of 200 
square miles. 

Moving always counter-clockwise, 
the wolf patrols his hunting route 
constantly. He knows every hiding- 
place and lookout, every spot where 
he can blend his colour with the 
landscape and melt from sight. 
Along this route the parents teach 
their young to hunt. A strange wolf 
enters the area at its peril. 

.Since the young often stay with 
their parents until two or three 
years old, a family may consist of 
from five to eight full-grown wolves 
and a litter of whelps. This is the 
legendary wolf pack. It seldom in¬ 
cludes wolves of more than one 
family, though several families oc¬ 
casionally run together for brief 
periods. 

Few wild-animal families are 
more devoted. At least one member 
is always on watch to warn the 
others of danger. They often risk 
their lives to protect one another. 
Once in the wilds of British Colum¬ 
bia I found myself watched by a 
wolf crouching on a hill near ray 
camp. When I reached for my rifle 
the animal dashed for cover. As I 
fired, a second wolf ran openly 
across the hill, yelping loudly— 
apparently trying to save his mate 
by diverting my gunfire to himself. 

Wolves will take on any odds to 
protect their young. Stanley Young 
tells of four grizzly bears that came 
too close to a wolf den in which 
there were whelps, and were rushed 
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by the four grown wolves o£ the 
family. Forest rangers watched the 
battle through binoculars for three 
hours, until four badly slashed bears 
limped defeated from the held. 

Wolves arc immensely strong. At 
the mouth of one den I found the 
remains of a yearling calf; the head 
and hindquarters were missing, but 
the wolf had dragged the rest of the 
carcass two miles from the nearest 
grazing land over ridges and 
through tangled brush that my com¬ 
panion and 1 had found hard going. 

A wolf’s long curved fangs arc 
sharp as steel and he can sever the 
spine of a calf or break a deer’s leg 
with one bite. Traps have often 
proved unable U) hokl him. Few 
dogs can survive a fight with a wolf. 

Much of the wolf's diet is made 
up of rabbits, mice, gophers and 
birds, but he prefers big game, cat¬ 
tle or sheep. In attacking sheep and 
cattle he is sccminglv crazed by 
their stupidity and dcfencelc.ssness 
and slaughters them indiscrimi¬ 
nately, killing far more than he 
needs for food, but when hunting 
wild game he is a .sportsman—and 
no more cruel than nature is. 

Led generally by a she-wolf, a 
pack scouts for prey, and when the 
deer, elk, caribou or moose is found, 
one or two wolves will approach the 
animal from down-wind until it is 
started up. Then the long chase 
begins. One wolf will follow 
directly behind the quarry; others 
take strategic petitions and head it 
so that it rhiis in a circle, until 


•the quarry tires. Then the pack 
brings it down by tearing at its 
throat and hindquarters. 

The co-operation of a hunting 
wolf pack is amazing. They seem to 
have a system of communication 
and take their positions like a well- 
trained team. They will herd a 
quarry to the edge of a cliff and run 
it over, or corner it in a steep ravine. 
In winter they run a deer on to ice, 
where it has no foothold. In sum¬ 
mer they cover both banks of a 
Stream and keep the deer swimming 
until it is exhausted. Bull moose, 
elk and caribou, however, often kill 
the attacker with their antlers or 
hoofs. 

Man is the only animal the wolf 
fears. Today he will come close to a 
man’s camp only in the Far North, 
where there arc thousands of wolves 
that have never known man’s scent. 

Stories of human beings killed 
by wolves have little foundation in 
fact. Perhaps in Fiiropc in the old 
days, when wolves roved near every 
village, some such cases may have 
occurred, but all who know the grey 
wolf of North America agree that 
he is no man-killer. The Canadian 
Wildlife Service knows of only one 
authentic instance of an unprovoked 
attack on a human being. Even a 
trapped wolf will seldom fight his 
captor, but will cringe away in 
fear. 

The wolf has .sharp eyesight, a 
keen .sense of smell and good hear¬ 
ing. Hunters in prairie country have 
declared that wolves learn die range 
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At thttimt rf‘ow* first Connmon ... 

The People Cheer 

Probably there were few customers of the Westminster Bank among the crowds 
who, in 1838, watched the Coronation Procession of Q|ieen Victoria; the Bank 
had then been in existence only two years. In this present Coronation year the 
position is very different. For now the Westminster Bank looks back upon 117 
years of continuous growth and service and its customers are found in all occu¬ 
pations and all walks of life. For all of them the Bank provides an efficient and 
friendly service which combines modern practice with all that is best from the past 

WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 

More than z,ooo branches in the tovns and villages of England 
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EVERY DAY-IN EVERY WAY 
You will feel BEHER AND DEHER 


Renewed health—Youthful Vitality—can be yours 

ProwIMm grt all tha nuitm a MIHBOAU 
you nMtf—orary doy oil yoop round. 


VITAMINS and minerals are not medicines bat 
pradons invisible substances which prevent and 
correct many everyday ailments. Many of us 
unfortunately do not get sufficient vitamins and 
mlnnnls In our daily diets because they are 
lost in modem methods of cooking. 

THAT ISl why VYKMlN’s Vitamin and 
Mineral Capsules are prescribed to prevent 
and correct many conditions due to vitamin- 
mineral deficiency. 

VHB DAUY doHn oT VYKMlN'i 8 life-giving 
viumfiw A, Bi, Bi, C. D, R, PP (Nicotinamide), 



plus the newly-added blood and skip viumui, Bm 
will supply you with your vitamin needs. This 
dosage is based upon the recommendation of the 
British Medical Association and other eminent 
authorities. To this is added a high potency of the 
minerals Calcium, Phosphorus, Iron and Manganew. 

VYKMlN’s Vitamin Mineral Capsules contain not 
just one or two vitamins but potent amounts of 8 
vitamins and 4 minerals found in large quantities of 
cod and halibut liver oil. wholewheat flour, yeast, 
treacle, yoghoun, milk, eggs, meat, tish, fhiit and 
vegeublM — when uncooked. 

IVEY AKE especially efficacious for growing children 
as well as aged people. VYKMIN shoufaf be taken 
every day all year round as a food supplement. 

Obtainable at chemiais. Boots and Timothy Whites. 
One month’s supply 8/M. Two weeks' supply 4.9d. 
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of a rifle and stay safely beyond it. 
Men who have set trap guns have 
found the trigger cords cut by 
wolves that have stolen the bait. 

In outwitting this cunning op¬ 
ponent, expert wolf hunters have 
succeeded best by taking advantage 
of his two most dependable habits. 
His appetite for carrion makes him 
vulnerable to poisoned bait. In the 
first great campaign to wipe him 
out from the western American 
cattle ranges, professional hunters 
killed many thousands by poisoning 
carcasses with strychnine. In time 
. the wolf learned to avoid such bait. 

The wolf’s second vulneraldc 
habit is one which he shares with 
the dog. Along his luinting route he 
has his visiting posts, the equivalent 
of a dog’s favourite trees. The trap¬ 
per who can find these posts and 
conceals his trap close to them 
usually gets results if tlie trap has 
the scent of a strange wolf. Smelling 
it, a wolf .scratches up the area and 
strikes the trap. 

Hunters have tried to rear cafv 
tured wolf pups with varying de¬ 
grees of success. Many Indian 
trappers in the North use half-breed 
wolf-dogs for their sleds, but these 
lH:asts can seldom be controlled by 
anyone except their master. 

The famous Joe La flam me, a gi¬ 
gantic, bearded trapper of northern 
Ontario, lost all but two of his dogs 


in a distemper epidemic in 1923, 
and in desperation he made up a 
complete team with wolves cap¬ 
tured in his traps. I’ve seen him put 
that team into harness. He’d lure 
each wolf with food into a small 
pen, and, kneeling before it while 
it snarled and cringed, he’d take a 
stranglehold round its neck with 
one arm and slip on a muzzle. 
Dragging the animal by a steel 
chain to the sled, he’d snap on the 
harne.ss. After all his team was 
hitched up he’d whisk ofT the muz¬ 
zles. “Wid dc muzzle on,” he' ex¬ 
plained, “dey do not pull!” Without 
it they pulled magnificently, hut 
with their heads down and tails be¬ 
tween their legs—cringing wild 
things shackled in fear to a t:.sk 
they despised. 

Thousands of years ago, when the 
first dog wagged his way into the 
cave-man’s heart, the wolf remained 
true to the wilderness—and he has 
never changed his mind. No lure of 
care or comfort will ever tame him, 
and he will out-trick man’s every 
clTort to exterminate him. Indeed, 
if naturalists have their way, we 
shall always preserve him in the 
remoter regions where he can do no 
harm to man. There he will help 
maintain nature’s control of the 
wildlife population, and remain the 
proud, defiant dug which refuses to 
wear man's collar. 


first signs of spring arc the blooming idiots 
along the highways. -^New*eUe 
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"li /ii’fi / jcifs JO / botf<^h( n pipt’ 
and tried nearly every brand of 
lohaeeo lhat kind friends recom¬ 
mended, leas finally deriding to 
flii'C up the pipe in dis^nsf, 
when I read one of vonr c/iar- 
acferislic ndverlisenienls. ■ I've 
smoked liarncys ever since, and 
will cnnlinue to do so. You 
describe it correctly — The 
Ideal Tobacco.” 


This famous tobacco Is also available in 
two ocher strengths. The full strength 
variety is known at Punchbowle. Whilst 
In the mild form it Is called Parson's 
Pleasure. Each of the three strengths Is 
priced at 4,6d. the ounce. 
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An amazing family reaps the everlasting rewards of courage, 

industry and faith 
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gSi? Sixteen Sticks A 
in a Bundle 


Condensed from F irm Journ il / 

Rti hard C Davids 



T he Yoi Nc s* fondest dream was 
of educating their children, all 
14 of them A crizs dream for a 
Negro slave & son ind his wite'' Or 
for an)one on 40 shire cropped 
acres so poor thes d hirelv grow 
weeds, and the hink gone broke 
with all his sasings in if* Maybe so, 
old Cussic the fimilv cow, went 
into pawn tour times as school fees 
became due Onee the brood sow 
had to go, and once Momma's six 
geese. 

But John and Leah \ oung of Vir 
ginia saw all 14 children through 
primary and secondary sehool, ind 
most of them through eoliege Six 
passed highest in their class Five 
won college scholarships 
Poppa and Momma Young have 
stored up a family fortune in the 
safest bank they know—between 
the cars of their children They have 
two building contractors, a farmer. 


legistered nurse librarian, music 
teacher, builder, mathematics teach¬ 
er, eirpenter, domestic science 
tcicher, element iry school teacher, 
church school tcicher, agriculture 
teacher ind dicLiti in—enough talent 
md profession il skill to pioneer a 
whole new settlement 
Mommis getse and the brood 
sow were redeemed and Cussie 
cime home to spend her last years 
happily in her own pasture The 
farm is p iid for now, the helds are 
green and fertile and there’s a gocxl 
house, a tractor and other machinery 
Popp 1 It 72, is straight as a ram¬ 
rod ind full of dignity Momma, a 
little woman with a smile of a saint, 
IS 66, and her hair is beginning to 
frost a little Forty years ago these 
two people set out with only four 
bare bands and faith n the future. 

At Hrst things went well on their 
farm There were eight healthy chil- 
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dreti, the hbtise was paid for and the 
smokehouse was full of hams, llien 
one night the house burned down 
and with it ail their possessions. 

The next few years Poppa butch¬ 
ered, laid bricks, hewed railway 
sleepers, blacksmithed, ran a wood 
yard and a shop while the boys ran 
the farm. He even dug graves, built 
coffins. 

Moihma took in cleaning, nine 
and ten suits at a time, and when 


herfing for autiim^hd wirttbr, ahd 
cannea all the food she*^could lay 
her hands on. 

And there was Momma’s gardcp, 
a whole acre that never failed her. 
She always seemed to have enough 
food left over to sell. The year there 
wasn’t another green pea all the way 
to Petersburg, folks came 50 miles 
to buy vegetables. 

And there was enough left to 
give, rcxj». Momma used to tell her 


she returned them t<x)k along a has- daughters, “Don’t cook enough 
ket of peach pics to sell. Year after food. Cook more than enough, 
year she sold holly and mistletoe Someone hungry may be coming.” 
along the roadside, and straw hats On a Sunday there might be ten 
she’d made. She .sewed suits and extra to dinner. 


coats and dresses for the neighbour¬ 
hood. For her children she made 
whole outfits, even to lial.s, gloves 
and purses, out of feed sticks dyed 
with sweet-gum bark to a rich 
brown. Momma studied the pic¬ 
tures in the mail order catalogues to 
be sure her girls looked right. 

The Youngs never thought they 
were poor. There was always plenty 
of fun and laughter, no matter how 
hard times were. There’d be picnics 
in the woods, singing, and a cornet, 
flute and jew’s-harp "orchestra.” 
They made games out of their 
work. The children remember there 
was always enough of Poppa’s and 
Momma’s love to go round. 

There was always plenty of 
wholesome food, too. Momma he- 
lieved with fervour that her children 
had be well fed to be strong and 
bright. She raised ducks, turkeys, 
pigeqns!* She corned fresh 


Schfxjl was just across the road. 
Momma kept an eye on what went 
on; on (K'casitJii she even substituted 
as teacher. Poppa saw to it that the 
children always kc[)t a few pages 
ahead of the rest of the class. 

ScMjn came secondary schotii and 
the matter of school bus fares. At 25 
cents per pupil and with five going, 
it meant raising $1.25 (about eight 
siiilling.s) every week. Poppa talked 
it over with sons Otis ami Earlic. 
lie had just $58 to his name, but 
that was enough for a down pay¬ 
ment on a second-hand truck. Were 
they willing to tackle a tough job? 
They were. 

So he iiought the truck, and every 
morning before daybreak the two 
hoys cut a load of oak to sell, hauled 
it 24 miles to market before school, 
and returned after school to cut and 
haul firewood. 

When. Flossie,. the oldest, ■ l$!ft 
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school, no one questioned her dream 
of becoming a nurse. Momma sold 
her chickens and bought a couple of 
cheap dresses. Flossie sewed up the 
loose soles of her Sunday shoes. On 
the evening before she left home, all 
the family knelt and prayed, as they 
do when any of the family leaves. 

From St. Philip, at the Medical 
College of Virginia, Flossie wrote: 
“No one here knows how near to 
barefooted 1 am. I’m walking real 
careful. But I’ve got those shoes 
under a study table, and I’ll make 
out!’* 

When it was Josephine’s turn for 
college, she had $2.50 to take along. 
Momma and Poppa drove her to 
Virginia State College with vege¬ 
tables, chickens and a truckload of 
junk to sell. They bargained with 
the college president, who agreed to 
wait for school fees until after the 
harvest. 

As the older ones finished school, 
they started helping the others 
through. “We’re 16 sticks in a bun¬ 
dle,” Poppa used to say. “Together, 
nothing can break us.” 

I visited the Youngs at Christmas, 


went with them to church, sang 
with them round the piano, shared 
their sumptuous dinner. Momma’s 
food is famous, and her daughters 
have learned her lessons well. In 
1951 Lillie won a free trip to New 
York in a flour company’s baking 
contest, where she was awarded the 
top $1,110 prize for sweets and pud¬ 
dings, and an electric stove, mixer 
and dish-washer. 

Their religion, I think, is what 
has kept the Young family going. 
During the years, they have wor- 
ship()ed in a little church which 
Poppa founded 30 years ago, “where 
a preacher is a brother, not a boss 
man.” Poppa would take to the pul¬ 
pit himself some days and tell the 
congregation: “Remember this 

always, children, you’ve got a man- 
part and a God-part, and neither 
one must go hungry.” 

The Youngs give God all the 
credit for their good life, but He has 
had tremendous help. For Poppa 
and Momma believe that you can 
dream as big as you wish; and, 
if the Lord is willing, make those 
dreams come true. 


Counter Attac^: At the counter of a Fifth Avenue shop a woman with 
a Pekinese on a leash was standing next to a man waiting to be served. 
The dog kept hovering round the man’s legs and the man kept drawing 
away from the animal. Finally the woniap said, "Don’t be afraid. My 
Pekinese won’t bite you.”. 

"Madam, I’m not afraid your dog is going to bite me,” said the man, 

“but, as he kept lifting his leg, 1 was afraid & was going to kick me.” 

—E. V. Durliog, King Faataqsi 
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Condensed ffom lM. ^rdix de Paris 
By Edwin Muller 

6^t began like an ordinary English fog 
<Cl/ —the kind that makes London indes¬ 
cribably lovely. Towards twilight the city 
is veiled in a silvery-gold mist through 
which you can see about a hundred yards. 
All the lights have halos, from the Embank¬ 
ment the massive buildings along the 
Strand have all the mystery of Orietital pal¬ 
aces, dicir outlines softened and shadowy. 
"The whole city hangs in the heavens,*’ 
Whistler said. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, December 
4, 1952, there was nothing to indicate that 
this would be tlie Fog of the Century— 
that it would kill about 4,000 people, cause 
property damage of many thousands of 
pounds and bring the activities of the great 
metropolis almost to a halt. 

By Friday morning a heavy, wet blanket 
had closed down. You could just see your 
own feet. The streets were a queer, un¬ 
familiar world. As you groped along the 
pavement, blurred faces without bodies 
floated past you. Sounds were curiously 
mufBcd: motor-car horns, grinding brakes, 
the warning cries of pedestrians trying to 
avoid the traffic and one another. This was 
a real “pea-souper," a “London particular.” 

The main arteries leading into the centre 
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of town were clogged with buses 
moving at two miles an hour. The 
conductors walked ahead, calling 
directions to the drivers. 

•Private cars formed convoys, 15 
or 20 in line. Sometimes a driver got 
impatient, tried to get ahead— 
usually with disastrous results, C'ars 
got hopelessly lost. Police were pcjw- 
crless to untangle the tralfic snarls 
that developed at converging streets. 
Drivers abandoned their cars, fur¬ 
ther blocking traffic. 

A remarkable feat was performed 
' by a man with three heavy bags who 
had to get from Liverpool Street 
to Euston, a distance of two miles, 
through as complex a maze of 
streets.as there is in London. He 
persuaded a taxi driver to take the 
job. I'he passenger walked ahead 
of the cab, slopping for frequent 
consultations with the driver. It 
took them nearly all day but they 
made it. 

At London airport a few planes 
made instrument landings. One pi¬ 
lot, after landing, got lost trying to 
taxi to the pa.sscngcr terminal. After 
half an hour a search [)arry went out 
to look for him. Hut it got lost too. 
Soon all air traffic was suspended. 

Many who ordinarily travel by 
bus took the underground. Plat¬ 
forms got so crowded that the gates 
had to be closed. People waited in 
'long queues to get into the stations. 
.One way or another, most of them 
..eventually got to their jobs that day. 

As the day.^ went on, the fog 
|.0jour. In the early morn;. 


ing it had been a dirty white. When 
a million chimneys began to pour 
coal smoke into the air it became 
light brown, dark brown, black. By 
after norm all London was coughing. 

Even then most Londoners 
weren’t seriously worried—except 
the weather forecasters. Fog occurs 
when a body of moist air is cooled 
and condenses into tiny droplets, 
which attract and hold particles of 
soot and smoke. Ordinarily fog is 
dissipated by wind--the lightest cur¬ 
rent of air is enough; or the fog 
rises into the cooler layers of air 
that usually lie above it. 

Now there was no wind, and no 
promise of any. W^orsc, the layer 
of air above the fog was not cooler 
but warmer. Meteorologists call this 
rare occurrence an “inversion roof.” 
The upper, warmer layer acts as a 
lid, bolding the fog down. And 
hour by hour il.s content of smoke 
and soot grows denser. 

On .Saturday mr^riiing thousands 
of Londoners began to lx: fright¬ 
ened. 'fhey were those fx:ople, 
mostly over 50, who had a tendency 
to bronchitis or asthma. In a long 
black fog such [x:o[)]c arc in acute 
distress, 'riicir lungs hum. their 
hearts labour, they gasp for breath. 
They feel as if they are choking to 
death—and .sometimes they do. 

By Saturday noon all the doctors 
were on the run. Even with normal 
transport they couldn’t have reached 
all the patients who needed them. 
Some of them stayed in their sur¬ 
geries and' tried to 4 ielp 




First conics discovci'y—la n-r, |n“rli‘Clion! 
The tobacco which Sir Waller Knlri^li 
hrst smoked, in if)H6 at llic Clouri of 
Queen Kli/abeth, was no! Three Nuns. 
The smoker of iBf)2 was the lirsi lo find 
peace and solace in Three Nuns’ jwrfer r 
blend. And now, in this new Kli/alH*than 
era (long may it prosp<T!) eiery man 
who draws on his pearefiil piiieful of I 
Three Nuns knows the Thu-nI phihi- ^ 
sophical smoking there is. I 


Three 

Nims 


ORIGINAL BLEND 
EMPIRE BLEND 




... said his wife. And indeed, 
who wouldn’t want her husband to 
have a good watch? An accurate, 
reliable watcii—a watch that works 
consistently well for years and years. 
120 years of experience goes into 
the making of each baume watch. 
Models from ^12.12.6, 


BAUME 



SMphM MiteheH & Son, Gfwgaw 
Branch of Tha Imperial ToBaece 
Ca. fof Graat Brluln 



Baiune & Co. Ltd., London and La nhaux-de«Foucb. 
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THE GREAT LONDON FOG 


phone But there vvasn*t much to 
suggest—except to try to get to an 
oxygen tent All hospitals were 
overworked. A mounting number 
of deaths was reported 

In this abnormal unreal world of 
the fog some people changed from 
their normal selves It was impos 
sible for the police to prevent some 
looting of shops But the fog also 
brought out the best in people 
There were milkmen who worked 
15 hours a div to mike deli vents, 
hundreds ot volunteers stivtd ill 
day at bad street crossings, guiding 
people across 

A man and his wife came out of 
an underground exit, wondered 
which way to stiit to their home 
nearby. A stranger ipjieared out ot 
the fog and asked it he could help 
When they told him where then 
house was, he led them stiaighl 
home. Thanking him, they isktd 
how he could l^ so suie of himself 
“I’m blind,” he siid He had been 
working happily ill div guiding 
people in this neighbourhocxl 

Workers who eouldn t get home 
slept in their offices or went to police 
stations and were put up overnight 
Members of Parliament were issued 
blankets and bunked down in the 
lounges of the House 

Firemen answering calls walked 
ahead of their engines Police pa 
trolled the d(x.ks in life jackets be 
cause jxoplc who eouldn t see the 
ground walked off into the water, 
A policeman at the Albert Docks 
out eight* But too often the 


victims, though their cries were 
heard, couldn’t be found 

As the C?reat Fog continued, Lon 
doners adopted an attitude of dog 
gcdly carrying on At Sadler’s Wells 
they got through the first act of 
lux Traviata before so much fog had 
seeped into the theatre that the 
singe-s could no longer see the eon 
duetor Cinem is earned on in a 
limited way—spectators in the front 
foui or hve rows could see the 
screen 

On Sund.i) morning the fog was 
thicker than ever At times visibility 
got down to 11 inches liteially voii 
couldn’t see your hind held nut in 
front ol voui f ice 

The city grew ver) quiet Nearly 
ill traffic had come to 1 halt The 
only thing to be heird was the 
muffled sound of church bells, and 
the bells of ambulances groping 
their way towards the victims. 

It was cold that d.iy On the out 
skirts of town men and women, 
lost in the murk sit down—^and 
later were found dead of cxposuic. 
In South London 50 bcjdies were 
taken to one mortuary 

Towards noon on Monday the 
fog lifted a little, then came down 
again Then it rose a little more 
Finally all was clear 

Londoners rubbed the soot out of 
their eyes and saw a city covered 
with dirt Every piece of furniture 
had a slimy, black iilm. Curtains 
were so '‘iicrusted with soot that 
when they were cleaned they went 
to pieces. Blonde women became 




I’m not a superman—but Daddy is. 

Oh he Js, is he ? 

Yes—he’s a BP Superman! 

What’s that? 

It’s a man who’s kind to his car by giving it 
BP Super—the new super-performance petrol. 

What does BP Super do ? 

Daddy says BP Super banishes pinking— 

AND gives more miles per shilling. 

k tbf trade-nirk of ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD.. 
whoM worM>»Mc moiircei m hrhind it. , 
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THE READBIES DfOEST 


brunettes. It was weeks before the 
hairdressers and laundries and clean¬ 
ers caught up with their work. 

The average weekly numlKrr of 
deaths in London in December is 
2,000 or less. For the week of the 
fog, however, 4.703 deaths were re¬ 
corded; the following week the 
total was 3, [38. Dr. W. P. D. Logan, 
Britain’s chief meilical statistician, 
writing in The I.tincet, estimates 
that “the foin-day fog . . . was re¬ 
sponsible for .some 4.000 deaths.” 

How to prevent its haj)|Kning 

again? London will always have 

fogs. To prevent a wltitc fog fre^m 

turning black and killing }x:oplc you 

need to reduce the volume of smoke 

that is poured into the air. But in 

London the fact<nics are not the 

chief cause of the killing black log. 

Rather it is the domestic hearth, the 

o(x:n fireplace that heats fno.sr Eng 

lish homes. In Lontlon’s pipiilation 

of eight million there are probably 

two million such fires going every 

cold tlav, each one rolling out its 
* ■ 

cloud of black smoke. Open soft- 
coal fires are inellicieni. 'I'liev pro¬ 
duce more smoke and les.s heat than 
anv other heating method. 

Then why not change? Because 
Englishmen like open fires and in- 
.sist on having them. I'or Scu) years 
they have liecn burning coal in their 
fires—sea coal, it used to be called. 
It has alwavs been the only fuel 
mast people could afford. And for 
800 yeans the Englishman’s rulers 
have been trying to make him stop 
soft coal. It ts recorded 


On March 3rd, 1953, a committee 
of the L.C.C, jxissed a rc-solution de¬ 
manding a .scientific inquiry into the 
causes and effects of atmospheric ]iol- 
liUion and fog-forination, and into 
(he pi'olilcm of rciiucing the emission 
of .sulphur oxides from large coal- 
hurning in.stallaiions such as power 
slat ions. 

The great fog, which caused as 
sleep a ri.se in die ilcalli-rate a.s the 
cholera epiilemic of 1H66, lias made 
many people deu-nnined lo fight for 
conirol of aimosplieric {Pollution. Or. 
Somerville Hasiiiigs, M.P. for Bark¬ 
ing and memlKT of die l..(^(^, says, 
"Smoke may be a luii.sance, bui die 
real lianger is siilpiuir dioxide. There 
is just as iniicli SOj however coke or 
coal is burned, and commercial fuel 
; oil is dangerous loo. If some process 
I could be invenieil for freeing die 
cliininey-g.ises from sulphur fumes, 
not only would die .'iimosphcre be 
he.ildiy bui siilpbur, a valuable 
iimduct, woulil lx- saved." 

i * 

that Queen Elizabeth 1 “findeth her- 
.scalfc grcatcly greved and annoyed 
by the ta.stc and smoakc of the sen 
coalc.s.” She tried to .stop it. as did 
the Stuart-s and many later govern 
ments. In the winter of 1879-80 
there were .ilniosi coiuinuou.s black 
fogs for ftuir months and deaths in 
Londoi\ were 10,000 above the aver¬ 
age. Bui efforts to abolish the soft- 
coal o[x:n hearth failed. 

And .so it is today. Some hou.ses in 
L.ondon have converted to mcxicrn 
methods of heating. But far more of 
therri. new and old, stick to the old 
open hearth. More than a question 
of co.st, it is the Englishman’s stub¬ 
born insistence on his fireside. 



i Jimmy Doolittle: 

I . ■ • 

y. ■■ 

iMASTER OF THE CALCULATED RiSK 



I “You Americans really have tw^o air forces/* Ernst Udct» the German 
ace pilot who built the Luftwaffe, once remarked, **your Army Air 
I Force and Jimmy Doolittle/’ 

^ Certainly jimmy Doolittle has been one of the most spectacular 
^ assets of American aviation, both military and civilian. He has been- 
I an outstanding racing and stunt pilot, and also an cfHcient business- 
I man. In World War II he led the famous raid on Tokyo, headed air 
I: commands in Africa and Europe, and became the only reserve officer 
I in the U.S. Army to attain the rank of Lieutenant General. 

I As Quentin Reynolds makes clear'in this sprightly biography, the 
word for Mr. Doolittle is “amazing." 

' “TIu Amuurimif Hr. DooUUtB*' £oSvnMhi t9X.i hv ftuemiim HnvuaUs. it AuhSalubi hm 


Jimmy Jlooi.i ri KK: 

Mas i'I' K of TIIK 

I N THE closing months of World 
War I, a grouji of U.S. Army 
odk'crs at Rockwell l''icld. near San 
Diego, ('alifornia, gathered one 
evening to watch (ilm shots made 
at the Held for an aviation picture. 
As a plane II.isIkiI across the screen 
the film direct*)!- said to Col. 1 larvey 
Biirwcll, the commanding oHicer. 
“This next Might seems a l>il out ol 
the ordinary. Colonel. I suppose it’s 
part of your training programme.” 

The plane coming in for a landing 
carried an umisiial passenger; .somo- 
onc was sitting, quite at ease, iimler 
the fuselage on the axle connecting 
the two landing wheels. After the 
landing, the Mgiire got up from his 
precarious seat and w'alked non- 
chalantlv olT the Meld. 

Burwell tCK)k one look. “I'ell 
Doolittle he’s grounded for a 
month,” lie cxpk)decl. 

“Are vou sure that’s Doolittle?” 
an aide asked, peering at the .screen. 
It was imfK)Ssible to sec the face of 
the culprit. 

“Of course it’s Doolittle,” Bnr- 
well retorted. ‘Tie’s the only Micr 
around here fool enough to try 
anything iikc-.that.” 



CALCliLAlKU RISK 

C'olonel Ijurwell, who felt that 
part of his duly was to keep his 
pilots alive, would have been even 
more incensed hail he seen 2 ih 1 l.l. 
James Doolittle shorllv before the 
plane came into the camera's sights. 
I'or the vonng Might insiruetor had 
been engaged in wing walking, a 
ha/.ardoits mano iivre h.irnsiorming 
pilots used to entertain crowds. 

'I'o Doolittle wing walking pre¬ 
sented an easy challenge; he had al- 
ways h.id the jx;rfect co ordin.ilioii 
of the hf)rn athlete. As a youngster 
in Nome. Ala.ska, al the turn of the 
century, J.imes I larold Doolittle 
had learned to hoki his own against 
bigger hov.s. I lis father, l-'rank D*)o- 
little, li.ul been attracted to Nome 
hv the magic word “gold.” and at 
school the older htiys bullied Jimmy 
with rlu- name “eheechako.” the 
Alaskan term h)r Jieweomer. But lie 
had watched the boxing bouts staged 
in tile local theatres and he soon dis- 
covereil that even against bullies 
who outweighed him he could 
punch with the best. Nature, as com¬ 
pensation for hi.s si. c, had given 
him a pair of hard hands and extra¬ 
ordinarily quick rcMcxes. 



JIMMY DOOiJTTLF.: MASTER OF THE CALCULATED RISK 


Later, while lie was attending sec¬ 
ondary school in Los Angeles, he be¬ 
came banlam-wcight champion o£ 
the U.S. Pacific C^oast; and as an 
undergraduate at tlic University of 
Southern California he was not only 
amateur middle-weight champion 
but also the siar performer in the 
college gymnastics leani. Althougli 
he was a watch-charm athlete, 
weighing only 130 pounds, he liad 
a catlike c|uickness. It was not 
strange-, therefore, that 2ncl Lt. 
Doolittle attempted wing-walking, 
lie was soon as mucli at home 
climbing along the wings of his 
plane, riding piggyback on riic tail 
or dangling from the landing gear 
as he was in the cockpit. 

U here was n«» thf>iiglit of reckless 
ness. He knew his capabilities per 
feeily, and simply acted within 
them. He has olten asserletl, 
throughout a iile which most ]xro[)li- 
woiild consider more than normally 
hazardcjiis, “Every risk I lake is 
calculatetl.” 

Jimmv Doolittle demonstrated his 
complete lack ol nerves the first time 
he stepped into the cockjiit of a 
plane. He had just completed his 
preHighr cadet training and w.is 
ready for flyiim instruction in a dual 
ctmtrol “]enn\." He was so short 
that he could just sec over the side 
of the cockpit. MVaining planes 
were taking olf and l.inding in a 
steady stream, ('harles 'fiidd, Doo¬ 
little’s instructor, was about to taxi 
down the runway when suddenly 
there was a tremendous crash almost 


overhead. A plane taking off had 
collided with one coming in. 

As the fire truck and ambulance 
roared up, Doolittle and Todd ran 
to the wreckage. One pilot was 
dead, another pilot and student were 
horribly injured. After the flames 
had been put out, Todd and Doo¬ 
little walked back to their plane. 

“You all right.'” Todd asked his 
|jupil. 

“Of cour.se,” Doolittle said. 

Todd looked at him curiously; 
the youngster seemed completely 
calm. Perhaps he was that one out 
of .1 hundred who would make a 
good pilot, “la'i’s go,” Todd said. 

'Pile plane lumbered down the 
runway an<i was airborne. Doolittle 
sat back in his se.-it completely re¬ 
laxed. 1 lis hands miA-cd almost in¬ 
stinctively over the controls and his 
teel pressed just as injitinciivcly on 
the rudtler bar. As the plane gainetl 
altitiulc a gre.rt feeling of exhilara¬ 
tion gripjJcd him. During those 
brief moments jimmy Doolittle had 
l.illen in love with (Ixing. In those 
few moments his whole futiirc was 
charted. 

VV'hen he became a flight instruc¬ 
tor at Rockwell the same cool 
nerve showed il.sell. He s.iw cadets 
come to grief because they had been 
hurried along too fast by carelc.ss in¬ 
structors. This he resolved never lo 
do. Hut he demanded unllinchin;- 

I “ 

determination from his studc-nt.s. On 
the day Doolittle set for the ad- 
v.inced te.sts in acrobatics of one 
batch of four exceptional students 
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the first student twk his plane off 
nicely, then hanked sharply and for 
no apparent reason plunged to the 
ground. The pilot died in the hurn- 
ing pyre. The other three stood 
frojKn with horror. 

Crisply Doolittle called out, 
“Who’s next.^” One of the white- 
faced three nodded. In cold, steady 
tones Doolittle gave him his final 
instructions and then stepped away 
from the plane. The three students 
all performed their rolls and stunts 
credit;! hi V. 

“What have you got in your 
veins—ice water?” a fellow instritc- 
torbarkedat D<M)lirtlc. “Dcx'sn’rthat 
kid’s death me:m anything to your” 

“I’ll think about that kid Ui- 
night,” Doolittle rcsjxuided, tight- 
lipped. “Meauwliilc, mv job is to 
make fliers out of these men.” 

It w;is because I'Xjoliiile h;id early 
been rccogni/x:d as an ace Hying in¬ 
structor that none of his breaches of 
discipline, such as wing-walking, 
ever ff)und their w'ay into Colonel 
Hurwell’s official reports. lJut Doo¬ 
little was coutinuallv in hot water 

4 

with his commanding officer. 11 is 
reputation as a daredevil stunt flier 
displeased lUirwell no end. Then, 
Ujo, when Doolittle was not Hying, 
he was tinkering with engines, so 
that his uniforms were invariably 
stained with grease. Furthermore, 
he always had a screwdriver or a 
pair of pliers or a spark plug stick¬ 
ing out of his pocket. C’ommanding 
omcers naturally take a dim view of 
wl^' dress -like grease monkeys. 


This last offence was soon reme¬ 
died, however. On his first leave 
Jimmy married his school sweet¬ 
heart. After Josephine Doolittle, his 
soft-voiced and platinum-haired 
wife, joined him at Rockwell Field 
his uniforms were clean. Here, in 
their first home, the Doolittles es¬ 
tablished the pattern for their Army 
life to follow. Their living room 
was filled with the friends they 
attracted; somehow on her meagre 
budget Jo Doolittle could always 
produce beer and crackers and 
cheese. And always the l;ilk was of 
sonic phase of flying. 

With the otlicr instrncrors Doo¬ 
little practised military aerial man- 
u'uvres. With practice, the young 
pilots discovered that stunt Hying in 
formation was not the suicide 
maineuvre it had always been con¬ 
sidered. It simply took a steady 
haiul on the stick to keep the wings 
from brushing thu.se of the planes 
on either side. 

One day a visiting llrilish Air 
Mission came to Rockwell F'ield and 
liurwcll told his pilots to pul the 
pursuit planes through their paces. 
As the visitors watcJied in amay.e- 
ment, Doolittle and his fellow pilots 
went through all their tricks. It was 
the first time on record that pilots 
had stunted in formation. 

Shortly afterwards liurwcll was 
asked to provide some of the enter¬ 
tainment ar a monster air show in 
Los Angeles. More than 200 planes 
performed that day. Aces back from 
France went through combat man- 



AN AMERICAN STORY 


O NCE UPON A IIME the great prairies of 
America gave pasture to the bulfalo 
and sustained only the Redskin. Then 
came the pioneering white men thrusting 
south and west from the eastern sea-board, 
making roads, building townshins, devel¬ 
oping industries. The quiet plains were 
soon ringing with the ckmgoiii of a young, 
vigorous civilization and the bulfalo gave 
ground to the Iron Horse. 

But the days of the pioneer are not past. 
Today a British organisation — The 
Bowater Paper Corporation — is building 


a $55,000,000 plant right in the heart 
of America, in the southern state of Ten¬ 
nessee. These great pulp and paper mills 
will produce 130.000 tons of newsprint and 
50,000 tons of sulphate pulp every year 
and this output for the next fifteen years 
has already been sold—for dollars. 

Seven years of technical investigjition 
will have gone into this plant hen it starts 
production next year. Its c.stablishmcnt is 
an achievement of the utmost importance 
and value—not only to Bowaters but to 
Great Britain. 


Bowaters 


_ _ .l;i inrcrnuttitmil organiiJlion 

luakinif paper, hoard and packa^in^ imueriah anmcrinij 
the need'! oj indwitry tind trade throughout the world 



THI: BOWATl-R PAPhR CORPORATION LIMITI D 

tirculBrilnIII' lliiltrilrttateiio( Aiiirrlcii ■ Caiimlft ■ Auslralli* ■ rtinilh Afrlr*■ Ili'iiiiUii ol lrel.unl ■ SorwHj ■i*»i>ili>n 
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1^6 IIMMY DOOUTTLE: MASTER 

oeuvres; pilots later to become 
famous (M:ijor C^arl Spaatz was one 
of them) ^avc spectacular exhibi¬ 
tions of their Hying skill. But the real 
thrill was furnished by the aerial 
acrobatic team headed by Jimmy 
Doolittle. They dived, looped, spun, 
in perfect unison, acting as 
thougli operated by a single hand. 

Thereafter Burwell declared a 
truce in his war on Doolittle. 'Fhe 
Colonel realized liiat he had an out¬ 
standing group of pilots, and the 
spark plug was Jimmy Doolittle. 

irF.N the war ended, Doolittle 
decided his fuline lay in aviation. 
“lt\s going to be big business as 
trans|xirtarion some cl.ty,” he told 
his friends. “I'm g<»ing to slay in 
the Armv and let the Clovernment 
teach me everything it can about 
airplanes.” 

When he was appoiiiled Rxecu- 
live Assistant to the ('ommanding 
Officer at Rockwell, he cluvked bis 
first impulse to rebel. He realized 
that he had to learn tlic admini.stra- 
tivc side of aviation tof>; and 
though the post cut tlown his Hying 
it added immcasur.nbly to his know¬ 
ledge of the work done Uy the me¬ 
chanics and maintenance men. And 
when he wa.s transferred t«i the 
Mexican border a few months later 
to Hy the Border Patrol (which was 
supposed to stop smuggling) lie 
continued to work seriously— 
though he did lend to make what 
he' reported a.«i “forced landings” 
from which he returned to the base 


OF THE CALCULATED RISK 

with the cockpit filled with birds 
and game. 

In 1920 Dtx)littlc was commis- 
.sioned a first lieutenant in the Regu¬ 
lar Army and assigned to the Air 
Service Mechanics Schot)l at Kelly 
Field, San Antonio, Texas. Here he 
had a chance to cxfx.riment with 
different types of aircraft. I fe learned 
how to soup up engines and began 
to study ways of reducing wintl re¬ 
sistance. He developed theories of 
what later would be known as 
streamlining. 

In 1922 Doolittle set out to Hy 
across die North American conti¬ 
nent. The Armv encouniiicd such 

j t. 

leafs and several Aniiv fliers had 
alteady aitemiHed this uiisiicccss- 
fiilly. I le .studied their flights until 
he thought he knew why they had 
failed. Then, .ifter one abortive 
ellort, he Hew fmm Jacksfinville, 
I'lorida. to San Diego, ('.alilornia, 
with one .sU»p at .S.m Antciiiio for re¬ 
fuelling. It t(X)k him 21 hours and 
K) minutes. Tlic lliglu put his name 
on the front jxige ot everv newspaper 
in the Uniieil Stall’s a nd he was hailed 
as the greatest [lilot in the service. 

“L<xjk.s like I’m married to a 
hero,” Jo said to him one day. 

“Maylie, Dooliide,” Jimmy said 
complacently. “But hell, I haven’t 
started yet.” 

Now, for the first time, Doolittle 
moved out of the realm of speed 
flying into the laboratory of aero¬ 
nautical engineering. He was as- 
.signed to the Air Corps Ejiginccring 
Scliool at McQjok Field, near Day- 





The ‘ J/tillion 
Dollar Tan’ 


*7dea... 


O NE of the first countries hit in 
the great World Depression t.hat 
started in 1929 was Australia. Now 
the Aussie is an independent type; 
he hates to accept help—makes out 
he doesn’t need it. So. when jobs 
folded up all around, there was no 
money for rent in many Australian 
homes. 

Aussics took to the beaches 

The Australian worships the sun and loves 
the beaches -especially in Sydney, which is 
near many good ones. So, thousands of 
Aussics ror.suok. their homes and camped 
near the sea. Trade was stagnant, but one 
chemical manufacturer, looking at his sales 
chart, had an idea. Why not a sun-scllcr for 
the big beach population—maybe a new, 
cleaner, more cHicient type of sun cream— 
something far belter than the smelly, sticky 
coconut oil then in use? 

The siin-scrccn was born 

Research produced tlie right idea: a non- 
greasy crc'ini that would smooth on without 
pressure: would have u faini hut refreshing 
fragrance, would speed a rich, deep sun-tan. yet 
prevent dangerous sunburn -.is well as the 
other .summer evils -blistering, peeling, 
flaking, ugly “lobster rod’’ and excess freckling 
... a proiTiict for all the family. The cool efTeet 
of this new cream suggested its name - ■ 
COOl.rAN. Being reasunubly priced it made 
an insluni hit and, though imitated, is 
still the leading stin-crcam formula 
“down under" us elsewhere. 

Now—the world over 

Today you can buy C'oultan almost 
everywhere; including the U.S.A. and 
Canada. You can get it on ocean 
liners, on troopships and at NAAI'I 
Canteens in placc.s like Mombasa, 

Lagos, Benghazi—and Hamburg. 


C'ooltan is the big seller in some Continental 
resorts—ask M. Vileyn, of the Casino 
[*harmucy at popular lllankcnbcrgh, for 
instance. Ask Collis Sl Williams, or Cushieri's, 
in Malta, how Cooliun sells! 

And what about England ? 

How Coolt-an first came to be sold in England 
is a fascinating story of 1931. Someday, we 
may toll it, but sutlloe it now to say that 
Cooltan l.s by far the biggest selling Sun Tfin 
Cream, Sunburn Preventer and Roliover of 
Sunburn Pain in the world! Who uses Cooltan? 
Men. women, girls—and kiddies, via the 
liarcnts. Everyone like.s Cooltan because it 
is reliable, simple t.o use on both face and 
body, and keeps clothes and tow'cls elcancr. 
Although a lotion is sold, the er^am is the 
popular form: nothing to spill—safe in 
pianos and aulteases. Cooltan is the ideal 
way to screen out. the sun’s danger-rays — 
while not burring the sun's health mid alaninur- 
rays • For sun-tanning, Cooltan gives quick 
yet. long-Ia.stinK results, and it assures 
instant relief if burned through neglect to 
use it before going out into the sun. Cooltan 
IS not only a marvellous ally in summer, it is 
I’m* for snow sports. iThu ?ft>rth Greenland 
Expedition uses it as skin-protection in the 
fro::rn North). Chemists. storp.s. seaside 
kiosks and other handy places throughout 
England sell Cooltan in tubes at l.lld., 3 4d. 
and -1 4d. 'I'he product Is made at the Cooltan 
IjU bora lories, of Hampton. Middlesex. 


ARE you AFRAID OF THE SUNT 

This letter-extract is interesting: “7 first used 
Cooltan twelve years ago. A sympathiser 
recommemleil I'/.v a.\e for my badly burned face. 

Prior to this / had suffered 
very badly every .summer, 
anil holidays always ended 
with a visit to the 
doctor. I am happy 
to tell you that with 
the aid oj your pro¬ 
duct I am now able 
to spend a whole 
day in the brilliant 
sunshine without ill 
effect." 



n7 
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ton, Ohio, to study the problems of 
flying—the planes that came apart 
in the air for no apparent reason, 
the pilots who cracked up under the 
strain of speed flying. His immense 
practical knowledge of flying was 
of great help to him in learning the 
theory of plane construction. But 
if he were to help solve the many 
unanswered questions of acronaU' 
tical engineering he must first learn 
the basic fundamentals of the 
science. In the autumn of 1923 
Jimmy Doolittle, Jo and two small 
sons headed for Boston, where he 
enrolled in a special postgraduate 
engineering course at Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of I’echnology. 

At first he felt beyond his tlepth; 
the brilliant group of engineering 
instructors were exacting taskmas¬ 
ters. At night he would return 
home mentally exhausted, always 
with pages of scribbled notes from 
the day’s lectures. But Jo neatly 
typed up his notes c.ach night and 
each morning during his hurried 
breakfast he would read them over. 
Blessed with a remarkable memory, 
he soon took the difficult courses in 
stride. 

^[)ooLiTTLE spent two years at 
MIT. At the end of the first college 
term the Army gave him a special 
summer assignment at McCook 
Field. It was considering buying 
some new planes and wanted to 
'find out certain things about them. 
How much st!min could the wings 
■ q£. a tj p ifc fe jis^nd before they disin¬ 


tegrated? And how much strain 
could the human body stand before 
it collapsed ? 

Doolittle put all the new pursuit 
planes through every possible man¬ 
oeuvre. Several times he came close 
to disaster, but he was always im¬ 
patient at fellow pilots who urged 
him to be more cautious. 

“I calculate every risk I take,” he 
would say curdy. 

After putting a plane through dif¬ 
ficult stunts, he would examine it 
thoroughly. Once after he had dived 
a pursuit plane he landed to find 
that bolh wings had already begun 
to crack; the paint had peeled in 
strips away fr<»m the wings. Had he 
attempted one more dive the wings 
would have broken away anti he 
w'oiild have had no time to b.iil out. 
Instead of frightening him the dis¬ 
covery of the cracked wing ribs 
delighted him. Now he knew ex¬ 
actly what the breaking point was 
in this particular airplane. 

DtKilittlc’s report of his tests 
created considerable stir in engin¬ 
eering and aviation circles, for it 
was the first authentic information 
on the subject to emerge from the 
actual cx[x:ricncc of a test pilot. 
And his report on the effect of ac¬ 
celerations upon the human body 
was regarded as so imprjrtant that 
it was translated into half a dozen 
languages. 

After this strenuc^us summer 
Jimmy returned to MIT, plunged 
again into the difficult curriculum, 
and in June 1925 received his 
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coveted degree o£ Doctor of Science. 
Doolittle was 28 ^cars old and was 
recognised in the Arm) is one of 
the finest acrobatic pilots in the ser¬ 
vice, it not m the world The avia¬ 
tion industry acknowledged him to 
be an aeronautical engineer who 
was not only brilliant but sound. 
He still retained the exuberance 
that had been the despair ot ("oloncl 
Burwcll. But living wts now a sc 
nous business. He would take risks 
—^liundreds ot them— but he would 
never stunt merely toi ihc tun ot it 
or try to make an airplane per 
form manofuvres for which it had 
never been designed 

FEW MONTHS latcr the Army 
lent Doolittle to the N.i\ V so that he 
could be taught to flv a seaplane; 
this was in preparation tor the 
Schneider C>up races, the world 
senes of seaplane r icing, which was 
to take place in that year at Balti¬ 
more Ital), Cicrmany, France and 
England were to be represented in 
the event and enormous prestige 
went to the winner. Doolittle spent 
a month learning the tricks of fly¬ 
ing a speed) plane equipped with 
pontoons instead ot landing wheels. 

In the race, Jimmy not only mu 
tilated the existing seaplane record 
(177 miles per hour) but also com 
pletcly outdistanced all competitors 
with an average speed of better than 
230 miles per hour. Much of his suc¬ 
cess was due to a strategy he had 
worked out. Instead of making the 
customary wide turns round the 
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pylon, Doolittle approached it from 
above, div mg tow.irds it and whirl¬ 
ing his little Curtiss round the py¬ 
lon in a vertical bank. 

When he relumed to Daytbn he 
was given a rousing civic reception 
and driven through the city in a 
boat rigged to an uitomobile under¬ 
carriage. Across the float, in gay 
colours, was the inscription: “Ad 
miral James FI. Doolittle ” 

He was now made C'hief of the 
Flight Section at \\ right Field— 
the top job. I lis task was to super 
vise and take pan in test flights 
which would demonstrate whether 
or not experimental developments 
were sound Often what looked like 
fine impioviments on a drawing 
board showed unexplainable bugs 
when tried out in the air. 

For i year he woiked alternately 
between dr iwing board and cockpit. 
One device he investigated was a 
tab designed to give gre.iter stability 
to the controls To try it out he 
went up to 5,001) Icet, with a tcllow 
pilot, Lt. James Hutchison, as a 
passenger. In one ot the tests a ter 
rihc vibration was set up in the 
rudder and it snappe’d oil Now 
Dcx)little found himself in much the 
position of a motor car driver who, 
at full sjKcd, sLiddenl) loses his 
steering wheel. 

“Want to jump?” he shouted to 
Hutchison. “I think I may be able 
to bring It down " 

“That’s good enough for me I’ll 
stay with you.” 

l!)oolittle cut the power gradually 
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and then pulled the ship up into a 
stall At St illin^ spied the pi me wis 
direction tllv loutrollible it higher 
speeds it 'w. is not H virtu ilh 
“stilled the pi me down md tlien 
IS It wis ibout to p ini ike on the 
field he g ivc it the gun, str ughtinid 
It out indmide igeiitlf linding It 
was in iini/ing exhibition ot pilot 
mg skill, md somt of thi junior 
pilots who hid will bed it shook 
their hi ids sum^ Doolittle is the 
luckiest pilot 111 the woild 
AetiiilU no lii«.k hid bien in 
solved metiK i ciliuhtid iisl 
Long igo he h id uiMsigid tht pos 
sibility oi losin^ i riidil* r md hid 
worked out i fi i iltli pi in lor Imd 
ing the pi me s itch 

® 5 ?n 192, the (. iiitis Co et iboiit 
expmding thi o trst is m irkf l tor 
itsplmcs It isked iht Aim\ lo i,i\ 
Doolittle le i\e ot ibseiu e so th it he 
could demonstr u tin niw ( nrtiss 
fighter in South \mmi i I he 
Armv gntcful lor pnv ite indus 
tr) sdcM Input III )tinilit>r\ pliiu 
igrced ith » t iirtiss icchniiiin 
Doolittk indthc pliiu wen hipp d 
to Siiitugo (hill I hue hi ih 
lovtrtd thit lit wisiii thi ifilv 
siJe mm wi oini> the C hili m (fov 
ernment, (jcrmin ftiliin ind 
English pilo'’S were ilso on h ind 
The night before the pi mes were 
to be demonstrittd, i group of 
Chile in Armv pilots cnleit lined it 
the Ofhecis’ Club It wis a eon 
vivial party iiend the tdk turned lo 
the film fivouiite, Douglas bur 


banks The Chileans asked Jimmy 
li ill A meric ms were such incrccl 
ible ithletis ‘ 1 his t iirbanks swings 
on ropes, he does h mdstmds, ’ they 
Slid 

“Every kid is tr lined to do those 
stunts, * Doolittle said innoeently 
‘ W iteh ’ 

He begin fo wilk iround the 
room on his h inds one of the most 
ekmentir) of the gvmnastie stunts 
he d le irned it tolk,,c 

but I iirbmks stmds on his 
hinds iMi window ledges m olfi 
eer objected 

e em ill do ih It Doolittle 
lid III hop{xd o\ei the window 
sill ind wuil into his himist md on 
the two fiK)t kd>t outside Sud 
dciiK the soli Slone ol the ledge 
ht^in to Litinihk I id^e md Doo 
liltk droppidmleittoihe giound 

\l the h< spit il tht\ touiul th it 
both mkks wtri hioken i lew 
weds oi LininUriiipteel ic L w is 
mi|XMli\e ihi ekuloi siid 1 he 
iVesidi nr ol C ink md high 1 inking 
milil i\ iliti ils St nt ixpiessi ins ot 
\nipirln to Doolittle Ihil tin next 
el i\ it the ikmonsti ition lhe\ wiic 
surprised ft) see 1 miilniui wirm 
III' up tlx Vnuru in MrjlinL 
Soon n iiniiiiluKi lollrd up md 
out e line Di >littk on erut« he I he 
Curtiss udmieim shpjeil two 
he V) flving hoots ovei the Ic,, c ists 
He hoostid |imni\ to the eixkpit 
md then slippeel his feet through 
two clips UMihed to tht riiddti bars 

Doolittle wis in agony every time 
he pressed the controls, but he put 
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the hlilc. ruer through its pjcts He 
rolled ind dived ind liinked, ind 
when one of his eompctilors, a well 
known Cicnnin combit flier, took 
up his Doinier, Doolmle engigcd 
him in friendly mock eombit it 
5,000 feet The Cjcrnnn pi me wis 
cumbersome eompired to the little 
( urliss ind Doolittle lilei illy flew 
circles round liis opponent I in illy 
Doolittle glided ilmost to the 
giound then shot up rolled the 
pi I lie on Its biek iiul bii//id the 
held upside down When he 1 iiidcd 
the spcilitors veiled with I itin 
lb melon More impoilini the left 
(\e of the C iiHiss )|ji iil ’oscel in 
I w ink Doolittle kiu \\ ih it he h lel 
seilel the iirpl me to C hile 

1 h^ e ists on both miles h lel 
ei leked uiiclei the sti mi of the 
flijht 1 he eloitoi who h lel set the 
inkles refused to hi\i imthing 
moie to do with this obslrtpeious 
pitient so m iitiiiei il limb niikei 
w IS found wbo m lele iw strem^ 
eists using oldtishioiud eoisel 
stivs IS remloiecmviits I hus Doo 
huh Lompletecl the s 1 eelule lie 
flew to liohvii mil then uioss the 
Amies to Ihienos Aiies On hit 
hi/ueloLis flighl Doolittle h lel no 
pirubute Iven il tiouble hid de 
V eloped, he eouldn t hue leleised 
his feet from the clips of the 1 udder 
bar 

Onet biek in the Stiles he w is 
immt di itcl\ hustled to W liter Reed 
Hospit il T he doctors winced when 
thev siw the hoiiiblv swollen m 
kies, muscles tendons ird tissues 


were j hopeless mess It would tike 
a }c ir they siid, to repiir the 
d im igc done I he y put the legs m 
phstei eisls onec more, ind Jo, 
who by now w is beginning to tike 
such ineidcnls m her stride movcxl 
Jimmy, Jr (iged five) and John 
(igcd three) to in ipirtment near 
the hospit il 

^ 5 iii SIX MtiMiis he li\ in bed 
were 1 frusii iting time for Dck) 
Iitlle Ihit is soon is thev let him sit 
up he cilled (or i driwing hoird 
me* piiiLil If he eouldn t flv he 
could tt le ist l()\ with elesigns 
I ving iheie piopped up in bed, 
he OMsidered llu p issibihlv of 
doing the impo ihle —living m out 
siele loop \o mm hid evii pci 
h imie' lliis gi 1 it\ de 1\ 111» m inuii 
vre M mv h lel u eel iiui in inv hid 
difel I 01 veils pili ts Iiul been 
K opm^ the loop 1 lel itivelv sim 
pie nimoiure to m expeneneed 
pilot Iw msc IS he lemps he is 
toreeel lighlh mlo his eU h\ ein 
tiling il loiee In m outside loop the 
pil )t <s living the ouli r ee iiise ind 
eentiifugii toree slruiis him oui e»f 
his sr It mel foreis hlocKl into his 
held llv the tunc Doolittle kit the 
hospit il he hiel worked out thil m 
til pi me could siiivive the sti 1111 
ef 111 outside loop He h iil no idei 
whethci or not the nilot could with 
St md t He dete rnimcel to find out 
Biek It Wright hit Id he begin 
kicking a pursuit ship nil over the 
skv lied leith 150C0 feel iiid 
begin hi> dive-. lie flew upside 
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down, constantly bringing the plane 
up to a partial loop, and then he’d 
land to see what his own physical 
reactions had been and how the 
wings and struts had reacted. He 
found that although there was con¬ 
siderable personal discomfort there 
was no blackout, and the sturdy 
Curtiss fighter showed no signs of 
disintegration. 

On May 25, 1927, he pushed the 
plane up to io,<xx) feet and then, 
with thc'. throttle wide open, roared 
earthward at 350 miles an hour. 
Now, instead of pulling the stick 
back, as in the conventional loop, 
he pushed it forward. The plane re¬ 
sponded, and at the bottom of the 
loop he was flying upside down 
with his head dangling towards the 
earth. He felt the blood rush to his 
head, and knew he was in the dan¬ 
ger zone. Would he bjack out? 
Would the wings stand the strain? 
Then the plane began to climb up 
and up to reach his approximate 
starting point. He had done it; he 
had flown on the out.side of a huge 
aerial circle. 

Later a reporter asked Jimmy 
what made him try it. “Just on the 
spur of the moment,” he said in a 
deadpan voice. Actually he had 
approached the problem with the 
detachment of the scientist. 

Shortly afterwards Curtiss again 
asked the Army to lend them Doo¬ 
little for a South American tour. 
Again the Army was glad to oblige. 

“Take care c^f yourself, Doolittle,” 
Jo said when die said good-bye. 


“I always take care of myself in 
airplanes,” Jimmy said, a bit start- 
leci at Jo’s lack of confidence in 
him. 

“Oh, I know that, dear,” Jo said 
sweetly. “I never worry about you 
when you’re flying. I mean take 
care of yourself in those officers’ 
clubs.” 

Sei'Tember 1929, at Mitchel 
Field on Long Island, Doolittle 
made another historic flight. One 
morning he looked out of the win¬ 
dow and called to Jo. “Perfect 
weather, just what we’ve been wait¬ 
ing for!” Jo winced. A thick fog was 
rolling in from Long Island Sound. 

Doolittle and a stall of scientists 
had been attempting to find the an¬ 
swer to the problem of blind flying 
and blind landings. Although aero¬ 
nautical science had given the pilots 
reasonably safe planes to fly, it still 
hadn't licked the weather; of all of 
its hazards the worst was fog. 

At the laboratory set up at Mit¬ 
chel Field the .scientists had finally 
evolved the instruments which they 
thought would provide the solution 
—^a new directional gyroscope and a 
sensitive barometric altimeter. On 
the flight that September morning 
Doolittle flew 15 miles in a deep fog 
without seeing the ground or any 
part of his plane but the illuminated 
instrument board. As the spectators 
watched breathlessly, the plane 
came in for a perfect landing; the 
wheels touched down gently only a 
few yards from where the plane had 
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taken off. For the first time a pilot 
had flown absolutely blind. It meant 
a tremendous advance for aviation. 

In 1930 Doolittle was approached 
by the Shell Petroleum Corporation. 
Although the depression was then 
at its depth, they were expanding 
in the comparatively new field of 
aviation gasoline, and wanted Doo¬ 
little to come with them. Doolittle 
was cautious about leaving the 
Army; he had two months’ leave 
due to him and these he spent at the 
Shell plant, in St. Louis. But it 
proved a happy arrangement and in 
the end the cx-Army pilot became 
head of the development of all Shell 
aviation products.. 

He had been with Shell only 
about six 'weeks when the Curtis.s- 
Wright Co. once again asked him 
to demonstrate a new Curtiss fighter 
—this time in Europe. The plane, of 
course, was to use Shell products. In 
the months that followed, Doolittle 
and three other pilots niared acro.ss 
Europe, putting on air .shows with 
aerial acrobatics. And once, to 
demonstrate the clcaq accuracy of 
the little Curti,ss fighter, the Hawk, 
Doolittle flew it under one of the 
ancient bridges spanning the 
Danube. He had only a foot or two 
to spare. 

But the Doolittle who returned 
to his job at Shell was more than a 
madcap pilot. He had seen Euro¬ 
pean progress in aviation and his 
analysis of it was coldly methodical. 
VWe m6st increase the speed of our 
^airqcaft or we shall be left far be- 
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hind European military strength,” 
he said. 

Doolittle was in constant demand 
as a speaker for scientific and avia¬ 
tion organi2:ations. But no matter 
how weighty the subject, he couldn’t 
resist an occasional joke on his 
audience. 

He was asked to talk on explosives 
at the annual dinner of airline 
operators. Osey Jones, one of the 
greatest of the early barnstorming, 
hcll-for-lcather flier.s, was to preside. 
Doolittle prepared his paper care¬ 
fully, then discussed it with Jones. 

“It’s rather heavy,” he said doubt¬ 
fully. 

“Well, it’s what they wanted, 
Jim,” Casey shrugged. 

“I’ll give it to them,” Ojolittle 
said grimly, “but we ought to 
have a little fun too. Now listen, 
>a.sey. . . . 

Came the night of the dinner. 
Doolittle traced the history of ex¬ 
plosives from the fir.st Chinese fire¬ 
crackers. He came to the day of 
TN 7 ', explained it and obligingly 
.shciwed a few samples. Then he 
picked up a vial which he said con¬ 
tained the newest and most power¬ 
ful explosive known to man. 

“If I ever dropped this little vial,” 
he said gravely, “it would not only 
kill everyone in this rfxmi—^it would 
destroy the whole building. Better 
put it away, Casey,” he added, 
handing it over to his aca^mplire. 

Casey reached for it, fumbled 
clumsily and dropjx:d it. There was 
a deafening explosion, and horrified 
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diners dived under tables and 
chairs. But Doolittle stood there 
calmly while Casc> roared with 
laughter Under the tabic (^ascy 
had fired a 12 gauge shotgun with 
Its barrel in a tin pail 1 he cYplosion 
was a frightening thing to heai 
The guests renli/til that lor a 
moment the old, irrcpicssiblc Doo 
little was back 

Soon after he h id won the Ben 
di\ Trophy race csi.iblishcd i 
record in a flight between ('amd \ 
and Mexico Cits ind midt other 
front page records, Doolutlc made 
a startling announcement he was 
retiring from racing and spccticiilar 
flights Commercial and militnrv 
aviation had to be developed 
“Sooner or later there’s going to he 
a war,” he told Alcx.indcr hriser, 
vice president of the Shell Co in St 
Louis, “and it will be won or lost in 
the air Everything else being equal, 
the air force with the best fuel will 
have a great advantage " 

“But the Army has shown no 
willingness to buy invthing better 
than the standird 91 oct me,” hr iser 
said 

“It’ll comiDoolittle slid, “and 
we must be re id\ 

So began one of the biggest g im 
hies DcKilittlc ever took 

EFwtFv the two world wars 
America’s oil companies, engine 
manufacturers, scientists ind Air 
Corps leaders fought a desperate 
battle to improve aviation fuel. Be 
cause they eventually won the fight 


for loo-octane gasoline, in World 
War II the speed of American and 
British fighters was increased by 50 
miles an hour, the bomb load ot 
each bomber b\ a ton Yet while 
this vital hiitlc for higher octane 
was going on it attracted hardly 
any public attention D(X)little is 
one of the men who led the fight. 

'I he Ai my, which eontrollcci all 
Air Corps expenditures, had a 
lather remark ible theory about 
an pi me fuel I he Army brass 
Slid, 111 efleet, “It there is a war, we 
will immediately need huge suf> 
plies ot gisoline lot our plines Wc 
can find such qu intities only among 
the low grade gisolmes 'I herefore, 
the Air C orps must learn to operate 
Its pi incs with this low grade 
gis ” And so up lO 1927 the Air 
t orps was fl\ing its planes on gaso 
line which w is about 50 octane To 
diy a pilot would hesitite to pour 
such fuel in his eigirette lighter. 

On Its relatively minute budget 
the Air Coips managed to carry on 
engine and luel rese ireh, and by 
19^0 it was using 1 91 or 92 octane 
IS Its standard fuel I his was a big 
advance, but the reseaieh team at 
Wright hield lelt th it eventually a 
still bettei fuel would have to be 
adopted 

By now Doolittle had persuaded 
1 rase r to build 1 million dollar plant 
at Wotxl River, Illinois, for the sole 
purpose of producing 100 octane 
I he gasoline remained unsold, for 
It was expensive 

When Doolittle dropped into the 
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Shell office he tried to avoid the re¬ 
proachful eyes of Fraser and other 
top executives who had gainhlcd 
with him that there would s(x)n he 
a market for the loo-octane. 

“Wc can't eat that stuff, laddie,” 
Fraser would say mildly. 

“Don’t worry, Foss,” Doolittle 
would s-iy cheerfully. “As a matter 
of fact, 1 think wc ought to build 
another plant in lexas. When the 
demand comes it’ll be so great . . 

“By then we’ll all be out of jobs,” 
Fraser growled. 

Doolittle spent almost as much 
time now at Wright Field as he did 
in the Shell office in St. l..oiiis. He 
was elated when, in 0)34, he sold 
W’right Field 1,000 gallons of kjo- 
octane at $2.50 a gallon—the first 
loo-octane produced in commercial 
c|iianlities. It was for research only, 
but it was ihe first break through 
the wall of Army indifference. 

By now a gentleman named Hit¬ 
ler was ('hancellor of CJermanv. 
Doolittle knew that the (Germans 
had embarked on a huge pro¬ 
gramme of aircraft and fuel pro¬ 
duction. It made him iineasv for 
America’s safetv. During the next 
two years Doolitllc persuaded Shell 
to build three additional loo-octane 
plants. The investment was now 
$2,000,(KK). And there was still no 
market. 

Finally, however, the pressure for 
loo-octanc became so strong diat it 
could no longer be ignored. So the 
General Staff did what general stiffs 
have always done; it ap|X)inted a 


committee to investigate the whole 
question of itx)-octane. The com¬ 
mittee, after extensive hearings, 
unanimously recommended “that 
loiMKtanc fuel be adopted as stan¬ 
dard for the Air Corps effective 
January i, 1938.” And some months 
later its recommendations were 
accepted. 

The long fight had finally been 
won, and now real air power could 
be developed. Soon President Roose¬ 
velt was asking for 7,500 U.S. com¬ 
bat planes. Overnight the io(j-octane 
picture changed. It was no longer a 
question of the oil companies under¬ 
bidding each other; it was merely a 
qiicsrion of turning out as much 
fuel as possible. 

ly 1940, when he was 44 years 
old, Doolittle had received practi¬ 
cally every honour that civilian avia¬ 
tion could bestow. I’hat year he 
was named president of the Insti¬ 
tute of Aeronautical Sciences. But 
war clouds were gathering; he said 
good-bye to .Shell and reported to 
General Hap Arnold, chief of the 
Army Air Force, as Major James 
Doolittle. 

I'or more than a year he was out 
of the news. As a trouble shooter for 
Arnold, he helped motor-car and 
aircraft rnanufacttircrs work out the 
horrendous engineering problems 
boiinil up with conversion to mili¬ 
tary production. Then on April 18, 
1942, he was once again precipitated 
into the public eye. 

It came alx)ut through a sugge.s- 
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tion originating in Admiral Ernest 
King’s staff. A few weeks after 
Pearl Harbour Commander Francis 
Low, one of King's key assistants, 
went to his skipper with what 
seemed a rather fantastic idea. “Dis¬ 
asters have been piling up lately,” 
Low said, “and American morale 
needs a shot in the arm. I wonder if 
the Army has a plane that can carry 
a bomb load of 2,000 jxiunds, can 
fly 2,o<x) miles and could also lake 
off in 500 feet. If it has, why 
couldn’t we put a few of them on a 
carrier and bomb the mainland of 
Japan? We might even bomb 
Tokyo.” 

Admiral King liked the idea and 
asked his Air Offictr, Capt. Donald 
Duncan, to look into it. 1 ‘ive days 
later Duncan, who was both an ex¬ 
perienced pilot and a brilliant staff 
man, reported that the Army 
medium bomber, the B-25, might 
do the job. He gave Admiral King 
50 pages of longhand notes, which 
were considered so secret that not 
even the most trusted office worker 
was allowed to type them. King 
consulted Arnold and together they 
took it up with the President. 
Roosevelt gave it his blessing. 

The task of organizing the opera¬ 
tion called for an experienced pilot 
who was also an aeronautical en¬ 
gineer. With the whole Air Force to 
pick from, Arnold sent for Lt.-(}ol. 
James Doolittle. In ten days at 
Wright Field Doolittle figured out 
to lighten a B-25 increase 
Qipg^ly without hindering 


its recognized ability to take off 
quickly and cleanly. When he raised 
the newly stripped plane fully 
loaded from the ground after using 
less than 500 feet of runway, he was 
sure it would do the job. 

Arnold then sent I^oolittle to 
Columbia, South Carolina, to select 
his crews from airmen who were 
familiar with B-25S. Jimmy assem¬ 
bled the commanding officers and 
told them he had been put in charge 
of an “interesting but dangerous 
mission.” It would involve carrying 
a maximum Iximb load, and the 
airplanes would have to take off 
within 500 feet and fly probably 
2,000 miles. “That’s about all I can 
tell you now,” he said, “except that 
it’s strictly a volunteer operation and 
will take us away about six weeks.” 

When the CfXs asked for volun¬ 
teers, every pilot on the base re¬ 
sponded. And within a week the 
crews picked by Doolittle flew to 
Eglin Field, near Pensacola, I'lori- 
da, for special training. 

“Jf any of you guess what we’re 
going to do,” Doolittle said, “or if 
you figure out from your training 
what targets we arc going to hit, 
keep it to yourself. Don’t discuss it 
with your wives, don’t even gossip 
with each other. A lot of lives—not 
only ours—will depend u|x)n the 
complete secrecy of our plans.'Now 
start practising short, quick take* 
offs where you sec those 5(x>-font 
runways chalked off out there. With 
a week’s practice you’ll be able to 
take off in less than that distance.” 
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“What makes you so sure, 
Colonel a pilot asked. 

“I’ve done it/’ Doolittle said sim¬ 
ply. Had any chair-borne officer 
told these pilots that a li-25 could 
take off with a run of only 500 feet, 
they would have laughed. But this 
was Doolittle. 

^%7jmmv was a perfectionist. He 
would walk to a plane that had just 
landed and ask the pilot, “How 
does she stack up?” 

“Pretty gwjd, Cxilonel/’ the pilot 
would answer with satisfaction. 

Doolittle would climb into the 
cockpit, take the ship up and return 
an hour later with a pencilled list of 
a dozen minor flaws, for the main¬ 
tenance crews to work on. “Pretty 
good isn’t good enough for this 
job,” he would say. 

Arnold had never hinted that 
Doolittle would be allowed to make 
the actual flight. One day in March 
Doolittle said bluntly, “Hap, I’ve 
gotten to know these crews. They 
have confidence in me. You’ve got 
t6 let me lead this flight.” 

“I need you here on the sta/T,” 
Arnold started, only to be inter¬ 
rupted bv another fervent plea. 
Finally Arnold shrugged and said, 
“If it’s all right with Mif Harmon, 
it’s all right with me.” 

Gen. Millard Harmon, Arnold’s 
chief of staff, was just down the pas¬ 
sage. Doolittle, sensing that' some¬ 
thing might be put over on him if 
he didn’t act fast, sprinted to Har- 


He braced the chief of staff with¬ 
out preliminaries. "General,” he 
said, “the planning of this operation 
is all wrapped up. IVc been in on it 
from the beginning, and I want to 
lead the raid. Hap Arnold says it’s 
all right if it’s O.K. with you.” 

Harmon looked surprised, but 
said, “Well, Jimmy, 1 guess it’s all 
voiirs then.” 

Jimmy shook Harmon’s hand fer¬ 
vently. As he'headed towards the 
door, there was a buzz on Har¬ 
mon s intercom. Pausing, jimmy 
heard Arnold’s voice, then Har¬ 
mon’s reply: “Hut, Hap, jimmy 
said it was al' right with you. I can’t 
very wel withdraw pcrmis.sion 
now.” 

Doolittle left the building, chuck- 
ling. 

One evening, Jo D(X)littlc, who 
was in Los Angeles visiting her 
father, received a phone call from 
jimmy asking her to join him in 
San h'rancisco for a ilav or two. 
When it came time to s;iy gtK)d-bye, 
jimmy said casually, “I may be out 
of the ctjuntry for a few weeks.” 
From the very casual ness of his tone 
Jo knew that something big was 
afoot. But by now she was' a true 
Array wife. She bit back the ques¬ 
tions and her g<xxJ-byc was just as 
light and casual as his. 

carrier Hornet, with a 
strange cargo of 16 Army medium 
boml>ers lashed to her flight deck, 
left San Franci.sco on April i, 1942. 
She was about five minutes away 
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from the dock when General Mar¬ 
shall called from Wasliington. Doo¬ 
little's heart sank. Probably Marshall 
was recalling him as leader of the 
mission. 

Marshall had something else in 
mind, however. “Doolittle,” he 
said, “1 couldn’t let you leave with¬ 
out wishing you the best of luck. 
Our hearts and prayers will he with 
you. Good-bye and cora<; back 
safely.” 

“Thank you . . . thank you,” was 
all Doolittle could answer. 

At sea the task force assembled— 
another carrier (the Enterprise)^ two 
heavy cruisers, two light cruisers, 
eight destroyers and two tankers. 
Then Doolittle gathered his men to 
brief them on their mission. 

“We arc going to bomb Japanese 
cities,” he said. “Tokyo, Yoko¬ 
hama, Osaka, Kobe and Nagoya. 
The Navy will take us as close to 
Japan as possible. Since a B-25 can¬ 
not make a landing on a carrier, 
after we hit our targets we’ll pro¬ 
ceed south-west and land at small 
Chinese airports not far inland. 
There we’ll tank up with gas, 
then fly to Chungking.” 

He pointed out that under no cir¬ 
cumstances was a pilot to head for 
the relatively nearby Russian port of 
Vladivostok. The Russians had re¬ 
fused permission to land our 
bombers there. They were not at 
, war with the Japanese, and if the 
planes landed at a Russian base after 
,.;^Qmbing Japan it might be con- 
flrf .in unfriendly Russian ges- 
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turc. Furthermore, Doolittle said, 
stay clear of the Emperor’s palace in 
Tokyo. 

The take-ofl was scheduled for 
the late afternoon of April 18. If the 
task force was spotted by the enemy 
before then, however, take-olT would 
be immediate, since the H-25$ would 
be .si^ting ducks for enemy planes. 

“This is no suicide operation,” he 
said. “My calculations give everyone 
a 50-50 chance of .survival.” The 
men thought this sounded all right. 
By now they knew their Doolittle; 
he didn’t play guessing games. 

At 6.30 a.m. on Saturday, April 
18, a day of .strong winds and heavy 
seas, the Hornet’s siren suddenly 
gave the .signal “(icncral Quarters.” 
There was trouble afoot. A Japanc.se 
patrol ship had been spotted, and 
the crui.ser Northampton had been 
ordered to dcstrriy it. 

I’he next move was up to Admiral 
Halsey, the task-force commander 
aboard the Enterprise, 'rhey were 
now 823 miles off the japane.se coa.st. 
If they could .stay on their present 
course another nine or ten hours, 
Doolittle felt the hazards of the raid 
would not be exceptional. But if 
they had to take off now, the risks 
would be increased enormously. 
The bridge of the Enterprise wig¬ 
wagged the mes.sagc: Immediate 
take-off. The Japanese .ship had seen 
the task force, and within minutes 
Japanese airfields would be alerted. 

“This is it,” Doolittle told his 
men. “We’re taking off ahead of 
schedule because the task force has 
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to {jct the hell out of here fast. The 
pitching of the ship presents a prob¬ 
lem. Take olT exactly a.s 1 do. As the 
bow, aficr reaching its lowest point, 
begins to come up, give vour air¬ 
plane the gun. You'll have the ad¬ 
vantage t>f travelling for two scc(jntl.s 
downhill; bv the lime you reach the 
end of the flight deck the nose of 
the ship shoukl be level and your 
take-olT should be easv.’' 

The wind was at gale proportions. 
Doolittle walked to his plane, 
climbed into the pilot seat, wanned, 
then idled his engines. He made a 
final check with the lour mcml>ers 
of his crew. The llii;ht oii'icer at the 
how of the ship started swinging his 
checkered flag in a circle, faster and 
faster. Doolittle gave the engine 
more throttle. The flag droppeil, he 
released his brakes, and ^i.ooo 
pounds of a'ur|)lane, bombs and 
men began to roar down the flight 
deck. With full llaps and full throt¬ 
tle, the pl.ine lunged into the teeth 
of the gale. ILvcrv pilot was watch¬ 
ing; none of them had ever taken 
off from an actual carrier. If Df)o 
little couldn’t do it, thev couldn’t 
either, just as the Hornet lifted her¬ 
self to a level position, Doolittle 
took off with too feet to spare. Me 
had made it look incredildv easv. 
The other pilots followed. 

In about five hours Doolittle 
sjioltcd the Iapane.se coast. Then 
suddenly, 1,000 feet above him, 
appeared five Japanese fighters. Ob¬ 
viously the vessel which had .seen 
the task force had sent out a warn¬ 
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ing. The whole operation promised 
to be more difficult than antici¬ 
pated. Doolittle eluded the fighters, 
however, by making a sharp left 
turn and .streaking .ilong a valley 
between two hills, where the olive- 
dr.ib camouflage of his plane melted 
into the green of the countrvside. 

When he reachetl 'bokco, where 
his target was a mimitkms faciorv, 
Doolittle made his bombiiig run 
amid imnlerate flak. After the little 
red light on the instrument board 
had blinked assurance that his four 
5oo-ponntl incendiarv clusters had 
been dropped, he heailed the now- 
lightened [)lane full speed fijr the 
Ohina criast. Soon he found himself 
over the ICasl C'hina Sea, plagued 
by weather which (inKluced first a 
hcaw overLast, then pouring rain. 
*rhe imminent prospect (jf ditching 
there tlid not appear inviting. 

A favouring r.iil wind which 
sprang up enabled him to reach 
kind before he ran tmi of g.is. 
Ilul there vv.is n<j replv to his frantic 
ple.i for a radio “fix ’ which would 
1)1 ing him to an airfield. (Muingking 
had sent a message .ilerling C'hinc.se 
airfields to he reailv for a friendiv 
American grr>up of [)lanes, but the 
message had been garbled in iran.s- 
mi.ssion, anti not one airl»ase ctim- 
mandcr in C'hina knew that the 
raiders were on their wav. Thev 
thought Doolittle's message was 
.sent by a Jap j)lane, a.ul ortlered an 
immediate railio black-out. 

Doolittle was looking for the 
mountain-ringed (Ihu Chow air- 
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field. He knew he was close to it, 
lint darkness and a thick overcast 
kept him from delerniininj; how 
near. Wlien the i;as ^aiiyc showed 
empty, he calmly gave the order to 
hail out. 

I’hc last to jump, jimmv landed 
in one of ihe wettest rice jiaddies in 
(vhina. 1 le sank to liis waist, then 
seramhled out, soaking wet aiut l)il- 
ter cold. C.)nlv too v.irds awav he 
.saw a small larrnh(nise. lie hanged 
on the dotjr and cried out the C^ti- 
nese phrase thev ha<l .ill been taught. 
"lAifhii two mc'^Wii fff^i (I atn an 
Amcric.an).” 'I'lxTe w-as an imme 
diate reactiici: a holt was rammeil 
into pl:u.e *>n the other side of tlx* 
iloor, am! the lights went our. 
Nodiing he could do wotilil rouse 
the people liehind lint door. Later, 
the raiders disco\<‘mi that this c.ire 
lully le.imed plirase was not used in. 
this part of ('liina; it was in pure 
(yanlonese diale< t. 

noolilde esentu.ilK stuiuhled into 
an ol<l w.'iter mill, where he spent a 
nuserahli' anil sleejili’ss itight. Next 
morning he met a lartmr who Icil 
him to the local militarv headipiar- 
lers. 'Ihe inaior in charge under' 
stood haiglish fairlv well and, oiuc 
he was consinceil Doolittle was an 
Americ.in, he sen! out se.iiih jvir- 
lies for Doolittle’s crew. In a coujile 
ot hours thcN were .all lot. ited. *rhc 
onlv injurv hail been to Dick C'-ole, 
the. CO pilot, whose ankle was 
slightlv banged up. What was left 
of lha H-25 was a complete wreck. 

The del>ris of his pl.ine .seemed to 
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Jimmy to symbolize the vvreckage 
of the high hopes he had had for 
the mission. Probablv all his otlicr 
crews were now either captured or 
dead and their planes wrecked. For 
the first time in years Jimmy Doo¬ 
little felt tears in his eyc''. 

His despair was premature, for 
the mission was iar from being a 
failure. Of the So men who wentcjut 
in those ib bombers, a lew were 
killed in landing, were captured and 
e.xc-cuted. or later died in prison 
camps; but most of them hail mira- 
luIousK survived the raid. More¬ 
over, .'ilthough the d.'iring assault on 
the J.ip.mese mainland ha.d wrought 
selalivelv litile destruction with its 
I>omb.s, its psvchological elTect was 
devasl.itiug, for it ilcstroved the 
grow'ing m\th of J.ipanese invinci- 
iulitv. And at a time when disa.sters 
were the rule, il g.i\e America a 
spetlai ular vicfor\. 

It also g.ive the countrv its first 
.luthentii. hero oJ World W'ar II. 
While Doolittle was still in China, 
C ien. joseph Stilwell pinned a briga¬ 
dier general's stars on hi ; shoiilder.s 
And .1 lew days later, Arnold called 
Jo Doolilili and askeil her to ilv to 
Washinglon. She had heard nothing 
from her husband lor weeks, but 
.she stispecied ih.it he had led the 
Tokyo raid, anil believed Arnold 
now planned to gi\c her full details 
about it. Insle.id she was conducted 
to the Vv'lufe I louse, where she 
found (kneral Mirsh.ill, CJencral 
Arnold—.ind (icner.il Doolittle— 
waiting for her. T'here was barely 
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time for her hiiS)h;ind to put his 
•inns round her in affectionate 
greeting before they were ushered 
in to see tlie I’rcsidenl; and Roose¬ 
velt, vvearing his jauntiest smile, 
pinned on Jimmy Doolittle die 
(aingressional Medal f)f Monruir. 

Doolittle was flooded with con¬ 
gratulatory mail and telegrams, lint 
one brief message among them was 
less than laudatcjry. It was from 
Doolittle's old friend. Roseoe I'ur* 
ner, the great speetl flier, who earlier 
had written Doolittle suggesting 
that the older raiing jiilols he 
organi/.ed into a sjKvial combat 
group. “W e have all l(»rgott<’n more 
.'ibout living th.ui these kids will ever 
kfiow,” he h.ul said. “All tliev have 
is \outh. We h.ive 'he cNperience." 

On the eve ol le.'ving l«)r the 
'I’okvo mission Doolittle had re¬ 
plied imp'ishU, knowing that when 
M timer heard ahoui the r.iid he 
would exploile. “Let’s face it,” 
Doolillie wrote. “’S on and I are too 
old lor eombat living, la ave that to 
the kids, old timer.” 

'rnrner’s message to Do<iliitlc 

I » 

was now undcrslandahly hitter. It 
mcrelv saitl: “Dear Jimmy. \’oii 
s.o.h. Roseoe.” 

hay in July n;-|2 l^iolittle 
received an urgent summons from 
Arnold, flap inlormetl him that he 
was recommending him to Cicncral 
Ki.scnhower to handle the air end 
of the North African invasion. The 
appointment, however, would have 
to be okayed by Eisenhow^cr. 


A week later Doolittle was in 
L^ondon. Eisenhower had never met 
Doolittle before. He respected his 
courage, his Hying ability and the 
quality he had of making men 
follow him. But this was to he 
mainly an organi/.ational-and ad¬ 
ministrative job. Eisenhower didn’t 
like the idea of cut rusting the for¬ 
mation of an Air Force to a lormcr 
stunt pilot W'ho had .sjx;nt most of 
the last II years .selling gasoline. 

l>ioliule sensed how Eisenhower 
felt. I le believed that his vears with 
Shell had actually taught him more 
aivn:' organization and administra¬ 
tion- and al>OMt pe'oplc—than he 
would h.ive learned h;id he re¬ 
in.lined in the Army. I Ic knew that 
both Arnold and Marshall believed 
this, loo; but be also knew he 
couUln’l sell himself to Eiscnliower 
by (|iioiing Arnold and Marshall. 
I le lew )1 veil to be respectful and 
reserved at ibis first meeting. 

Peril.ips to cover bis embarrass¬ 
ment at receiving a man wbf»m he 
bad alreads in his own mind re 
jcctcil, Fasenbower greeted Doo¬ 
little elTiisively and then began to 
disciis.s the necii for new air bases 
all over England. He emphasized 
that this was the vital concern at 
the moment, then asked if Doolittle 
didn’t agree. 

“No, (icneral, 1 don’t,” Doolittle 
said hluiiily, completely forgetting 
his good resolutions. “What good 
arc air ha^cs unless we have the 
supplies to operate them.? As I 
understand it, we don’t have suf- 
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iicient transport to bring in supplies 
to operate the jircsent air bases at 
maximum elliciencv 

Eisenhower would always listen 
to another man’s argument. Me 
might even nod in apparent agree¬ 
ment, but ILisenhower’s nod, as 
many are linding out even today, 
merely means, “(if) on, I'm listen¬ 
ing." lie listenefl to Doolittle, 
nodded pleasantly, and then when 
D(K)littlc leli cabled the Pentagon, 
*‘Do not want Doolittle. Can’t 1 
lla^'e Spaai/. or Kaher?’’ 

Arnold was disconcerted. He 
knew Eisenhf)vvcr well and felt 
Doolittle would tnake him an ex- 
ceUent junior partner. 

He cableil back. ‘ You can have 
anyone you want, but I still strongly 
recom mentl Dool i ttle." 

Eisenhower bad a lot fif res[)ect 
for Arnold’s jiulgment about air¬ 
men and, when he round that (ien. 
Mark Cilark, his Deputy ('fan- 
mander in charge of the North 
African invasion, sharefl none of 
his rcservatiiins about Doolittle, he 
confirmed the appointment. He 
never had cause to regret it. 

Doolittle began Iniilding up the 
new I2tb Air Porce with character¬ 
istic energy and drive. Even in the 
rjr.st chaotic confusUin of the Nfirth 
African invasi(«n he swiftly and ell'i 
ciently set up operating air strips. 

1 Ic bofisted morale by going on 
many dangerous bombing missions 
h.m.self. lie knew wiicn to bark 
orders and when to get results by a 
■ffrin and a slap on the back. And 


OF THE CALCULATED RISK 

tliough the problems of high com¬ 
mand were new to him, he learned 
cjiiickly. Eiisenhower, completely re¬ 
vising his earlier estimate of Doo¬ 
little’s ability, gave him more and 
more resjxjnsihility and ultimately 
promoted him to tlie rank of Lieut¬ 
enant (iencral. Dfxililtle was the 
only U.S. reserve olViccr in the war 
to become a three-star general. 

Shortly before Ea.scnhowcr gave 
Doolittle the command of the 
Eaghth Air Force in England, in 
January 0)44, the .Supreme Com 
mandcr wrote to him: 

Dear Jiininy: 

When you joined me in London 
you had much of what it lakes to cx 
cTci.se high command. I am nf)t exag¬ 
gerating when 1 lell you that in my 
opinion you have sluiwn diiiing the 
past year die greatest degree of im- 
proxemeiu of any of the senior U.S. 
ollicers serving in my command. You 
are every tlay rendering services of 
inesliinahle value to our country. 

Sincerely, 

I'asenhowc'r. 

Doolittle operated by bis own 
rules, howevci;, and his tlccisions 
soinelirnes brought liim into con¬ 
flict witli his siijieriors. One such 

instance occurred immeiliatelv after 

* 

he look over cfimmand of die 
Eighth y\ir P'orce. 

Dor)liltle arrived in England on 
January 4, 1944. On January 5 
he .sent out his first Eighth Air 
Force operation---500 heavy bomb¬ 
ers c.scortcd by (km) fighters, against 
targets in Germany and France. 
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He studied the weather reports 
carefully before sending them out, 
for the sudden appearance of fog 
had caused countless crack-ups 
among planes limping back to lirii- 
ish fields with navigational instru¬ 
ments damaged by enemy fire. His 
meteorologist had told him that a 
nasty frotu was approaching but 
that it was not due to arrive for 
about 12 hours. 

Two hours later, however, Doo¬ 
little’s weather cxjx'rts came up 
with a shock: the slow-moving low- 
pressure front had siuldcnly begun 
racing madly towards Engiand! If 
it reached there ahead of the i,tt)o 
planes, it might mean the destruc¬ 
tion of half of these aircraft. Hut if 
Doolittle were to recall the mission 
now, it would mean that in his 
first Eighth Air I'orce operation 
more than fi.oof^ fliers had taken bat¬ 
tle chances without having had the 
opportunity to drop a single bomb. 

With every eye in the 0|x.’rations 
Room watching him lenscK, D(M)- 
littlc snapjK'd out, “Recall.” Within 
half a minute the pilots of those 
1,100 planes had the terse order. 
Some were already over their tar¬ 
gets, others close to theirs—hut 
all turned and headed for England. 

Then .suddcnlv, as mvstcriouslv 

* m * * 

as it had spurted forward, the storm 
turned south to lose itself in the 
Atlantic. The bombers and fighters 
all returned in perfect weather, 
their pilots wondering what manner 
of man theiv new commanding 


Six days later the same situation 
presented itself, and once again 
Doolittle ordered, “Recall.” 

General Tooey Spaaiz, over-all 
comm.mdef of the U.S. Strategic 
Air Forces in Europe, called his old 
friend to headquarters. Without 
preliminary conversation he said 
coldly, “It looks as though you 
haven’t gj)t the guts necessary to 
run a big air force.” 

'Fhe Doolittle of ten years before 
wouldn’t have taken this without 
swinging a few verbal punches. Hut 
ihi s was an older and wiser Doo¬ 
little. He realized that Spaatz had 
a proprietarv interest in the Eighth 
Air Force; after all, it was he who 
had made it the yre.itest strikinjj 
air arm the world had ever knoW'ii. 

“You mav be right,” he said quiet¬ 
ly. “Hut I refuse to let m) mcti ac- 
cepta risk thatcannot be calculated.” 

S[)aarz eventu.illy concurred in 
this policy, but he was not above 
in/licting a mild revenge on his 
cocky subordinate. When Doolittle 
organized his jir.st big r.iid on Herlin, 
he looked forw'ard to uoint: on the 
mi.ssion himself. He had led the 
attack on 'rokyo, and later hel[K“d 
to bomb Rome; now he wanted to 
hit, (xirsonally, the third Axis capi¬ 
tal. A few' days before the r.iiil, lum’- 
ever, he received (jrders from Eisen 
bower that he was not under any 
circumstances to lake [>art. Frus¬ 
trated and angry, he pleaded with 
Tooey Spa.itz to use his inllucnce. 

“1 agree with the Hr)s.s,” Sp.iatz 
said emphatically. “Wc cannot 
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,take”—^liis eyes iwinklcd—‘‘an un- 
calculated risk." 

“Hut wc*vc i.iliAilated every pos¬ 
sible risk,” l^Miliitlc protested. 

“Not the risk nf peittolhal." 

“Wliat’s thal. .md what has it got 
to do with hittiiij;; Herlin?” 

“I’eiitothal, oi some derivative, 
is being used In the Ciermans to 
make our ca}itiircd airmen talk,” 
Spaat/. said. “Nn man has any de¬ 
fence again.sl iliis trutli serum — 
and few know more tlian you do 
about the Allidi invasion plans.” 

l)<K)little had to agree, lie di 
rected kj dayli^iil raids towards the 
(lerm.m capit.il init Jiever went on 
one himseli. 

Wlien it was ,ill over in Riiropc, 

]>iolittle recei\«d orders to move 

liis Eighth All l-'orce to Okinawa. 

lie was recei\i‘d with something 

less than enil'iisiasm by Ck’iieral 

* 

Mai Arthur. 'J lii' puzzled him until 
one of MacAiiluir’s aides showed 
him a clipping I mm a London news- 
pajHT whiih sdineone had sent to 
the Supreme t'oinmander. Written 
by an overze.ilo :s journalist friend 
of Doolittle’s, it was headlined : 

ixjoLirii.!-. lo SHOW macartiiur 
jum TO wi.v war 

Doolittle reallu d Okinawa shortly 
before iwoatoniii' 
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ing the Japanese representatives sign 
the articles of surrender. Hi.s eyes 
swept across I'okyo Hay. It looked 
different now than it had three 
years before, when he, a mere 
lieutenant colonel, had roared across 
it in a H-25. 

|■■[LR THE wvR Doolittle received 
.ill sorts of offers from indiistrv. He 
returned to Sliell, where he now 
serves as one «>l the five company 
nflicers on the board of directors. 
Hut he is also on con.stant cill from 
Washington. Me has done innumer- 
able jobs for the National Ailvisory 
('ommitti-e lor Aeronautics, ,iiid hir 
the .'\ir hone. He is always busy 
and travels so much that he almost 
literally lives in planes. 

W'^hen DiHilittle reaches 60 he will 
he eligible to retire from the Shell 
do. I le has bought property in ('ali- 
fornia and he talks with entliusiasm 
of the day when he and Jo can settle 
down there in the house that jo 
h.is already designed. lie’ll just 
tinker in a g.irdcn there, he .s;iys, 
and do a little fishing and hunting 
now and then. 

Jo li.siens ((uietly and says, “Yes. 
Doolittle, it’ll be just wondcr- 
lul.” 

But Jo, taking a caleul.ited risk 
of her own, hasn’t 
-■ told anyone to 
V start Inti (ding the 
house. She knows 
the amazing Mr. 
Doolittle will 
never retire. 


homhs ushered m ■ ' — 

V-j Day. A lc^^ 

weeks later h‘‘ ^ ■ 

stood on the d<'i‘k " v ' •*' j - ^ 

of the battlcsliip ■ “ 

Missouri^ waicli ■ , 
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